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Readers Pigest 


* W H Audln 


Our mastery nf nature underlines two facts 
That all pt oblem,Sy nozVy are human problen\y. 


And that*the laws (d aie as binding 
as the litws /j ph' sus 


I F WHAT 1 read '.i the newspapers 3 Whether any one individual 
is true, then i'»\.now this about would be among the dead O’" the 
niielcar weapons survivors would be a pure matter ot 

I If an atomic war were to start chance If the bombs were dropped 
tomorrow, within 20 minutes or so in the winter, I should be vaporized, 
millions ot people in the United for in the winter I live in New 
States and 111 Soviet Russia would \ork, if in summer, when I live in 

be dead. Austria, the missiles would sail 

2 The decision 10 use nuclear harmlessly ovej my head 
bombs would be tiken by a tiny Consequcntlf, the evistcnce of 
handful of people, the rest of us these devices h'\ g^yefsew upon my 

would not and could not be either daily life, either practic..lly or emo- 
consulted or warned tionally As a human being I know 
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that I must die, but I do not kndw 
when or how Implosion is rSicroly 
one more item added to the Lst ot 
possible tuture causes ot my eieath, 
more dramatic, maybe, but statisti- 
eally less pnAiable than a car acci¬ 
dent, a heart attack oi a cancer I am 
too concerned o\rt things vs huh arc 
happening in tlu present, like the 
insane mnlli['licatic)n and misuse ot 
the eai, and things vvhuli seem eCT- 
tain to happen in tlu neai tutuie*, 
like the overpopulation of the earlli, 
to worry much about an event 
which may never hap[>cn 

As a symbeil, on the othe'r hand, 
the cMstenee ot nueleai W’eapems is 
ot gicat sigmheanee 'Ihey have 
made everybody eonseions ot a radi¬ 
cal change in the relation between 
man and nature 

Lite has alwavs been uneertain, 
but until recentlv there wctc two 
causes tor une^.rtaintv natural 
catastreiphes, like tamiivs, floods. 


problem is man, who can now Jo,s 
or get nature to do for him, what h? 
IS not yet capable of understanding 
His mastery over nature has, as it 
were, brought man back to the same 
point at which he stood when he 
was ulleily helpless before her 




IVimitivc tube’s also held th 
all problems were, ultimately, hu^, 
man pioblems, for how nature be-' 
haved tci tliem de^^ended, they he 
liesed, upon whether their acCions 
Were pleasing or displeasing the 


liods 


hor a histoiual instant, between, 
say, 1S15 and 11)14, a tiny group of 
vvell-educat'd and well-ofT people in 
LurojK and America, dazzled bv 
the early achievements of tcchnol- 
e>gv,per>’iaded themselves that there 
tilts no human problem, that, ernce 
full mastery over nature was wor, 
all prcjblems would vanish 

Historical events since 1914 have 
dcstioyed this emotional faith in 


plagues, legally called Aels of CloeJ, i^jogress, the belief that all change 
anei acts ejf human eheme, rescrain\ must inevitably change for the 
ot princes, piiacy em «he high scas,\ Ix’tter * 

and so on ^ It is elcai lo'.i.^ that knowledge, 

I’oday in the tee hnologieallv ad- ipcluding man’s’’ howledg* of him- 


vanced countries—and it is only a 
matter of time be foie it will be the 
ease cvervwhere—we have little to 
tear from nature, our onl\ seiicais 


\\' H Vi iJi N |)Oci anil i-iSiMst, has koii 
Liruccl hiinstlE vsith |i()l]C^ il and isslk s 

Sinn loming ilrmn fr(»n^C)\f(»ril nitm tlian 
yi \» us ufo rhi most 
biK)ks ire '' intl 

coinini; Al>o^the Mnusi fto h( ji 
by I 1’ cr I onili>n this \e ir; 
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tcnt^ ot Ills in in\ 
(11(1 tlu torili 
nibiislx il 


sell, uid the power that knowledge 
confers merely increase man’s capa- 
citv to do what he wills, for good or 
evil And what he has actually 
chosen to do during the pasi 50 years 
suggests that, as thcologi ms have 
alwavs .iss< rted, his will is inclined 
to ev il 

\\ hat conclusions, then, may we 
draw from the fact that man now 
eonfionts himself alone^ First, I 
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think, It renders the tradi- 

tioh.il analogy between moral law 
mid criminal law, which is imposed 
law and can be broken Criminal 
law forbids me, for example, to 
commit a robbery, but it I choose 1 
C4n commit one It I do there are 
several possible consecjuences, in¬ 
cluding quite tavoLirable chances ol 
getting away with it 

If we think of ethics as a set ol 
imposed rules, then it is ob\ lous that 
man can break them with absolute 
impunity 15 ut it the word “ethics" 
lias any meaning—if it is as W itt- 
gcnstein says “a condition ot the 
world, like logic"—then its laws 
must be like the laws t;t«physics and 
chemistry, laws we can defv but 
cannot break, any more than I c.in 
break the laws ot bicxhcniistry b> 
getting drunk or the law ot gra\ iiy 
by jumping out ot the w'lndow And 
the consequence ol detying them 
must be as inevitable and as intrin¬ 
sically linked to their natures as a 
hangover or a broken leg 
We very soern learn what will 
happen if we jump out of windows 
UntoitunateJy, n relation to the 
laws of ethics—aa the necessity, let 
us say, ol loving our neighbours as 
ourselves—we .ill too often behave 
cither like madmen who imagine 
that they can fl\, or like suicides 
who wish to destroy themselves out 
of spite or despair 

Essentially, loving my neighbours 
means recognizing that their exist¬ 
ence IS as real as my own T(*dav, 


nothing that happens in any part of 
the world is without its impact on 
the whole It is no easier than it ever 
was vyholcheartedly to believe in the 
existence of others, but the conse- 
cjucnces ot refusal become plainer 
every day 

“Vour life and death arc with 
your neighboui,’**said St Anthony 
Nuclc.ir weapons have made it 
clear that this is now true in a quite 
literal sense 

So long as man was helpless be- 
lore the forces ot nature, in tact 
nature's slave, it was natural that he 
should dream ot a day when their 
relative positions would be reversed, 
lu would be master and she slave 
We are still not prepared to abandon 
this attitude, although some of the 
evil consecjuenccs to ourselves of so 
treating her arc already apparent 
Much has been WTitten, for ex¬ 
ample, about the ellects of ruthless 
exploitation ot Mature, thoughtless 
disturbances of her ecology, indis- 
crimyiate use ot antibioties, etc , but 
we are still loath to change our 

WMVS 

The time has come when we 
must choose to treat nature not as 
a slave but as a partner—or more 
aciurateh, perhaps, as a loving 
father treats his children 

Our World will be a safer and 
healthier pl.ice when we can admit 
that every time we make an atomic 
bomb we corrupt the morals of a 
host of innoce/t neutrons below the 
age of consen. ■“ 


Condenstd from The , York Times Magazine 
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Quick 
Repair for 
Hernia 

J I) RaFC 1 II F 

Modi'} n \u}g}Ctil teifunques 
hiive })iade this icidesp}t’ad 
pi'ohleui one of the s^c/ftest 
and safest to curr 


tor tonsilkttoinv, n<> 
^ picct otsiir^civ IS pert omit cl 
so Irequently as lhat for the 
lowly htrma—the “rupture” lhat 
strikes 111 estimated ten per eent ot 
the world s population Hcrnit hits 

the eldf rU and also the newborn It 

#• 

may allect the trim \ouii'i seeretars, 
as well as the athlete and the builv 
lorry driver 

We think of a hernia as a simple 
bulge of body tissue It is a little 
more complex than that 

Abdominal organs arc eontaii ed 
in a thin, tough, fiearlv-white “bal¬ 
loon”—the pcnloncum At \arious 
places, tubes pass through this bal¬ 
loon femoral .irteri<* on their was 
to the legs,Tli<*^fchtt|#nagus that links 

Condinstd f/ort 


mouth and stomach, ligaments that 
support the womb, the umbilicak 
eord that nourishes the unborn baby, 
the fingcr-sized spermatic cords that 
transport sperm cells from the testes 

At any ot these spots, the sheet 
museles and connectne tissue that 
contain the balloon m.iy weaken 
Then a rise in abdominal pressure— 
caused by straining at a heavy load, 
coughing fits, pregnancy—can pro¬ 
duce .1 blowout, pushing the perito¬ 
neum through the weakened muscle 
bed Various organs slip through to 
hll the sac thus formed 

fieinias CKCur more often in men 
than in women, and in men 8o per 
cent take |^laee in the groin, the 
inguinal ar^a This is readily ex¬ 
plained In the unborn male, testes 
art in the abdomen until a month 
or so before birth, then lhe\ descend 
to the outside through inguinal 
tanals After p.i^sagt a tight seal ot 
tissue usLialls^forms around the trail¬ 
ing spermatic cords Hut in millions 
of men there is no seal or it is weak 
And with gravits pulling abdominal 
organs downwards, iheie is eonsant 
p'^essure on the ^ot In lime, it is 
apt to gist way 

Initially the opening ni.iv be no 
wider than the little finger, the pro¬ 
truding sac no bigger tlian an olive 
Hut as tissue degeneration con¬ 
tinues, the opening may grow and 
the protruding sac may become as 
large as a cabbage As a rule, pro¬ 
truding abdominal organs in the 
inguinal aiea tend to slip out while 

I o,la\ t Ih tilth 
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the victim IS standing, return to 
•jiormal position when he is redlin¬ 
ing Many hernia sufferers know 
that a coughing fit will force organs 
out, often lhe\ present this by 
blocking the weak spot with their 
lingers during seizures 

Women are particularly prey to 

femoral hernias, which occur at the 

crease between thigh and abdomen 

where the femoral artery c’ntcrs the • 

leg Lumps here mas be no larger 

than .1 bud’s egg, but can be highly 

dangerous In the groin area, osarus 

and blidder may slide through a 

svcakcnid inguinal canal Ilut in the 
11 

vast mapiritv of cases, the sac is 
Idled by intestine 

Inf.ints are prone To umbilical 
hernias, svhere loops of intestine 
[lush outwards through the newly 
scseied umbilical cord But not 
more than one in needs sur¬ 
gery a strip of adhesise controls 
the hernia until the muscle bed 
Strengthens 

The “incisional” hernia—where 
.1 sac pushes outsvards through a 
surgic.d wound left by an earlier 
abdomin il o[x:rati ^n—can occur al- 
mcjst anywhere on the body trunk 

I Ic inia of tlu diaphragm may oc- 
lur yy’hcn the membrane that sep¬ 
arates chest and abdominal cavities 
IS torn bv injury, or weakens at the 
spot wheie the oesophagus passes 
through A portion of the stomach 
or spleen may then intrude into the 
chest eayity, giving rise to a variety 
ol painful symptoms often mistaken 
for he ait trouble or g.tstrie ulcer 


Surgical correction is serious, but 
(.inly one in five needs surgery Un¬ 
pleasant symptoms can be controlled 
by such measures as avoiding stoop¬ 
ing and weight lilting, controlling 
weight and sleeping with the head 
of the bed raised eight inches 

As long as jTrotruding organs 
nicwe freely in and out of the .ib- 
dominal cavity, hernia presents no 
immediate dancjcr But should the 
neck of the opening grow narrow, 
or the contents of the sac swell, 
trouble may be brewing This situa¬ 
tion can lead t(j deadly serious 
“strangulation,” in which the blood 
supply of the piotruding intestine is 
cut off (kingrenc may follow, and 
then immediate surgery offers the 
only hope of saving life All dead or 
dving intestine—peihaps several 
feet—must be removed, and the 
wildfire infc'ction is then controlled 
bv antibiotics • 

Ancient Fgypiian paintings show 
that jierni.i has been a problem for 
more than 4 ,(joo years By earlv 
Greek times the truss, a belt with a 
pad to plug the hernial opening, had 
been invented Romans made crude 
attempts at surgical correction, but 
from all available evidence achieved 
no cures During the Middle Ages 
Itinerant “surgeons” — sometimes 
barbers or hangmen — had no 
greater success 

Late in the last century, as Lister- 
lan surgery—i>ean surgery—sharp¬ 
ly reduced the danc^i cf infection, 

I I • 

and as anaesthetics came along to al¬ 
ley late pain, cures be*came possible 
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Italy’s pKinctring surgeon, Edoardt) 
Hassini ol the Unnersily oi Padua, 
de\eloped the technique He made a 
new opening lor the sperm itie cord, 
sealing the old one b\ overlapping 
muscle and lascia, the body’s tough 
fibrous connective tissue Toda\’s 
operation, which grew out ot this 
tremendous advance, is the safest ot 
all major surgery The entiie f>ro- 
eedure takes perhaps ^5 n.mutes, the 
patient is out ot bed the same even- 
ing and home a tew' class lalci 
In about ten per eeni ol older peo¬ 
ple there is a later iccurreruc ot the 
hernia, usuallv because the tissues 
are so weak and tiagilc thev e mnol 
hold stitches Ihit large openings 
mav be p iti bed with 1 mesh made 
ot tantalum 01 one ot ilu new s\n 
thetus Or the sutgeem mav borrow 
.1 patch trom the [Mtient’s own bocK 
- fascia taken Irom the leg Evjuit- 
Iv instilled, such ‘patclu s usualK 
hold in evt n the most dilfic ult cases 
W’ht t about trusses' One surgeon 


says, “Only surgery can cure a 
he’rnia However, when a truss is^ 
recommended by a doctor and is 
well fitted bv a surgical-appliance 
m.iker, it mav be temporarily useful 
It IS hclptul with debilitated older 
peo pic who mav be poor surgical 
risks Worn for man\ ycais, trusses 
can lead to weakening and degentr 
ation ot tissues so that in time 
surgerv mav have less chance ot 
suecec'ding In general, it is unwise 
to postpone suigery 

but because there is not the sense 
ot emergenev t)r the severe pain ot, 
sav, a red-hot apj)endi\, thousands 
ot people put olf the operation vear 
after vear 'I hev should ne)l do so 
'rhe operatnm is ejuiek, easv and 
virtuallv without risk —eertainlv far 
less dangerous than the threat of 
strangulation 

The best advice is to have a hernia 
re palled as soon as it is diseeiv creel 
That IS the moment when chances 
lor lasting cure aie highest 


Hiilr (if Erdhjfigt' 

I OR Chrisivi\s j man who travels a great ileal give his vvite a suit he 
hill bought fill her while lie wms m Paris on business And with it, 
becaust nothii'g he has ever bought her vet has Ixcn cjuito right, he 
enclosed a retmn an ticket to P.iris — N M 

Lvsi JvNLVRi a man’s shop liad an interesting window display a 
eolleition of ties h.night b\ wives the week before Christmas —and rc 
luineil tor credit the week after bv the husbands The eflect was da/zling 

, —Bennett Cert 

Iv til: rw;*su of people exchanging gifi-s in a elcpartment store, a 
disgusted husbaml vvas heard to ask his wife, “Are you at least going to 
keep the baby —E h 



Will There Be 
Another Russian 
Revolution? 

"A head oj steam is build mg 
up,’' .say some obseivets, 'dhal can 


only lean lo an 

Ih HuGtNt L^ons 

^1 RFtiM ht^.idlints pro- 

I \()ke(l cMLptional interest in 
A the United States among 
people* who lollow iloseh deselop- 
nienls in the eonimunist oibit One, 

o\er a eoliimn In C L Siilzbcri»er 

* • 

in the New \(jik I'lniCi, read “A. 
riiird Resolution in Russia'" .ind 
the other in US IVodJ 

Repot t “Resolt ('oming in 
Russia 

Such rderenees to possible over¬ 
throw ot the eommunist regime in 
the U SSR have an edge ()!■ the 
sensational The premise that eom- 
munist rule in Russia is permanent 
has been, at least since 195^1, the 
bisis ot Free-World policv, which 
has there foie set a detente or ace'om- 
modation with the Kremlin as its 

li(iM I ^oNs, I s(nn»r uiilor tl Tht 
Rf i(Jtr s l)n»i St, was 1 ni.ws|)»pcr unri ,[>011 
ilcni in tin L* S S R loi si\ \iars 


e I plosion 


maximum goal ^ et the doubts lest 
on testimeinv trom quite dillerent 
but ee]ualh impressive sources 
1 he Sul/berger column was based 
on the lindiiigs ot a 30-)ear-old \ u- 
goslav college teacher. Dr Mihajlo 
iMihajlov, .liter intensive investiga¬ 
tion in Soviet Russia in the •■ummer 
of 1*904 Mihajlov, the ^ ugoslav- 
boin son ot Russian emigtes, was 
not liandicappetl b\ i langu.igc b.u- 
rier and w.is able to [lenetrate deepU 
into Soviet lite and thought 
Theeountr), he e'oneluded, is “on 
the threshold ot grandiose changes” 
.imounting n*) a “third revolution " 
(The fust two were in Maieh and 
November 1917) “The* Party and 
state bureauerac)”—in short, the 
eommunist regime—will probablv 
be unable to survive the mounting 
pressures trom many directions tor 
political and intelleetu.il freedom 
“The Soviet Union at this moment 

i9 
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IS making an exit from Asia, attach¬ 
ing Itself to Europe and moving 
towards democracy.” 

U S News & World Report pre¬ 
sented a detailed interview with a 
noted French expert on Russia, 
Colonel Michel Garder, supported 
by dispatches frdhi its correspon¬ 
dents m European capitals Garder 
works with the French Institute ot 
Strategic Studies, lectures in the 
French War College and is the 
author of histones of the Soviet Fed 
Army and the Soviet-German War 
Not only is he convinced that the 
demise of the Moscow oligarchy is 
on the cards but \entures to set a 
date “arr und 1970 ” 

“What we’re seeing in Russia,” 
Garder aeclared, “is a process which 
I can best describe by comparing it 
to a generalized cancer in the hu¬ 
man body Ever since Stalin’s death 
we have seen symptoms of this fatal 
illness, but most people did not pa\ 
much attention Now we have what 
I call the death throes of the Lenin- 
Marx regime in Russia ” 
Evolutionary Collision. While 
the forecasts represent a minority 
view, the fact that two authorities 
of such different backgrounds see a 
coming revolution is significant 
The comments of other European 
experts collected by its correspon¬ 
dents are summed up by US News 
& World Report in one terse sen¬ 
tence “A head of steam is said to 
be building up that can only lead to 
explosion at some point ” 

In efforts to reduce the pressures, 
40 
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communist rulers have resorted to 
various measures, such as the injec-^ 
tion of free-rnarket methods and in¬ 
centives into their planned economy 
and some erratic loosening of offi¬ 
cial controls on art and thought But 
these are proving insulficient They 
tend, indeed, to aggiavate the prob¬ 
lems by showing up the inherent 
fallacies ot communism Even a 
•little freedom can be intoxicating, 
far from being grateful tor small 
favours, people demand more and 
more. 

The Kremlin has swung between 
“thaw” and “freeze,” between 
tough and .soft methods But its 
space for manoeuvring is strictly 
limited by it§ ideology and its need 
to maintain a monopoly of power 
All attempts to reform agriculture, 
for instance, arc frustrated as long 
as the l^oll{hoz or collcctive-faiming 
system remains After 37 years of it, 
the peasants—almost 5<i per cent of 
the population—continue openly 
hostile to this state feudalism They 
work diligently on their tinv “pri¬ 
vate plots,” providing the country 
with about halt of its dairy and meat 
products, fruits and vegetables, but 
thev do .IS little as they can get awav 
with on the collective farms 

In the miscalled “liberalization” 
of recent years, not an iota rif power 
has been turned over to thj people 
The Soviet people, especially the 
better-educated young people, are 
aware that their limited new free¬ 
dom of speech is meaningless when 
the dictatorship monopolizes all 
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newspapers, magazines, radio and 
• television facilities and, of course, 
rhe entire educational system 
Any hope for a slow, peaceful 
evolution of the Soviet svstem into 
something closer to a normal society 
would thus seem doomed The h( tpe 
rests on a sad misunderstanding of 
the nature of totalitarianism Sooner 
or later the evolutionalv pioecss 
must collide with the stone wall ol* 
the povv’ci monopolv This wall 
can be breached only by giving 
die people a tree choice of rulers— 
llirough elections or other tech¬ 
niques—and that would mark the 
end of the present autex.racy 
Inflammable Stuffs. Predictions 
of the collapse of the Soviet regime, 
no matter how logieallv argued, 
have to be taken with a gram of salt, 
of course History is not logical 
Neither, however, can they be dis¬ 
missed out of hand Revolutions 
have alwavs appeared “impossible” 
until they happened 
I’he meist that a Mihajlc^v, a Car¬ 
der, any student, can attest is that 
there IS i potential for revolution In 
my own book on the subject— Oii7 
Secret Allies the People of Russia * 
published soon if ter the passing of 
Stalin—I wrote “There is no fire, 
but the inflammable stuffs for a 
conflagration are piled high ag.iinst 
the time when internal or external 
events may apply the match ” 

The thesis of the book was that 
Soviet Russia sinc<ri9Ty has been in 
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a state of "permanent eivil war” be¬ 
tween the rulers and the ruled T he 
forced eolleetiv ization in which mil¬ 
lions perished, the terrible blood 
purges, the wartime and postwai 
liquidation of hordes of alleged 
enemies of the regime were all 
battles in that w 3 r 

Since then the “civil war,” in ever 
new shapes, has become sharper and 
more visible, the pile of inflammable 
Stulls has grown bigger The cruder 
type sot terror have been abandoned, 
but the terror machine remains 
intact I’he old-stvle concentration 
camps have been dismantled, but 
mass exiles to “work c(»lonies” in 
Siberia and elsewhere continue The 
economic situation remains un- 
he.ilthy and at points disastrous 
The long-familiar Soviet boasts of 
“overtaking the West” in consumer 
goods and production generally are 
no longer heard* Instead, the Krem¬ 
lin eagerly sex ks trade with the 
West to make up for grave defi- 
e leneies in industrv The country is 
still bogged down in agricultural 
crises 

Moreover, there is a growing 
spirit of defiance among the people 
The postwar generation refuses to 
be intimidatiKl I)i Mihajlov heard 
voung people in the corridors of 
Moscow University singing loudly, 
defiantly, the prison and concentra¬ 
tion-camp songs frowned upon by 
the regime. “In spite of constant 
threats that they will be sent to 
‘work colonics’ for a year or two, 
the students discuss everything 

4 ^ 
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openly,” he wrote There is ample 
e\ idcncc ot a new boldness, ot risk- 
laking, to assert induiduality 

In the tace* of repeated ofncial ap¬ 
peals laced with threats, Soviet 
writers persist m producing works 
which, Jireetl) oi indirectly, chal¬ 
lenge communist*dogmas and in¬ 
dict the regime The populant) ot 
writer^ is in almost direct ratio to 
their polilical courage One ot th^. 
leading tigures in contemporar\ So- 
Mct literature, Alex.inder Sol/heni- 
tsin, gained great popularitv when 
he wrote frankly about the honors 
ot SoMet eonci ntration e'amps 
Not one gc nuine Russian intellee- 
tiial toda\ considers himselt a 
Mar\isl-Leninist, Dr Mihi)lo\ re¬ 
ported The mutinous mrnid ot the 
intelligentsia should not be under¬ 
estimated “The literary ferment 
exists below ihi surface but is not 
therefore anv less Significant than 
the Cl onomie,’ Max Frankel, an old 
Mr)Seovc hand, verote after a Mjit to 
Russia two \ears ago “It is in tact 
a politkal stir whose leaders happen 
to be writers and poets ” 

Lost Magic. The Sosiet dictator¬ 
ship has never achieved what politi¬ 
cal scientists call “legitimacy”, that 
IS, It cannot count on the autom.itic 
allegiance ot in, subjects The gov¬ 
ernment is for ever promoting what 
normal societies take for granted 
losaltv to the existing system Near¬ 
ing the end of its fifth decade of 
<ibsolul( power, the regime must 
still emplov a million full-time “agi¬ 
tators” to “Svll” Its system to the 
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people And these agitators arc in¬ 
creasing!) on the defensive, cring-s 
mg under the scorn of their audi¬ 
ences. 

Moreover, the communist ideolo¬ 
gy, the “heretofore eonne-etive tissue 
has disintegrated,” writes Dr Mi- 
hajlov \\ here oriec there was en¬ 
thusiasm, now' iheic is boredom 
Whcie once there were go.ils ol 
•idealism, now there is only the de- 
siie to live bettei 

Laeking populai acceptance a des¬ 
potism can survive onl) through the 
application of raw ph)sical and 
mental tcrroi 'I his is how Soviet 
communisiif survived in the Stalin 
era Now the new rulers themselves 
admit that inelottrination has lost its 
magk, and, as toi a return to old- 
stvle police terror, they appear tear- 
tul ot risking It They doubt the 
nation will take the old medicine 
again without fighting back 

Balancing Act. The Kremlin dic¬ 
tatorship can only tempori/e b\ 
concessions and reforms that in- j 
variably prove inadeejuate and ma\ 
even sharpen the discontent and 
resistance At the same time it must 
contend with ofiposition to Moscow 
dictation m satellite countries, pro¬ 
liferating hcresie’s among commu¬ 
nists both within and outside the 
Rinsian orbit, and a deadlv struggle 
tor primacv in world communism 
carried on by China How long it 
can maintain its balancing act with¬ 
out a major upset remains to be 
seen 

If there is a new revolution—and 
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the "it” must be cmphdsi/cd—what 
form will It take? 

Colonel Carder expects a revolu¬ 
tion trom above a palaec uprising 
in which elements representing the 
technocrats and managerial class 
will get rid of the communist poli¬ 
ticians. 

To me the most likely kind of rev¬ 
olution would be a popular uprising 
on the model ol Ilungar) in 1^50 , 
True, there are probabl) no orga¬ 
nized anti-regime torecs, no old- 
■itylc? "undergrounds,” no leadership 
waiting to take over But none ol 
these things existed in Hungary 
either 

The tlunganan re\olt began with 
moderate protests, thew Hared into a 
full->ea)e insurrection It was a spe¬ 
cies ol s})ontaneous combustion All 
the pent-up hatreds and hopes buist 
to the suriace Leaders arose trom 
the ranks of the armed forces, from 
among the liberated political piisoii- 
ers, fiom the t’ornmunist Parts 
Itself And this explosive resolution 
ssMs ejuicklv and fully suecesstul 
vvithi'i the c(nintis It was crushed 
onls from the outside 

Hungarv probabls set the pattern 
tor resolutions against modern to¬ 
talitarian polKc-st.itf s Wlitn the 
inome nt is ripe, the si/e f)f the .irms 
becomes irielesant The tnjops and 
(.sen the oflicers cease to be soldiers, 
thes become part of the general 


population and turn their weapons 
against the regime 

Tlie assumption that men like 
Mihajlos and (Lirder arc right, and 
that there is indeed a revolutionary 
potential in Soviet Russia, raises 
grave questions about the policies 
of the demoeratti: poweis Is it in 
their interest, and in the interest of 
the cause of freedom, to help the 
beleagueicd ^loseow dictatorship 
against its rebellious subjects? 

Yet that is what they do when 
they pull the teeth from projiaganda 
beamed to the USSR so as not to 
"irritate” the Kiemlin bosses That 
is what they do when they extend 
lid and trade In making fooel avail¬ 
able they are .icting tcj defeat the 
[leasants 111 then historic struggle 
against state feudalism The same 
logic applies every time the kremlin 
is rescued b\ other countries trom 
other conseejueri^ces of its communist 
fallacies 

It there is a "permanent eivil 
war,*” can the bree World aile^rd to 
remain neutral—or worse, to side 
with the masters against the slaves' 
In leeent vears the West has been 
determined to exploit “areas of ove r- 
lapping interest” with the kremlin 
Cliven a ere;dible rcvolutionarv po 
tcntial however, there, are alreadv 
vast areas of common interest open 
to cxnloiation—neit with the krem- 
lin but with Its restive subjects 

writer William Laurence, “as a place 
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cr* I MINK of heaven,” savs suencf 

whcic I can inter the people to finish the conversations that were inter- 
lupted at cocktail parties.” - Ltunani i >ons 
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GRANDAD 

A love ^tot V smh 1hi\ aiu lome 
only to the ve? v young ami the 
lU'fy old M-m>es Tme 

' \ (jP\M)\d’s house was 50 
\ards nearer the road than 
- fjiirs, but neither w'as really 
lIosi to an\ thing but the land Our 
r.iiTibling two-store V house had 
man\ gables and chimneys, but 
(irandad's w’is a simple structure, 
bieei on!\ on the ends A single 


sto\e-pipe jutted trom the centre ot 
the lout 

Ills tront duor opened on to a 
small, sereened'in poreh He called 
It his gallery, and it was his link 
w'lrh the world Often he would sit 
there gazing out over the open 
prairie His eyes could piek out a 
eow about to calve in a herd almost 
a mile away Se>mctimes he would 
read .iloud from the battered Bible 
on his lap, the old-fashioned round 
spcetaeles pheed precisely midway 
down his nose He had never gone 
to seh(X)l Some of the passages he 
re.id with such authority and drama 
th.il vou knew he’d memorized 
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them many years ago Less familiar 
passages would find him seeking 
'out the syllables one by one with 
his fingers 

As far as I was concerned, the one 
big room inside Grandad’s house 
contained all tJie important treas¬ 
ures of the world Along one wall 
squatted a large, humpbacked 
trunk On the oilcloth-covered table, 
under a spotless white cloth reposed, 
a large jug of treacle, a black, thick 
molasses with a matchless, pungent 
taste 

In the centre of the room sat a 
pot-bellied sto\c During a cold 
nrirth wind its sides would glow red 
Thtrc was no heat in the woild so 
pervading, so comforting 

A dry sink in the corner per¬ 
formed Its intended function with 
dignity On top of it sat the water 
bucket and the big china jug and 
wash-basin which served for wash¬ 
ing hands and dishes Concealed 
behind Its doors were a big bar of 
home-made lyt soap, a solitary black 
fr\ing-pan, and the dry ingredients 
that could make a onc-dish meal 
seem like seven courses 

The straight-backed chair at the 
tabic and the captain’s chair by the 
stove ottered the only conventional 
seating, but there was always the 
trunk, cjr the tarpaulin-covered bed 
(jrandad had ridden too many years 
with a tarpaulin tied behind his sad¬ 
dle to use anything les-y efficient for 
a bedspread Two saddle blankets 
were a bright spot of colour at the 
foot of the bed and furnished extra 


foot warmth on a cold night Be¬ 
sides, you could bury your face in 
them and the faint smell of horse¬ 
flesh gave reality to the stories 
Grandad told by lamplight The 
scrubbed, barren room was only a 
bachelor’s cow camp moved in 
closer to civilization; but to a small 
child It offered a feeling of strength 
present m no other place on earth 

W'hen I was barely four. Grandad 
began teaching me the old folk 
songs of the cattle trails There was 
no accompaniment, but his high- 
topped shoes would beat a solid bass 
rhythm, our clapping hands the off¬ 
beat His aged, croaky voice and my 
squeaky soprano would fill the air 
and rattle the stove-pipe, and in our 
heads the fiddlers played an accom¬ 
paniment livelier and more wonder¬ 
ful than an\ ever played in real life 

It was that year, just before I 
turned five, that he bought me a 
piano I never knew what secret 
dream he gave up to throw down a 
fortune of 150 dollars for the best in¬ 
strument in town For years he had 
existed on a paltr) pension and the 
little he could earn in wages tor odd 
jobs From his onlv living child, my 
father, he would accept nothing ex¬ 
cept for services rendered It wasn’t 
that they weren’t friendly Grandad 
had a fierce independence which no 
one infringed 

From the day I got the piano, sclf- 
discipline entered mv life An hour 
of practice is an endless corner of 
eternity for one so young, but to 
have done less would have been an 
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insult to thi. priLcless gift Grandad 
Would seldom come in to listen, but 
he usually managed to make a trip 
to the well house for water while 1 
practised I didn’t need to look to 
know when ht came I could hear 
the cani , the bad foot dragging be¬ 
hind the other likg a child skipping 
in very slow motion Two or three 
cats usually stepped daintilv in his 
wake—he seemed to communicate 
direct with all animals 

One bright summer morning, I 
went to the well house to wait for 
him It took mv e\cs a moment to 
ad)ust to the dim interior, to identify 
the bright stripe of white in the 
torncr When CJrandad peered in at 
the dooi, I was standing in hypnotic 
horror facing a skunk—a fright¬ 
ened, cornered animal with tail high 
in the air 

“Hack ser\ slowly out of the 
door,” Grandad s^jid He handed 
me his cane as 1 backed past him, 
and began humming an Indian 
dirge in a low, soothing Vbicc 
When he came out, he held the 
skunk high on its tail, walked to¬ 
ss aids the pasture with the skunk 
hanging i|UKtl\ He set the animal 
down gently, facing him, then 
turned anel W'alked slowlv back to¬ 
wards me without looking back 
The skunk blinked in the bright 
••unlight, turned, and humped his 
way across the prairie in the oppo¬ 
site direction, as if being carried by 
a man W( re something that hap¬ 
pened evcr\ day Grandad neser 
told me hov he did it When I asked 
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him he said, “Same principle as rub¬ 
bing your wart away, like the Bible 
savs, faith can move a mountain ” ’ 

I’he years went tumbling by The 
year I made his first birthday cake, 1 
was eight and he was 88 The cake 
sank in the middle and was rock- 
hard on the sides It said “Happy 
Birthday” in red colouring which 
slipfx^d crazily in too-soft frosting, 
but I believed him when he said 
he had never tasted anything so 
wonderful 

The year I was 12 he nearly died 
from er>sipelas His sw'ollcn face 
was a purple blotch on the pillow 
before he would allow us to call a 
doctor By the time he sat on his 
galler\ agaiiv, he no longer had the 
strength to lace his heavy shoes Go¬ 
ing to tie Giandad’s shoes became 
mv first morning duty 

He spoke disparagingly of “that 
budget-bustin’ medicine man,” and 
wdu n his hair had grown beyond the 
bounds of decency I realized he had 
no money for haircuts He seemed 
delighted when I showed up with 
h.ind clippers, shears and comb It 
nestr occurred to me to doubt that 
a i2-\car-old child could cut hair, 
because he never by so much as a 
look expressed a lack of confidence 

He had no small coins to reward 
me with now, but he often insisted 
on m.iking me something to caL 
While the home-cured bacon wis 
crisping in the pan, he would pre¬ 
pare the scrambled eggs Into the 
bacon grease he would dump a 
handful of cornmcal to brown 
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before the eggs were added There is 
no more delicious aroma in the 
whole world 

Just before I left to catch the train 
that would take me away for my 
second year at university, I went to 
say good-bye, as I always did before 
going away For years he’d been 
saying, “I may not be here when 
voii get back,” and it had come to be 
part of the routine 
• This time he said, “I won’t be 
here when you come back,” and the 
tone of voice had something of 
premonition in it that had not been 
there before “God gave us some¬ 
thing special,” he went on, “a close¬ 
ness He gives to few of His 
creatures ” 

I sat tense and intent He’d 
seldom lectured so seriously, always 
showing by action or story what he 
wanted me to be 

“You’ll not always be happy,” he 
said “You have the spirit of a 
wild mustang and the wilfulness 
of a mule, and you’ll always be a 
maverick in the herd Being a mav¬ 
erick is not a bad thing, but it can 
get awful lonely ” 

He wiped his glasses carefully, 
and I couldn’t say a thing for the 
lump in my throat “When I die 


and they phone you to come, don’t 
do It,” he said “I’ll never be far 
from you, but you might not believe 
that if you saw me dead Anyway, 
the ones cryin’ the loudest at a 
funeral is usually the ones that cared 
the least ” He grinned at his own 
observation and* went on “We 
won’t say good-bye this time Just 
walk straight out of here, and I’ll be 
’round if )ou ever need me ” 

I touched his cheek lightly with 
my finger-tips and walked out with¬ 
out a word All the time I felt like 
two people, one wanting to run 
back, the other marching straight 
ahead with shoulders back and chin 
up—the way he liked you to look 
when you had to step off into some¬ 
thing taking a lot of courage 
A few weeks later, the phone call 
came just as I was leasing for a 
lecture 

“I can’t com? to the funeral,” 1 
lied “If I miss those tests. I’ll have 
to rq?cat a whole term ” Just as I 
hung up, my room-mate came in 
“What li that smell'” she asked, 
wrinkling her nose and sniffing the 
air “If I didn’t know ccx>king was 
against the rules. I’d swear I smelt 
cornmeal and something frying*” 
She wasn’t mistaken at all 


iRibND startles f'‘llow photographers by telling them he has the 
world’s most remarkable camera “It has a maximum aperture of f/a, 
automatically aims and focuses in half a second, automatically adjusts 
apertures in even less time,” he says “The colour film on which it records 
IS stereoscopic and self-renewing after every exposure The development 
time IS a fraction of a second ” 

Expensive? It’s priceless—it’s the human eye —Bill Kennedv 
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GusIAV EcKiltIN 

Ail soloisti or in chorus^ this 
family oj singing birds 
provided endless entertainment 



ti-oRL the canaries came, my 
y • laboratory was the usual 
icrro-concrcte cell, with the 
addition ot a radio and a Stcinwa) 
Grand, a chemical bench in the 
middle, scientific equipment, lour 
loo-watt lights A hygienic place 
And out of It the canaries created 
something quite original — the 
world in which they were to live 
I bought the first canar) at a pet- 
shop, three days before Christmas 
You did not have to know about 
canaries to sec that her wooden cage 
was too small I decided to let her 
out Wobbly in her tail, wobbly in 
her wings, ne\crtheless by noon 
next day she could fiy to the tops ot 
the lower sashes ot all four win- 
tlows, to the curtain rods, the radio, 
the filing cabinet 

CondMiseii y ' Ctmaryi, the History of a Fa 

in 1937 The book : 


There is something in the air the 
afternoon before Christmas Eve I 
got It into my hc.id that that lemak 
was lonely So I bought another 
canary, the founder of the family, a 
male whom I called Father H\ 
M.irch it was clear that F.ither was 
too much for Mother She looked 
run down i^nd that is how 1 camt 
to buy another wife tor Father, a 
striped one whom I called Striped 
Mother, and with Striped Mothci 
was completed the first generation 
At nesting time, wire siescs A 
canary needs some framework for 
his house, and that explains why fo 
a few months each spring I can help 
God a bit I wire up the framework 
—to wit, an ordinary small cofTce 
strainer—and there are babies So 
many babies, that I even, in a lush 

Illy," published by Paber & Paber, London 
now out of print 
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moment, took out a small insurance 
policy payable to whoever saw to it 
that that crowd did not just starve if 
I myself had a stroke 

One evening—this now more 
than a year after that first Christmas 
—I saw Striped Mother poke her 
head out from under the filing 
cabinet to look up at me, and what 
•imazcd me was that she was not 
interested in my feet and not in mv 
body but in my eyes That was the 
true beginning of this histor)—the 
moment I first felt the fascination 
of the canarv mind 

I had noticed her at all only be¬ 
cause of the awkward wav she had 
to twist her head through half a 
circle to see up to my eves But it 
was mv feet that might step on her, 
and they were down where she 
might watch them without going to 
that trouble Like every creature she 
was anxious to ha\e a safe world 
around her I was the most impor¬ 
tant part of that world, and it ga\e 
me a jolt to realize that that scrap of 
canarv was trving to get informa¬ 
tion ab )ut me from mv eves was 
trvmg to do to me the very thing I 
was trvmg to do to her—understand 
me 

The Watching Eye. Now I rc- 
•e.illed that when females were col¬ 
lecting the materials for their nests 
I could interrupt even that deep 
instinct—if I turned my eyes their 
wav Again, I had long known 
I might prevent a mother feed¬ 
ing her babies, it least make her 
nervous And strangest of all—I 


must not use my eyes on that fre¬ 
quent gesture of affection when one 
grown-up bird was feeding another 
The two would stop, as if I had 
made them shy 

I soon discovered that Father had 
what among men is spoken of as 
consciousness of leadership When 
Father planted his feet on the edge 
of the music-book on the Steinway 
.rack and prepared to sing, I was 
always able to make anybody see 
how much he resembled that big- 
bodied Belgian \ lolmist, Ysaye, who 
also planted his feet as if he were 
determined to draw the melodies up 
through his body out of the earth 
But Father was not only an extra¬ 
ordinary singer, he was an extra¬ 
ordinary teacher too 

T never knew that a bird lesson 
could be so formal, or a bird teacher 
have such patience Usually, Father 
taught one or tv%o sons at a time, 
but more if others drifted in He 
would sing their notes with them 
till tffcv got them clear, perhaps 
three notes, then lengthen the three, 
sing upwards from them, sing 
downwards from them, and only 
after that start the trills 

In the course of a lesson Father 
might wander olT on something that 
interested him more as artist than as 
teacher, .uid tor that he liked quiet 
.ind if he did not get quiet then he 
might lean across and give someone 
near him a whack 

Rut the lessons were lessons, un- 
mistakablv and because of much 
hearing of the piano he knew things 
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other canaries never learn In the 
best periods the male voices all 
modulated as fast as the piano—did 
not follow the melody, but changed 
key as the piano changed key 
A Song at Twilight. Canary 
voices are affected by anything In 
the parts of the year when I am 
using the typewriter most, all the 
voices go up One twilight there was 
a tone so different that though I was 
hard at work 1 heard it 
It was not like canary song— 
more like a stir of air, an un¬ 
believably rapid quivering It was 
Chicken, one of the young birds 
Where except in his own mind 
could the little bird have heard 
anything like that^ 

I had given up thinking of this 
when again one twilight, 1 was just 
able to make out down the corridor 
and through two doors the noise oi 
someone’s noiseless typewriter Just 
able I had never heard this before, 
and the only reason I heard it now 
was because mv ears were prepared 
by Chicken’s tone But at that dis¬ 
tance the machine had almost the 
same quality as this little bird’s 
vanishing music I knew that I must 
henceforth be veiv careful in de¬ 
ciding what a canary can hear 
Chiefly the male sings to serenade 
the female, as tvervbody knows 
When the mahe sings to the female 
his whole body sings If \ou have 
not before seen it you will think 
it overdone acting—the wav tlie' 
whole anxious bodv advances to- 
wards her on its toes 
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Puck, Father’s second son, a^v^ 
polygamist if ever there W'as one, I 
have seen sing to four ladies at once ^ 
With Puck It was any lady, all 
ladies, same song to all ladi<'s, same 
pressure, same order of events, heat, 
turned on as mechanical as a tap, ^ 
every step in the love sequence a 
trifle more brilliant than any 
nephew or brother 

Sometimes a serenade might end 
in a singing contest, strain come 
into the voices, the piteh rise, 
and in 30 seconds, everything be 
altered It is difficult for a human 
singer to hold a big tone tor as king 
as three-ejuarters of a minute, yet a 
canary when he wants to win can 
hold a tor?c even longer, and this 
IS more bewildering because he 
breathes so much faster than we do 
—90 to 120 times in the minute 
against our 12 to t8 

But when the excitement of song 
IS on him he doe' noi w.mt to stop 
at all to breathe, and it is said that 
birds have ruptured blo(xi vessels 
and died in such a singing feast 
What happens usually is that into 
this contest of two singt rs another 
and another is drawn, till what mr v 
'have begun as a kind of reading of 
poetry becomes a fierce chorus of 
b ltd ing voices 

Canaries Calling. The call-notesv 
that many times a dav went bc'twecn 
husband and wife weie certairly 
speech Then there were the various 
erics, the erv of the mother to ncr 
fledgelings, of a leader to the com¬ 
munity, and the warnings that rose 
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up dav and ni^ht But the most 
stirring speech I ever heard was 
^’Father’s, the terrible time when be¬ 
cause of someone’s carelessness most 
■of the population flew out into a 
» February night 

What was 1 to do^ 

, At least It seemed good sense to 
•'Start plaung the piano, and this I 
’ did There was no result that night 
liut when I started again the follow¬ 
ing morning with the dawn it 
turned out that the eanarics came 
nearer as soon as they heard the 
piano 

To do so they had every v.ird ot 
tilt way to challenge the sparrows, 
.ind that ttxik. courage It also took 
gre.it txcrtion because those flights 
oLit-of-dofirs were much longer than 
the birds were used to Father and 
two sons entered at the very first 
tones, and it was alter that that 
canary song was put to the most re¬ 
markable use I w.is ever to witness 
Father sang back his family He 
st(X)d there on the sill, sang and 
sang, as it to burst his throat, and 
one bv one his children came in 

Cock of the Walk. W hen (Uirist- 
mas came round I went to the 
pel-shop and bought the canines 
another bird 

called him Striped Male Out of 
.^us prison in a flash! Ciav yellow 
and brown, head bristling, back 
arched —dtum niajoff He tramped 
to the front of the Stemway, esti¬ 
mated the distance to my t.ible, 
gambled, made it He had not had 
too easy a time keeping himself in 


the air, yet no sooner did he land 
and get a fresh footing, on he con¬ 
tinued to the bookcase 
The whole population was silent 
Several were below the bookcase on 
the zinc-top table, eating They 
stopped He looked down on them, 
jiiined them His diet at the pet-shop 
had not been much besides water 
and seeds, but that did not prevent 
.him recognizing higher food How¬ 
es er, he thought It best to make sure 
first that all this was his—without 
warning ga\e the amazed bird next 
to him half a dozen pecks, and the 
one beyond, and so on, everybody 
scooting to the four corners The 
table thus cleared. Striped Male 
began nonchalantly to cat 

And this continued When 
Striped Male ate egg no one else ate 
egg WTen Striped Male ate banana 
no one else ate banana When 
Striped Male thought he liked one 
perch whoever was on it got 

By human standards he remained 
Nulgar r>ut It was Striped Male 
whom delicate Striped Daughter 
took for a mate She had never 
paired off with anyone before From 
then on the two were inseparable 
Striped Male’s courtship went 
right on after the marriage Every 
ambition ot his own he had given 
up to devote himself to this female 
Naturally he would beat her, but 
what can be justly said is that the 
personal lives of the two apart from 
each other had no serious meaning 
From morning till night their 
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joint flights cut the <iir, as parallel as 
lines drawn with a ruler and re¬ 
maining so tor all her young-wife 
changes ot direction Briefly, Striped 
Daughter and Striped Male had that 
kind of relationship of which one 
says “Nothing can go wrong ” 
The following Christmas 1 again 
bought a new bird—Crusty—and it 
was tor her that it happened, what I 
thought never could—Striped Male, 
deserted Striped Daughter In the 
weeks that followed I watched 
Striped Daughter, but it she was 
hurt she kept it where no man’s eve 
eould see Her busv life buzzed on 
as It had And Crusty was all da\ 
followed by her slave, as Slnptd 
Daughter had been 
That whole winter Crust\ held 
her m.in ^'et I could not be rid of— 
well, mv opinion is, Striped Male 
visited Striped Daughter now and 
then Whether th<i change of teeling 
was gradual or all at once I do not 
know ^ et I do know that on the 
first ot March I saw Striped Male 
flying in parallel streaks with 
Striped Daughter again The hus¬ 
band back with the wife Over 
Striped Daughter was the old 
world-se«)uring busyness Looking 
at her you would still have said that 
nothing had happened Looking 
at him vou would not have been so 
sure 

Choral Symphony. But the picture 
I would leave with you is of song 
On Sundavs when a classical concert 


would begin to come over the radio ' 
the whole spirit of the place would 
change The radio stands against • 
the south wall between the win¬ 
dows, and after a while you always . 
believed that the orchestra was liter¬ 
ally down in that box This gave to 
the laboratory out in front of the box, 
the feeling of being a great hall with 
the singing canary audience all 
round the balcony of it 
Hinge, Father's first-born, would 
be high to the back of his perch, he 
always occupied the same place, the 
other singers in a great semi-circlc 
1 (jw on the sides and rising towards 
him Sometimes he would sing un¬ 
interruptedly through an entire 
Loncert, showing an increasing free¬ 
dom as the j)rogramme mounted to 
its glory He would not look like a 
canary any more It w'as inspiration 
Fabulous canary singing on those 
fabulous Sundays’ Ail the males 
would sing, often a temale Once 
Striped Daughter sang through half 
a concert It was that heavenly after¬ 
noon when Toscanini conducted the 
Ninth Symphony—took chorus and 
orchestra, wrenched them out of 
themselves, or back into themselves, 

1 do not know which 
And this canary singing was not 
speech, not love-making No, these \ 
tinv birds with their tiny voices that' 
Sunday afternoon came very near to 
man’s own high conception of art 
for art’s sake, song for song’s sake, 
the creation of impersonal beauty 
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Points 

to 

Ponder 

Tiih iiL^Ri has Its own memory A 
woman wh(» cannot recollect the most 
important great events will recollect 
through a lifetime things which ap¬ 
pealed to her feelings —h.iI/oc 

Bi- yi’icK to praise. People like to 
piaise those who piaist them He sin- 
cere in doing this 

Ik polite If you aie, others will be 
polite to you That makes life a little 
easier 

He helpful This is the first defini¬ 
tion of success. 

He cheerful There are enough crepe- 
hangers around without adeling to the 
list. 

Don’t be envious By far the better 
wav is to assume that what the other 
fellow does, you can do as well or 
better —Bernard Baruch 

Sir Rabiluiranath Tagort, Nobel 
Pri7c-winning poet, once said, “I have 
on mv table a violin string It is free. 
I twist one end of it and it responds 
It IS free. But it is not free to do what 
a violin String is supposed to do—to 
pioduce music. So 1 take it, fix it in 
my violin and tighten it until it is 
taut Only then is it fret to be a violin 
string ” By the same token we are 


free when oui lives are uncommitted, 
but not to be what we were intended 
to be Real freedom is not freedom 
jrom, but freedom for — Robert YoungN, 

Re neutng \ out tmth Dtiy by Hay 

Tlit MINI! likes a strange idea as 
much as the body likes a strange pro¬ 
tein and resists it with similar energy 
If we watch ourselves honestly, we 
shall often find that we have begun to 
argue against a new idea even before 
It has been completely stated 

— \rthui Kocstlii 

Tht 4il of Creation (I-lut(hiii&un, Londmi) 

SiviL, in Its fine*st sense, is the last 
acquirement of the educated mind, it 
is also the most useful. It pervades the 
whole being The administrator with 
a sense of style hales waste, the engi¬ 
neer with a sense of style ccononii/es 
his material, the artisan with a sense of 
style prefers good work Style is the 
ultimate morality of mind 

* —Altrcil North Whitehi id 

Tht Iiiri, of Fduiation (h lUnn 1 omloii) 

M AN HAS never willingly relinquished 
the campfire He carried it indoors 
and rekindled its embers, and it be¬ 
came the hearth fire a flame, sister to 
the flame of love So much he rescued 
from the loss of paradise. 

— \\ illiiirn CJra\ The Izaak Walton Magitsirif 

The human story does not always un 
fold like a mathematical calculation on 
the principle that two and two make 
four Sometimes in life they make five 
or minus three, and sometimes the 
blackboard topples down in the middle 
of the sum and leaves the class in dis¬ 
order and the pedagogue with a black 

eve. —W’mston Churchill 
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On fin’ i'o/iln/r/if, a nntssivc 
sncitil i(j^h(Uind IS hdnin^ jihu't' 
hill'd irith,, jsjnnn ibc Mrnth find 
‘rriDihr;^ (nnlflrymrin i:i rm/ifiir.s 
t ( n/}i)})};(*\ M h! i .ridfi.sfUf'.s 


]f \I K I.OWN tlu 

W.igum in I\ins on .1 
tine Sundjv .ittLirmon 
and suddenly \oii hast a sense ot 

y / 

beiriiT transfilanted to Madrid or 
Haieelona \ou heMr onl) a babble 
ot Spanish voices Visit a IWlgian 
industrial e'it\ like Lie^e and you 
soon lind (Iieek tateS, Italian res¬ 
taurants, Spanish grocerv stores 
Turn on the ladio in a West Cier- 
man hotel room and you ma> hear 
a programme in Spanish or Jt.ilian 
or (rreek 

All these arc ndieatums ot one ol 

CofnltmiJ fioni iWk. 


Europe 
Mi grates to 
Work 

ih Ipwin Koss 

the most sigmtieanl eeonomie devel¬ 
opments on the Lontinenl loela) 
the massive surs;e ot iinmigianl 
labour tiom the impoverished south 
to the ilTlueni north I ami with .1 
growing shortage ot workers, the 
eountries ot Western hurope have 
had to import some tour million 
toreigners to keep then boe>ming 
eeonomies operating at Lull throttle 
West Germanv plavs host to more 
ih.m .1 million “guest workers,” 
branee employs r 5 million In 
Swit'/erland, one in every three em¬ 
ployed persons is a ioreigner In 

1 ofk J'inie’t Maifaziui 
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Belgium, the coal mines would vir¬ 
tually cease operating without them, 
tor they constitute 8o per cent of the 
labour force in some pits 

Dreams of Fortupe. This large- 
scale migration of labour, which 
began in the late 1940’$, produces 
feciprocal adsantages, as well as 
grievous social problems The soutli- 
(riicrs come north for higher wages, 
sttady work, a chance ot saving and 
a better life alter they return home 
They take the hard, unpleasant jobs 
They dig ditches, l.iy railway 
sleepers, pour molten lead in foun¬ 
dries, perform tbe dull, repetitive 
work on factory assembly lines, the 
menial clcan-up chores in hotels and 
rest.iLirants Probabfv no more than 
one per cent are skilled w'orkers in 
industiv 

Some realize their dreams In 
Ciermany it is not uncommon for 
a Turkish worker tt) save enough 
money to buy a second-hand car, 
renovate it and triumphantly return 
to Istanbul to go into the taxicab 
business Italians in Switzerland 
some times W(>rk tor ten years to buy 
a small cafe in their home-tow'n But 
the lot of the migrant worker is 
varied, and neit all of them fare so 
Well 

“If I Had the Choice.” Perhaps 
20 per cent of the foreign workers in 
France learn the language, import 
their families and settle down Visit¬ 
ing a coal-mining community in 
Lorraine, I was invited into the 
home of 29-ycar-old Antopio Rug- 
giu, a jolly, round-faced Sardinian 


Home was an immaculate two-bed¬ 
room flat in a concrete building 
owned by the French coal authority 
(Miners in France have long been 
privileged characters, with free 
housing and heat, as well as trans¬ 
port to the mine ) I was introduced 
to Ruggiu’s wife, a demure girl in 
her early twenties I’he sitting-room 
—armchairs and settee unholstcred 
in a lively red—lot>kcd as if it had 
recently come from a furniture 
showroom, and Ruggiu glow'ed 
With pride 

In Sardmii, Ruggiu had worked 
for his father, an artisan in the con¬ 
struction trade But jobs were scarce, 
and so in he came to France 

A tew vears later he returned to 
/ 

Sardinia, married, and brought his 
bride north Ruggni works with 
pick and shovel at the coal face, ht 
(arns 700 francs (Rs 700) a month, 
which he finJs adtejuate And e.ich 
year he lakes his family back to 
Saedmia on his four-wcek holiday 

His children, aged three and five, 
born in France, will soon go to 
French schools, and be integrated 
into the community “If I had the 
choice,” he says, “I’d prefer to wi>rk 
in Sardinia for half the wage, but 
there isn’t any woik ” He feels an 
occasional tw'ingc of homesickness, 
but he IS basically a settled, con¬ 
tented man 

Same-Pay Principle. Within the 
Common Market, a standard set of 
regulations controls the status of all 
workers from member countries 
Immigrants receive the same pa\ 
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and Working conditions as citizens, 
the same social-security benefits, 
such as unemployment compensa¬ 
tion, sickness disability and Lmily 
allowances Workers from non- 
Common Market countries, like 
Spain and Turkey, .ire guaranteed 
the same pa\ and working condi¬ 
tions, but social-security provisions 
are sometimes less generous 

Migration has many advantages 
for the labour exporting countries 
It reduces unemployment at home 
It provides, in the remittances from 
distant sons, a welcome source ot 
foreign exchange When the mi¬ 
grants return, as most eventualIv do 
—after one vear, or three years, or 
ten—manv bring with them some 
rudimentarv acquaintance with fac- 
teirv methods, making them a useful 
source of manpower for the home 
country's industrialization The 
complete circle can be seen in Itah, 
where a number of hrms now ad- 
vtTtise for Italians with toresgn 
working experit iKc Some (German 
employers resent this competition 
for t/2etf Italians * 

Employment Agents. Large 
companies frequently send recruit¬ 
ing teams abroad I’he Frcneh, 
Cierman and Dutch governments 
maintain permanent missions in 
other countries which Wfirk with 
the* national employment services, 
matching job eirdtrs with leical sup¬ 
plies of surplus labour giving can¬ 
didates aptitude U'sts and medical 
examinations, providing free trans¬ 
port abroad for those who qualify* 
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The recruiting agents rarely have 
a problem finding volunteers K 
Lewin, deputy chief of the Nether¬ 
lands OfHcc of International Labour 
Market AlTairs and Immigration, 
recalls a visit of his mission to 
Ankara, Turkey Huge crowds ot 
Workers gathered silently in the rain 
outside Sent by provincial labour 
oll^ee^, manv had been on the road 
ror days, making the long trek to the 
capital by horse or mule and then by 
tram, the*v had to pay ior their own 
transport, as well as tor passports, 
documents and stamps If they were 
rejected tor any reason, 11 w'as trag¬ 
edy—the end ot the great dream ot 
making their tortune in Western 
Europe 

Workers taken on in their home 
countries generally sign one-year 
contracts Camtraets are less trequent 
when yv'orkers go abroad on their 
own They often enter the country 
as “tourists,” get a job, then ic'gular- 
i/e their status by obtaining work 
and residence permits 

Even whcie there is a great de¬ 
mand tor skilled labour, as in (»er- 
manv, few foreigners want to enter 
a training programme and accept 
smaller wages for a two- to four-year 
period Initially, they get oii-the-job 
training through interpreters or 
tr(>m unoflicial bosses ot their own 
nationality Some large firms oflcr 
language courses and provide other 
services advice on family prob¬ 
lems, free transport home at (Christ¬ 
mas time, special diets for Moslems 
I'he West German railway even has 
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a mosque on wheels for its Turkish 
.workers. 

^ Houses and Hovels. Housing is 
the toughest problem since, with the 
exception of Belgium, there is not a 
labour-importing country in West¬ 
ern Europe without a housing 
sliortage The foreign worker, com¬ 
ing last, fares wprst 
In most countries, employers who 
recruit labour abroad arc required 
by the government to provide 
housing This usually takes the 
torm ot barracks where the workers 
live dormitoi)-sl)lc, two to eight 
in .1 room Foreign workers are 
usu illy required to have adequate 
housing betore their families can 
join them Thousands ot lamihcs, 
ot course, come in illegally, as 
tourists, then settle down in the 
slum areas 

At Champigny-sur-Marne, just 
outside Pans, 10,000 Portuguese 
workers live in wh.it the French call 
a hidonville (A hidon is a metal 
[letrol drum, Ikittcned out, it makes 
<i basic building material ) The 
C li.impig'iy htdonvilU consists ot a 
network ot rutted, refuse-strewn 
lanes, winding through clusters ot 
tumbledown huts Some boast a 
jjanc ot glass or an electric light 
jiulb None has a toilet or running 
water I'hc average hut is about 12 
feet square, seven feet high, just big 
enough for four beds, a table and a 
stove Rent Ks lyo a month The 
landlord is generally another Por¬ 
tuguese who has made good 
At the Sulzer Brothers Co in 


Winterthur, Switzerland, in con¬ 
trast, one enters another world. Sul¬ 
zer, manufacturer of diesel engines 
and other heavy equipment, em¬ 
ploys more than 4,000 foreigners, 
most of them Italians. Two years 
ago it opened a Rs 24 lakhs resi¬ 
dence for single meft that resembles 
a suburban block of Hats and accom¬ 
modates 387 A wcll-furnishcd bed¬ 
room lets tor Rs 80 a month, a bed 
in a room tor four costs Rs 33 The 
building has central heating, tiled 
shower rooms, a large woodworking 
shop in the basement for hobbyists, 
two attractive day-rooms and an 
espresso bar 

Strangers in a Cold Land. £\ en 

where workers’ housing is good, as 
it IS at most large concerns, it in¬ 
evitably tends to reinforce the ghetto 
lite of Its inh.ibitants Only a minor¬ 
ity ot workers ever mingle with the 
local citizens, wilt) tend to be in- 
dillerent or sometimes even hostile 
In Switzerland, advertisements for 
rooms to let often carry the line, 
“Italians excluded” or “Foreigners 
not admitted ” 

Prejudice is inevitabh fed by dif¬ 
ferences in habit Residents ot 
Eee]ueMllv , .1 small town near 

Pans whtie Italian car-workers are 
housed, were initially greatly upset 
by the toreigncrs’ passion for group 
singing as they walked to their 
lodgings I’hroughout Germans 
and Switzerland, there is a consider¬ 
able resentment at the throngs ot 
foreign workers who populate rail¬ 
way terminals every Sunday Thev 
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mill about aimlessly, chatting ip 
small groups, occasionally reading a 
newspaper or taking a nap on a 
bench For the transplanted worker, 
.1 stranger in a cold, misty land, the 
railwa\ station takes the place ot the 
piaz/a—there he not only meets his 
friends, but ca.ches up on the latest 
gossip from new arrivals 
Accommodation. A variety ot 
welfare organizations try to bring 
the foreigner out of his lone I v shell 
and at the same time awaken a re- 
spi>nsive bond of sympathy among 
the host population But it is a 


Two years ag(), when the number 
ot foreign workers in Switzerland 
approached 700,000, the government 
began to impose maiipniwer con¬ 
trols But enforcement was patchy, 
towards the end of 1964, 816,000 for¬ 
eign w'oikers had accumulated Last 
Ftbriiary, the government ordered 
.ill iirms to reduce the number of 
thiir foreign workers by five per 
cent within four months, unless 




they succeeded in finding other jobs, 
those dischaigcd were to be expelled 
from the country ^ 

One cause of Swiss concern is the 
country’s balance-of-payments defi¬ 
cit, which is almost equal to the re¬ 
mittances that foreign workers send 
home Fears are expressed that tic 
quality of Sw'iss workmanship is de¬ 
clining I’he greatest anxiety is that 
the more than a million foreigners 
(dependants included) in a country 
with a popul.ition of 5 7 million will 
somehow change the “Swiss way 
ot life ” 

But if the foreign workers hast 
brought new social problems anti 
anxieties, the fact remains that 
Switzerland has become so depen¬ 
dent on them that if the bulk of 
them should go home—a highlv un¬ 
likely development—their departure 
would cause an economic collapse 
Switzerland will somehow have to 
adjust Itself to the foreigner if it 
w'ants to remain prosperous And so 
w'lll the rest of \\’estern Europe 


M\ Fan' l^uiy 

MioDiE-sfriI) American woman deducted 1 50 dollars on her income- 
lax return as a “loss” on a racy novel When questioned, she explained, ‘ I 
bought the book as a birthilay present for a friend in Boston But after I 
bought It, the hook was banned in Boston, and I—well, I thought it 
wouldn’t be proper to sell it ” 

The auditor was perplexed “Did the book actually cost that amount?” 
he asked 

“Well, no,” the lady answered in obvious embarrassment “It really 
cost 4 dollars liut after I heard about its being banned, I read the parts 
that they banned it for So I thought that to be absolutely fair, I should 

only deduct I 50 dollars ” — Tne infernal Revenue, edited by Albert G Miller 
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i()()(l-l)ve, 

Liitie Bov! 

^ In A mem an father's 
poiif nan i fa? eu'ell to 
hts on the 
hoy's fust day at school 


H'v H Gordon Greln 



‘'IP'^on’i woRR'i about m\ 

I ■ CDS or mv kittens. Dad,” 
.M-Jr \\L said as he threaded his 
arms through the straps ot his new 
satehel “I’ll lorik atter them as soon 
.IS 1 eome home I” 

1 doubt il ikirr\ has e\en asked 
himsdt whether h? likes this idea ot 
eommeneing school He merel\ 
knows ditit he is si\ now, and that 
this day is as unalterably in the 
seheme of things as the se.isons an , 
He is reads to go down the lane to 
the bus, leaving behind all those 
brimming, boisterous months when 
this farm h.is been his 
Things .ire desolate these d.iys on 
our famih farm, and 1 eonfess that 
I often Wonder it there is an\ point 
in tiving to hang on 1 tinel m\self 
haunted bv the fenees which must 
be repaired, the sagging barns 
w'hose bones must lx* straightened, 
the undernourished acres which 
need fertilizer and fresh seed I 
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think also ot the mountain of bills 
piling up tor the tew things we have 
done and say to myselt, “Perhaps 
the economists aren’t so cold¬ 
blooded after .ill when they urge 
strugglers like me that we ought to 
get off the land and leave it to 
people who will regard farming as 
a business and not a wav ot life ’’ 
But on this dav, when mv last son 
stand' ready for sthiKil, I am thank¬ 
ful that I haven’t vet surrendered 
the tarm For as I look at this sun- 
peeled, adventure-scarred voung lad 
I am now turning out to the con¬ 
tusion ot the world bevond, I know 
that whattscr its faults, and no 
matter how impr.ictieal it mav be, 
the t.irm is sending our son off to 
school with a magnificent education 
alreadv completed 

No prince could have been more 
privileged, or had more willing sub- 
jeets to worship'his hnitsteps, than 
Barrv in the short vears that his legs 
have been long enough and tree 
enough to tollow his heart about 
this place I have seen him walking 
.icross the fields on a sparkling 
morning with half a dozen dogs, a 
flock of sheep and his tomcat all 
bunched behind him as it he were 
the Pied Piper of Hamel in I have 
seen the colts tollow him so lovinglv 
that he would sometimes stop to 
wipe their breath trom the bai k of 
his neck Or perhaps they keep nib¬ 
bling at his b.ick pockets until he 
turns round and shakes a warning 
fist at them One colt sometimes 
asks forgiveness at such a scolding, 
6o 
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for he will rear up as if to embrace 
Barry and place his front feet on 
the boy’s shoulders ^ 

I have watched the shine of 
Barrv’s eyes as he has cupped a day- 
old chick in his hands and pressed 
Its yellow fluff against the red ot his 
cheek I have heard him crawling 
through the shall and the webs .ind 
the dark ot a stable lott to find 
where the cat has hidden her kit¬ 
tens I have watched him go to sleep, 
nose to nose with his favourite dog, 
as if he were determined to keep 
love beside him all through the 
night 

Is there any better lesson tor a 
child to learn than how to love and 
be loved^'And what parents tan be 
so proud a-, to believe that then love 
is all that a child needs, and that 
they are all he ever needs to love' 
But love is not the onlv lesson this 
impractical tarm has taught mv bov 
He has learnt confidenct, too Per¬ 
haps there is a connexion perhaps 
ctiiifidcnce comes trom love 

Wc have a Belgian mare, 17 h.inds 
high, in our pasture <')ne almost 
needs a stcpladder to get on to her 
back And vet one d.iv vv'hcn that 
voung lad thought no one was look¬ 
ing, he climbed the pasture gate and 
swung himself aboard The man 
took him for a little walk through 
the field .nnd eame back to the same 
gate She hadn’t even .1 halter on 
Barrv climbed ofl .ns casilv as he had 
mounted and didn’t think the ad 
venture worth reporting 1 wouldn’t 
have known about it h.id I not just 
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happened to look out of the window 
at the right time 

He learned that confidence at a 
very tender age Once when he was 
only tour, we brought our sheep 
into the stable to examine some car 
tags, and Barrv stood in the passage¬ 
way to watch One stubborn old ewe 
bolted, made straight for that pas¬ 
sageway, knocked him down and 
sailed over the top of him It sou 
know sheep, sou know the rest 
Fsers animal in the flock had to do 
the same bitts head ot sheep sailed 
oser him while he las there An¬ 
other child might base gone into 
hsstcrics Not H.irrs When the last 
sheep h.id billowed the leader he 
mcrels got up .ind said, “Dad, those 
elamn sheep all got out on me’” 

('onhdenv.e like that, sou mav tell 
me, will make him unbearably sure 
ot himself some das 1, too, might 
be atraiel ot that, were it neit for the 
fact that he has also learnt to won- 
ele r And for the faim bos there is 
no limit to wonder The crimson 
pulse in the gills ot a fish The ^iil- 
lights ot the glow-worms he catches 
in the k'lig grass at night and puts 
in .1 )ar to take to bed with him 

-Vnd IS there ans place e;n God’s 
earth ss he re a small bos’s questions 
start so earls and rcaeh so tar as they 
do on a tarm^ Whs does a cow put 
her tongue up her nose, Dadds ^ 
Whs doesn’t a dog wag his tail up 
and dosvn sometimes, Daddy ^ How 
high IS the sks ^ You couldn’t lift 
the world as long as you have to 
stand on it, could sou, Daddy^ 


Why does a car battery make a hole 
in your trousers when you sit on it? 

Some of you worry that so much 
treedom and so tew boundaries will 
deprive a boy ot the lesson of disci¬ 
pline But my son’s life hasn’t been 
all ptictry At six he has learnt the 
meaning ot work He knows what 
It IS to sweat and itch with his 
brothers in the has He has had to 
fight brambles to pick his share of 
blackberries He has had chickens to 
letd, honey to gather, grass to cut 

On occasion, he has still had time 
to get into mischict and has had to 
be punished I recall the night last 
winter when no amount of reason¬ 
ing or threat could dissuade liarrs 
from tearing round the living-room 
as if he were a runawas horse 
“Stop It this instant,” I command¬ 
ed, “or I’ll throw you out ot the 
tront door ’ ” 

That was anrintercsting promise, 
and the runawas horse ran faster 
than cser I wirnc*d him twice 
more, then c.irried him out, kicking 
and squalling 

The result w.ns electrifsing To 
the rest of the famils as well as to 
the bos, I had suddenls become the 
lowest form of animal life “You 
wouldn’t dare do a thing like that 
in the town ’ ”*mv wife told me next 
morning “The neighbours would 
have the police after you’” 

Probabls quite true But it was 
enough for me to remember how, 
after he had cried out his svrath at 
me, Barrv had quietly climbed to 
my knee, hugged me as close as he 
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could and gone to sleep What was 
the use ot trying to tell Mother that 
this was a man’s quarrel and that 
It had to be settled a man’s way? 

And now, mv bov, \our days of 
being little arc all but over I imag¬ 
ine that vour mother will crv a bit 
when that school bus goes down the 
road, hi't a father isn’t supposed to 
do a thing like that He can onK 
scribble a tew thoughts in the 
middle ot the night when there is 
no one about 

You are leaving the rowdv world 
ot men and .inimals to go to school 
And some loveK lad\ who doesn’t 
know which end of a cow gets up 
first will teach \ou to behave, and 
tell vou w'hat she insists is most im- 
port.mt for a bov vour age to know 
As the vears pass, vou will go on to 


other ladles who will pursue this 
ennobling pnjcess further, adding 
facts, facts, facts 

Your teachers and your mothci 
will think me a heretic for saving 
this, Barry, but I don’t much care 
how high vojir pile ot facts mav 
climb I only hope that in these 
neccssarv years ot tact-piling, vou 
lose none of that education which is 
.ilrcadv yours 

For any of the wise poets, anv of 
the mightv preachers, anv of the 
men who have set this world on hre 
with great thoughts would tell vou 
gladh il ihcv could that there is 
nothing a m.in can Itain in all his 
lifetime richer than the love, the 
confidence and the trembling sense 
of w'onder which vou tike with vou 
when vou go down mv l.ine todav 




For BettiTj Fot 

I’c) ( n fcBRATF his wedding anniversary, a sentimental husbaml decided 
to take his wife to the same restaurant where he had proposed to her 
years earner His w’lfe was less elated over the plan Thinking that she had 
lost all feeling for him, he asked, “Doesn't that mean anything to 
Don’t vou rtmcmlier that I proposed to v«>u there?’’ 

“Yes, I do,’’ she replied And then she sighed. “Look, CJcoigt, T’vt bet n 
meaning to tell you this for years, but I haven’t had the heart When vou 
proposed, the orchestra was playing, and I was nocUling my head to the 
music I certainly wasn’t agreeing to get married - Rdiph Brooks 

An Amlrk an fisherman friend (»t ours has had several of his largest hsh 
mounted and has hung them in his study Each fish is identified by a small 
plac]ue giving vital stati tics such as “Striper--caught at Silver Lake by 
Rav Roberts, C'atfish—caught at Nueces River by Ray Roberts ” 

When Mrs Roberts hung her husband’s portrait in the study she placed 
a similar plaque below it reading “Ray Roberts—caught at Flint by 
Mary Alice Rot' rts ’’ — M iTKiirct Viilcncid 
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Ifi the Jirst bloody Jays of the 
Castro regime the Colombian 
Ambassador in Havana lived 
through a nightmai'e — 
and saved the lives of 55 
people in his custody 

Terror 


G linting greasily in the lamp¬ 
light, the tommy-guns in the 
hands of the ii assassins 
pointed at my wife, my son and 
myself The leader of the band, a tall 
young man dressed in the green 
battle-dress (jf Castro’s Havana 
rebels, spoke in staccato bursts 
“Sehor Ambassador, if you turn 
over to me the enemies of the state 
you are protecting, you need have 
no fear we shall Molate your em¬ 
bassy by killing them here We shall 



Twenty feet away, behind 
doors leading to the bedroom wing 
of the Colombian Embassy, were 53 
Cubans who had placed their lives 
under the protection ot my country’s 
flag Many could hear every word 
of the parley 

In the past I had sometimes 
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Hi luAN Cal VO 

Former ( olombian Ambassador 
to Cuba 
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wondered what it would be like to 
face death. Now I felt detached, like 
an observer rather than a participant 
in this desperate encounter 

“Senor Comandante,” I replied, 
“if you wish to kill those people who 
have come to me for refuge, you are 
going to have to kill me, my wife 
and my son along with them. It is 
now 4am and m three hours it will 
be dawn (jo ahead with this killing, 
and I promise you that before dawn 
you and all your men will also be 
killed—because to save face before 
the world Castro will have to deny 
responsibility for this massacre It 
you do shoot, you and I are going to 
die just a few hours apart ” 

Outside in the street, there was a 
ripping sound of gunfire, then 
silence It was January 5, 1959 
Havana had been a city without law, 
teriori/cd by a looting mob while 
awaiting the arrival of Fidel Castro 
for the formation of a government 
to replace that of Fulgencio Bajista, 
who had fled a few days before 

I had been C'olombian Ambassa¬ 
dor to Cuba since IQ55 During that 
time I had seen how Castrfi’s rise 
had been brought about by a com¬ 
bination of bribery, subversion and 
diabolicall\ clever propaganda An 
itj^age had been created of Castro as 
a fiery idealist willing to chance any¬ 
thing to free his country from the 
grip of a bloodv dictatorship I 
knew di^Terentlv 

Ever since my arrwd in Cuba, a 
folder, sent to me by Colombia’s de¬ 
partment of e’ minal investigation, 
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had been in my desk. In it were re¬ 
ports relating to Castro and his role 
as “finger man” in the assassination 
of Jorge Eliecer Gaitan in Bogota in 
1948. Gaitan, a powerful political 
leader friendly to the leftists, had 
been ordered by them to break up 
a meeting of the Ninth Inter-Ameri¬ 
can Conference in Bogota Gaitan 
refused and was marked for death 
At the same time, Castro, then 
studying at the University of Ha¬ 
vana, went to Bogota with two asso¬ 
ciates to attend a student conference 
They and several other students 
made an appointment with Gaitan 
As Gaitan was on his way to keep 
the appointment he was cut down 
b\ a fusilade’of bullets Fointing to 
an unknown man in the crowded 
street, C'astro shouted, “There is the 
assassin * ’ The mob literalU beat the 
man to death, while (.Castro and his 
Cuban companions, one of whom 
was seen carrying a pistol, escaped 
and made their wav b.«ck to Cuba 
I also knew that Castro had been 
implicated in two cold-blooded mur¬ 
ders in CXiba of a fellow student 
who had challenged him fur the 
student leadershipj and of a police¬ 
man Widely pictured as a gallant 
warrior, the Castro I knew of was 
a man of brutal violence 
Now, in Januarv 1959, with the 
help of gullible diplomats and 
journalists, Ckistro’s revolution had 
succeeded I had cabled my govern¬ 
ment, “This IS no Latin American 
revolution It is Uki well planned 
and t(X) well executed ’’ 
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Batista had fled Cuba shortly after 
midnight on January i I heard 
about It two hours later While my 
wife and I were discussing this diasi* 
matically sudden aclion, Dr Joigt 
Ciarci'a Montes, the Cuban minister 
of cdueation arrive’d with his wife 
and asked for asylum I, ot course, 
took them in 

Rtali/ang that it was mv duly to 
oiler rcliige to those who would be 
Castro’s lirst targets, I began a senes 
of telephone ealls Before dawn we 
had 5^ Cub ins under our root, in¬ 
cluding tne ministers ot labour, 
hnanee, delenvc, justice, e'Oinrnu- 
nications and interior, and their 
lamilica 

Then there was a kn»>ek on the 
door, and on e>ur step stood the 55th 
—Eusebio Mujal, leader ot the Cu¬ 
ban Laboui Fede'ration Mujal had 
oppe^-ed Castro bitterly from the 
outse’t, lesisting eflorts on the part 
of till lommiinists to take over 
the* 1 iboui movement llisinnucme 
had iiel|X.d to prevent Castro from 
eiTeeling a general strike, .md his 
alliance with Batista and — for 
Ckistro his refusal tt> negotiate 
with the communists m ulc him a 
marked man 

Muj il's arriv 1 altered oui situa- 
• tion, for I now hael under mv pro- 
te'e tion the two mi n most dangeious 
to (kislro’s cause—Mujal and Dr 
Santiago Rey, minister of the inter¬ 
ior, whose jxilice hies contained 
information highly damaging to 
Castrt) 1 made up my mind ejuie'kly 
To save their lives, and the lives of 


the other refugees, I had to get Rey 
and Mujal out of my Embassy as 
rapidly as possible 
'I'he Argentine E^mbassy had just 
moved, and its new location might 
not vet be known to the rank-and- 
tile Fitleliitds Mujal would have to 
bt hidden there until I could make 
plans to get him out of Cuba Dr. 
key Would be sent to tlie Chilean 
Embassv I’lie ambassador there was 
ail old and valued friend 

Alter We had successfully spirited 
^lujal and Rt y away m tlic Embassy 
ear, we settled down for a siege 
By lanuaij working through 
the U S Lnib issv and other friendly 
agencies, I managed to get Mujal 
smuggled aboard a plant for the 
Argentine Rev was taken to Chile 
The U S Ambass.idor telephoned 
to till me that he had places on the 
ferry to Key West for any of the 
people undiT mv protection who 
wished to go All re 1 used, feeling it 
was dnubtlul it tlicv would be able 
to gel through the slieets alive to 
reacli the tcIr^ 

On January 5 the blow I had been 
(xpee'ting fell 

The Portuguese Ambassadoi’s 
wife told nu of a rumour that mv 
lesidence wms to be attacked and »^he 
refugees muideied I quh kly in¬ 
formed tile Spanish Ambassador, 
the Marejn* s de Vellista, and that 
eveningvve winttosi,. F.iuicC'hau- 
mdn, one of the rebel leaders in 
I lav ana 

It was tlu first time I had been in 
the Presidential Palace since the last 
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days of Batista There were broken 
bottles everywhere And Boating 
amid the debris were untold num¬ 
bers of chicken feathers—memen¬ 
toes of the rebels’ raids on the 
henhouses of Havana The rebels 
were also there in force, filling the 
nxims and corridors, sleeping, 
drinking, eating and gambling 
Chaumdn, an aide at his side, 
listened .ittentively as I told him of 
the rumour that the intern.itional 
guarantees of mv Embassy might be 
broken, and asked that a guard be 
posted Suddenly, in the midst of 
the discussion, there was the sound 
of a shot The aide rushed from the 
room, and in a few minutes came 
back, smiling “It was nothing,” he 
said “One of the men was eleaning 
his rifle when another bumped into 
him and so he shot the clumsy fel¬ 
low ” He paused and said deliber- 
atclv, “\ou reali/(» how diflicult it 
IS to control these people 

The silence that followed w'as 
broken b\ C'diaumen saying,‘“We 
shall be happy to send a guard of 
-:o men foi your Embass\, although, 
of course, there can be no truth in 
the rumour th.it it is to be atUicked ” 
Hack in the residence, 1 s iid good¬ 
night to our giKsts, and thev went 
olT to their rooms The streets out¬ 
side were silent At 2 a m m\ wile 
and I went to our room and lav on 
our beds fullv clothed Alfredo, mv 

j 

22-vcar-old son, stretched out on a 
(Oi'ch ncMi the door The next thing 
I knew, my son was shaking mv 
shoulder and saying urgently, 
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“Father, come quickly—we are 
being attacked • ” 

Following Alfredo, I went into 
the living-room It was filled with 
Castro’s uniformed men, armed 
with sub-machine guns All spoke 
in the cultivated accents of the uni¬ 
versity and none appeared to be 
older than Alfredo 
The leader launched into a tirade 
when I told him that he was caus¬ 
ing a breach of international law 
He kicked at the crumpled Colom¬ 
bian flag that had been torn from 
the wall “The hell with internation¬ 
al law,” he said “The revolution is 
triumphant Today we have con¬ 
quered Cuba, tt>morn)W we will 
conquer Panama, and, if we wish, 
the worlds You have no escape 
The Embass) is surrounded'” 

Then he told me to turn the refu¬ 
gees over to him I refused 

I rc.ili/ed I had to be exceedingly 
careful 'Hie killing, I knew, had to 
be done under cover of ilarkness to 
preserve the fiction that it was an 
uncontrolled outburst rather than 
planned murder Every minute "I 
gained by talk was a move nearer to 
safety 

Eventually the lomandante read 
me a list of names “(Jive me these 
people, and I promise you the others* 
tan go free " 

I’he first two names on the list 
were Rev and Mujal My heart 
leapt “1 have not got these people,” 

I said 

Wt kept on .irguing until the 
leatler’s patience was exhausted He 
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ordered me to bring my guests into 
the living-room and line them up 
against the wall I refused and got 
him to come with me to visit the 
retugees, one by one, in their rooms 
By this time it was beginning to 
lighten outside, and his visits to the 
rooms were hurried After a quick 
inspection, ht ordered his men to 
leave. 

Before going, he said to me, ou 
will mention nothing of this to 
your government, or to anyone ” 

“! will do as 1 please,” I replied 
It was a narrow squeak, but we 
had won There was no longer any 
reason for secrecy about those I had 
under my flag Now that Castro had 
made his move, it was my job to see 
that the names of my guests received 
the widest publicity possible That 
would lessen the likelihood of their 
being assassinated in a so-called 
accident 

Just as I was breathing more 
easily, a second blow fell I had 
cabled m) country a full report of 
the incident, but instead of an ex¬ 
pression of outrage I received a sig¬ 
nal to “Recognize (Castro immeni- 
at^ ” 

This was unthinkable to me For 
the first time in almost 30 vears as a 
'diplomat I Ignored the instructions 
of mv government A second cable 


followed “Have your charge d’af¬ 
faires make the recognition ” 

If 1 was no longer regarded by 
my country as Ambassador, 1 could 
no longer extend diplomatic protec¬ 
tion to anyone Castro would now 
have a licence to murder whomever 
of my refugees he fhose 
I resolved this desperate situation 
the only way 1 could I told no one 
about the second cable Acting 
quickly, I made arrangements for 
the safety of the retugees in other 
embassies (from which they all ulti¬ 
mately reaehed Colombia) Then 
my wife, Alfredo and I went to the 
Key West ferry, protected from a 
threatening mob by the Spanish and 
Portuguese Ambassadors 
At the Icrry there was an ironic 
incident My wife was presented 
with the most enormous bouquet I 
have ever seen—a gift from the 
Fideltstai contnjlmg Havana And 
I got a letter from Camilo (henfue- 
gos, Castro’s armed forces chief, 
which said 

Dear Ambassador, The assas¬ 
sins who broke iiiio your Embassy 
have been apprehended and they 
will be dealt with—they were all 
members of Batista’s army 

Even in victory—if it was a 
victory—they had to he 


/oHN PoiiER IS driving a thatched-ioof car A thatcher by trade. Potter 
recently bought a second-hand car It had no top, and a new one would 
cost j^35 (Ks ^6o)—so he decided to thatch a roof on it “It took only a few 
evenings to do,” said Potter, ‘and I must sav it woiks very well ” —\P 
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Your Mind 
a Chance 

“Co?npii/t'if to zi'/hit tiv (n/i^/it tt> hi, zcr ate (ail\ halj aieahe Ji"e 
are makttii}^ u^e of otih iJ ^onill hart of our mental lesounes” 


PvNDI F ION l)l ni 

I I WAS Imtcr cold th.it wiiit'r 
morning, and the sun's r lys h.id 
not yet reached aeross the v.illty 
to ni^ hul top liornc For .1 weak 
moment I hesitated at the door, 
W'oniieiing it it might he hetu r, pisi 
once, to torg(' m\‘morning woul 
chojiping routine I 5 ut halnt iiul a 
certain stubbf'inncss of spirit drove 
me out along the f imiliar path, now 
diisteil with new snow 1 was llat on 
m\ back betore awareness i.ime to 
me I had slip[)ed and fillen l-’am 
knifed through mv hip .md thigh 
Later, ensconced in a hospital heel 
with my leg sandbaggeel in posiiujii, 
I realized in a gnat cngi'lhng flish 
that I faced a lengthy period ot Iwis- 
pitil treatmv’nt and convihscenec 
The idea of immobilization filled 
me with horror, for I had ahvi^s 
been active, always despised idle 
news Mi'ieov^r, the hospital’s eailv- 
supper e irly 'nedtinie routine threw 
6S 


me bailh and 1 found mvselt wak¬ 
ing, blight as a bird, shortly altei 
midnight each night \\ ith otheis 
sleeping sounthv m the semi private 
ward it seemed unfair to turn on the 
lijhl for Hading Ari\ entertain- 
riK nt 01 enlightenment I \' as fore'ed 
to find within mvself 

I i.iii t now' remember |usi when 
it w.is that I began to look on this 
mghih orde.il .is a eh.illengt In in\ 
divtuiK re.iding—b\ tiu n I w.is 
\orieJ(‘Uslv devouung books eif all 
kinds —1 r.in across a provoe'ative 
passage by the philosopher William 
J.imcs Doubting man’s thorough 
exeoeise of his mind, James wn.te, 
“C\irnpared to what we ought to 
be, we are onl\ half avv.ikc We are 
making use of only a sm.ill pail of 
our mental resources ” 

The statement struck me with the 
force of liglit I determined to gne 
my mind a chance*, to try out its 
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capabilities. That very night as I lay 
in the half-darkened room listening 
to the rhythmic rise and fall of my 
companions’ snores, 1 undertook for 
the hrst time an experiment that 
has, since then, proved repeatedly 
rewarding 

Long years in business had accus¬ 
tomed me to constant use of the 
telephone, an instrument whose in- 
, terruptions 1 often found irritating, 
and which 1 therefore used brusque¬ 
ly But now, in the hospital, the tele¬ 
phone was my main contact with 
my widcl) scattered family and 
otHce start The day before, 1 had 
tried for the first time to conduct 
business b) phone, to give dir«.ctions 
lor a new public-relations cam¬ 
paign 1 had been working on before 
inv injury I’he assistant with vv horn 
1 spoke seemed puz/led, often asked 
me to icpeat and gave cvciy sign of 
not comprehending the details 

1 h id thought him stupid, but that 
night, applying my total attention to 
the ie*membcrtd conversation, I re¬ 
called--and my fact flushed in the 
daik.iLss at the thought—the haste 
w'lth which I had spoken, the per- 
emptorv tone 1 remembere'd, ten), 
that on the phone even a friend’s 
voice may sound cold and distant, 
perhaps because of distortion in 
transmission liack and forth mv 
mind worked, nosing out like a 
terrier the details of the day’s other 
telephone conversations, recon¬ 
structing tones and phrases, reviv¬ 
ing with surprising clarity of detail 
what had taken place And once 


awareness came, ways of improving 
future business-by-telephone were 
obv lous 

Perhaps, I thought, other prob¬ 
lems would benefit from single- 
minded study during those resdess 
post-midnight hours Suddenly, in¬ 
stead of having e*mpty time on my 
hands, 1 found the uninterrupted 
hours short for all I wanted to 
accomplish 

When eventually the day came 
for going home, I determined to set 
up a convalescence schedule that 
Would keep the opportunity for this 
kind of concentrated thinking Days 
were spent reading, sitting in my 
garden, soaking up the early-spring 
sunshine, visiting friends and rela¬ 
tives Every n'ght, unless something 
interfe n d, I went to bed early, slept 
soundl), then woke at twelve or 
one, mind alert, eager for a few 
hours of uninterrupted thinking 

The hours of nocturnal study had 
given me an improved technicjue 
for interpersonal relationships, b) 
phone at least There must be other, 
similar areas Had I, for example, 
been giving proper attention to the 
suggestions of ollice colleagues" 
This question received a thorough 
going-over in midnight scissions for 
a week or more ^ cjiing Jones, now 
What was that great idea he had 
bur«!t in with, one morning in the 
autumn' I’d brushed him aside 
with a “Tiled before ’’ Recalling 
the scene, 1 e'ould sec the young 
man’s eves sober suddenly and his 
face harden Perhaps there was 
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something in the idea, after all, if 
applied in a modified way Wc 
could scarcely lose from a trial I 
could hardly wait tor morning to 
phone and suggest that Jones get the 
project under wa\ (Incidental!), it 
did work out well ) 

It was clear to me now that I had 
fallen into the habit ot making 
casual decisions and snap judge¬ 
ments, using all ttH) olten onl\ the 
surface of the mind Maeterlinck's 
motto, 1 was delighted to learn, read 
simpK “Yet more is to be found in 
me " A challenging thought, and 
useful when put into practice As the 
years pass, one needs to learn a 
greater depth of thinking, to experi¬ 
ence a stretching of the mind I 
began to be almost thankful for the 
mishap 

Almost diilv mv reading, ranging 
e\er vvidi r, brought eMtlenee that 
mans before me have made the 
same great discovers Alexander 
Hamilton once said, “All the gpniiis 
I have lies in this when I have a 
subject ‘n hand, I studs it profound- 
Is Das and niizhr it is before me 
What people are pleased tf) eall the 
fruit of genius is the fruit ot labour 
and thought ” 

Secluded or creative thinking is 
ehlTiei’lr to adiiese in the modern 
World Still, It can be done 

I'lrst, «)ne needs a situation w'here* 


one IS insulated from all distrac¬ 
tions For some this may be the hour 
between the morning’s first bird 
song and the moment when the rest 
of the family arises For others, 
those hours that w’ould otherwise be 
spent in insomnia may provide the 
oppoitunity For some active peo¬ 
ple, 1 suspect, serious thinking 
comes more easily when the hands 
arc occupied W'lth routine w'ork— 
ironing, cutting grass, knitting but 
the work should not be too demand¬ 
ing of thought or strength, or the 
mind will not be tree to f unetion on 
its own 

Having established the situation, 
select a problem from business or 
Irom personal relationships, one 
that by its nature invites scikjus 
thought—not just idle rencetion 
(live enough time to it to rt'.ieh .i 
studied eonelusion, searching out 
and considering the altenatives It 
the answ'er won’t come on the fir t 
time’ round, eut o(T vuur thinking, 
and resume it at another time 

M\ experience h.is shown me that 
out of the enlarged powers ot a 
better mind, belter used, a new life 
of happiness and usefulness can 
grow 

I only wish I had broken m\ 
thigh bone earlier and gained, ve irs 
soencr, the knowledge that has 
come to me in this, mv Bqth vear 


S3 Air srvFRM VF 4 RS adman Hugh (,)umn has solved his Christmas 
greeting problem with this notice in his local paper “I will not be 
responsible for anvont who docs not have a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy Nev Year, Hugh (^uinn’’ —M b 
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Sign in a recruiting office “Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Career ” 

D G 

Returning to base after a training 
cruise, our submarine was approach¬ 
ing one of the small piers which angle 
downriver Because of the tricky cur¬ 
rent, the executive officer was at the 
bridge 

However, he brought us in a little 
too fast, and we knifed into the end of 
the pier As we retreated into mid¬ 
stream and assessed damage to our¬ 
selves and the pier—all of which was 
slight—the executive officer requested 
orders from the Port Control 

Moments later, the intercom from 
the radio-room eracklcil “Sir, Port 
Control message as follows 'You may 
berth at Pier Six or reattack Pier Two 
at your discretion ’ ” — B W iiRum 

Tuf other das an airman came into 
my otfice and requcsteil emergency 
leave because his wife had just had a 
baby I informed the airman that we 
could not grant him emergency leave 
but could probably fix him up with 
some other type He reflected for a 
while and then said wryly, “Well, 
sergeant, this is our nth child Docs 
the air force give a catastrophe 
leavei*” 

He got his leave — jack barfoud 

Ml I ATE husband. Rear Admiral 
Coward, was stationed up the Yangtze 
River some years ago He was then 
a commander, and for a particular 


ceremony he had to put on full dress 
uniform 

I was in his room urging him on as 
time was running out. He had on his 
frock-coat uniform, complete with 
epaulettes, and his fancy hat 1 saw 
a gold-and-green cord with long 
tassels lying on his bunk and, trying to 
help, asked, “Where does this go?” 

“Will you put that damn thing 
down he bellowed “It belongs to 
the curtain on my door ” 

—Mrs J G Co\%ARn 

When our unit failed its annual in¬ 
spection, our colonel ordered a solid 
week of refresher courses and sug¬ 
gested we )oin him in bringing packed 
lunches to minimize mid-day inter¬ 
ruptions 

Some classwo5»k involved secret in¬ 
formation, and our security officer, a 
young lieutenant, reminded us of the 
coloifel’s order prohibiting the removal 
from the class-rcKim of written material 
of any sort 

The lieutenant was surpiised one 
lunchtime to see the colonel write a 
brief note, then carefully fold and 
pocket It That afternoon when the 
colonel started to leave the class-room, 
the lieutenant asked for the note 

The colonel hesitated, then, clamp¬ 
ing his jaws together, handed it over 
and stalked out 

When the lieutenant read the note, 
ht grinned broadly In a precise hand 
the colonel hail written “Mildred— 
re sandwiches Less tomato, more 

dine — Majc» Stewart Buhoin 
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By Philip W^lie 


A uriter’s 

recollections of a father zvho 
had his own memorable zvay 
oj bringing up a hoy 


F ather had two daughters and 
three sons His idea of giri- 
rearing may have been some¬ 
what tentative I don’t know, being 
one of the sons—the eldest But 
he was positive about what a boy 
should be A ')oy was a male With 


luck, a boy would grow up and be¬ 
come a man Boyhood, in P'athcr’s 
eyes, was a period of preparation for 
mature, masculine life To Father, 
only one sort of adult male was con¬ 
ceivable i “real man ” 

His code for boys was detailed and 
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demanding. They had to be honest 
and trustworthy and self-reliant, of 
course But I suspect it was courage 
that Father admired above all other 
qualities. 

Father was a Presbyterian minis¬ 
ter, and, like so many men who find 
a strong and shining symbol in 
*thcir religion, he was devoid of 
physical cowardice He was not 
merely brave—he was above having 
to be brave So it behoved us not to 
displav weakness 

Crying was taboo Hesitating on 
a high board before diving, even a 
little cringe on your first switchback 
ride, anything like that was “show¬ 
ing the white feather" or being 
"lily-livcred ’’ 

His means for instilling courage 
were often bnlliantlv effective I 
remember one night of shattering 
thunder and lightning, and my ter¬ 
ror 1 was tour Father talked to me 
a while about the splendour ot thun¬ 
derstorms and then took me out on 
the porch to watch this one Little 
by little his calm words made me 
become fascinated with the forked, 
near-striking bolts, and I was able to 
take the belts of thunder without .i 
quiver Ever since then 1 have found 
storms intoxicating. 

• Swimming was another matter, 
•however Father felt a boy of four- 
getting-on-for-five should learn to 
swim His father had taught him by 
rowing out on a small pond, tying a 
strap round his waist and lower¬ 
ing him overboard When he had 
caught on to the dog-paddle, the 


strap slackened and, behold, he 
swam 

One grey day my father and 
mother took me for a picnic on 
the beach 1 was his age when he 
learned to swim, so Father tried 
what he thought was his father’s 
method Th.it is, he carried me 
pirk-a-back out into the lead-hued, 
two-loot w.iNcs, shouted a few in¬ 
structions over the din of breakers, 
and turned me loose 1 went under. 
Screaming W atcr poured down my 
throat, burned into m) lungs I was 
soon grabbed, choking and hyster¬ 
ical Even Father couldn’t get me to 
try again 

1 did not learn to swim till I was 
nine, when 1 accompanied other 
kids to their swimming hole It was 
an abandoned stone quarry, full of 
clear water, and the walls were 
sheer When you stepped in, it was 
40 leet deep Fatljer knew that But 
he wanted me to go I taught my- 
s( If to swim with the aid of a plank 
Had r slipped off, I would not be 
telling of Father now 

When I could swim and dive, 1 
invited hirti to come and see He 
did so, stroking out on that quarry 
pond in his polar-bear style and 
turning to yell at me as I followed, 
“Bully for you, Phil* Btdly^” 

His praise was hard to earn, 
when it came, however, you felt it 
to your toes 

Awakening Imagination. In Fa¬ 
ther’s book, a “real man” was more 
than brave He was courteous It 
was almost as much a crime not to 
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rise the instant a female entered the 
room as to moan when hit by a 
hard-thrown ball He was also cul¬ 
tured He could identify classical 
music, and he was at home with art 
On return from their honeymoon 
trip, Father and his second wife 
brought home couple of hundred 
postcards of great paintings, in Italy, 
Germany, France, Holland Other 
kids read comics We mcmori/ed 
from coloured cards the works of 
Rubens, Michelangelo and others 

I was introduced to literature very 
early When I was five, our mother 
died, leaving Father with me, my 
brother Max, then three, and my 
year-old sister, Verona In the 
months that followed. Father 
grieved too much to attend evening 
functions or make pastoral calls 
What he did do was remarkable 
He read aloud for himself and mt 
What he read were books forbidden 
to him as a youth His parents were 
Covenanters, a Protestant sect so 
strict that it disapproved of hovels 
So I htard, sitting in his bed, often 
till very late, the novels Father had 
yearned to read as a boy— Robin¬ 
son Crmoe, Ben Hur, Twenty 
TJiousand Leagues Under the Sea, 
Gulliver’s Travels, Swiss Family 
Robinson 

Nowadays, virtually every teacher 
would assert that those wciiks are 
far too advanced for a fiye-year-old 
But they weren’t—for a special 
reason Whenever Father read 
something I didn’t understand I 
was alwayf allowed to request an 
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explanation I remember those 
books to this day No other experi¬ 
ence 1 can imagine would have such 
a power to waken and inform a 
young imagination 

When Father went back to his 
ministerial duties in the evenings, I 
felt abandoned But F'ather hit upon 
a solution He taught me to read 
And because he had always kept an 
open mind about everything, he 
made a rule, astonishing to most 
people as soon as one of us could 
read, he or she was allowed to 
read anything Occasionally, Father 
would discover I was poring over a 
book he regarded as “trash” or 
worse But he never stopped me, 
he ]ust asked my opinion of it after 
I’d finished Each time he asked, I 
knew, of course, he held my choice 
in low esteem So, naturally, I said 
that It was “trash,” even when I’d 
been thrilled all the way through 
LfOud Noises. Father approved of 
any hobby, however dangcnius, if 
he thought the boy could “handlt” 
It Our family. Father included, was 
enthusiastic about fireworks, and 
one day when I was 12, I had a 
momentous idea I’d read that gui - 
powder could be made from salt¬ 
petre, sulphur and charcoal It 
occurred to me that those in« 
grcdients might not be too hard to 
come by But one needed to know 
the mixing technique 
Hurrying to the library, 1 found 
there were books that explained not 
only the basically simple process for 
making black powder, but the way 
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to go about tabricating gun-cotton, 
TNT, nitroglvccnne and dynamite, 
There was also (incredibly I) a 
\olume on the manufacture of pyro¬ 
technics, which, as 1 knew, meant 
fireworks 

1 then embarked on a career as a 
,boy fireworks-and-explosives maker 
that stupefied our home-town at the 
time Hy day, and alter cautious 
trial and error, 1 devised “cannon 
crackers” with a bigger bang than 
any you could buy At night, 1 fre¬ 
quently gave displays ot coloured 
fire, fountains, the “eruption ot 
Vesuvius" .ind other professional 
pieces Father enjeiyed the loud 
noises and night works as much as 
.iny e>t my enthralled contempor¬ 
aries 

I’ve often wondered how many 
other lathers would merelv exhibit 
an intense interest it, on a cold win¬ 
ter s day, they came upon .i batch ol 
wet gunpowder being dried on a 
hot furnace—powder that, when 
dry and il detonated, would do 
more damage than a hand grenade 

I had exactly that kind ot tather, 
though 

His convictions about what a boy 
needed to learn to become a “real 
man” involved many other matters, 
course In Father’s view a boy 
Should become self-sufficient in 
every way and everywhere That 
meant the attainment of assorted 
skills Fie himself was a good tin¬ 
ker, a capable stone riason, a fair 
carpenter and an excellent plumber 
So the crafts were taught to us 


Learning was tun, and in later file 
the knowledge served well. 

Plain Mutiny. No minister’s sal¬ 
ary IS munificent When Father re¬ 
married and two more children 
soon arrived, we also learned—and 
were frequendy required to perform 
—every household art cooking, 
laundering, ironing, bed-making, 
vacuum-cleaning, baby-minding 

As time went on, some ot those 
tasks came to seem intolerable The 
things Father encouraged us to do, 
wondrous things that other kids 
were not jxTmitied to consider, were 
overbalanced in our youthful minds 
by the menial jobs we had to do 
(and by the possessions of other 
young people that we lacked) All 
tCKj often, wc fell ashamed, humili¬ 
ated, inferior bo, in spite of the rare 
aspects of our youth, all of us 
yearned to be free ot a father who 
was part wisdom, part courage, part 
generosity, but part, alas, tyrant 

Most young men rebel to some 
extent against paternal ideas, ideals 
and standards My own version of 
the act was more than rebellion 
plain mutiny. At 19 1 declared 
against everything Father believed, 
and particularly his religion, which 
1 felt was utterly outmoded. For 
vears after that I rarely encountered 
him. He kept trying to see me—1 
kept dodging 

A time came, however, when he 
invited me to a family reunion, and 
I went After a feast of food and 
reminiscence, Father suggested he 
and I should go for a walk Father’s 
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w.ilks, 1 wtll remembered, had 
otlen consisted of miles of fast 
tramping dining which my short¬ 
comings were elaborateh reviewed 
This time, astonishingly. Father 
said little and seemed bemused At 
last, he stopped His blue eyes were 
never more direct, his thick brows 
hooded them, intensifying their 
sharpness Wind stirred his reced¬ 
ing, once-red hair, above his monu¬ 
mental brow And what he said 
took me t)v surprise “Do \ou want 
to know' what I really believe'” 

1 did 1 was aware his theology 
had changed as new know'ledge re¬ 
placed ancient dogma But 1 trulv 
had no idea what he now believed 
“I believe,” he said, picking 
words w'lth unusual care, “that 
there is a purpose in the universe 1 
believe that it men pursue truth 
honcstlv thev ma\ some dav evolve 
tar enough to discovt r wh.it the pur¬ 
pose IS And I believe- hope, r.ilher 
—that thev mav linallv evolv. sulTi- 
cicntly to help perteet that giand 
design, whatever it may be, that we 
merely grope towards, blindly, at 
this human stage ” 

It dumbfounded me “It that’s 
your basic belief,” 1 said, “what 
have you and 1 been arguing .ibout 
all this timc-^” 

He grinned ‘You tell me 
Then I had a second thought 
“But if vour faith is men U that ab¬ 
straction about our possible future, 
how is It \ou can stand up, on Sun¬ 
days, in fro It of a flock of Presby¬ 
terians and give them the (jOspeP” 
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His answer was given c|UKll\ 
“In mv life in the ministrv, 1 think I 
have greatly helped a teW' people in 
time ot crisis Soiiovv, De.ith '1 he 
gamut ot human miseries It I stood 
in my [<ulpit and Le>ld m\ eongieg.i- 
tion what I’ve just told you, I woulel 
never again have a chance to hcl{* 
a human soul ” He paused, eyed me 
eiddly ” lets arc more important to 
me than all the creed and doctrine 
on earth ” 

I thought ot how many people 
he had helped, and how much 
Hundreds Thousands, more likely 
“Right,’ I said “I agre*e W'lth 
that Now' vve can be friends ” 

And that is what we were to his 
liter.il dying day tiieiids, waim and 
intimate, often staying with c.ieh 
othei lor weeks at a time 

Mole than po years of wondcrtul 
relationship were to pass before I 
rcali/ed whit h( hail aetu.illv dorie, 
that day Beeause he loved us .ill, 
because he was proud ot my work, 
because he was weary ot our theo 
logical ejuarrel. Father had not told 
me “what he believed”, inste.td, he 
had worked out what / believed He 
h.id assumed /wy “faith” as best he 
could—and lor a cause To w'in me 
back as son and fnend he h.id dis- 
st mbled And he had even given me 
a clue to that when he had ended his 
declaration by stating that he p it 
•lets above any creed Ht\ act, that 
day, w.is .1 peifcct evimple of that 
value system 

A Real Man. When, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1955, at the .ige ot 79, Father 
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hjcl .1 stroke, I hjsttncd tij the hos- 
piul Alicady he wjs sliowin^ 
ol rcio\(r\ His'onlv compJaint w.js 
lh.it Ik h.it( J iJU.iJidisni I II said he 
' hail LxpLtltd, .ill his liti, that when 
his liiiu L.iiiK he would “bt stiuck 
In lightning”— die suddenly, not 
Jingtr 111 sonic helpless st itc 

Hut during the ne'xt live da\s, 
which I sfient w'llh him, he reem 
end almost cnliri and his ama/ed 
doc tins said he would soon be “as 
Well .IS e\er ” lhe\ W'erc. menior' 
.iblt days h.ithi r and I went ove r all 
the l.irnilv \ears -)o)s, »omedies, 
iruimphs .iiid irag. elu s W e laughed 
so often and so much th it the muses 
W( re eontimi.ilh rmhinn into his 
room to shush him 

At I hi end of Ihe d lys, I h.id to 
difi.iit Ai the Im j'ossiblc' moment 
betori pi UK tinu , 1 kissed the Old 
Mill hirtw'ell .Old tuineei towards 
llie door l lu n i 1 imili ir, sten- 
loi 1 111 comm 11 id li.iiti d mi "just a 
muuiti 

1 tumid I .ithi 1 was sitting uji 


.md Wealing what wc h.id ealled, as 
eliiltlien, his “eagle" cxpicssion 1 
w.is slightly diseoneerted I’hat re- 
niemberid order to stop, at a door, 
had usu.illy me.int I'.ither had 
thought of some linal, sc.ithing post 
script to a telling-oll he had just 
guen you 

It WMsn’t that, o^^ eourse He want¬ 
ed to tell me how' proud he w.is ot 
m\ writing Suddenlv, 1 knew' the 
Old M.in never expected to see me 
again And suddenlv I knew what 1 

Cf J 

h.id to tell him ‘ h.ither, there’s one 
thing \ou have .ichieved th.ir I’m 
still trving tor” I made it almost 
fieri e “h ither' "A ou’ie a nnin^” 
Meaning, ot course, a rial m.m 
He W'lnki d at me 
And I went 

Ill the t.ulv .itternoon ot ihat da\. 
Kick .It home, I picked up the ring¬ 
ing phone F.ither h.id bun iiijov- 
ing Ins 111 lull .inef joking with two 
miisis when he pitched lorward, 
dead ‘ 

Lightning h.id stiiiik, .diet all 


Apt ConipiJfisdfis 

\< iKiss .Mauiccn O’Sullivan commenting on the problem of .idjusting 
lo die lime ililtcrenlial when comniuiing hetwem Ni vv York and Ilolly- 
vvood ‘ It stems .is it the body comes in by jet but the spun arrive*s by 
I ovend wagon ” —I iT 

Qi'ii’i’i-u a man receiving an unexpected dividend from shares he 
thought worlhliss “It was like gc..ting money in the post Irom a son 
away at school ” -(jturpi. rutrin.inii 

Ari-oRDiNo to .icior Eh Wallach ‘Having the critics praise you is like 
having the hangman say you’ve got a pretty neck ” - Piaxhiii 
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Little did l^lark Twain 
realixe what he started! 




B'k Robert de Roos 

ce^tur^ ago Mark Twain pub¬ 
lished a humorous story cn- 
* titled, “The Celebrated Jump¬ 
ing Frog of Calaveras County ” A 
simple story of duplicity on the 
Wild West frontier, it tells how a 
stranger wandered into a gold-rush 
camp and loaded Jim Smiley’s 
champion jumping frog so full of 
shot that he ‘was planted as solid as 
a church and he couldn’t no more 
stir than if he was anchored out ” It 
was this story that started Twain 
along the road to literary fame 

7 ^ 


One Sundav last May, as though 
in loving mtmory of the great 
American humorist, the sun shone 
bright on 23,000 people gathcied at 
Angels Camp, California, to witness 
a unique sporting event, an in¬ 
comparable bit of nonsense called, 
the Jumping Frog Jubilee 
It was the last day of Angels 
Camp’s annual madness Last year’s 
jubilee was notable because 1965 
marked the one hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the publication of 
Mark Twain’s yarn 
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In the 1965 jubilee, 42 frogs, win¬ 
nowed from 2,000 candidates in in¬ 
ternational eliminations, were ready 
tor the final test They were the 
jumpmgest frogs in Amerca—^most 
of them American bullfrogs—plus a 
single entry from Africa At stake 
was Rs 4,500 tor the trog that 
‘could beat the world record of 17 
fett 1 12 inches in three leaps or, 
Licking a record, Rs 1,500 tor the 
first-place frog 

The biggest menace in the field 
was “Nuclear Ned,’ an atomic- 
powered frog from Clark County, 
Nevada (near the nuclear testing 
site) Ned had jumped a prodigious 
18 fe'et9 inches in a Nevada prelimi¬ 
nary He arrived in C^alifornia in a 
lead-lined box So full of radio¬ 
activity was he that he glowed in 
the dark, his handlers said A 
committee sent to check this phe¬ 
nomenon after sunset, however, 
out-glowed the frog, and its report 
was inconclusive and incoherent 

The African entry was also 
Mewed with dismay “Them Afri- 
cin frogs is pure dynamite,” a vet- 
e *dn frog fancier said 

Officials remember a narrow ts- 
cipc with an African model during 
if? 1^50 jubilee That year, Jona- 
rf^an Leakey of Johannesburg en¬ 
tered a small tree trog “It had a 
bxly about two inches long,” the 
frog fancier recalls, “and legs twice 
as long as its body The peculiar 
thing was its long, pointed nose ” 

In the preliminary, the African 
frog jumped 28 feet—^almost double 


the world record at that time But 
when he was put down on the start¬ 
ing pad for the main event, he just 
sat there blinking He had 15 sec¬ 
onds to jump or be disqualified, but 
he couldn’t be persuaded to move 
Then, after 18 seconds, he took off 
and jumped 32 feeu The feeling re¬ 
mained that the American bullfrog 
had been only three seconds away 
from everlasting humiliation That 
IS why the very mention of African 
frogs caused palpitations last year 
“You know the rules,” cried Vrle 
Minto, manager of the fair and 
“Mayor of Frogtown,” through his 
luxuriant beard “Three jumps oil 
the pad and no touching the frogs 
after they take off* Distance’ll be 
measured from th^* pad to where the 
frog lands after his third hop ” 

It sounds simple, but there are 
few things as perverse as a frog 
Frog jumping is fraught with in¬ 
consistency Frogs sometimes jump 
on erratic courses and wind up back 
at the starting circle They will take 
three miserable little hops (which 
count) and then soar off to land on 
a bass drum six feet away (which 
does not count) There is a certain 
dignity to a frog, however, an air of 
confident gravity much resembling 
that of an elderly banker Mean¬ 
while, the human jockeys throw out 
every lesson in deportment 

Last year’s contest was a not No 
sooner would a frog be plopped 
down on the starting circle than his 
handler would beat his palms on the 
floor, stamp, whistle, jostle, prod, 
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tickle and jump up and down as 
close as possible to the animal There 
were jockeys ot all siyes and descrip¬ 
tions Ixardcd men and little girls 
with golden hair and bigger girls 
with golden hair and tight stretch 
pants Each jockey had his own pe 
culiar way of getting his contestant 
off the pad Altliough it is frowned 
on, some sicrcted pins in the toes of 
their shoes and started their frogs 
with a painful jab Other liandltn 
have been exposed in the act ol ap¬ 
plying turpentine to the tender parts 
of their charges 

Normal technique toi blast-i>ll is 
a vigorous prcxlding of the rump or 
a gentle chucking under the chin, 
but no one really knows what makes 
a frog take flight Once the frogs had 
soared from the pad, the jockeys 
pursued them, diving, stamping, 
whooping, exhorting, whistling, 
blowing The crowd shouted advice 
.ind catcalls 

Nuclear Ned, with his magnifi¬ 
cent potential, plunked down onlv 
9 feet 2 inches from the starting pacf 
“Marko,” who had leaped 12 fett 4 
inches to qualify, strained three 
times and landed right back on the 
starting circle The last frog to jump 
scored the \ictor\ “Hops,” from 
the stable of Leonard Hall and Hill 
Proctor of Lafayette, California, 
to(>k the Rs i,‘5of) lirst jin/e vvith 
accumulated leaps of 14 feet 8*2 
inches The vear before, Pn)Cti>r and 
Hall’s “Rustv” had set the w'orld 
record Reporters clustere'd round 
the winners to learn their methods 
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“My dad finds big, active frogs in 
irrigation ditches,” Proctor revealed 
Asked what he looks for in a poten¬ 
tial champion, Proctor said, “Well, 
we try to pick frogs that’ll take big 
jumps in a straight line The rest is 
secret ” 

bince Mark Twain’s famous frog 
story \sas based on infamy, skul¬ 
duggery is an e\pi-Lied ingredient of 
the jumping Prog Jubilee “Beer is 
a favourite with the eonnivers,” 
Vrle Minto says “It really stimu- 
l.ites a frog Then on^e we noticed a 
frog had a bump on its he.id and a 
cut which had been sutured He got 
off the pad like lightning, but onl> 
went about six inches After that 
he jumped and jumpid in a tight 
circle His joc'key was disgusted ‘I 
thought you said you could control 
this frogl’ he shouted We found a 
guy baeksLigc with an electronic 
control device for a toy aeroplane 
They had sewn a receiver under the 
skin on the frog\ htMcl (iood idea, 
but It didn’t W'tirk ” 

Governor P'aubus eif Arkansas 
once sent a irog that measured 2i^ 
inches, nf>se to toe “He was the 
biggest frog any of us baef cA'cr 
seen,” says Minto “He was jo big, 
thougli, that he eouldn’t jump .ui 
inch ” • 

It IS probable that this giant wax * 
a fern ’le, frog females are normally 
larger than males And, although 
the females have a voice, they very 
rarely use it—which may account 
for the smug look on the faces of 
most male frogs 



S OME \£ARS ago the head of the 
Senpps-Howard newspapers 
flew to Cincinnati to visit the 
group’s paper there, the Post and 
Ttmes-Star Just at the time the 
plane carrying the publisher was 
scheduled to land, a storm struck the 
city Lightning flashed and a thun¬ 
derclap shook the newspaper build¬ 
ing The assistant city editor picked 



B. Lee Woon 

Rettted dlitot nf the \tH \or\ 
World-Feiegram and The Sun ’ 


up the phone and said resignedlv, 
‘ es, Mr Howard ” 

It Roy floward had heard this 
j(ikc at his cvpcnsc, he would 
ha\c laughed harder than anyone 
Bouncy, bumptious and abrasive, he 
did hit a city like a thunderclap A 
famous editor once said it was a 
newspaper’s duty to “print the news 
and raise hell.” and nobody ever did 
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more ot both than Roy Howard By 
sheer force of his energy and ideas, 
he rose from a Rs 38-a-wcek re¬ 
porter to head ot the most enduring 
and succcsstul group qt newspapers 
in the United States 

Nimble and Non-stop. 1 iirst met 
him in 1927 when 1 arrived in New 
\ ork from Oklahoma to work on 
the Telegram I’hough he was al¬ 
ready a legend, meeting him still 
came as a start He popped out ot his 
chair With the force ot a jack-in-lhe- 
box He stood just five foot six and 
had the frisky air of a chipmunk 
His clothes were a sartorial sunset— 
a grey suit, a magenta shirt with 
matching bow tie, handkerchief and 
carnation Pince-nez glasses dangled 
across his chest “1 hope you’ll like 
the Telegram he said “Working 
for me may get a little nerve-rack¬ 
ing, but I promise you it will ne\ei 
be dull ” 

I spent the next 37 years working 
tor Roy, and his prophecy prosed to 
be right He erupted with 'ideas, 
opinions, suggestions His furious 
energy, utter irankn»*ss and rasping, 
high-pitched voice could drive you 
crazy, but they could also goad you 
into accomplishing more than you 
thought you could He was a 
nimble, non-stop talker, and discus¬ 
sions with him were like hydraulic 
mining He would spew great tor¬ 
rents of talk at the problem, wash¬ 
ing away extraneous elements and 
leaving the nuggets of good ideas— 
if they were there to be found 
When I was m inaging editor of the 
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Wot Id-Telegratn and The Sun, he 
was on the phone a dozen times a 
day, agitating, prodding, suggest¬ 
ing Sometimes he came on so 
loud that the telephone seemed 
superfiuous. 

Once he rang an editor in W’ash- 
ington to complain that Joseph 
Kennedy had phoned and talked his 
car oil Roy talked on and on about 
the elder Kennedy’s verbosity “1 
was paying the charges,” he con¬ 
cluded, “and Kennedy talked tor 45 
solid minutes ” 

The editor glanced at his watch 
Howard had been talking foi 50 
minutes 

Though he presided over a group 
ot 17 papers, as well as numerous 
other bcnpps-PIoward properties, 
Roy Howard always thought ot 
himsclt as a reporter He had always 
had uncanny luck in being on the 
scene when a big story brolie Once 
he t{X)k a quiet holiday trip to 
Europe aboard tlie liner Olympic 
in mid-ocean the Olympic raced to 
the rescue of a ship that struck an 
iceberg and sank the Titanic It 
was Howard who sent the first story 
from the scene ot the tragedy 

Another time he was on the 
Congressional Limited tram bound 
from Washington to New York 
when It was wrecked A friend 
phoned the United Press to see if 
Howard had survived 

“He must have,” a man at the 
press service said “He’s already 
rung us three times with the names 
of the dead and injured.” 
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Spats for Splash. The son of a 
railwayman, he was brought up in 
Indianapolis, and when his father 
died, Roy, at 13, went to work de¬ 
livering papers He aLo reported 
school activities for the News One 
day a teacher asked why he wa« ah 
ways called E H Kemper McComb 
in stones instead of )ust Mr Mc¬ 
Comb our full name is almost 
one lin'j of type,” Rov said “And 1 
get paid by the line ” After high 
sthool ht got a Job as an Rs 38-a- 
wcek reporter, he soon was sports 
editor of the Star at Rs 105 a week 
He had his eve on bigger things, 
bill, despite his boiinte and nerve, 
Howard had handicaps he was 
small, and looked even vounger 
than he was When he applied for 
.1 job on the New York World he 
couldn t even get pasi the reception¬ 
ist I It decided to dress to make a 
splash He began wearing spats and 
loud shirts and tics, and carrvmg a 
walkmg-stiek E\cntuall\ he landed 
a job as New \ ork correspondent 
h>r the Senpps-McRac chain of 
papers There he ejuickly demon- 
str.ited his enterprise 

The Direct Approach. Standard 
"Oil was under fire by the U S 
Department of Justice, and the com¬ 
pany’s head, John D Rockefeller, 
•was in seclusion on his estate near 
Tarrytown, New York, refusing to 
see newspapermen Howard hired a 
horse-drawn carriage and began 
riding through the estate as a tour 
1st He spotted Rockefeller and his 
estate manager inspecting a drain 


The brash young reporter intro¬ 
duced himself and began popping 
questions The oil baron replied 
curtly that there would be no intcr- 
Mew Howard thanked him pleas¬ 
antly, then asked about the drain 
Rockefeller, who had designed the 
drain himself, began to thaw Be¬ 
fore long he and the young reporter 
were down on hands and knees 
peering through the drain The next 
thing, Howard had his interview 
Not long afterwards, E W 
Scripps purchased the Publishers 
Press, a feeble news service strug¬ 
gling to compete with the powerful 
Associated Press It was renamed 
the United Press, and young How¬ 
ard became its New ^'ork manager 
He promptlv set about pepping up 
the sickly new’ babv “Don’t imitate 
the Associated Press,” he told his re- 
poitcrs “I )o things they have never 
done Humanize the news ” How¬ 
ard himself chased stories with the 
same fervour he had chased lire 
engines in Indianapolis 
Before long, Howard was sum¬ 
moned out to California to meet his 
boss E W Seripps was one of the 
most striking figures in the history 
of American journalism He had 
launched papers on .1 shoestring 
and ran them from the seclusion of 
his ranch A bearded giant with a 
cast in one eye, he carried a pistol 
and claimed to have drunk a gallon 
of whisky a day for nearly ^o years 
Because Scripps wore rough ranch 
clothes, most employees invited to 
his place dressed similarly Not 
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How.ird I Ic ainvccl with a bowler 
W’orn at a jaunlx angle and twirling 
a cane 

“Ncr\t was v\ritttn all over his 
Klee,” Scripps laid recalled “Foree- 
tiilness oo/td out ot e\er\ ptire ot 
his bf)d\ 1 could see he W'ould ne\cr 
get indigestionr.from licking m\ 
boots ' Scripps made him president 
ot L’niud I’ress Howard was 2t) 
\ears olu 

A Premature Peace. The giant 
Associated Press depended <jn go\- 
ernment-eortrolleel news agencies 
tor Its foreign news, but Hovsard 
stalled Luropc s capitals with his 
own 1 P reporters “When the First 
\V(trld \\ .ir broke out, our fellows 
hit the storv as it the\ were covering 
a tire in S,in Francisco," he said 

Howard himselt covered the war 
with i little too much enthusiasm 
On November 7, he sent a 24- 
W'etrd cable to the UP\ New "^'eirk 
olFue that an armistice had been 
signed The weird touched oil a wild 
celebration Then it was olliciallv 
denied Howarel and the UP came 
in tor a barrage ot criticism—but 
tour davs later the Armistice actu- 
allv WMs signe'd 

Heiward cxplaiiied that his cable 
was based fill inlormation given lum 
bv the commander of the U S 
Naval forces in F)uropean waters In 
any case, tvpieallv, he refused t«i be 
daunted bv criticism “Were the 
identical proposition piesentcd to¬ 
morrow, we would act e\aetlv as w'e 
did,' he said On another occasion 
he noted, “If a man doesn’t make 
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some mistakes he isn’t trying hard 
enough ” 

Code Name “Wilmax.” When 
the elder Scripps died, Howard and 
Robert Scripps extended the news¬ 
paper holdings In 1927 Howard 
bought the New T ork Telegram 
Later he purchased the famous 
ll’^o;/i/--the papierw'here* he couldn’t 
get past the receptionist—and still 
later added to the merger The Sun 

Rov was like a kid with a new 
tov He infused the New ^ ork 
paper with bustle and enterprise, the 
spark ol his own iLimbovam person- 
alitv His code name in tables was 
“W ilmax”—“woll expect maxi¬ 
mum co-operation”--and he usuallv 
got It 

His surroundings were as colour¬ 
ful as his burgundv and pistachio 
shirts and ties He loved oriental 
decor both his house and ofliee 
were decorated in da//ling red-and- 
blaek kuejuer and gilt “Rov’sollKe 
IS furnished like i C'hinese temple,” 
an awed friend reported 

Rov’s interests were wide I v 
varied He weiald give voli his 
opinion on anything, even if vou 
didn’t ask him “Poy W'lll arr.inge 
yenir itinerarv, diagnose vour ail¬ 
ment or show vou how to bone a hsli 
IS readilv as he will analvse the ht of 
vour jacket or tell vrm what’s w'rong‘ 
with vour iroiil juge," a colleague 
said Once w'hen ht and his son Jack 
w'cre on a ship to South America, 
the cruise guide was taken ill 
RejV took over, busilv introdueing 
couples, directing shuflleboard, 
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leading shore parties “I never had 
a better time in my litc,” he told me 
Roy lo\ed a good crusade, and wt 
had plenty ot them at the World- 
Tele gt am One da\ he rang me and 
suggested we set up a unit t(j watch¬ 
dog the New t>rk cit) governmt nt 
^\Ve set s()mc ot our best reporters 
digging into municipal alkiirs 
Their findings helped inspire the in¬ 
vestigations that led to the dismissal 
ot the Ma\or and the impiisonment 
of a Federarjudge 

When we started our investiga¬ 
tion, the judge called me in and 
threatened to jail me tor c'ontempt 
ot eoi r<. “Are \oii dead sure ot \our 
laets^ ’ Ro\ asked me “I’hen go 
ahe.ul, I’ll back vou up km) per 
et nl 

We kept digging, and the judge 
vv IS imprisoned tor lect pting bribes 
Siv ve.irs after Ro\ took f)ver the 
Wotld- Ttlegtam won the Pulit/er 
Pn/e tor disiinguislu d public 
se rsiec 

Our Last Salute. In the course of 
his career, Ro\ llevv over twe) mil¬ 
lion mile ^ and inteiviewed man\ ot 


the best-know'n figures ol his time 
Rut he wouldn’t rest on his oars 
Even after he turned Ho, Roy came 
to work regularly He bobbed in 
and out of mv otliee a do/cn times 
a dav to sound olf with some idea 
or other 

On November 20, he suf¬ 

fered a heart attack in the otfice An 
ambukinee took him to the hospital 
Fvpicilh, he insisted on eo.iehing 
the attcnd.iiu on how to operate the 
owgen ecjuipment He died latei 
that d.iv - about a month short oi 
his Sand vear 

He had insisted that theie be no 
funeral or memorial service Rut 
some ot us felt the lack anel W'lshcd 
tor some means ot expressing 0111 
rcspc'cl and allection, saluting his 
memorv While ('harles Scripps 
.md his wife wore spe.iking ot this, 
Mrs Scripps remembered some¬ 
thing She rummaged in a drawer 
and found a firework C'harles weni 
out otj the lawn and lit it It went 
oil with a glorious bang and i cloud 
ot smoke, .ind st.irtled .ill the neigh¬ 
bours Rov Would have liked that 


Poetic JiHtue 

In lui W^clsh town of Abcraman, people living near a f.ietorv ih.it 
makes smokeless tiiel have cleminded that it he close el he.'.uist' smoke 
belching from the factory blackens ever vthing in the .irca 

RiKNAim HhvdiiN stopped the taping of hi', weekly television show’ to 
investigate h.immcring at the rear of the studio He found a man erecting 
this sign “Silence while the performance is in progress “ 

L^si AiMtii the Pontifical Commission on Liturgical Reform issued the 
first biiHctin on its activities including the Mihstitiiiiim of meidcrn lan¬ 
guages for Latin in paits ot the Mass The bulletin was in Latin 

■ss 
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Bv John Kord Lagemann 

For 900 yedn zcit/ie.s.s of crozcnifig eventand 
giiat'dian oj honoured dead, this great "temple of 
silence and recom that ion'' ol tuples a special place 


in the heart oJ the E 

» ^ '^he Bjttle ot Britain was 
I nearing its peak on Septem- 
K her 3, 19^0, the da\ when 
services were to be held in West¬ 
minster Abbey to mark the end of 
the first \e*ar ot the war The King, 
the Prime Minister and the entire 
Cabinet were to attend Wiiat if the 
air-raid sirens sounded during the 
service^ A eard on each seat asked 
the congregation to make for the 
shelters “with all reverent haste” 
in the event ot an alert 
The sirens wailed just as Winston 
Churchill arrived The Dean hur¬ 
ried forward to meet him, and after 
a brief word announced that they 
would carry on despite the air-raid 
warning 

This is the 900th year that the 
Abbey has been carrying on through 
Britain’s proud history No wonder 
her people and the whole English- 
speaking world have developed such 
an adection for the magnificent old 
pile They feel that their fate and 
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nglish-speaking zvorld 

character are somehow bound up 
with Its conglomeration ot Church 
and State, tradition and innovation, 
monarchv and democracy “The 
histor) of Engl.ind written in stone” 
It has been called, but it more closel) 
rest mbles a great epic poem without 
an ending 

Sincu W'llUam the Conqueror, 
everv sovereign except Edward V' 
and Edward Vlll has been downed 
there The CEapter House was the 
home of the House ot Commons tor 
nearly three centuries until 1547, 
when the (acmmons moved to the 
Palace of Westminster 

Chaucer lived and wrote within 
the Abbey precincts From his con- 
hnimcnt m the Gate House, Sif 
WXiltrr Ralegh walked to his exe-* 
cution In the same prison Richard 
Lovelace wrote, “Stone walls do not 
a prison make ” and, in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, the King James 
version of the Bible was drafted 

In the Abbey, England has buried 




and commemorated her great 
heroes, and there, in September 
1965, near the grave of the Un¬ 
known Warrior, the Queen un¬ 
veiled the memorial bearing the 
inscription, “Remember Winston 
Churchill ” 

The secret of Westminster Ab¬ 
bey’s durability is dehned in the 
underl)]ng theme of the 900th 
anniversary celebrations— Reconcili¬ 
ation Instead of trving to deny or 
abolish opposing elements within 
Itself or the nation, or in human 
nature, the Abbey has always at¬ 
tempted to bring them together 
In 19^)4, for ev.imple, from the 
\bbev’s North-West Tower, a 
strange green, re‘d and bl.iek flag 
appeared beside the Union Jack 
It was the national flag of Malawi, 
formerlv Nvasaland The Abbey, 
which enshrines the great Kmpire- 
buildcrs, was commemorating the 
independence of another former 
eolon\ As with previous sCiViccs 
tor Nigeria and Kenya, the cere¬ 
monies began with “(jod Save the 
Queen" and ended with the recently 
composed anthem of the new na¬ 
tion For those taking part in the 
ceremony there was a tactful re 
minder “The proLCssions will 
divide at David Livingstone’s grave 
and not walk over it" 

In the Beginning. Westminster 
Abbey began .is a compromise 
Edward the ('onlessor, a Saxon 
prince exiled to Normandv, vowed 

The n C'l r•urtn, hei’un h% Sir Chtiilopher 
IVten , the last part oj the Abbey to be computed 
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that if he returned satel) to England 
and assumed the throne, he would 
undertake a pilgrimage to St 
Peter’s tomb in Rome But, though 
his wish was granted. King Edward 
was persuaded to give up the pil¬ 
grimage, ’he price ot Papal absolu- 
ti(Hi from the vow was to honour St 
Peter with a great church and 
monasterv It was built, according 
to a contemporary account, “in a 
terrible place’’—the sue of an old 
Benedictine abbey on 7 ’horneve, a 
50-acrt island in the Thames ten- 
land about tw<i miles west »>r what 
was then London After the con¬ 
struction ol Edward’s church, the 
island became known as West¬ 
minster, or W'est Monastery 
Edwaid died only a week aticr his 
church w,»s consecrated on Decem¬ 
ber 28, 10^5, but it had been sited on 
the same island as his ro)al pak'< e, 
so that he had been able to watch its 
progress 7 hus began the close con¬ 
nexion that developed b.etvv'een 
Church and State, a connexion later 
strengthened bv the Abbey’s prox¬ 
imity to the House* ot P.irliament 
Only a kw visible traces of Ed¬ 
ward’s thick-wallec’ structure have 
survived—at the entrance to the 
Abbey’s Little C.loister Henry III 
lore down the oriiimal churcli to 

* T 

make way tor a more splendid 
shrine, but the pret nl structure was 
only partially completed in his 
reign Building continued inter¬ 
mittently over live centuries until 
1745, when the ardiiteet Hawks¬ 
moor complct 1 the two western 
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cowers begun by bir Christopher 
VV ren, and gave the Abbey its pres¬ 
ent form 

Reconciliation is built into the 
Abbey’s very fabric In design it 
unites the purest French Cothic 
style with construction details that 
arc wholly Fnglish As the Victorian 
architect bir (hlb<“rt Scott put it, 
"The Abbey is a French thought 
expressed in pertect English 

“No trace of a master plan has 
ever been found/’ says the Abbey 
libr.irian, Lawrence 7 ’aiiner “If you 
liX)k round, you c.m sec where the 
builders improvised In the South 
Transept, for instance, they never 
brought their arches straight down 
oil the capitals -they arc always a 
little bit out It gives a sense ot lite 
and movement you don’t find in a 
church where every stone w^as laid 

j 

with mathematie,il precision ’’ 

7 ’he wmIIs, with their tremendous 
loads of stone, lean slightly eiiit- 
wards “They simply moved out till 
the buttresses took up their weight 
and held fast,’’ explains Stephen 
Dykes Bower, me architect who is 
Surveyor of die Fabric “With the 
passage of centuries, the buttresses 
have moved a little, too Txcavations 
near by in the subsoil for buildings, 
sewer-, and runnels have lowered tlfc , 
water table, and this has drainec! 
some strength from the weight¬ 
bearing cjualily <»f the Abbey foun 
dations The terrific shocks during 
the bombing took their toll But 
thanks to extensive repairs under¬ 
taken after the /i-million appeal 



for funds in 1953, Abbey is 
capable of standing for another 900 
years ” 

In the war, incendiaries set fire to 
the Deanery and gutted some near¬ 
by buildings, but the Abbey itself 
seemed to stand within a charmed 
.circle The only direct hit occurred 
on May 10, 1941, when an incendi¬ 
ary crashed through the lantern roof 
and burnt itself out in the pews 
below “Next mcjrning I found 
the whole place under water and 
a great hole in the ceiling,” 
recalls thi former Dean, Dr Alan 
Don “It was the only da) of 
tile war whin morning service was 
suspt niled ” 

Treasures Revealed. More de- 
striietisc than war, though, has been 
London’s .ilmnsphere Sulphuric 
acid, condensed out of coal smoke, 
decomposes slonc In 1713, Sir 
C^hristi'phcr Wren reported that as 
a result of coal smoke the Abbey’s 
exterior stone work was_“decayed 
lour inches deep and falls off per¬ 
petually in great scales ” He refaced 
almost the whole church and it has 
been peiiodicall) refaecd ever since 
Hardly a single original stone re¬ 
mains in the exterior walls Inside 
the Abbey, a complete new floor, 
fncluding every memorial stone, 
*was laid in 1835—and now this 
badly needs replacement 

Until recent years, the inside pil¬ 
lars and walls were covered with 
centuries of grime Now cleaning 
has revealed forgotten treasures A 
black shapeless mass in St Faith’s 



T he J^ave, recently ileaned and restored, 
hung uHth new U aterjord rhnndelurs 

Chapel turned out to be a lovely 
thirteenth-century corbel head, 
known as The Dreaming Youth A 
dingy wall in the South Transept 
yielded priceless wall paintings of 
St Christopher and St Thomas 
Westminster Abbey has not al¬ 
ways been treated with the care and 
respect It now commands. The 
Coronation C'^hair, built for Edward 
I to house the precious Stone of 
Scone which he captured from the 
Scots in 1297, stripped of 

most of Its original carving and 
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covered with visitors’ signatures. 
Across the seat of this chair, on 
which for 650 years monarchs 
have sat to be crow'ned, is the 
boldlv carved inscription “Peter 
Abbot slept in this chair, July 5th, 
1800 ’’ Scottish Nationalists who 
remosed the Stone from the Abbey 
in 1950 were careful not to injure 
the chair, and the Stone was rein- 
sl.ited 429 days later 
In Memoriam. TcRlav the Ab- 
bev IS p.itrolled b\ a staff of ten 
vergers, dressed in long black robes 
and often rnistiken tor priests, who 
•inswer tourists’ cjucstions and keep 
watch over tombs and treasures 
From lune to September, the Abbey 
has some t),ooo visitors a d.iv The 
great attriction is the presence of 
fi5ot) graves—to\al tcimbs and 
memorials to famous English states¬ 
men, explorers, soldiers, p<x:ts 
Intc rest in dramatist Ifen Jonson’s 
t()mb centres on the f.ict that he is 
bulled standing up jonson, who 
.ittcndcd \\ tslmmster SthcK)! (foun¬ 
ded b\ Eli/.ibeth 1), is said to have 
asked ( harles I tlie favour of “18 
ineh(s (M sejuare ground in West¬ 
minster Abbev " In the last eenturv 
when another grave was dug near 
by, it was found that Jonson 
li.id been biiric'ei upright 
* In the woids of Macaulay, the 
Abbev IS a “temple of silence and 
re cone illation whe re twentv genera- 
tions lie buried ’’ But there are close 
neighbours who could not abide 
each other in life 

Elizabeth I lies in the same vault 


with her one-time rival and half- 
sister, Mary Tudor, who imprisoned 
her in the Tower of London In 
the same chapel lies her cousin, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, whom she 
caused to be beheaded The Latin 
inscription on Elizabeth’s white 
marble tomb reads- “Here rest we 
two sisters in the hope of one resur¬ 
rection ’’ W'lth these words of re¬ 
conciliation, the wounds left by 
religious strife began to heal 

“What do \ou have to do to be 
buried in the Abbey tourists fre- 
ejiientlv ask “First you have to die,” 
the Dean's Verger, Algernon 
Greaves alwavs answers. That is 
about the onlv condition that is 
really clear cut For centuries, 
members of the Nfirthumbcrland 
family have had the right to Abbey 
burial With this exception, and 
subject onlv to the wishes of the 
sovereign, the decision for or against 
Abbev burial rests solelv with the 
Dean, and he has no hard and fast 
rules 

Ff>r the last half-e>.ntury, the 
Abbev his insisted on cremation 
simplv because, otherwise, there 
would not be sufficient space in the 
years ahead Proposals to move some 
of the larger monuments to a 
national hall of fame have come to 
nothing 

Pomp and Ceremony. The 

Abbev is known pie-cminentlv as 
the Coronation ('hureh Here again, 
the spirit of recone illation is clearlv 
manifest For the vtrv certmonv m 
which the Abbev takes greatest 
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The light in that projector 



The laughter, the wonder, the 
thrills of cinema, are yours to 
enjoy because of the light pro¬ 
duced by two tiny arc carbons 


Flic iiJKinj liii'' Lomi it loiiL, ujv sniCL’ 
the* bio*'(.opc \(>u knew .IS a (.liild Much 
of rlio piogrcss m.idc Ii.is nsultctl from 
ilridt tcchrm.ll .iiUamcs One of these 
.ind a vit.il one,IS the dcvLlopmcnt oi tlie 
.irc ( arhon And Union ( .iihidc Indut's 
international as,0(.iatis ha\». pla\cd a 
)cadin(> pait in pericctinu it 

Now Union Carbide India has startcA 
m iniilai tunn^ the world famous 
NAIJONAL Alc C .iibons to meet the fjiow- 
infi demandsof India’s film indiistr\ TIk 
C arbon Products factory will also make 
carbon electrodes for dr\ batteries aiui 
ilectrital machinery "Ihe local manu¬ 
facture of these products will save the 
country vaiuahle foreign cvehange 


is brighter than the sun! 



Union L arl>Klt. Ttulid •' t. ai hcii I’l cJin. t» 
tutoiv IS hut one ''Sul ol thiit 

rlu Compaiu lias ‘■own in India The 
v.inetv and value ot prodiuts made h> 
Union Ciirhnle India toda\ -how linw 
til e nsoiiriLs ,ind k"o\\-lio\\ id auorld- 
^\ule oiganisntion t.in serve flie needs ot 
.1 JevelopiniJ economv 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


UNION CARBIDE PRODUCTS FOR INDIA'S 
HOMES. INDUSTRIES, AGRICULTURE 

Fv'LPvLArji Torch Ej»t ticj Fi^rcli Tuich Bulbs 
f jJiD Bjttcrie^. Tr '■tor B jttt : s, PhiH^lusn 
BaUvriss, Hcarin,’-^ li B at' r < s L'r\ Lcll. li 'cfli' nc 
Crll; Riilr^adMnJi Is I’-piks 11 \ricr. i 

t' rc Carbji s 

urjion CAPBICf r. lycthvl'H- Pl ,ns P lytthyl. r, 
hill. Pi l;ft.lhylep lip' HiIils, Cheniifil Ai ctii. 
'> 1.1 i Butyl /led 1.1 But.I Arrtj'c [th I Actt’ti 
A, nculturjl Chtnical., _ini, Acldr jS' prjph 'trip 
EfUlO Photo-eiicrivtis Plate., UrJIOrj C^vPAir I 
t.arbon ind Graphite products Wiid.np nj Cuttmp 
Equipment Ferro Alleys anu I let iG IhedPicinp inn 
Corrosion P.esijtint Mite.nL 


solving the seeds of progress 
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A continent stretching from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, from 
Iberia to the Balkans —a continent steeped in history and legend 
yet equally rich in modern scientific achievement—a continent 
whose many nations, cultures and languages kindled a new way 
of life round the world—a continent on which nature has lavished 
a myriad scenic splendours That is Europe From Switzerland, 
the heart of this continent, Swissair flies to all the important cities 
in the world 
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pride, ilic Dcdn pLiys i supporting 
rolt to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury Moreover, six months before 
such a ceremony the Dean closes the 
''Abbey and hands the keys over to 
the Earl Marshal—the Roman 
Catholie Duke of Norfolk—who 
makes all the preparations 

The 1953 eoronation went oil 
without a hitch—unlike the hrst 
toronatKMi on Chiistmas D.iy, lo^f) 
I^ukt W illiam .ind his Normans 
spok( only French, hi^ new subjects 
spoke onl) English Healing their 
leader aeclairncd in a language the) 
ehd not umlerst.ind, the Norman 
ea\alr\ set lire to the Abbey gates, 
their horses trampling the crowds 
who rushed from the church 

Facii .is recent a coronation cere¬ 
mony as Queen \’ictoria s was not 
coulusion-prool “ I he Archbishop 

was deal and missed most of the 

# 

ciKs,” sa\s the saciist, C hristophir 
I lild\ lid 1 he coronation ring 
turned out to be too small One 
elderly peer, bowing to the Queen, 
tripped on his gown and tell down 
the ilais steps A seci>nd peer pen¬ 
cilled a note on his progiamme “1 
think that in the event ot another 
coronation we re.aly ought to have .i 
rehearsal 

* Membe rs ol the Royal Family 
liave the right to be m.irned there, 
togethr r wnth residents of the Abbey 
precincts and Knights Cir.ind Cross 
of the Order of the Rath and their 
children Over the centi lies, West¬ 
minster Abbey’s close connexion 
with the Oowm, and later with 
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Parliament, gave it complete free¬ 
dom from ecclesiastical authont), 
which It jealously guards to this day 
“Our muniments give us consider¬ 
able powers. E\cn the Archbishop 
of Canterbury cannot hold a service 
here without our Dean’s permis¬ 
sion,” sa)s librarian Tanner, who is 
also Keeper of the Muniments A 
“munimtnt,” he explains, comes 
from a Latin word meaning fortifi¬ 
cation and refers to the charters 
whieli give the Abbey its privileges 

Retween Church and State. It 
is not, of course, an abbey and has 
not been for 400 years Henry Vlll, 
on dissi>lving the monasteries in 
1540, turned it into a cathedral with 
a bishop instead of an abbot Eh/a- 
beth 1 beslow'ed its present titie of 
"(Collegiate C'hureh,”with the status 
of a "Ro\ai Peculiar ” While the 
Crown retains the sole right to make 
appointments tf> the Corporate Uodv 
of Dean and Chapter, it is the\ who 
are in full control of the Abbev, 
meeting twice a month to make 
policy decisions 

Close as Westminster Abbey is to 
the Slate and the Church of Eng¬ 
land, It has to make ends meet with¬ 
out financial support from cither 
All its ancient possessions, which 
included estates in 14 counties and 
most of what is now the Covent 
Garden, Hyde Park, St James s 
Park, Kensington and Belgravia 
areas of London, were stripped 
away by Henry Vlil and only par¬ 
tially restored by Elizabeth I To¬ 
day, even with endowments, the 
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Abbey runs Rs 8 lakhs short of its 
annual expenditure The deficiency 
IS made up by the Rs i 5 entrance 
tec to the Royal Chapels, by book¬ 
shop sales and voluntary offerings ' 
Visitors who think of the Abbey 
only in terms of traditional pomp 
and pageantry are surprised when, 
they discover that Holy Commu¬ 
nion, Matins and Evensong are cele¬ 
brated daily On Sund.ty theie is an 
idditional evening service At noon 
a liush falls over the Abbey as visit¬ 
ors pause tor .1 minute oi silence 
followed by a praver torvvorld peace 
In a very real sense the Abbe\’s 
congregation is worldwide and non- 
denominational Every Whit Sun- 
day during the service ot “Intel- 
natumal Cdiristian Witness,” spon- 
si>rcd bv the Woild Caniiicil ot 
('hurches, the Abbev rcvcrlxratcs 
with the Lord’s Prayer recited in 
more than 20 languages Last 
October, a special service was held, 
embracing many laiths and nation¬ 
alities, to eommeme irate the foi rid¬ 
ing of the United Nations 

“Our anniversarv vear will bring 
us more v isitors than ever,” says the 
Dean, Dr Erie Abbott “Many w’lll 
think of themselves as sightseers, 
but I think ot them as modern pil¬ 
grims seeking hope in the midst o'f 
uncertainty and despair Their' 
pilgrimage will In sueeessful if they 
take back with them from the 
Abbey the hope of reconciliation 
between the old and the new, be¬ 
tween tradition and liberty, between 
classes and nations and rival faiths ” 
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It’s right for our living room—the new S!dC refrigerator! 
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In Praise of Winter 

Alexander Smith 





lie t tinder Smith, a Idi e-pat tern designer, piihhshed hi\ fud hook of poems 
in 1 80 . 1 , Ziehen he zeas only 23 The mtics raved, lompaiing him Ztiih heats 
and Iinrnson lie published several suiiessfid novels Ih also z^rote a number 
of ru ^es paper and magazine essays—potboilers dashed off to feed his ihildmi, he 
tailed them and ezetybody ignored them Smith died zehen he Z\.as 36, and his 
poems and novils \t.ere soon forgotten Hut his essays fuu'e }^one on year after 
year an urnidatin^ friends Here /^ his "H^inter, ' zcritteii in 1863 


n lowN jnd u)untr\ Winter 
comes alike, but to each he 
comes in clilTcrcnt tashion To the 
villager, he stretches a bold frosty 
h.ind, to the townsman, a clammy 
one To the villager, he comes 
wrapped in cold dear air, to the 


townsman, m fogs through which 
the lamps blear at noon To the 
\illager, he brings snow on the bare 
trees, trosty spangles on the road- 
wavs, excjuisite silver chasings and 
adornments to the ivies on the 
walls To the townsman, he brings 



Condensed from Dreamihotp ’ by ^'le\andet Smith 
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influenza, secret slides on unlight- 
ed pavements, showers ot snow¬ 
balls from irreverent urchins, damp 
feet, universal slush 

\\ inter IS noble in toresls and 
solitudes, bill deteiioiales in eitics 
and Livili/ation In the eit\ the tail¬ 
ing snow soon loses all piiritv, anel is 
dingv as a eitv spariovv The towns¬ 
man Joes not eare tor Winter It is 
regardeel as a niiisanee , sliopk.ee }Krs 
scrape it from then doors In a eon 
pie ot da\s th iw sits in, and troni 
root atiel wmdovv-sill there is a iini- 
veisil weeping 

In m\ e|iiier village, however, 
W inter is as pleasant as summei in 
her prim' Fven the signs ot Win¬ 
ter’s ipproa».h are pleasant T’he 
rime ot a morning on the walls out- 
siele tells ni he is coming ()ne c.in 
reel the imp.ilpable presenee in the 
ens[i air in the bright vet sobered 
sunlight, in Mie e]uiektned eiirient 
ot the bl»<(K.l .IS (MIC walks I ple.ise 
mvsell with notin', how m.giv ob 
}<ets become vi'.ible it this sf ison 
which summer h.iel kept secret 
lagged nests high up in lues, 
houses .md t irm building'' staneling 
.ime'tig wooels, the devious loiutes 
ot streams "1 he se thimgs .in lost 
anel burieel in the Icaliness <;l sum 
mei, .ind are o'lh to be rccogni/ed 
now, .is truths ire disurned ii. igi 
which voiith never guessesot 

Winter in the louiifiv, without 
sn *w, IS like .1 siimme r without the 
re.o Snow is W'lnte r s sped ilitv, its 
last e\e|iiisite grice In e.iih Wiiitei 
the hilling ot i . first sriow'll.ike is 


an event, it lays hold ot the imagina¬ 
tion A child docs not usually notice 
the coming ot leaves and floWeis, 
but he will sit at a window tor an 
hour watching the descent ot the 
daz/ling apparition, dreaming oele! 
thoughts and fancies 'fhe most 
prosaic ol mortals, when he comes, 
downst.urs ot .i morning, .md liiids 
a new, soft, white woikl, is con- 
sciems ot some obseiiie tceling ol 
[iltasure, the spiings ot which he 
might find dilTiciilt to i\pl uii 

W’lnter brightens the bloom on 
the cheeks ot gnls, he be.irels the 
eaves with icules, he rn.des the 
laki .1 floor on wliicli sk.iiers m<iv 
ilisport themselves ^Tnd some how 
the se.ison seems to iniu-.e .i spun 
ot )olliiv into ever\tli.ng I li< men 
I meet look ruelehei .^ind lie.iltliiet, 
thev talk in loudei anel eheeiiei 
torus d'hev ire more i h.irit.ibli , I 
know 

W’lnlet hinds "e.irth born .com 
p.inions md tf llovv mort ils tiv 
githir, .md dom< stu litc meloois 
t.iki s I lu w I h u m from tlu sti.mgi 
palloi outside Sot i and slipfxrs be¬ 
come luxuries "1 he te.i urn purrs 
like .1 tondled c.it In those kimg 
w.irm-lighted evenings, boeiks loni- 
iniiiik.ile more ol iheirmmi >1 souls 
th .m thev do m summer, .mel a mo 
me nt , gl.mie .it the vill.igc ehureh- 
roeil, spiiklmg to tlu Irostv moon, 
.lelels warmth to lleeev blankets and 
I de pth to repose 

I he re is one more geienl ihiiv 
.ibout Winter- Ik brings ('hrist- 
mas Thiough the e .irlv weeks ot 
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ELPAR IS introduced by Paragon which first brought to you Nylon and then‘Terylene’ 


fLPAR fabrics b'ing to you a new eii.>gance in 
looks □ a NFW durability m usr □ a new capacity 
to look crisp and correct after repeated wearing and 
washing ri elpar Suitings and Shirtings — 
for that "man of distinction look U elpar Sarees 
and Dress materials—tor all first-with-the-faahion ' 
women □ Best of all paragon alone offtrs you 


a never-belore-given money back guarantee 
(Please ash your dea/er^O Available at all fine stores 

Wm Pnres Listen-in to PARAGON'S "Sartgeet Kha- 
lana' over Radio Ceylon Every Sunday morning, 
1030 to 11 am an 25, 31 A 41 metre bands 


PARAGON TEXTILE MILLS. WORLI. BOMRAV 
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December the thought of the com¬ 
ing festival IS pleasant—like the 
reflection ot a fire on our faces We 
taste the cake before it is baked, and 
when It IS actuall) before us we find 
that It IS none the worse for the fond 
handling of imagination Christmas 
IS the pleasantest da> t)f the whole 
year 

On that day we think tenderly 
of friends tar and near, we strive to 
forgne injuries, we look forward 
to beginning the new vear with a 
trust that the chapter ot lite about 
to be written will contain more no¬ 
table entries, tewer erasures made 
in blushes, and tewer ugly blots than 
some of the earlier ones 

We are aeciistomed to eonsider 
Winter the gra\e ot the \ear, but it 


is not so in reality In the stripped^ 
trees, the disconsolate gardens, the 
trosty ground, there is only an ap¬ 
parent cessation of nature’s activi¬ 
ties Winter is a pause in music, but " 
during the pause the musicians are 
prnatcly tuning their strings, to 
prepare for the coming outburst, 
Spring is even now underground, 
and the first snows w'lll hardly have 
melted beiorc it will peep out timo¬ 
rously in snowdrops, then, bolder 
grown, will burst in crocuses, hold¬ 
ing up their coloured l.imps, then, 
b\ fine gradations, the floral vear 
will reach its noon, the rose, and 
then, b\ further fine gr.idations, it 
w'lll die in a sunset of both hocks 
and tiger lilies, and so we come 
again to falling snows 


4 »■» 


jrays of the JVorU 

ScRLSMs ire on salt in Brisbane, Australia They come in a handy plastic 
case resembling a torch and eost £2 (Rs 2h) When a woman is frightcneil 
and cliitchts the rase, it erflits a spine-chilling scream—enough to scare 
away the most determined tif attacker» 

The FRrsdi vvtekly Le Canard Emhaine recently published as a sales 
gimmick this htatllinc “Here’s 'your chance' Today Le Canard is the 
only paper not publishing de Caulle’s speech ” 

Tin ( sNs are the latest in gift packing at one New York store The 
colourful tins come in two si 7 es the smaller, 4^2 inches deep, is for ties, 
bells anil jewellery, the larger 8H-inch tin holds a sweater or shirt, 
lingerie, gliss or silver After choosing a gifi, the customer takes it to the 
canning counter Once the gift is sealed in, nothing but the kitchen tin- 
opener can perform the undoing 

In Si-viN many streets and monuments are named “Dr Fleming,” for 
the discoverer of penicillin is beloved throughout the country Thanks to 
the doctor’s drug, bullfighters who might have died of wounds received 
from bull hor.is live to fight another day 



Pepsodent’s IRIUM PLUS 

cleans your teeth 
sparkling white 






' ERE'S HOW Only Pepsodent contains IRIUM PLUS—the 
scientifically foimulated ingredient which foims Wonderfoam 
Abundant Wonderfoam teaches and thoroughly cleans every part 
of your mouth Its unique cleaning-power gives you sparkling white 
ifteeth, Pepsodent-white, Pepsodent-clean teeth leaves your mouth 
so tingling cool, so minty fresh 


A f I .' j< t I 

Hindustan Levei Ltd 









so good 
to grow up 
with... 
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I N inF (oRKFsi'ON'DLNCF ctjliimns 
ot fhc Times, London, Sii 
ALin HcrbcrL, writer, wit iind 
general eondemner of red tape, re- 
[>orte*d th.it he sent tlic following 
note to his hanker and the iiuomc- 
ia\ people—-who wanted ^^85 (Rs 
1,130) in sill lax 

IXai Hankers, pay the unelermcn- 
tioiiod hounds 

The shameful sum of 5-anil'8o 
pounds 

Hy hounds, of course, by custom, one 
ri fers 

To special (income tax) commis- 
sionti s 

'\nd these progenitors of woe and 
worry 

You’ll find at LynwcKKl Road, 
Th imes Ditton, Surrey 
This IS the second lot of tax, you know. 
On money that 1 earned two years 
ago 

(The shark, they say—by no means 
nature’s knight— 

• Will rest contented with a single 
bite 

The barracuila, who’s a fish more ft 11 , 
Comes back anti takes the othtT leg 
as well) 

I’wo years ago Hut things have 
changed since then 

f ontitnttd flow 


I’ve reached the age of threescore 
years and ten 

My earnings dwindle and the kindly 
state 

Glees me a tiny pension—with my 
mate 

Hut they by this un-Christian attack 
Gt't two-thirels of my poor pension 
hack I — \ I* Iliibirt 

h'rom the commissioners e.ime 
this response 

It IS witli pleasuie that I thank 
You for your oriler to your bank 
To pay the sum of ^-and-So pounds 
To thosL here whom you elesignate 
as hounds 

Their appetite is satisfied In fact. 

You paid too mut.h and I am forced 
to .ict 

Not to repay you, as perchance you 
dream 

Though such a course is easy, it 
woulel seem 

Your liability for later years 

Is gning your accountants many 
tears 

Aiul nil such lime as thev and we shall 
cofne 

To amicable settlement on the sum 
That icpresents vour lax bill to the 
state 

I’ll lease the oserpayment to its fate 
I do not think this step will make you 
frosvn 

The sum insolsed is only half-a- 
crown —v 1 <^roM 

Sir Alan knows when he is 
beaten lie repin'd 
1 thank sou. Sir. but am afraid 
Of such a risal m my trade 
One neser shoulil entourage those 
In future 1 shall pay in prose 

1 oik lit 7'1/a rnhu i4 

70 5 




ELECTRICITY One of nature's major mg research required to supply superior 
contributions to the growth of mankind quality products to a demanding con 
A powerful resource at man's disposal, sumer public 

capableofmanythingsyetundiscovered An example of Fuji Electric's participa 
But you can rest assured that when new tion in the production of industrial fa 

discoveries are made, Fuji Electric will cilities is the boiler integrated into the 

be a pace setter in developing and mar giant steam operated electric generator 

keting every potential of rature's elec plant shown above Fuji Electric's list 

trical gift to civilization of products ranges from the smallest 

Fuji Electric employs only the newest electrical diode to the gigantic atomic 
up to date facilitu s and constant, prob reactor 

FUJI ELECTRIC COL LTD (FUJI OENKI SkIZO K K) Head Office Marunouchi, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo, Jepen Cable OENKIFUJI TOKYO 
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\>aih all of m a,e Imn n'tlh perjnl J<'et H’s the a'me lee 
.,ve them that make. u. Ump into adult lijeaymg ,' I hey re 

ilhfm me!" 


\KL R H\I «>ll to )()lir tccl 
It you’re ii. i2-stonc male 
with iin aveiage )ob, your 
tetl L.irrv )ou some sc\cn and a halt 
miles a da\ and take a sledj'e- 
hammer pounding ot more than 
1,000 tons It >ou’ie tht woman 
around thi house, ercdit \our teel 
with roughly ten miles and 1,501' 
tons ot ]olts 

No wonder your piKir tcet some- 
limis rebel And when thev do, loot 
pains often e'ause* the siillere'r to alter 
h*is postiue It the new stanex be- 
eomes habitual, other parts of the 
body ma\ be thrown out ot line, 
leading to backaehe, headache and 
other s\mploms Author ties agree 
that these miseries can largely 

Cond-nsed fro 


be pre\eiued--«)i eured-ln bcttei 
knowledge ot the hx.t and bv io\- 
lowing sensible rules for its health 
The toot IS ei.nstrueted ot an 
aslonislyng number ot parts, a tact 
which accounts for its resilienc\ A 
ciuartei ot all the KkIs’s bones are 
in the feet Eich feH.t contains 2 f), 
Lunninglv linked through 35 jomts 
and lashed together with ligaments 
The biggest bone, one ot the sesen 

tarsals,'isthe h(,el it sits solidly on 

ihe ground with si\ chunky dove¬ 
tailed tarsals irching m front ^jt it 
These bones meet the n\e long 
mctitarsals whose heads torm the 
ball of the foot 

The heel bone and metatarsal 
heads are the weight bearers The 

n Today s Health 

lOJ 
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five toes serve as a launching pad 
When you walk, the body weight 
strikes the ground through the heel 
and travels switdy along the outside 
of the foot to the ball, across the 
metatarsal heads to the lirst metatar¬ 
sal, where it is transterred to iht big 
toe, which sets you in motion 

Most people art born with ptrket 
teet Mans limp into adult lift on 
corns, calluses, bunions, ingrown 
toenails, hammer-Uies, plantar warts 
and do 7 ens more groan-getters 

Man) authorities behest th.it the 
main trouble with feet is shcKs (In¬ 
cidence fit foot deleets among bare¬ 
foot peoples is only seven per cent ) 
Bteaus< It tikes ten scars tor the 
foot bonis to grow, and up to 20 
years before the heel is tulls finished, 
pre-sehool ehildren neid large r-si/t 
shoes csers two months 01 ofiener 
Six- to ten year-olds need larger 
shots tstrs two or thrie months, 
ten- ti i2-se ir-olds esers three or 
four months, 12- to i5-\,e ir olds 
csers tour f>r tise months, 1=5- to 20- 
vear-oltis esers six months et boss' 
often elo growing liel get the huger 
si/e th.it they demand ^ 

Feet, .It rest aiui in motion sveri 
studieel for some si.irs bs tsvo 
Amcrie.in spieiahsts, the 1 ite Hr 
Dudles Morton .inel Dr R Pl.ito 
Se hwart/ 

Di Morton blamtel most foot .iil- 
ments f>n .1 te»o-short first metat.irsal, 
founel in 40 per cent of .1 long series 
of X-rass of foot patients Normally 
the first met.itirsai bears tsviei as 
mueh weight as each of the oth'rs 
I off 


January 

When It IS tex> short, the weight falls 
on Its weaker neighbours, causing 
strain and pain Dr Morton devised 
a special leather insole as a correct¬ 
ive 

Dr Schwartz looks to the fcKit-leg 
relationship The weight-bearing 
axis of the heel is about five-eighths 
of an inch te> the outside of the 
weight-bearing axis of the leg bone 
Thus the body weight, coming 
down the le'g bone to the inside of 
the heel axis, makes the heel bone 
roll inw'ard This cfleel, tailed pro- 
nation, tan It .id to trouble if exag- 
ger.ited in thildren As a spteifie aid 
to asert pron.ition. Dr .Sehw'arlz 
and his colleague, Arthur He.ith, 
ha\c desised pnneiplis lor the de¬ 
sign of better shoes 

Though millions of pt'oplt groan 
“Ms feet are killing mel" lew 
of till lootsore mi’ltitutle seek 
professional tare Tht ust spend 
.1 fortum esers st ir on .irth 
supfiorts, lifts, pl.istt rs, p.ids and 
“eorrettise” shoes (Thtre is no 
suth thing .IS .1 rt.Kls madt torrtt- 
tise shot, or in ipfili iiiti th.it 
suits all ftet,” ont .luthorits s.iys ) 
Othi rwise sensible peojilt lorisiilt 
.issist.inls in shoe-shops .ibout iion- 
(.xistent ailmints “flit liet” (the 
true flat loot lunetionssvtll .inilgists 
no pain, as mans athletes tan testi¬ 
fy), “dropped mctat.irs.il arthes” 
(there .ire no mtt.it.irs.il .irthes to 
drop), “fallen arthes” (tlie longitii 
dinal .irth tan brt.ik but r.irtly falls) 

A doctor who h.is madt more 
than half a million examinations of 



MIND YOUR OWN TWO FEET 
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IKUH PARENTS damage their infants’ toes and feet by depriving them of 
the chance to move freely From the first weeks of life a baby constantly spreads, 
bends and stritches his toes Toes which art not given opportunity to cxtrcist 
may never develop properly Tight blankets which keep toes and feet motion¬ 
less should be asoided 

Piewalking shoes impede the natural mosements of an infant’s foot In 
warm weather, the baby should pla) barefooted When it’s cold, woolltn 
bootees—large, so as not to constra t —are the best footwear 

Never try to hasten a baby’s first steps He will walk when his feet and 
limbs are ready 

When your child begins to wear socks, exercise the same prudence that }ou 
tlo with his shoes Stretch socks ollen cause constant pressure on toes Buy 
socks at least one inch longer than the foot Pull them out so that the extra 
length IS free ot the toes 

\Mien youi ehild staits to walk on pavements, it is time to get his first 
sinies Slieies that are llexible and simply made are best To test flexibility, bend 
the* heel anel toe towards each other If the shot does neye bent! threiugh the 
centre, the toddler who wears it will walk stififoeited Since a prc-school 
child will outgreiw his shoes betore he vvt'ars them out, ‘ heavy duty” shoes for 
him irt a waste of money 

Never exjxct a child to complain that the shoe i*- hurting him, foi the 
eiippling process is painless Don’t have chihlrins shots resoled, because it 
makes them siuallei Teach older children to kiifiw when then shoes are getting 
shfirt, ind tt» avoid [xnnted toe styles 

- I toin Take Off lour Shoei and Walk Steps to Better loot Hialtk by Simon W ikler 


feet s.ivs, “There is no such thing as Meanwhile, there is general agree- 
a fallen areh, and‘arch supports’are ment.on the proper treatment ot 
not etirreetive ’’ some eommon complaints 

Public confusion reflects protes- Qirns and calluses are nature’s 
sional ontroversv and lack of inter- angry defence against continued 

communication between interested pressure A thin ring-shaped pad tor 

groups—shoe designers and manu- the hard corn, a bit of lamb’s wool 

faeturers, chiropodists, and orthei- —ch.mged dailv—for the soft corn 

paedic surgeons between the Joes, afford some relief 

^ “The big )ob facing the medi- It pain persists, consult vour doctor 

eal professions and the shoe in- or a qualilH'd chiropodist Never be 

dustry,” sa\s one observer, “is to a bathroom surgeon, infection often 

er.ise all the current mythology follows Never apply ointment, 

about foot health and to replace drops or medicated pads to corns. 

It with research-based fact from the caustic acid which bums away 

which teal help—preventive and the horny top may consume the 

curative—can come ’’ suriounding flesh 
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It IS easy to live well with Coir—so gay, so durable 
Let Coir transform your bedroom into a haven of 
luxury Choose a gay, new colour —and relax Coir 
carpets look after themselves 


e?t]<IAKULAM 

BOMBAY No 5 Stadium House Church Gate 
BANGALORE 1-A,Mahatma Gandhi Road CALCUTTA 
22, Loudon Street DELHI 16-A Asaf Ali Road 
> MADRAS 1/155, Mount Road t 


HYDERABAD The Hyderabad Co-operative Central Trading Society 
Ltd, 5 8 555, Station Road MANGALORE M s Chandarana Brothers, 
P B No 50, Nellikai Road , NAGPUR The Cochin Central Coopera¬ 
tive Coir Marketing Soc.ety No 423, IS/IT, Central Avenue, Gandhi- 
bagh VIJAYAWADA Sri Rama Corporation, P B No 303, Eluru 
Road ^ TRICHUR Kerala State Apex And Handicrafts Cooperative 
Marketing Society 
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Always cut toenails straight 
across, since curved cutting en¬ 
courages ingrowing toenails, which 
need professional care 
• A bunion is a chronic inflamma¬ 
tion of the protective fluid sac over 
the joint, caused b\ rubbing against 
the shot Hun ions are aggravated bv 
short, pointed shoes, and b\ high 
beds, vvliith allow the fett to slide 
forward Soft all-leather shoes help, 
and spetiallv designed shoes provide 
“bunion p»)ekets ' Surgerv is elTec- 
tive 1^ it IS too late f«)r jire'ventive 
measure s 

It’s a good praetiee to bathe \our 

el .It !e 1st once a dav (using a soft 
n ul-bii'sh to remove ele.id skin), drv 
then' ihoioughiv .ind dust on loot 
[Mivvder Never we.u the same shots, 
soeks or st<>el« mgs twe) d.i\ s in a row" 
Alw i\s ehangt piomptlv if vour 
feet get wet from ram eir perspira¬ 
tion Sueh lugieiu, meidentallv, 
will otten elt'ar up minor attaeks of 
ithlele’s loot- i fungus mfeetion 
which usuallv begins between the 
toes 

I’ropi il luting shoes are essential 


Here are a few points to keep in 
mind shoes should allow about half 
an inch of space beyond the longest 
toe, and the widest part of the shoe 
should correspond to the widest part 
of the toot Buy vour shcx!s late in 
the dav, your feet will be bigger 
then Don’t regard vour feet as shoe- 
strelchcrs, properly fitting shoes 
never need “breaking m ” Keep 
vour shoes’ heels, which in normal 
gait we.ir out along their outer edge, 
in repair 

To the ladies let voui best shoes 
be vour cvervdav shcKs, which you 
wear lor long hours Fxonomi/e if 
vou must on dress shoes whose main 
lunetion is e\( ealehing Even here, 
.ivoid the evtremelv high heel—anv- 
thing over two mehes—which 
wrecks th( shoe k-.ibsorbmg function 
of the toot's arch 

There is some evidence that w"o- 
men are getting wiser and buvmg 
reMimicr, more eomf(jrtable shoes As 
custodians of the foot health of the 
voungcr geneiation, they are urged 
bv the experts to applv the same 
wisdom to then children’s feet 
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Saintly Snnplicitv 

‘^ 7 / ' ^ 

It iiv were the saints, saints^ Because they were cheerlu! when it w'as 
difficult to lx chccrtul, patient when it was difficult to be patient, ami 
he s'.iuse thev pushc«l on when they w. nted to stand still, and kept silent 
when they vvanteel to tjlk^ and were agreeable w’hen (hey wanted to be 
disagree.ihlc Thar was all 
It was quite simple and always will be. 



th^haze and 
the harards 
of noxious 
industrial 
dust and 
fumes... 

Put lAEC-AAF Hydro-Static Precipitators on the )ob ot cleaning up the 
atmosphere and making it safe for your men, machines and manufac¬ 
turing processes Special auangements enable dust to be collected 
conveniently for salvage or disposal 


Hydro-Static Precipitators 


A[jplications 

• For exhaust of bi ffion, 
pnli'fnnQ and metal 
wnrFinq 

• For ronirol of tn''fjnesiijrn 
dust frfim fle'iblc 'fiaft 
nrtndinq, burring and 
buffing 

• For norlable rinriding ■■t 
castings and dies 

• For mixinq, sortinq and 
inspecting of du ,tv to^i 
or hazardous prriduf h. 

• For abraji\ie cleaninfi and 
tumbling mill du rf.ntrul 

• For Dryer Cooler or Ki'n 
application in r h'-miral, 
mining and rorK pmdi r' 
fields 

• For collection of TfJ T did 
other explosive du^ts 


BETTER AIR 
IS CUR BUSINESS 

M i\ 

I hri iiliip r L'inl 1/ 
manufai tuniiq ihvij jn of 

I.A.E.C.( BOMBAY) PVT. LTD. 

F iil'i tri 11 lit ly 1 
t r inrh it 

K Blot !> 01111/111 jry t^lrig 
LormugMCirnn tJi \ [Ji Ihi 

/isi' < lati it Ulli:< j it 
iMlCUri/i MAOP. 
HANGAfei- HI I H!AI.AD 






“If it hadn t been for my ivife’ 
says this noted hmnorist, 

“I Couldn’t Have 


Stood 


HEN I was about 27, a cer¬ 
tain girl came along and 
1 said to myself, “If you 
have any sense, you’ll marry this 
girl ” It was a shot-gun wedding 1 
practically held a shot-gun over my¬ 
self and made myself stand up and 
say, “I do ’’ 

Even as the parson pronounced 
us man and wife, I wasn’t sure Oh, 
I was sure about the girl—^but I 
wasn’t sure about matrimony, and 
1 wasn’t sure abcut me So, as 1 
said, “I do,’’ to the vicar, I said 
»o myself, “Well, I can try it for a 
couple of years anyway.’’ The vicar 
and Mrs Hcrold didn’t know it, 
but / was getting married for two 
years 

You may think this isn’t very 
complimentary to my wife. The 
answer to that is I am still married 


Marriage” 


By Don Herold 


to her after several decades because 
I’ve wanted to be 1 stay because I 
love It here 

Don’t think there haven’t been 
weeks when marriage has been a 
pain in the neck to me (And, no 
doubt,‘to her ) But to whom else 
would I rather be married? No¬ 
body. And where would I rather go 
than home? Nowhere Sometimes 
our home is a madhouse, with 
family life surging all over the place, 
but I’ll take the pandemonium any 
day in preference to the splendours 
of solitude 

Yet I would have made such a 
wonderful bachelor * I come from a 
long line of born bachelors (who 
fortunately got married) I was a 
verv neat and a very individualistic 
young man, repulsive with bachelor 
or olil-i-aLud instincts And I still 
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have them. I want my own shoe 
brush, my own clothes brush, my 
own wardrobe, my own dressing- 
table, my own room, and I keep 
everything in neat rows and piles 
Compared with me, the other mem¬ 
bers of my family are wild people 
They live m a cyclone 

The main reason I stay married 
IS that 1 think familv life ts life A 
bachelor lives in a vacuum, and na¬ 
ture abhors a vacuum, and therefore 
nature abhors bachelors Her treat¬ 
ment ot them IS to leave them alone 
and let them die of drv rot A baeh- 

j 

elor knows no more about life than 
a goldhsh knows about oceano¬ 
graphy 

I have helped to bring up two 
daughters, and I have had exeiic 
ment and thrills and drama 1 have 
had life' It may have nearlv killed 
me, but 1 have lived Even as I’ve 
written this, I’ve had ii interrup¬ 
tions females popping into rnv 
r<M>m tor one rtason or aiifjttier, and 
T could have screamed several times 
but I’ve produced .i manuseripl, 
and also an epigram Intertupttorii 
arc the ephe of life 

A bachelor has nothing, not even 
interruptions bachelors are alwMvs 
bragging abiait their freedom Thev 
sa\ thev are free to come and go 
Free U; ijo where' fki».helors don’t 


go anywhere much At least, they 
don’t go anywhere I can’t go It 1 
long to be a tired, bald-headed 
businessman alone in the front row 
at a musical comedy, I can go by 
myself and be one 1 have no time- 
clock at home, cither, and I’ll match 
my freedom to come and go with 
that of any bachelor And I have 
somewhere to go, and somebody to 
go to and with, when 1 want to 
I’ll grant that at times family life 
is as painful as purg.itory A man 
who hasn’t been up all night with a 
babv’s temperature at 104 degrees 
and down to (^8 f) again hasn’t 
been anvwhere A man who hasn’t 
soothed seiitled knees or had hcart- 
aehey tear-drops on his lapel hasn’t 
had anvthing A man who hasn’t 
had plastic ducks in his bath hasn’t 
bathed I am glad I had the chance 
to grow' up with two little girls, 
through nappies and other what- 
vou-mav'call ems to perms bras and 
a Liniversitv degree 

Earlv in our married lile, Mrs 
Herold once caught a farawav hxik 
in my eve, and said, “Poor Don' 
I’ve shattered his solitude'” Re¬ 
marks like that have kept me sold 
If It hadn’t been for mv wife, 1 
couldn’t have stood married life 
Marri.ige is a mistake of youth- 
one vve should all make 
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_^oRM the habit of reacting Ye^ to a mw idea I irst, think of all the 
reasons w'hy it’s good, there will be plenty ol people to icll you W'hy it 
.von’t work 

- e lnuritev (r- 'Sijitb, iiuoted bv Mtx. (•'■born, 1 our Creatrvt Pother 
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the Black and White Picture 

A distinguished reporter analyses a gathering stonn that civil rights 
* and desegregation alone cannot contain, and that may transjorm 


the American way of life beyond 

By Theodore White 

H istory can signal its changes 
to wise men without vio¬ 
lence, but tor those who 
prefer to ignore its message, it then 
raps with gunfire to call attention 
The riots of 1904 (and 1965) were 
the first violent call upon American 
politics and civilization to pay at¬ 
tention, before it is too late, to a 
condition which may transform 
American life itself 
Starkly put, the fact is that the 
great cities of America are becoming 
Negro cities Today only one major 
American city—Washington—has a 
Negro majority But by 1980, if 

Theodore White, American poliucal 
writer and novelist, is author of the two 
best-selling books, The Mahn^ of the Presi¬ 
dent — 79 ^ (awarded a Pulitxer Prize) and 
The Mal(in^ of the President —ig64f 


recognition 


present population trends continue, 
Negroes will be in the majority in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, Chi¬ 
cago and St Louis By 1990, these 
trends, tf unchanged, will give 
America a cisilization in which 
seven /if her ten largest cities (all 
except New York, Los Angeles and 
Houston) will have Negro majori¬ 
ties , and America’s civilization will 
be one of metropolitan clusters with 
Negroes congested in turmoil in the 
central cities and whites defending 
their ramparts in the suburbs 
One must look back to grasp the 
full dimension of this change—and 
the direction in which it points Un¬ 
til 1940, 75 per cent of U S Negroes 
lived in the South, the great major¬ 
ity of them functionally illiterate, 
primitive, excluded from society 
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and so cruelly policed as to have no 
understanding of the law but fear 
But the Second World War made 
the North into a great industrial 
furnace—and the draught of the fur¬ 
nace sucked Negro labourers by the 
scores of thousands up the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley and the East Coast The 
post-war boom kept the furnaces 
bla/ing, and the migration eon- 
tinued In some years of the 1950’s 
as many as 200,000 southern 
Negroes moved north or west 

Where they settled, Negro death 
rates tell and birth rates rose In the 
20 \cars from 1940 to i960 the 
Negro populations of New York 
and Philadelphia doubled, those of 
(''-hicago and Detroit trebled, and 
that of Los Angeles multiplied by 
fi\e 

Though migration from the 
South has now slowed, the Negroes’ 
urban birth rate—approximatclv 40 
per cent higher than that of whites 
—continues to swell their numbers 
In the cities, with socnl ser\ices 
available, with welfire and hospital 
care provided, with family respon- 
sibilit> assumed bv the municipal- 
it) Negroes grow m numbers at a 
rate faster than ever before In 
('hieago, for example, their natural 
growth rate is nine times faster than 
it was before the war Americans 
arc, in short, witnessing in the black 
ghettos of some of the American 
cities one of the great population 
explosions of all time 

Something has to give And what 
gives IS the neighbourhood pattern 
ri 8 


in big-city living as Negroes, Beemg 
the smell and rats and cackle of in¬ 
humanly crowded slums, spill into 
adjacent neighbourhoods Street by 
street, neighbourhood by neighbour¬ 
hood, solid black areas crunch their 
way through the hearts of American 
cities, and the whites move to the 
suburbs 

It was within the strangulating 
city that the riots of 1964 (and 1965) 
were bred Eor, unlike the previous 
race riots in America, these were not 
riots of black against white, or white 
against black These were riots of 
black men and adolescents against 
the conditions of life they had found 

j 

- -and, in large part, made—within 
the ghettos of the big city 

Better and Worse. One must ex¬ 
plore deep within the city ghetto to 
undei stand the full nature of the 
awful Negio tragedy—and the di¬ 
lemma of Negro leadership over the 
next decade For the city is beyond 
the reach of the new Civil Rights 
Act, which merely imposes on the 
South measures of decency adopted 
by every large northern city years 
and sometimes decades before In 
the North the great Civil Rights Act 
IS not so much inapplicable as irrele¬ 
vant It cannot meet the conditions 
of life as It IS lived in the ghetto, 
whcic “Freedom Now” has long 
been granted—and where, in this 
“Freedom,” more complicated 
problems fester 

In the city, American Negroes 
have found both success and disas¬ 
ter, there, for many Negroes, life 
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IS better than ever before—but also, 
for many others, worse. 

The success of the Negro in many 
American cities is a breathtaking 
story of human progress. To have 
been freed from slavery only loo 
years ago, to have absorbed educa- 
tion and developed a leadership in a 
civilization as complex and technical 
as America’s today—this is an 
achievement which nations of inde¬ 
pendent tradition in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America have not yet 
realized 

Negro success has many faces 
Succtss IS the political power to 
claim judgeships m New York City, 
Success is education—in 1947, 
United States colleges and profes¬ 
sional schools counted only 124,000 
non-whites in the 18-19 age group, 
in 1963 they enrolled 2^,000, in the 
decade of the 1950’s alone, the num¬ 
ber of Negro engineers jumped five¬ 
fold Success IS Negroes directing 
embassies, leading orchestras, com¬ 
manding army units Success is a 
sparkling crown of Negro writers, 
artists, musicians, athletes, political 
leaders Success is even more it is 
stable, hard-working Negroes bring¬ 
ing up their children in decency 

But there is disaster, too, in the 
city The Negro who migrated to 
the North came chiefly to-work at 
the heavy joOs—in the steel mills, 
the packing warehouses, the as¬ 
sembly lines And for ten years 
these jobs have been evaporating 

The jobs tli it remain open are 
construction jobs, skilled jobs, 


white-collar jobs; and for these the 
great majority of Negroes arc still 
unprepared, or are excluded because 
of union discrimination. Generally, 
in 1964, American unemployment 
averaged 4 6 per cent—but among 
non-whitcs it was 9 8 per cent. Even 
worse IS the impact of unemploy¬ 
ment among teenagers in 1964, 23 
per cent of non-white teenage boys 
and 31 per cent of non-white teen¬ 
age girls could find no work—thus 
beginning adult life with a perspec¬ 
tive of uselessness 
One cannot speak, therefore, of 
a single Negro community in a big 
city Each has two Negro com¬ 
munities one that is beginning to 
achieve, and another that is threat¬ 
ened with collapse of all human 
values, all dignity, all function. 

Biological Anarchy. It is in the 
second of these communities that 
one must seek the sources ot the up¬ 
rising of 1964 (and 1965); for the col¬ 
lapsing Negro community threatens 
both Its black kin and its vhite 
neighbours with the greatest of all 
disasters biological anarchy—a dc- 
comjxisition of family life and 
family discipline which simply can¬ 
not be contained in the traditional 
forms of American democracy 
Here, alas, a writer must contend 
with an issue that, when raised, so 
embitters Negro leaders as almost to 
hush friendly dialogue the rate of 
illegitimate births among Negroes. 
Yet It IS inescapable For neither the 
stable elements of the decent Negro 
community, nor the cities, nor 
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America as a whole can absorb a 
pattern of mating and breeding 
which imposes so large and growing 
a population of illegitimate children 
who mature from indiflercncc to 
violence, and whose care must be 
charged against other families, black 
and white, which adhere to the com¬ 
mon standards of Western morality. 

One must begin this morbid sub¬ 
ject with a word which is common 
ci'rrcncs among Negro intellectuals 
—“castration”—by which they 
mean the lack of pride ot so many 
Negro men Centuries .igo, maraud¬ 
ing white bandits and African black 
chieftains tore apart Negro family 
lift b\ buying and selling human 
bodies For 200 vears thereafter in 
the New W'orld white men defiled 
the bodies of Negro women and vio¬ 
late d the spirit of Negro me n power¬ 
less to protest ResponsibiliU was 
stripped from Negro men, they 
ceuild onl\ agoni/e And so, the 
theorv goes, the rcsptjnsibilitics of 
p.irentheiod and f imilv have become 
less important to Negro males than 
to white males 

To this historic “castration,” say 
Negro intcllcetuais, has been added 
the newer castration of industrial 
eitv lift which has too few jobs for 
Negro males Negro we>men can be- 
eom._ schcxiltc.ichers, clerks or secre¬ 
taries But for the uneducated Negro 
male the doors are closing Too 
many Negro fathers are less and less 
able to support a family, and too 
many no longer associate copulation 
with family Fatherless babies grow 
{2: 


up in a world with no family stan¬ 
dards of decency—a burden and 
menace to all about them, white and 
black alike 

E\idcnce of this may be seen in 
the terrifying figures of family de¬ 
composition In general, across the 
country, Negroes bear eight times as 
manv babies out of wedlock as do 
white families Nationally, one-fifth 
of all Negro children are illegiti¬ 
mate But in the big city this figure 
soars—so that in central Harlem, 
New York, in 1964, more than two- 
fifths, or 43 7 per cent,of all children 
were born out of wedlock More 
than half ot all Negro children in 
central Harlem today come from 
homes where one of the parents is 
permanent!', absent 

What transfixes the student of the 
figures IS the dyn.imics of the change 
—hir It was not alwavs like this, and 
now It gets worst During the days 
of Depression, white women and 
Negro women bore children at 
equal rates in the big city Tod.iy 
Negro women bear children in the 
big city it a rate 40 per cent faster 
than white women, and the differ¬ 
ential between them ts composed 
almost exactly of children born out 
of wedlock And thus decent Negro 
and white families alike find them¬ 
selves pursued by the clutch of a 
different kind of culture in which it 
is accepted that children grow up 
wild In the iq^o’s one in ton Ameri¬ 
cans was non-white Today one in 
nine is non-white In 1972, one in 
eight will be non-white Today, one 
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in seven American children under 
14 IS non-white, of infants under a 
year, one in six is non-whKe. 

Teenage Savages. These figures 
could be considered without alarm 
if they meant simply a numerical 
increase in the proportion of Ne¬ 
groes making up the urban popula¬ 
tion But It IS the kind of Negroes as 
well as their number that counts 
Those deprived by birth of mcrc\ 
and kindness offer no mercy or 
kindness to others either Unotfici- 
ally the estimate is made that 80 
per cent ot all crime in New York 
is committed bv “non-whites”—Ne¬ 
groes and Puerto Ricans of the late 
teens and early 20’s 
These teenagers are an element 
that no one knows how 10 handle 
Denied love or dignity or patrimony 
or tradition or any culture but tele¬ 
vision, they roek around on the deck 
of an unstable society, their bread 
given to them by underpaid welfare 
workers, their hopes at zero, their 
mothers despised, their hearth the 
gutter, a sub-culture in a general 
American urban culture which itself 
does not kn<iw where it is going 
Let there he no mistake about 11 
these juvenile savages are a menace 
most of all to decent Negro families, 
penned bv prejudice intfi the same 
ghettos with the savages, it is the 
good Negro child who is first lieaten 
up by the savage, the decent black 
family which suffers from the dep¬ 
redations of the Wild ones f>ul the v 
arc a memcc to everyone else ttxi 
And It is thi V who made the riots of 

y 
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January 

1964 (and 1965) —planlessly, aimless¬ 
ly, without purpose The riots were 
not race iiots They were worse- 
they were anarchy, a revolt led by 
wild youth against authority, 
against discipline, against the order¬ 
ly government of a society that had 
taken 'too long to pay them heed 
“Man, You Fix It.” Since the 
impact of the riots is certain to last 
for years, the perspectives that 
fr.imcd them should be examined 
For it the characteristics of the riots 
were senselessness and anarchy, they 
were only reflections ot two larger 
aspects the problem of dogma, and 
the problem of leadership 

Despair incubated the riots But 
dogma created the thought climate 
which released ^hem the dogma 
that all ills within the Negro big- 
eity community are the fault of 
white men alone, the dogma that all 
will be solved by “integration ” 
“Whitey” made the Negro com- 
munitv like this, says the dogma 
Whitev filled the streets with trash, 
bred the babies with no fathero, 
soiled the schools and houses, as well 
as closed olT the jobs vSo whitev has 
got to fix It (“Voirre supposed to be 
so smart, man, you fix it—you made 
It this way ”) And in making whitev 
the enemy, the dogma paralyses 
both the development of order in the 
Negro communities and the as¬ 
sumption of responsibility for ordcT 
by Negro leaders The dogma re¬ 
quires Negro leaders to denounce 
the sixicty, it forbids them to recog¬ 
nize Its awkward but sincere effort 
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to wipe out prejudice. They must 
stand by and watch noting and loot¬ 
ing—and explain to their children 
and followers that it is wrong, yet 
that society caused it 

Dogma, most of all, paralyses 
goals and thinking—thus at level 
after level the blind application of 
the word “integration” defeats the 
purpose It proposes to ser\e In hous¬ 
ing, for example, almost all Negro 
leaders .igret that the Negro pop¬ 
ulation explosion is so great that 
almost anv crcvicc of entry into 
a white neighbourhood becomes, 
within years, a breach through 
which thousands of other Negroes 
pour to create another black or “seg¬ 
regated” neighbourhood to be de¬ 
nounced Ovcrwhelmingh, Negro 
leaders agree that Negr(x.*s can be 
introduced into new communities 
and these communities kept stable 
only on an orderly basis of “con¬ 
trolled integration” or “benign 
cjuotas ” To eliminate the hardcore 
Negro ghettos, the most meticulous 
and detailed planning must take 
place Rut dogma prevents such 
planning, and thus catastrophe is al- 
wavs imminent 

The Negroes effort to find lead¬ 
ership among their own is unujuelv 
complicated Partly it is complicated 
by the fact that the white man has so 
leyelled all Ncgrcx*s, making them 
so cheap and mean in each other’s 
eyes that they measure their heroes 
by the degree of white bitterness 
they arouse Partly, t(x), the search is 
complicated by television’s search 


for the dramatic artist—the ficr) 
Negro who can inflame passion and 
make good shows, which leaves the 
responsible Negro at a disadvantage* 
And partly it is complicated by the 
muted civil war that goes on within 
every black community ot the 
North For, tormented as they are in 
their daily lives in the citv, Negroes 
are divided between those who wish 
to earn then v'ay to a place in 
American civilization as it is, and 
those who, in despair, prefer to 
make chaos All who try to p.irtici- 
pate in the general communitv or 
lead the wav to better life arc quick¬ 
ly condemned as Uncle 'Toms or 
traitors All too frccjuently the entire 
black communitv finds itself locked 
together in suppt'rt of black psveho- 
paths whom so hiany Negroes, in- 
dividuallv, de*spise None of the 
rabble-rousers who took to the 
streets of the big cities in i(/>4 had 
anv credentials tor leadership except 
haircd^of the white man 

The riots were linallv stilled not 
onl\ bv f(>rcc but bv intercession of 
the political leadership that Negroes 
themselves had elected These Ne¬ 
groes, by and large, arc among the 
iincst men elected bv tree politics 
anvwhere in the coiintrv Few of 
them make headlines or draw 
attention Nor can any white man 
help them, tor praise from the wliite 
s(x:ictv weakens their prestige in the 
civil war within their ceimmunities 
^ et in their dilemma and its resolu¬ 
tion the fate of American cities will 
in large measure rest 
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Home Leave 

In an interlude from the horrors of trench 
warfare in the First Jforld TJhr, a soldier 
renews his love for the soil of France 


B\ Dorothy C^nheld Fisher 

W HF\ the official army bul¬ 
letin confirmed the news 
of the German retreat 
from the Aisnt, Sergeant Pierre 
Nidart asked for the o\erduc leave 
which he had never before been 
willing to take His lieutenant 
fnjwncd uneasily, then said gently, 
“You know, my old fellow, the 
Boches have left very little up 
there ” 

Nidart made no answer The 
lieutenant continued “Your wife 
They say the Germans ear¬ 
ned back to work in Germany all 
women under 45, or those who 
hadn’t children under three " 
Nidart swallowed hard, but said 
nothing His lieutenant sighed 
“All right I can manage a three 
weeks’ leave for you ’’ 

“Thank you, mon lieutenant,” 
Nidart *aluted and went back to 
his squad 

The lieutenant shcKik his head. 
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murmuring to a fellow officer 
“Those north-country men > They 
won’t believe that then homes and 
families aren’t there, till they see 
with their own eves Nidart, you 
know, is a mason by trade, and he 
built their little house Like all those 
village workmen, he got half his 
living from his garden and a field 
or two And you’ve read what the 
Hoches did to the gardens and fruit 
trees 

Nid.irt passed through Pans on 
his vs as home and spent the time 
between trains in basts shopping 
That esening when he got into the 
elings train he eoiild hardls be seen 
tor the innumerable packages slung 
about his person 

Near midnight the train sU)pped 
at Novon Nidart readjusted his 
paekages and set out on the long 
white foad down whieh they used 
to drue on market days The 
change el aspeet ot the road startled 
him Ot all the double line of noble 
poplar trees, not one was standing 
The road had been mined at regu¬ 
lar inter’ ils, deep craters stretehed 
across it 

The moon shone full on the place 
svhere a village had sUxkI, the one 

I'>iiHOin\ ('v'linn tisiiiR wrote this stors 
‘trom hir oun in the First 

SSorid \V II Suitrn. in born, she livid in 
It Hill is i ihild ind studied at the Sor- 
■onnt Duiinir thi \v ir slit went back, to 
ratiit with her hu’bind ind cl ildrcn to do 
oluntUN work, htlpinij to rihibilitate w ir 
'hnd ind ist iblishini; a lonviltstcnt home 
or ihddrtn After the war sne returned to 
iht I’nitcd Slates ind writing, biloii hir 
dt ith in stit had piilvlishtd ,7 books 


where his married sister had lived 
He came suddenly upon a confused 
huddle of broken bricks and splin¬ 
tered beams, and looked about him 
A long strip of paper, one end 
buried in rubbish, fluttered in the 
night wind It beat against his leg 
like someone calling feebly for help 
When he examined it in the moon¬ 
light, he saw that it was wallpaper 
and reeogni/ed che pattern, he had 
helped his brother-in-law put it on 
the bedreKim of the house His 
sister’s four children had been born 
in that bedroom He tried not to 
think of children, not to remember 
his own, not to With the gesture 
ot a man lei rifled, he sought the 
rt>ad again, stumbling onwards 
through the lust livid light of 
dawn 

Thf si’N rose higher Presently it 
shone, with April clarity, on Nidart 
King face downwards upon a heap 
of brojeen bricks For a long hour it 
showed nothing but that the ruins, 
the prostrate trees, the man, like 
them stricken and laid low Then 
Its pale gold light showed a 
wretched, antlike procession issuing 
Irom holes in the ground and de¬ 
filing slowK along the scarred road 
towards the ruins women, a few 
old men, a little band of pale, silent 
children 

One of the women, leading three 
children, picked her way wearily 
among the heaps of stone and 
twisted beams stopped short, 

both hands at her heart And then 
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from that silent desolation, ringing 
up to the very hea\cns, burst scream 
after scream of frantic, incredulous, 
magnificent joy 

There they stood, man and wife, 
clasped in each other’s arms in the 
ruins of their home Now that the 
first wild cries had fallen back in a* 
torrent of tears, they had no words 
at all They clasped each other and 
the children, wiping the tears from 
white cheeks, smiling with quiver¬ 
ing lips 

After a time the youngest child, 
cowering under the woman’s skirts, 
thrust out a pale little face The man 
looked down and smiled “That’s a 
Duple',” he said, all his village lore 
coming back to him “He looks like 
my cousin Jacques Dupre ’’ 

His wife nodded “Yes, it’s 
Louise and Jacques’ baby We heard 
Jacques was killed—I heard twice 
that vou were killed—and after the 
babv came Louise just ga\e up and 
let herself die I took the, babv 
That’s the reason I’m here now 
They carried off all women of my 
age unless they had children under 
three They thought the baby was 
mine ” 

Nidart held out his hand to the 
baby, but the child shrank away 
silently, burrowing deeper into his 
foster mother’s skirts “He’s afraid,” 
she explained “We’ve had to make 
the children afraid so that they 
would keep out of sight and not 
break the rules There were so 
many, many •’ules, and when the 
children forgot, they were cuffed ” 
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While they shared for breakfast 
the bread and cheese Nidart had 
brought, Paulette told him some¬ 
thing of the years of captivity It 
came out just as she thought of it, 
without sequence 
“There wasn’t much left in the 
house when they finally blew it up 
No, they weren’t bad to women, 
they stole everything they could, 
but they didn’t mistreat us Their 
officers treated them like dogs We 
were sorry for them sometimes 
They took every bit of copper and 
brass and every one of my saucepans 
and kettles ” Her voice trembled at 
this “The summer after that, it 
was linen they took I had just the 
chemise on my back The next 
winter, it was wool They took 
everything, especially mattresses 
“When the troops were ready to 
leave, they told us to go down into 
the cellars of those old houses down 
the road and stay there for three 
days They said if we went out be¬ 
fore, we’d be shot Oh, Pierre, if we 
had known what was to come—” 
she waved her hand over the de¬ 
struction about her and pointed to 
the trees all felled accurately at the 
same angle—“we couldn’t have 
lived through it I” 

Pitrre looked at the pulverized 
wreck of their village He put his 
great, working-man’s hand on his 
wife’s hair, gently "‘Eh bten, Paul¬ 
ette,” he saia “What shall we do? 
Give up—move away?” 

“Oh, Pierre,” she cried “You 
wouldn't'^** 
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In answer, he shook himself free 
of his packages and began to undo 
them an axe, a hammer, a big 
package of nails, a trowel, bags of 
seeds He spread them out on the 
clutter of broken bricks, plaster and 
splintered wood 

His wife nodded “The prefet 
asked if we wanted to be sent to a 
refugee home or stay here, and of 
course I said stay here The chil¬ 
dren and I have cleared out a cor¬ 
ner of the fire-place, and I cook 
there And oh, Pierre, we have one 
corner of the garden almost cleared, 
and the asparagus ts coming up^ 
Come and look They cut down 
everything they could see, but what 
was in the ground, alive, they 
couldn’t kill ” 

They cambered over the ruins 
of the house into what had been 
the garden A few sections of the 
wall were still standing, its solidity 
resisting even dynamite 

“Look! Near!) all the pleached 
trees on the wall are saved*’’ cried 
Nidart “Queer they should have 
left those unharmed Perhaps the 
man they sent to kill them was a 
gardener like us I know I couldn’t 
cut down a fruit tree—no one who’s 
ever grown things could ’’He gazed 
proudly across the rubbish heaps at 
the well-remembered trees, the 
great grape-vine “We’ll leave those 
for now; I can prune them some¬ 
time when I’m too tired to do any¬ 
thing else.’’ He looked over the 
ground and announced his plan. 

“The gardci first, so as to get in 
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the seeds We won’t try to carry 
the rubbish out, we’ll )ust pile it all 
along the line where the walls used 
to stand ’’ 

They fell to work, silently, in¬ 
tensely 

That night, after the children 
were asleep on straw in the cellar 
down the road, their parents came 
back to wander about their ravaged 
little kingdom The wife said little 
Her husband spoke in a steady 
voiLt of plans for the future he 
could get some galvani/td roofing 
out of a trench ahri and ust the 
trunks of the felled trees for roof- 
beams He planned what they 
could plant in the garden and field 
—things wh«ch she and the chil¬ 
dren could cultivate, after he had 
gone back 

At this reminder of the inevitable 
farewell again before them, the 
wife broke out in loud wailings, 
clutching at him wildly He drew 
her down on a pile of rubbish, put 
his arms round her and said 
“Paulette* Listen* You are letting 
the enemy beat you'” He used the 
tone he used for his squad At the 
stecl-like ring of it his wife was 
silent He went on “There’s noth¬ 
ing any of us can do but go on Not 
give up —that’s all we have left^ 
don’t you see^’’ 

“Yes, Pierre,’ said his wife She 
did not weep again 

He himself, however, was not al¬ 
ways at this pitch of stoicism There 
were times when he looked up sud¬ 
denly and felt, as though for the 
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first time, the destruction of all 
that had been his life. On the day 
he began to dig the field he noticed 
that two of his murdered trees, 
attached by a rag of bark to the 
stumps, were breaking into leaf 
The sight turned him sick with sor¬ 
row He bent over the tree, and saw 
that the buds were opening, trust- 
fullv He said to himself “They 
ha\c been killed, but they do not 
know thc\ arc dead, and they try to 
go on liNing Are ue ltJ{e that'^" 
In that instant all his efforts to re¬ 
animate his assassinated life seemed 
pitiful, doomed to failure Then— 
“Papa, come* The peonies have 
come up in the night The whole 
row of them *" His wife was already 
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there; she looked up at him with 
shining eyes When they were be¬ 
trothed lovers, they had together 
planted those peonies “You see,” 
she said again, “I told you what 
was in the ground alive they 
couldn’t kill ” The man went back 
to his digging silently, and as he 
laboured, a breath of sovereign heal¬ 
ing came up to him from the soil 
which was his 

On a day of spring rains'Pierre 
came down from where he had been 
struggling with a section of roof, he 
had been working for six hours 
since his breakfast of black coffee 
and dry bread, and he decided to use 
the half hour before lunch to prune 
the pleached trees and vines He 
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picked out the big grape-vine to 
oegin on. He laid nis hand on the 
knotted stem It stirred oddly, with 
a disquieting lightness at his touch 
The sweat broke out on his fore¬ 
head He knelt and took hold of 
the stem lower down It swung 
free It had been severed from the 
root by a fine saw The sap was 
oozing from the stump 
The man got heavily to his feet 
and made his way to the next vine 
Its stem gave way also Everything 
—peach trees, apple trees, grape¬ 
vines—everything had been dex¬ 
terously murdered and their corpses 
left hanging on the wall 
The man who had been sent to 
do that had been a gardener indeed, 


and had known where to strike to 
reach the very heart of this other 
gardener who now, his hands over 
his face, staggered forward and 
leaned against the wall, against the 
dead vine which had been so harm¬ 
less, so alive He felt something like 
an inward bleeding, as though the 
saw had severed an artery in his 
own body 

His wife stepped out in the ram 
and called him He heard nothing 
but the fine, thin voice of a small 
saw, eating its way into the heart 
of living wood 

His wife, frightened by his still¬ 
ness, came towards him with an 
anxious face She looked down, saw 
the severed vine-stem, and gave a 
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cry of dismay. “Pierre, they haven’t 
they haven’t . ’’ Her sorrow, 
her anger burst from her in a flood 
of storming, furious words Her hus¬ 
band heard nothing but the veno¬ 
mous voice of the saw, cutting one 
by one the tissues which had needed 
so much sun and rain, heat and 
cold, and 12 years out of a man’s 
life That was what people were 
like, what one man could do in 
cold blood to another. No heat of 
battle here, only cold, calculated 
intension • 

His wife forgot her own anger, 
her grief; she forgot the dead trees 
A strong, valiant tenderness came 
into her haggard face She diew 
Pierre gently into the sheltered cor¬ 
ner of the half-finished room There 
she set hot food before him and 
made him eat. 

Inside, the fire flamed brighdy 
The kettle steamed After a while 
Pierre’s body began slowly to warm 
He looked at his wife as she set in 
order their little corner saved from 
chaos She was arranging on the 
shelves had made the scoured 
forks and spoons, the tin cans, re¬ 
ceptacles and packages which re¬ 
placed the shining completeness of 
her lost kitchen A shamed courage 
began to filter into his emptied 
heart With an immense effort he 
got up He would begin again 

“Paulette,’’ he said heavily, “I 
believe that if we tould get some 
rafting wax at once, we might 
cep the roots from bleeding to 
death till the tops make buds, and 


then graft them on to the stumps 
They must have wax and resin in 
Noyon by this time.’’ 

The little boy said imploringly, 
“Let me go and get them I could 
do It all right, and you could get 
on faster with the roof. There are 
only ten days left, now ’’ He set off 
m the rain, a small brave spot of 
energy in the midst of death. His 
father went back to his building, 
conscious that for his work there re¬ 
mained only a small and smaller 
number of hours 

At last the roof was on the one 
tiny room, the chimney was rebuilt, 
the garden dug, raked and planted 
But the field was not finished Pierre 
worked in it late at night, moon¬ 
light permitting When his wife 
protested, he told her il was no 
harder than to march all night She 
took up the rake and began to work 
beside him 

On the he had to leave they 
were awake at the first glimmer of 
grey dawn Pierre dressed hur¬ 
riedly, and taking his rake, went out 
to the field Paulette made coffee 
and earned it to him with a lump of 
bread He stopped work to cat and 
drink A grey, thin mist clung to 
the earth They looked at each other 
soberly, their faces pale beneath 
their tap 

“You must get the seed in as soon 
as you can, after I’m gone,” said the 
husband 

They had reckoned that he would 
need to leave the house at ten 
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o’clock if he were to catch the train 
at Noyon. At a quarter to ten he 
stopped work and, the rake still in 
his hand, went round the little hut 
and into the garden. Between the 
heaped lines of rubble, on the rect¬ 
angle of well-tilled earth, were four 
long, straight lines of pale green 
the peas were up He was to see that 
before he went back 
He stooped over them Some of 
them were still bowed double with 
the effort of thrusting themselves 
up against the encumbering earth 
He felt their effort in the muscles of 
his own back But others, only a 
few hours older, were already 
straightening themselves blithely to 


reach up to the sun. This also he 
felt—in his heart He went back 
to the open door of the hut His 
wife, very pale and silent, stood 
there He heaved up his knapsack, 
adjusted his blanket roll and 
musettes, and drew a long breath 

“Good-bye, Paulette,’’ he said, 
kissing her on both cheeks, the 
dreadful long kiss which may be 
the last. 

“I will—I will take care of things 
here,” she said, her voice dying in 
her throat 

He kissed the children . He 
looked once more at the field, not 
yet sown Then he started back to 
the trenches. 
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Early one morning in a 
Kathiawar village, a man 
lies hidden near a well It 
IS time for the women to 
draw water and, as they 
arrive, they are politely 
guided by him into a cave 
at the point of a gun 
There the man, Mhowa 
Sadhwani, quietly relieves 
them of all their jewellery, 
pleading with them all 
the while to tell their 
husbands that they had 
been treated with the 
utmost courtesy • 

The wily Mhowa lived 
and operated in the last 
century in the Kathiawar 
region of Saurashtra 
Many fruitless attempts 
were made by the govern- — 
ment to capture him At 
last a reward of Rs 5,000 
was announced Tiring of 
his nskv life, the cheeky 
outlaw arranged his 
'‘capture” through an 
“informer”, who duly 
received the reward At the 
case instituted against 
him, Mhowa engaged 
a leading lawver whose 
substantial daily fee was 
met out of the reward ! 

In all, Mhowa had to 
spend Rs 3.000 to secure 
an acquittal, leaving him 
with a clear Rs 2,000 with 
which to start .i lawful life 

The many deeds of 
Mhowa Sadhwani are 
today familiar legends in 
Saurashtra To hear the 
legends and myths of our 1 
country is one of the « 

pleasures of motoring f 

And you discover so { 

much more when you I 

go by road f 
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Ih S\Ml LL 1 VVIOR 


M ISS hi 1 It Lth,.i L«js All'll hs 

S( liDolu.u 1 ri , U.IS 

disturbed h) the that 

some ot hi r brioliUsi siiuiints wtie 
« 

ending up i.i prisi^n I'heri slu noted 
that these \OLjngsteis v\<re Iroin a 
common mould—all eaim trom 
broken or otheissi-.t abnormal 
homes "1 he answer seemed ob- 
Mous to eure deline]uene\, provide 
the bovs with happ\ homes llul this 
was ne.irl) 40 \eirs aijo, and no 
organi/.'tioii ollereel an\thing liki 
that 

“And so,” slie sa\s simf)l\, ‘ 1 de 
elded te) be like the' l.lttle Kee^ lieu 
and do it mvseli 
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1 o do It hersedl would take .1 great 
ell il 01 monev All right, then she 
Would ma{t mone\ \rmed with 
liimendinis t nth ind the Ks a 
month she saved trom a monthl) 
stlarv ot Ks »)=^o, rui( 1 v.( lx gin .1 
dn\e to linanee her the 01) ot 
teenage rehabilitalion 1 oel.i\ her 
wi.ilth, dinveel Irom .ima/ingh 
wi e piopert\ h.'iisaelions, is in 
e \n ss 01 Ks I 4 I loll s I 111 iiieome 
IriHii ll IS, some Ks h lakhs a \ear, 
^oes lo htiie i^e Hornes, Incoipo- 
raled, 1 noii-piolit corporation that 
ope rites 14 ranches and homes lor 
(he 11 h.ibilitation ol “iiieorrigiblc” 
ho\s, main liom broken hermes 
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Etlic’s first r.inch was opened in 
1950 in Calife)rnia The l.ite’st is in 
Utah, and has been set up in eo- 
operaiion with I 3 righam \oung 
University, whieh will usi ii to train 
social workcis All 14 homes appK 
her oiiginal philosophy lor rehabili¬ 
tation to pioside b<ivs with the sort 
of happy homi life she rcm«. inbeietl 
on her falhei’s raiuh wheie she 
grew up as one ot 12 ehilditn 

Each home has no moie than a 
dozen bovs, to maintain the faniily 
feeling Itisiunb\ a inarrieel eoiijilc 
with ehildren iheii nwn aiiel los¬ 
ing hearts It is not in im sense an 
“institution”- a word that makes 
Ettie Lee shuelde r Faeh “Mum inel 
Dad” treat delinejutiit ehildien ]usi 
as the')' do then own I’he boss g( t 
secuntv and good tooe!. It am tlu 
satisfaetion of work \\< 11 tloiie, anti, 
she hope's, hnel faith in (roel 

Cajurageousls melt pt lulent, 1 tlie 
Lee has nest r soiieitt tl tunds hn he 1 
good works “I don t ssani to bt 
aeeused rtl bting 1 moni s rns(r, 
she sa\s NoW' Hd slu lists in 1 
mt>elcst fiat in Los Angeles \] 
though lilt re in ^2 ptople on iu i 
pavroll, she answers her f)S\n i orn 
sponelentt Mer ptisonal net els in 
met from her te.iviHi s pension .intl 
a small annuit) Hei lewards are the 
hscs t)f her boss--.intl the kn(»w- 
le'dgt th It the methoels she helpe'd 
pioneer base been aek^pteel by 
others. 

Ettie Lees boss ire the ones no¬ 
body else wants '1 lies ait wards of 
thcjiiyenik eourt who base btniiiteel 


from one Itjsicr home to another, 
hasc been given a last thanec and 
base failed Fifteen )ear-t)ld Larry, 
the stin of aleoholie parents, is tvpi- 
eal Lsiisbod) in the little com- 
munitv where he grew up con¬ 
sidered him the toughest kid in 
ttiwn The polite, .1 fudge and the 
bos s ministei agreed that Laris was 
a pssehopith, best locked behind 
bars lor the protettitin ol stieiety At 
Lttie’s [)lea, lioweser, ht was put on 
a jilane lor Los Angeles 

W .iiting at the air[>int svas a little 
worn.in, wrinkled vviih sears but 
smilin;> svith > ssaimth L.irrs had 
nisti In lore rtteised She put her 
urns louiul him “Lur\, I don t 
hast ans sons And I'se wanteel 
them \ers much ' Simething hap- 
pt netl to Liir\ at th.it mtjment It 
sv isn’t fust that she w is ollering 
love Slit needed him No one h.id 
s t r ic ijuiietl lose tiom him before 
Si\ se irs kite I, Liiis gr.iduated 
ssiili honours liom .1 unisersils 
‘\n(l ofi .1 leetnt birtlulas t)t Lttie’s, 
ht those ^00 miles to leturn the hug 
she'd liisi gisen him 

D.ise hail robbed a newsbov ot 
Ks 1 iS It knilt point When Ettie 
It mud ht h itl spent the mones .it <n 
rithni' St ible, shi took him to one of 
her ranehes. pointed to the horses, 
ind s.iid, "I last a go ” Dave leapt 
on i horse, w ithout sadtlle or bndlt, 
w'ltli only a h.ilter, and was ofi For 
a week he rode w'lldly, scarceh tak¬ 
ing lime rt> t.it Then ti> e.irn mones 
to r.. ji iv wh.it he h.id stolen, plus Rs 
2-} inttresi, he beg.in t iking e.irc ol 
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the cows He hadn’t done well at 
school, but now he devoured books 
on animal husbandr\ The school 
sent him to a stock-judging contest, 
and he took first pn/c He now has 
a responsible job at a dairy farm 

Chuck VMS called “a sex maniac” 
—he had a history ot leaping out 
ot the muht to embrace women 

Ettie \ MS allowed to take C>huck 
Studvmg his case, she noted that the 
bov’s victims had all been middle- 
aged women, and th.it his “attacks ’ 
h.id consisted onlv (»t hugging them 
She found, too, that his mother had 
brought him up on cold scicntihc 
theory 

C huck vvMs pul on one ot Ettic s 
ranches whose Mum vvms an attr.ic- 
tivclv plump worn.in of middle age 
“Now with Chuck,” she wms told, 
“we want \ou to take occasion .it 
least twice .1 dav to put an .irm 
round him .ind pat him on the 
back ” And this was all Chuck, 
starved ot alTcttion, needed He did 
well at school and university 

Etlie’* methods contlict W'lth trad¬ 
itional insiili'tional rules “Wli.itan 
institution docs,” she explains, “is 
to te.ich boss how to tiet on in .in 
institution—It mikes model fuison- 
ers out ot them liut the m.iin prob 
lem with wavwMrd boys is to te.ich 
them to gel on in the world That 
IS whv boss in m\ homes go to t.ite 
schools and are .u n\c in eommunitv 
.’tT.iirs Thev .ire citi/ens ot society, 
n<it inmates ” 

Her Caicle C' Ranch is the excep¬ 
tion to her ri.’< rit making her boys 
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attend a state school All the boys 
there have been unable to adjust to 
the state school system, so she main¬ 
tains a private school for them 
However, the boys partie'ipatc in 
church and social aelivilies at near¬ 
by communities 

Some bovs have run aw.iy from 
the homes, usually in the hrst tew 
weeks, but nearly all who have 
stayed have been helped Indeed, 
out ot the hundreds ot boys arriving 
at her homes since 1950, Ettie has 
been forced to return onlv 11 as hav- 

j 

ing problems bevond her scojk’ 

Ettie's first experience W'lth juve¬ 
nile delincjLiencv came when she wms 
17 and school teaching One ot her 
siudents, 'fim, big and lowdv, but 
not bad, was expelled htlie was ap- 
[lalled, and she determined some 
el.iv to help young men like Tim, 
who needed undcrst.indinsi and 
friendship r.ither than punishment 

In 1917, .liter getting her degree, 
Ettie began teaching English in Los 
Angeles’ secondary schools Siibse- 
ejuentlv, she wms (jllered the position 
ot he.id supers sor ot teachers, but 
declined, asking instead to work 
with 12- to i4-ve.*r-old juipils She 
h.id been inere.isinglv troubled by 
bovs whe) went wild during these 
critical years These were the very 
one*-, Ettie was convinced, who h.id 
the drive .ind push to become the 
best citi/ens, it onlv their energy 
could be*^ eh.innelled 

I'lmc alter time she .ippeared in 
court to plead tor .mother ehanc« 
tor a boy Rut she icali/ed her own 
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shijrUumings These boys needed 
guod homes 

In 1927 Eltie bcgcin by buying and 
selling Los Angeles land and prop¬ 
erty, using tte'hniques learned from 
a librar) book I ler first success 
was a ' aeant site, bought for Rs 
4,750 and sold tor Rs 23,750 Then, 
with wide-eyed enthusiasm, she be¬ 
gan buying homes Soon she had 
nine single-family dwellings, always 
ode ring a bit more than the market 
price in leturn for a low down-pav- 
ment ITl rent would keep up the 
pavments, and she would he on the. 
\sa\ to wealth, the book said 

Presently Ettie decided that 
smgk-tamiK dwellings reejuircd toil 
mjeh upkeep to be profitable She 
gi;t rid ot them to finanet a small 
apartment house, then in 1930 
liquidateel all her assets to make a 
down-p.Kment on a 60-unit build¬ 
ing She was able to swing this deal 
because the place was located in an 
undesirable area e»f tow’n Rut Eltie 
knew that a big ek'partmAit store 
h.id ma<k a siir\e\ which indicated 
that this same district would some 
dc’v be the new uptown Los An¬ 
geles “What WMs good enough tor 
th«.m was good enough ior me," she 
sa\s Propertv \alues in the area 
have so.ired since then 

Ettie continued to increase hei 
holdings through the Depression 
During the last war she purchased 
fi\e ranches for future bo\s’ homes 
Rv 1950, she was rc’.idy to start 
operating 

Her courage in busme*ss ventures 
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is proyerbial, but her methods are 
unorthodox Hard-headed execu¬ 
tives have been amazed when she 
excused herself tor a moment of 
prayer before making a decision, 
then returned with her mind made 
up and the heart of a lion to back it 
Ettie Lee feels that since she has 
been guided in accumulating her 
wealth, It IS not her own but is 
designed for the worthy purpose tor 
w'hieh she was allowed to make it 
She simply has stewardship ot it, 
ind upon her death it will pass to 
the Ettie Lee Homes, the compan> 
she created to continue the good 
work She also has arranged tor her 
two able assistants, Neil Howaid 
and Verdcll Lunt, to eontinue their 
leadership ot the homes 

li IS heart-warming t<* visit one ot 
Ettie Lee’s homes S c>u join the boys 
tor supper and bow \our head as one 
ot them savs grace ^ ou marvd at 
the enormous helping-, of food on 
the plates I’hen, incrediblv they 
dig in for second helpings As the 
voungsters t.ilk of games, of school, 
of future pkins, it’s easv to forget 
that eveiy hoy here was considered 
incorrigible* That is, after all, 
precisely the purpose ot this place 
For Ettie Lee the visit is heaven 
on earth She is radiant, and the 
wrinkles of the years smooth from 
her face This is Julfilinent Here are 
her dividends—bovs W'ho, but for 
the love and understanding she ha' 
provided, could have been lost for 
ever to themselves and to society 
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to make pipes durable enough to serve generation Our 
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The battle of the sexes, complete with sound track 


Men, 
Women 
and Music 


Ii\ F-RLDI KIC (jttUNI Ll I) 


O 'F ()i ihc dilltrcntcs Ix:- 
twten tht st\ts IS that men 
like their miisie loud and 
women do not “Does it have to he 
so loucP" a vvejman will say re- 
proaehtulK, )usl as the volume ot a 
In-li se*t has he'cn turned up to a 
hali'-WMV-auelible level 
The wa\ a we>man reaets to louel 
musie' ma\ be partlv phvsiologi«.al— 
hei dclie.ite eardiums—but the 
problem is mainlv psvehologieal 
She like' musk s<j long as it se'rves 
her purpose and enhane'es her own 
chaims (a box at the opera, tor in- 
stance, or soU biekground strings 
tor candlelight dining) She dislikes 
music as sexin as it threatens to be- 
eeime competitive—/ c , “too loud ” 
As P'reiid points out, woman sus¬ 
pects and resents the things that 
attraet too much of man’s attention 
and energy 

If a woman finds hcrselt forced 


texj far into the background, she 
may become an outright obstruc¬ 
tionist Anna Haydn is said to have 
used her husband’s manuscripts as 
curlpapers and for lining her cake 
pans and pie dishes She was merely 
obeying the natural instincts of her 
sex when faced with competing 
claims 

Man^' great rnusieians have sin¬ 
ce rely believed, at one time or an¬ 
other, that Woman was destined to 
be the muse, the helpmeet, the hand¬ 
maiden ot their art “You are m\ 
sole life, my se>le hope and my 
unic|ue glorv,’’ wrote PTanz Liszt to 
the Countess d’Agoult at the start 
ot their tamoLis love atTair “Make 
something or somebody out of me • ’’ 

Little did he dream that in her 
secret heart she wanted to silence 
Liszt as a pianist rather than “make 
something" of him She regarded 
herself as a passionate music lover 
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It was toi art’s sake, she said, that 
she gave up her husband, tamil) 
and fortune to dope with the y». ung 
Liszt to the ends oi Switzerland 
She felt “called by Cjod to be saeri- 
heed to the salvation of this divine 
genius ” And yet 

“And ve*t,’’ as she conhded to hei 
diary, “sometimes 1 even telt a 
secret, subconscious warning (1 
hardh dare sa) it) that there was 
something hostile in Franz’s music, 
something inimical to me, that 
threatened our love ’ She felt her- 
selt pushed farther and farther into 
ilic background Something eventu- 
allv sn.ippcd when she heard lum at 
a public concert in Lausanne 

“His plaving disturbed me,’ she 
wrote “His prodigious, brilliant, 
incomparable virtuositv was indeed 
there, but I telt it nevertheless as 
something alien to me 1 tell an in¬ 
expressible anguish hn^m that dav 
a change was wrought in my exist- 
erue ’ It was, in fact, the beginning 
of the end ()t the allair 

filer,. IS a still moie terrible fate 
th.it can befall the unvvarv composer 
— he can m.irrv .i sopr.ino Fv dcti- 
ii'tion, a sopr.ino is a woman who 
has repressed her inn.ite avcision to 
musie in oriler to develop her voiee 
.IS an attention-getting device So- 
pr.inos do not, as a rule, like .invone 
else to make music except bv wav ol 
accompaniment to them Hector 
Bel ho/ once fell in love with a so¬ 
prano, Mane Recui, onlv to discover 
th.it “she )ovvls like a cat,'’as he told 
ferehnand Hiller in conlidcnee 


“'fhat would nejt be altogether 
a misfortune if she had not the un¬ 
happy ambition to sing at all m) 
concerts ’’ 

To keep the peace, he was obliged 
to make a place lor her on his con¬ 
cert programmes “And to sing 
what"’’ wiot' his friend Lrnest 
Legouve, the French pla)wiight 
“'I o sing his music, his melodics > 
And he had to give wa) He who 
was driven mad bv one false note, 
who was made reallv ill bv one false 
rh)thm, he had to consent to hear 
his own works misrepresented ^ et 
in the end she became the second 
Madame Berlioz 

Today a hi-ti set is one of the 
prime symbols of man’s condition 
in the modern vvoild, a means of 
erecting a bastion ol privacy, a 
sound barrier il vou will J^rom a 
wom.in’s standpoint, how'ever, hi-li 
can never be anything but the last 
refuge of a scoundrel 70 remain 
mistress of her own living-room, she 
h IS perlectcd the art of talking ovd 
the musie 1 h r treble mav notollsct 
a full 50-vvatt jotti, but so long .is 
It he'lps to [lush the sound into tin 
b.ickground her unconscious needs 
are satisfied 

Music a}ipartntlv triggers a deep- 
seated mechanism of insccuiitv in 
the human female - revives some 
atavistic memory of the da vs when 
the conch shell .ind the stone glock¬ 
enspiel Were used to sound tl e 
.ilaim .imong the troglod\tes anel 
hike dw'ellers A thing like that c'.in 
take a long time* to live down 
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DAREDEVIL DRIVE 
TO MONTE CARLO 



/J f It’s tough going for these Rally drivers, but 
the worse the conditions the better they like it 


A r 4 A M in the starless nip ot a 
January moining, hundreds 
X It. of spectators jammed against 
the*railings ot the Duke of York’s 
Barracks in Chelsea, London Inside 
were long lines of cars, their en¬ 
gines popping and coughing into 
life Surrounding the cars were spot¬ 
lights, television cameras, long- 
Icgged girls in stietch pants and men 


Bv Steih^art James 

in dullel coats with the reckless air 
of wartime fighter pilots 
Then came the downward flick 
of a Union Jack, and at one-minute 
intervals, the 49 London starters in 
the 1965 Monte Carlo Motor Rally— 
the most unusual annual test of 
speed, driving skill and human and 
mechanical endurance in the world 
—roared off. Seventy-two miles 
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awjy, at Dover, the ralliers would 
swarm aboard a cross-channel 
steamer and have a cup ot tea while 
being earned over to France to con¬ 
tinue the run 

At eight other starting points— 
Stockholm, Athens, Lisbon, Fans, 
Frankturt, Monte ('arlo, Warsaw 
and Minsk —iSS additional entrants 
enacted the drama The first con¬ 
testants had started Irom Stockholm 
the pre\i(»us atternoon, the last 
group W(juld leave from Monte 
Carle> later in the day To ensure 
that cverv rallier had .in eqiialh 
dillicult itinerarv, routes \ar)ing in 
Icngtli Irom 2,4112 to 2,712 miles 
had been laid out bv Rallv ollicials 
Those from tar-ofi places followed 
tairK direct routes to their destina¬ 
tion Monte C^irlo The others fol¬ 
lowed i twisting network ol roads 
around tlu perimeter of France 

I’hrcc <la\s latei, t)t the 2^7 
starters represc’nting 22 nations, onl\ 
^5 had mmagtd to reach Montt 
(.'ari(» within ihc orcstnlxd time 
limit The Liisiimirv giles, bli/ 

/ irds ind uc .ilong tftc loule hid 
t.iktn their t(>M h.vtn the linishtrs 
had not lomf thionuh unscithtd 
C)nt min dining .it 70 miles an 
hour h.iJ loiind himselt shooting 
backwartls downhill Ixlore he man 
.igtd to reg.nn eontiol Another 
had slid wide on .1 bcjid, hit 1 rock 
and bent his wheels at such an 
angle th.it from iIk n on, in the 
wildest p.irt of the Alpes Maritimes, 
he had to nianodivre with tlv skill 
of a tightn^x walker with a broken 
752 


leg As for the non-finishcrs, their 
cars and hopes lay on the road where 
both had collapsed 

Still to come for the lucky 35 was 
the final sprint to determine the 
winner of the Cirand Cup—a 378- 
mile run through the near-by moun¬ 
tains Only 22 managed to survive 
this last test ot ncr\e*s, skill and 
speed The 1905 winner, Timo 
Makinen, the 2^)-ycar-old Finnish 
driver of a Mini-Cooper S, tri¬ 
umphed because of his mastery ot 
the teehniejue of lee-driving Using 
eight changes ot tv res, Makinen 
fiashtd round the hairpin corners 
pushing his acceleiator to the lloor 
and biaking at the same time, liter- 
allv skating his ear round the course 
Finishing third was Mrs Pat 
Moss C'arlsson, sister of Stirling 
Moss, and one ot the nine women 
entr.mts in the Kalh Faced bv 23(1 
ot the vv'orld's greatest rallv drive*rs. 
Par managed to pmve hersejt beitt'r 
than 2-54 them This inspired an¬ 
other wom.in eontest.mt to remark, 
“11 anvfine has an; ejuestions about 
whether women can diive .is well 
.IS men, Pat’s teat should prettv well 
settle the argument ” 

The Monte Carlo Motor Rallv— 
known to rallv enthusiasts as “The 
Monte”—has been sponsored by 
the Aiuomobilc C'lub of Monaco tor 
the hast «)4 years, interrupted einly bv 
the two wars Open to professionals 
and amateurs, it is by turns an en¬ 
durance contest, a race over some of 
the most difficult ro.ids in the world, 
and a testing ground for safety 
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dcMLCs jtul mcchanic.il improve¬ 
ments Its influence on cvcr\ phase 
of motoring has been considerable, 
many technical improscmcnts were 
originally R.1II)-inspired 
Fog lights, for t\.imple Fog is 
one of the greatest dangers on the 
Rally In the earl\ 1930’s, the great 
French racing driver Louis Chiron, 
now a R.illy ollici.il, hit upon a solu¬ 
tion Rcali/ing that the droplets ol 
water which make up fog were re¬ 
flecting his headlight beams, he 
looked for a means of clilliising the 
beams Taking a newspaper he had 
in his car, he pasted sheets of it to his 
headlights The sheets happened to 
be yellow, and when C'hiron flicked 
on his lights the be.ims Altering 


IIIu Hill \ 

through pierced the fog with hardly 
any reflcetion Sinee then yellow 
log-lights have been used the world 
over C^hirim has .ilso been respon¬ 
sible tor other motoring improve¬ 
ments, all of which had the ir origin 
in osercoming hazards he faced in 
getting to Monte ( 3 arlo Blinded by 
a frozen windscreen in a Scandina- 
sian storm, C'hiron .iccjuired a fle\- 
ible \.icuum-cle.iner tube, .ittached 
one end fo his engine, drew the 
other end into the car and pointed it 
at the vs intlscreen W hen the ent,niu 
was running, the warm air from it 
demisted his windscreen and roiL)' 
the defroster 

Beleire the last w'.ir, preparing tei 
start his run treim ()slo, Chiron 
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watched Norwegians race cars over 
a frozen lake The tyres, he dis¬ 
covered, had been made skid-safe 
by driving short nails through the 
outer wall, with the inner tube pro¬ 
tected by an additumal layer of rub¬ 
ber Turning a set of his own tyres 
over to the local blacksmith, he had 
them processed His success in the 
Rallv with the new tyres attracted 
the attention of manufacturtrs who 
improved them, creating the stud- 
dtd tyres in use todav 

Most car manufacturers’ entries 
are made up of modified production 
modtls They are torn apart, rebuilt, 
re-tuned like Swiss watehts and so 
adpisud that they bear little resem¬ 
blance to their originals In addition, 


the manufacturers hire professional 
driversandspceialK trainedmecluin- 
les who are stationed alongthe route 
In the fact of this formidable 
preparation, amateur entrants still 
keep trying So long as they are 
members of recognized automobile 
clubs, can raise the 750 franc (Rs 
750) entr\ lec and have a ear no 
more than tour vears old, they can 
be accepted 1 licir ehances of win¬ 
ning are slight, hovvevf r In the past 
ten \cais, even one of the first hvc 
hnishtrs has been a professional 
A professional driver has his repu¬ 
tation to think of, an amateur can 
alford to be much m»>rt casual Sev¬ 
eral vc.irs ago a Ihrmingham busi¬ 
nessman, after three exhausting 
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days and nights o£ fighting his way 
along the course to Monte Carlo, 
found himself not only 3 h at the fin¬ 
ish but due to make the final run 
for the Grand Cup itself Lining up 
wing-to-wing with the other con¬ 
testants, he changed gears sharply as 
the flag swept down, pressed the 
throttle and roared away—not into 
the mountains, but to the Casino, a 
few hundred yards from the starting 
line He slopped his car, got out, 
and while the rest ot the race went 
on p ist him, staved at the roulette 
tables lo win Rs 4,750 

The organization of the RalK bv 
the Automobile Club of Monaco is 
a combination of diabolical plan¬ 
ning and .1 practical knowledge of 
handicapping Since the object is 


to provide as severe a test of skill and 
mechanical endurance as possible, 
the director-general and his asso¬ 
ciates plan the route months before 
the event Not only must they 
choose roads that will call for the 
exercise of every driving ability, but 
they must pick areas where they arc 
reasonably certain the weather will 
make the Rally a success This 
means snow and ice “A Rally with¬ 
out snow,” Rene Cotton, manager 
of the French Citroen team says, “1, 
like a sailing race without wind ” 
Speed limits arc set for approxi¬ 
mately the flist 2,000 miles of the 
Rallv fl’his means that the con¬ 
testants have both maximum and 
minimum times to cover the dis- 
tanre between checkpoints, thereby 
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preventing rallicrs with exception¬ 
ally power!ul cars from using their 
speed to pile up a time advantage 
At Chambery, in France, Phase 
Two begins Between Chambery 
and Monaco lit 507 milts of terrain 
that resembles a crumpled sheet of 
paper lathered with snow, liberally 
salted with ice, and, more often than 
not, at Its highest points enveloped 
in cloud Speed is the key here, since 
drners ha\e just o\er hours to 
cover the distance, and since the first 
120 cars to reach Monaco—if there 
are that many—become the contest¬ 
ants tor the tups and the honours 
I’hc tinal run begins 34 hours 
after the first cars hast clocked 
into Monaco It is purely a test 
of speed and ner\e The course 
lies o\tr and through narrow 
defiles, each with its own special 
form of (liabolism From the Col 
dc ('astillc'n, a narrow, switching 
road rarvtd out of the mountain 
nxik, to the 5,f)oo-t(H)t, stiow'-lilled 
heights of Col de Turini there is no 
Ict'iip Pressing on witli abandon, 
the ralliers take chances which no 
normal dnser could face Some¬ 
times there is traged), and some¬ 
times there is tarce 
Several years ago, heading tor a 
particularly tough eornei, Britain’s 
Tommy \Visdom, the doyen of all 
rail) driveis, slid when he should 
ha\e slowed Th<* cai flew off the 
road and l.mded on top of another 
ear Summoning up his be »t hreneh. 
Wisdom said, “1 am lernbly sorry ” 
A hearty Eng.ish \oice bawled back 
158 


from somewhere in the snow, “Quite 
all right, old boy Actually, there’s 
another chap and his ear under me ” 

While it might be assumed that 
cars with the most powerful engines 
are likel) to be the winners, this is 
far from the truth The powerful 
ear may have the edge on the flat 
or going up hills, but the skill of 
the driver of the smaller car on the 
corners, dodging bits of ice and 
unsuspected patches of snow, more 
than makes up the dillerenee For 
example, one of the most perfect 
Rallies ever driven was the one in 
19O2 in which Eric C^ailsson, pilot¬ 
ing a tiny thrcL-c)hndcr Swedish 
Saab, beat oil challenge is with live 
times his power He did it on skill 
and a perfect knowledge of his car 

The Rail) ends 14hours aftei 
the start of the hnal test run That 
night the results are posted, and the 
lalliers, freed from the sliain ejf the 
preceding week, relax 11 fountains 
of champagne 

But as stK>n is one “Monte” is 
over, die-haid contestants begin 
looking forward to the next W'hcn 
Paddy Hopkirk of Belfast, the 19O4 
winner, reached Monte C.ailo in 
igh*), he had been battered bv snow, 
pelted with ram and hindered b\ 
frost \\ eanl) he staggered from, his 
car ^nd muttered “Intolerable con¬ 
ditions all the wav I It wms marvel¬ 
lous—the greatest Rail) I’ve ever 
driven f ” 

By his side another contestant 
nodded ‘ Let’s hope next year the 
weather is worse,” he said 
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I Can 

SEE 

Again! 

Ih Maud Jackson 


A\'^hat it IS like 
to regain the gift 
of sight after 
20 \'ears 

v' 

of Hindi less 


I WAS smiNc, on the kitchen floor 
wasliing the linoleum when the 
telephone rang Carefully, 1 slid 
the bucket of watcT bjencath the table 
before going to answer the phone. 
A friend’s voice said, “We had 
visitors yesterday, and too much 
food was prepared May I bring 
some of It to you? We can talk for 
a while and have lunch together ” 
Hurrying now to finish the clean¬ 
ing, I looked with first one foot and 
then the other for the bucket Blind 
people look for things on the floor 
with their feet as well as their hands, 
and I had been blind for 20 years, 
c\er since I was 50 
From my earliest years my eyes 
had troubled me B) the age of ten 
1 suffered from severe myopia 
(short-sightedness), and then I de- 
\ sloped a disease of the retina in 
both eyes that caused progressive 
loss of vision As if that were pot 
enough, cataracts began to form, but 
siirgery to remove them was impos¬ 
sible because of the condition of the 
retina In time I retained only a 
minute amount of light perception, 
and was registered as blind i 
learned Braille and all the tricks that 
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blind people develop to help them¬ 
selves. 

Where ts that bucket? I was now 
saying to myself Losing patience, I 
reached down quickly to look with 
my hands—and struck my cheek¬ 
bone a sharp, glancing blow on the 
back of a chair Stunned for a mo¬ 
ment, I sat down until the pain had 
passed Then I found the bucket of 
water and finished washing the 
floor I thought no more about the 
bump 

F<)ur days later, while I was sit- 
ting in my liv ing-room—I live alone 
in the fiat that my daughter added 
to her home after my husband died 
four years ago—I opened my Braille 
watch to determine the time It was 
9 p m I closed the watch and placed 
my hand on the arm of the chair 
As mv hand passed my face, I saw 
movement' I raised mv hand again 
and found that I could actually see 
It I held both hands up At first they 
had a strange, transparent appear¬ 
ance, but as I stared they began 
gradually to look like normal 
hands 

I turned my head towards the 
table next to me and realized that a 
lamp was on The light shining on 
the table top made a golden glow I 
saw the design on the metal base of 
the lamp, which, always before, my 
fingers had traced 

My eyes rested on a tiny orange 
jug A gift from a friend, it had 
been displayed on the £able so that 
•ihe would know it was cherished, 
but this was the first time I had seen 


It. Near it, a crystal sweet jar 
sparkled brilliandy. 

I looked at my watch again, but it 
was not necessary to open the Braille 
window I could see the hands The 
time was just 9 30 There was no 
doubt now about my vision. But 
sight had come so suddenly that I 
wondered if it might leave as quick¬ 
ly Frightened, I really expected to 
go blind again at any moment 

I had to see my daughter When I 
phoned her, I found myself speak¬ 
ing in a hoarse whisper My voice 
held such urgency, however, that 
she came at once—still holding in 
her hand the carton of milk she had 
picked up just as the phone rang As 
she walked towards me, I said calm¬ 
ly, “Darling, I 'ee you “ She was so 
amazed that she was speechless. 

"You have a milk carton in your 
hand,” I said “Will you turn it 
round so that I can see it better?” 
I read the words on the carton I 
was reading words for the first time 
in 20 years' 

At that moment, my grandson 
walked in “How handsome you 
are' ” I said He just stood there and 
smiled, a disbelieving smile “That’s 
a beautiful shirt you have on,” I 
went on I began to spell U-N-I-V- 
E-R-S'I-T-Y White letters on a 
light blue background 

My daughter ran to get things to 
show me There were photographs 
of my son’s children, grandsons 
whom I’d never seen She also 
brought me knick-knacks and long- 
treasured possessions to look at I 
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Was astoiindtd whtii slit handed mt 
a dv'swattcr The ones I had seen so 
long ago wcR made of wire mesh 
This one was bnght-e'oloured plastie 
with a flower on it* 

We discussed making a long-dis¬ 
tance phone call to my son Hut sight 
had tome so suddtnly that wc weie 
afraid it might he gone again by 
morning .ind tleeidttl to postpone 
the call 

At midnight, when m) daughter 
left, I looked round the room Now, 
tor the lust time, I loulil stt what 
mv flat was like I opened the 
d(X)r of the big elothes cupboard, 
and Llimbtd on a storjl What 
wonderful colours in those clothes* 

When I stopped to rest, I glanced 


fiuniin I 

out of the window and saw the 
moon It was such a breath-taking 
sight that I sat down just to look 
at It 

I had ne\er walked in the garden 
alone Now I stepped out into the 
moonlight and examined every 
shrub, ever; flt)Wer, esery tree— 
everything in the garden over and 
over again I wMtehed the sun rise 
that morning, and 1 still wateh it 
tvtr\ day—15 months later 

The next dav, whieh was Friday, 
was groet rv-dell'try day The 
grocer’s bov had been trained to 
arrange packages and tins carefully 
in a certain oreier on the r iblc so that 
1 tould place Hrailh labels f>n them 
W'htn he aimed that day, I was 
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aslonishcd at the colours and in¬ 
genious labels on the tins and boves, 
and examined them all eagerly My 
favourite is the Quaker Oats label 
That Quaker in the huge hat smil¬ 
ing at me reminds me of my child¬ 
hood When I was small, m) 
mother, if :>ht caught me frowning, 
would make me look at myself in 
a mirror I never liked what I saw 
I always tried to smile, but now 
1 don’t have to tr\ I can’t stop 
The next afternoon, my son ar¬ 
rived to see me “Is everything still 
all right, Mother?” he asked I was 
able to tell him how wonderful he 
looked He had brought a cine- 
projector and St reen, and films from 
the time of his marriage to the 


present That evening I saw my 
grandchildren grow from infancy 

On Sunday, m\ daughter pre¬ 
pared the most colourful dinner I 
have ev or seen She used all her best 
silver, china and glass It was one of 
the happiest days of my life 

On Monday, we went to sec my 
eve specialist, who tested my vision 
When h( asked me to read a poem 
in fine print, I could see every word 
It w.is such a )ov to be reading that 
he Iiterallv had to take the paper 
a wav trom me 

Now the doctor explained what 
had caused mv miracle The blow 
on mv cheek-bone the morning I 
was cleaning the floor had caused 
the cataracts to shift so that they no 
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longer covered the retina Although 
retinal disease had destroyed the 
sight in mv left eye, this had not 
occurred in the right—^where I now 
had about 75-per-cent vision 

When my friends learned of my 
good fortune, they began taking me 
to visit every place I had wanted to 
see for so long mv church, new 
buildings the airports, the parks 
The night outings were like a jour¬ 
ney to fairyland 

In October, mv son took me bv 
car to his home, and along the wav 
we stopped to see all the things I 
remembered M> husband and I 
had taken this trip on our honey¬ 
moon many years before 

M\ son’s home is surrounded b\ 
mountains Every night I sat and 
watched the stars hanging over 
those gorgeous mountaintops 1 was 
there at Christmas, and was able to 
see the children’s Christmas play, 


and to help decorate the tree It was 
as if I were doing these things for 
the first time, all lite had taken on 
a new meaning. 

Every dav I think of what the doc¬ 
tor told me after I regained mv 
sight “This ma^ last the rest of 
your life, or it ma\ not Enjoy your 
sight every minute, every hour, 
every day “ I do 1 will nev er be able 
to satisfv my eyes’ hunger 

Mans of m\ friends, after hearing 
of my miraculous experience, have 
told me that they have begun t(j 
observe more fully the beauty of 
God’s world and to give th.mks 
every dav for their power of sight 

In contemplating the (ireat Res¬ 
urrection, We think of glorious light 
and the wonderful vi'-ions we shall 
see I ean tell you that tht rc is noth¬ 
ing on this earth more like the 
Resinrcction th.in the sudden restor¬ 
ation of the pritifius gift o^ sight 
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DmiNf. was the sub|tct of oui aftcr'ilinncr constiscifioti, Jiul imr rather 
buxom hostess commented that she had weighi'd only vjS pounds on hci 
wedding elav “That’s right,” said her husband with a gnn That’s the 
only investment I ever maile thit grew’ ” < muI h ivcs 

So<iN after I was married, I w'as confincel to heel wnth whit the iloctor, 
after examining me thoroughlv, tliagnoseil as ‘ some sort of hug ” Just 
before leaving, ht said a few vsonJs to mv husbanil Thinlving he perhaps 
had divulged something startling, I asked mv husband what the doctor 
had sjid “Oh, nothing, ’ he replied 
Still not satisfied. I piodiled, “He must have said something'” 

My husband, smiling, dismissed me with this remark “He said I got 
a good buy ” - -XT i. 
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One of the best-kept secrets of the War was the location— 
indeed the very existence—of the command post from which 
Winston Churchill directed Britain to victory Even now, few 
people have seen this subterranean complex of Cabinet War 
Rooms, the chief of which are equipped and furnished just as 
they were during the Battle of Britain. 

James Stewart-Gordon has written a compelling account 
of the dramatic events that occurred in "This Secret Place," 
as Churchill called it Interviews with the men and women who 
worked there have revealed hitherto unpublished details about 
significant war-time happenings 
Churchill’s own courage, eccentricity and genius live on in 
these underground chambers. His personality gives vivid colour 
to this reconstruction 





T he Cabinet War Roomi lie 
buried under the curliLUcd 
pile ot a government build¬ 
ing in Storey’s Cate otl 
W'hitehall More than 150 
cell-like rooms, some no larger than 
a fox’s den, open oil a mile ot cor¬ 
ridors They cover six acres, ail 
beneath a 15-toot-thick slab of solid 
eorierete At the height ot the wai as 
many as 300 people worked in these 
cellars T o them it was “'I’lie Hole,” 
or simply “down there ” liut to 
Wincton Churchill it was “This 
Secret Place ” 

In these nxims in May 19*^0 Chiir- 
i^hill declared, “It invasion comes 
this IS vv'htre I sliall sit ” Pointing to 
his chair at the head of the Cabi let 
tablt,hesaid “I shall sit ther( until 
either the (krmans arc driven back, 
or they carry me out dead ” 

No hint of this vast subterranean 
headquarters ever reached the 
enemy, vet it wms here that every 
strat.igem in the death duel with 
(Jermany was debated, each stroke 
ot war recorded Here giant maps 
and charts, studded with coloured 
pins, m.uked the gieal land, sea and 
air battles Here the magnificent 
hoaxes ot “The Man Who Never 
W.is” and “Moiilv’s Double” were 
t(M)ked up Here, from his bcel- 
siFtcr, Churchill m.ide his historic 
broidcasts, and from a room no 
larger than a lav.'itorv held his tele¬ 
phone eonversations with Piesident 
Roosevelt in Washington 
Tod.iv the bulk of the space has 
been converted into storerooms or 


abandoned to reverberating empti¬ 
ness But SIX ot the riKims arc pre- 
serv ed as a memorial On the wall of 
the Prime Minister s bedroom, no 
longer concealed by the curtain 
which was its only wartime protec¬ 
tion, hangs the most secret map 
which showed in detail every prepa¬ 
ration against invasion In the 
ollicial Map R(x)m score was kept 
during the Battle ot Britain ot 
downed encm\ and British aircraft, 
on a dev ice like a I’cst Match score- 
board I’hc estimated score of the 
big day ot the match, September 15, 
iqqo, still stands on the board 
(jcrmany -elow'ned 183, probable 
42, damaged 75 

Near bv is the Cabinet Room, 

4 

whose table still holds the fading 
place cards Mr Bevin, Mr Attlee, 
Lord Beaverbrook It was here, in 
the blackest da\s ot the war, that 
one ot the most crucial meetings of 
the (^ibinct wms .ailed Churchill, 
who was in Cairo, had sent a request 
tor a Aew commander in North 
Africa, w’here* Rommel was piling 
up vietoiv after victory But the olTi- 
eir he asked ff>r had airtadv been 
.ippointed to Central Eisenhower’s 
stall in Lfindon 

The Cabinet debated the issue 
thiough the night until Ernest 
Btvin, the lights glinting on his 
pebble spectacles, the stub of a cigar¬ 
ette stuck to his lower lip, said, “We 
either have to sr nd the man or pro¬ 
pose an alternate Since we don’t 
have an alu male, we’ll have to senef 
the man Winston wants ” The man, 

16/ 
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of course, wjs Montgomery, and his 
triumph over Rommel at El Ala- 
mein turned the tide in the war 
Less dramatically, it was also in 
“The Hole” that someone spotted, 
after scrutinizing a scries of photo¬ 
graphs, th.'t Herr Hitler was subdv 


Jan tutt v 

with the German navy, it would 
kncK'k out the Home Fleet. Hun¬ 
dreds ot barges laden with Nazi 
soldiers were then to be towed and 
pushed across the English Channel 
Once ashore, to eliminate the need 
to transport petrol, the troops would 



The Cabinet Room 


adding to his height by gradually 
in^i casing the si/e ot his builr-up 
heels 

And tor outright comic relief, it 
was here in the summer of 1940 that 
a young officer came up with a sure¬ 
fire method ('( stopping Operation 
Sea Lion,Hitler’s pio)ectcd insasion 
I't England I'ht Germ in plan was 
first for the LuttwalTe to beat down 
tht RAF Next, in combination 
168 


mount bicvcles tor the final advance 
The junior officer spoke up 
“When they get adiort,” he asked, 
“couldn’t we just let the air out of 
their t\res^” 

“If 'Itler Could *Ear »Im” 

“Tiil Hole” was first manned 
during the Munich Oisis, Cham¬ 
berlain visited It on the day war 
was declared But it was under 
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Churchill that it assumed the air ot 
urgency and excitement which a 
visitor can still feel today * 

“People call it Hitler’s war,” sajs 
one omcer who served in Tins 
Secret Place "It wasn’t. Hitler may 
ha\e started it, but after the tenth of 
May 1940, when he took over, it was 
Winston’s war He fought it with 
all the gusto of a fourth form school¬ 
boy surrounded by his chums, put¬ 
ting paid to a bully Of course they 
called this place the Cabinet War 
Room, but It was really Stalky and 
Co’s cave—and Winston was 
Stalky ” 

Characteristically, soon after 
assuming his post as Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Churchill made an inspection of 
his fortress He arrived without 
warning, swept through the rotims, 
then asked for the exit that led most 
diuctly to No 10 Downing Street 
Cuidcd to a little-uscd d(X)r, he 
stepped from the gloom into an 
English Mav morning As if drawn 
by some iinisible force a small knot 
of workmen matcriali 7 ed,and when 
Churchill moved through them, his 
stick pounding an obbligato to his 
firml\ planted feet, thev burst into 
an impromptu cb^'cr Smiling, but 
his evts moist, he told a companion, 
" 7 ’Jicv trust me, and I can give them 
nothing but disaster for quite a long 
i^ime ’’ 

The htari of “The Hole" con¬ 
sisted of the two main rooms the 

• Tht Cabinet War Rooms nin\ be Msite 1 
onl\ bv special arraiiKcment Written appluat ons 
should be sent to The Chitf Clerk, Cabinet 
Olbi-i. Whitchill, London SWl, Enifland 


ollicial Map Room, and the Cabinet 
Room The latter is today, as it was 
then, a simple rectangular space 
hlled with a series of tables set in the 
form of a hollow square Crowded 
round the tables arc the Ministers’ 
chairs and at the centre of the table 
to the left of the door is an armchair, 
of the kind dentists have in their 
waiting-rooms This was Chur¬ 
chill’s It was the decisions taken 
here which in the end were reflected 
in the victories and defeats shown 
on the walls of the Map Room 
When a Cabinet meeting was 
called here, Churchill entered first, 
and the others followed and took 
their places 'Po the Prime Minister’s 
left were the members of his “kit¬ 
chen cabinet,” the gnomc-likc Lord 
Heav erbrook, the flaming-haired 
Rrendan llracken and ciccasionally 
“The Prof” —Professor F E Lin- 
demann, later Lord Chcrwell 
Ernest Hevm sat on Churchill’s 
right Oi) C'hurchiH’s immediate left 
was tlic Deputv Prime Minister, 
Clement Attlee, a tjuict man with 
an inscrutable fact, \et capable of 
moments of anger These could be 
induted b\ anv slight that he, an old 
infantrv ollittr, felt was being 
plated on the Armv 

After calling the meeting to order 
('hurthill would bring up the lirst 
Item on the agenda The Minister 
whose department was concerned 
spoke and was then challenged 
As argument began, voices rose 
Churchill, revelling in the rough- 
and-tumble of debate, joined in until 

769 
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his voice, lustily intoning parlia¬ 
mentary phrases, drowned out the 
members ot his Cxovcrnment 

Although the room was sound¬ 
proofed, a small grille covered by 
wire netting had been left open It 
there was a large difference of 
opinion the sound-level climbed 
until It (Acrdowed through the 
grille During one roaring interval, 
a Royal Marine on duty remarked 
“If ’Itlcr could ’ear 'im, ’e’d belt up 
and run “ 

During these gales, the secret.iries 
t(X)k down the ('Cabinet decisu.ns in 
long-hand, .ind at the close ot 
the meeting dashed oil to dictate the 
results to tvpists The repotts were 
then rushed o(T for duplicating 
Since Cdiurehill was a man who was 
at his best after 5 pm, he ollen 
called his ("abinet meetings late at 
night It was a point of pride that, 
throughout the entire war, no mat¬ 
ter at what hour the typists got the 
reports, a copy of the proceedings of 
the previous night was on each 
Minister’s breakfast table by moin- 
ing 

In the Cabinet Room, Churchill— 
who in addition to being Prime 
Minister had n imcd himself as 
Minister of Defence—conferred also 
with the Chiefs of Staff Although 
there were only the thiee chiefs. Sir 
Alan Brooke for the Armv, Sir 
Dudley Pound for the Royal Navy 
and Sir Charles Portal for the 
RAF, and the secretrriat, these 
sessions greatly resembled the Cabi¬ 
net meetings in point of decibels. 


firmness ot purpose and debate 
' Air Marshal Portal used to state 
his views succinctly and quietly, but 
Sir Alan Brooke, a slight man with 
long arms, had a rush of speech in 
which woids tumbled over each 
other, like a river in spate, and 
sometimes managed to get mixed up 
in the process Once he sjxnt halt an 
hour detailing a militars position 
near Iran, which he kept referring 
to as Ckrmanv Wlien an aide tried 
to prompt him, Brooke snapped 
“I )on’t correct me, \ou know damn 
wtH what I mean I” Admiral Pound 
(jii the other hand always appeared 
to lx do/ing until the word “Navv” 
was mentioned, hut then he camt 
awake with a rush, firing broadsides 
ot argument and opinion 

Meanwhile, C'hurehill, who h.id 
his own vKWs on militarv matters, 
sal in his chair like a swordsman 
facing the Three Musketeers single 
handed, laving about him in all 
ehreetuyis at once 

Clement Utlee, Defiut\ Ptirnc 
of tilt wartime Government 
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An American observer, unused to 
the ancient Hnlish custom of loud 
and simultaneous debate, left one 
such session with his head reeling 
“It was like the 'I’ea Party in Alice 
m Wan (let land,” he said, “except 
that the Mad Halter kept on turning 
into the M.irch ILire*” 

The Nerve Centre 

H fOMKxsi to the (kibinet Room, 
the Map ReK>m carried on its work 
in eomparative silence 'Phe almo 
sphere was, howeser, chirg(d with 
tension, p irtieiil.irly during the 
great nasal eng.igemcnts -- the 
(iiUj Spec, the liiKmun the hun¬ 
ting ot the Si ham hot\t .ind the 
(ifuistnau 

Then .is the pe)sitie>ns ol ship'. anel 
plines\\e''( e li.inged, alnie>st is the 
ae tion tr ir spire el, the rejeiin filled up 


.ind everyone seemed to hold his 
breath 

“Yeni could almejst hear the H.ish 
ot the guns and the blast eif the tor¬ 
pedoes,” says a civil servant who 
w.is there “Alter the was 

sunk, I went outsiele and it wasn’t 
until 1 staiteel tej creiss W hileh.ill 
lh.it I le.ili/eel m\ legs were trem¬ 
bling so th.it I W.IS st.ir^elv .ible tej 
w.ilk ” 

Lde the e)the 1 untie rgrounel 
looms, live M.ip Room’s roof is 
projipttl up with gi.int builks ot 
limber to supfioit the v.ist weight of 
the concrete sl.ib eltsigneel lo m.ike 
Phis S( t ret PI n t bombpiool I’hcsc 
pill.irs idil to the illusion lliit the 
rirtim is .1 bitile h< atK]ii iiti rs deep 
111 th \ it.ils of I w.irship 

Down the centn of iIk Kwjin in 
twtJ long t.ibhs, still littcreel w'lth 


I ht ( huh (>l Staff Sn Man Ihmth, Sn Duilltx Pmaul Sii ( ha h \ Ihnliil 



Kabir - ISth - 16lh Centuries 

A great poet-reformer, Kabir preached the 
brotherhood of mankind While orthodox 
scholars wrote in Sanskrit, he preached 
and composed in Hindi, thus bringing 
spiritual knowledge within the grasp of 
the common man, while also enriching 
Hindi poetry 

Faith gains a living language 

in India and Germany 
— over 400 years ago I 

Martin Luther — 15th —16th Centuries 

Luther - writer, reformer, man of vision, 
preached the brotherhood of mankind, at 
the same period as Kabir His masterful 
tianslation of the Bible, the first in 
German, brought it within the reach of 
ordinary man, and gave Germany its 
modern common language 

Joint efforts for common progress today 

Today India and Germany work together 
fo' the common man In arts, sciences, 
education, technology, their new ideas 
promote his progress — the progress 
of mankind 




Shared ideals m the past 
shared endeavour today 
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yellowing p.ipers detailing events of 
a quarter of a century ago On top of 
each table is a raised shelf filled with 
red, white and green telephones, 
equipped with flashing lights in¬ 
stead of bells, and scrambling de¬ 
vices These were used by watch 
officers of the three Services, none 
below the rank of lieutenant-colonel 


leather-covered dispatch boxes, each 
bearing a crown One is dirty black 
and labelled “The Cabinet and 
Committee of Imperial Defence " 
The other, faded red, is labelled 
“The King ” These were delivered 
dally to Buckingham Palace and to 
the Prime Minister’s office 
From September 1939, when the 



or Its equivalent, who sat there re¬ 
ceiving direct reports from their 
headquarters, by phone and by com¬ 
pressed-air tubes, and passing the 
information on to the officers 
manning the gigantic wall maps 
Facing the two tables is a desk, 
once occupied by a coh/nel who 
correlated the reports fiom eich 
Service Still on the desk are two 

w^jt TOOBAPlf FB 


Polish and Cleiman armies, trans¬ 
lated into rows of red- and blaek- 
topped pins stuck into maps, face'd 
each other, the Map Room was 
always the eve of the hurricane 
As word of the gallant but hopeless 
surge of Polish lancers against 
(German tanks and self-propelled 
cannon reached the room, the red- 
topped pins representing Polish 
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units were moved forward towards 
the black-topped pins of the Ger¬ 
mans Then, as the Polish Army 
collapsed, the red-topped pins were 
swept off the maps and dropped into 
a box 

These were Germany's days of 
glory, the days when the black- 
topped pins everywhere moved for¬ 
ward invmcibly Five years later, 
these same pins were dropped one 
by one into another box signalling 
defeat, absolute and utter, on all 
fronts, in the air, at sea and in the 
rubble of its ancient cities 

Churchill, who was a man best 
able to appreciate a situation when it 
was visualized, lived with maps 
After taking over as Prime Minister 
he had his own personal map room 
moved from the Admiralty to a site 
adjoining his own living quarters 
Although the information furnished 
to both rooms was identical, Chur¬ 
chill, who hated the fluorescent 
tubes over the maps, preferred to 
look at his own versions 

Often when he was in “The 
Hole” and needed to pinpoint a 
position, he would pore over a 
schoolboy atlas which he kept in his 
desk drawer 

King George VI, who was .1 fre¬ 
quent visitor to the fortress, had no 
reservations about the fluorescent 
lighting He liked to check not 
only the maps but the statistical 
charts with which the walls were 
cov cred 

One wall of the Map Room still 
carries the gre^t sea map of the 
ijO 


world on which fleet positions, 
enemy U-boats and the daily pro¬ 
gress of convoys were charted Here 
—a closely guarded secret—the 
whereabouts of the Queen Mary and 
the Queen Elizabeth, each bearing 
15,000 men, were marked by specid 
flag-topped pins. 

This map, conventionally lit, was 
Churchill's favourite and any time 
he entered the Map Room he made 
a beeline for it Fascinated by the 
movements of convoys—the lifeline 
of the country—he frequently asked 
probing questions of the men on 
wateh as to why certain ships were 
not moving as rapidly as they 
might or why they were holed up 
in port 

On one particular occasion a ship 
caught his fancy, he learned that it 
was lumbering slowly through the 
U-boat-infested North Atlantic car¬ 
rying a cargo of 6,000 tons if eggs 
really he noted its progress, seeming 
to feel every pitch and roll of its 
passage Finally he turned to his 
crony, F E Lirdemann, the bow¬ 
ler-hatted Oxford don, regarded by 
Churchill as a sort of portable think¬ 
ing machine, and asked him how 
many actual eggs 6,000 tons repre¬ 
sented 

The Prof switched on the full 
voltage of his brainpower, consid¬ 
ered the matter, and delivered an 
answer 107 million The Churchil- 
lian figure seemed to swell “That 
means," he thundered, “two eggs 
for every man, woman and child in 
Britain I” Having solved this, the 
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two men were able to refocus on 
winning the war. 

While the great egg question may 
have seemed trivi.il, it was one more 
proof to the Prime Minister of The 
Prof’s giant mental resources Dur¬ 
ing the Battle of Britain and later on 
the road back to El Alamcin, The 
Prof’s sclf-conhdcnce and Chur¬ 
chill’s confidence in his intellect 
were to have a signal elTect in turn¬ 
ing Britain’s efiorr from defensive to 
oflcnsive action 

At that time, impressed by Ger- 
m.inv’s overwhelming air superior¬ 
ity, the military were adamant .iboi.t 
keeping more planes m reserve than 
Churchill felt were necessary Tuin- 
ing to The Prof for help, the Prime 
Minister received the answer that 
the military were wrong The Prof 
had been studying the figures on the 
Map Room wall which showed the 
daily rate of air easualtus on both 
sides, and had come to the conclu¬ 
sion, by complicated reasoning, that 
there were far fewer CJcrman planes 
than anyone had imagined Armed 
with this calculation from a source 
he considered infallible, Churchill 
fought the military to a standstill 
and got the squadrons he wanted for 
his counter-attacking strategy 

After the war was over, it ap¬ 
peared from captured German 
records that The Prof had been off 
beam the military were indeed 
right in their estimates But in the 
meantime Churchill had gained his 
point, got his planes and prepared 
for the crucial battle of El Alamcin 


The Very Hot Line to Washington 

While the Map Room and the 
Cabinet Room were the heart of the 
operation, a small lavatory-sized 
room, which even has a lavatory 
lock, w.is also a key position Here 
was the scrambler telephone over 
which C’hurchill carried on his war¬ 
time conversations with President 
Roosevelt in the White House The 
phone was installe'fi by the U S 
Marines, and the instructions tor its 
use, “Speak in a normal venee,’’ 
are still in position on the small shelf 
holding the phone 

The conversations were carried 
on in strieltst secrcey and, when 
the lock on the door read, “En¬ 
gaged," the corndois were cleared 
so that no elet.iils of the transatlantic 
conversations could be overheard 

In the room is a clock wnth Lon¬ 
don time indicated by black hands 
and Washington time bv red De¬ 
spite ihjs, Churchill was not a man 

Professor Lmdematin^ Chunhill's 
si lentifie adviser 
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breatli so ItbsK/ tEcdi so cleaa/ 


Registered user geoffrcy manners and company limited 


to be influenced by the hour if he 
had something on his mind His 
c.ills were as likely to reach Wash¬ 
ington at 3 a m as at a more civil¬ 
ized hour 

Whenever .1 call was made, a 
small comedy ot manners took 
plac e Neither (Churchill nor Roose¬ 
velt relished holding the phone until 
the other was there and ready to 
speak Ca>nsee|uently, once the call 
had been placed, Major-CJencral 
Hollis or one ot the secretaries 
held the line until he was sure the 
U S President was actually on the 
phone In Washington the s.ime pro¬ 
cedure was followed, and the ploy 
ot (nsuring that both men came on 
the line at the same time had seere- 
tari.il ner\es sn.ipping like ban}o 
strings 

\\ hen (diurehill tin illy got tej the 
phone, he w.is never without a fresh 
eigar whieh he smoked throughout 
the conversation I'he room was 
small anel, altlioiigh the edges of the 
door vv^ere nearlv flush with the 
limb, there were leaks through 
which tl ‘ smoke could pass As the 
conversation went on, smoke w'ould 
eome curling from the door into the 
corridor like wisps f>f smouldering 
brimstone from some underground 
entry to Plell I’hcn, the conversa¬ 
tion at m end, Churchill, clad 
usuallv in his dragon-covered dress¬ 
ing-gown, would throw open the 
dfK>r and stride forth 

Describing it, one of his atde^ 
savs, “When Winston opened the 
door, the sudden blaze of light in 





Tht wnall tnum nhete C/iutlIiiU held his 
'"hot-line" ti'tuei'idlinris uith 11 ashiniiUm 

the dark corridor, the rush of pent- 
up smi>ke, and Winston in his 
dragons it all looked as though 
Lucifer had made a sudden ascent 
to earth and was looking for a vic¬ 
tim—you ' ” 

The Disappearing Chairs 

“The Hole” eame into being 
with a casualness as deceptive as the 
organization of a game of darts in a 
village pub 

In 1936 the Committee of Im¬ 
perial Defence, following a memo 
randum fiom a cavalry colonel 
named Ismay, concluded that it 
Germany declared war on Britain, 
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she might attack by bombing. This 
meant that a place must be prepared 
for the Cabinet and Chiefs of Staft 
to meet safe from bombs. The 
Treasury provided £^oo to start the 
project, and two men, a Major of 
the Royal Marines, Leslie Hollis, 
and Lawrence Burgis, a civil servant 
from the Cabinet secretariat, were 
assigned to find the site 
Hollis and Burgis, after surveying 
the situation, decided that the best 
possible site would be the cellars of 
the building shared by the Office 
of Works (later renamed the Min¬ 
istry of Works) and the Board of 
Education in Storey’s Gate, with¬ 
in easy walking distance of No lo 
Downing Street, the Foreign Office, 
Buckingham Palace and Parlia¬ 
ment Erected in the reign of 
Edward VII, the building looked 


solid enough to shed bombs without 
further strengthening. In addition, 
the Office of Works, who would 
have to be let in on the secret of 
the construction, had an office just 
over the cellars A senior official 
of the Office, Eric de Normann, 
was taken into the confidence of 
Burgis and Hollis and work got 
under way 

A fourth member was added to 
the team with the introduction of 
George Ranee, an ex-Sergeant in the 
Rifle Brigade, in charge of the pay 
sheets of the charwomen in the 
Office of Works Ranee proved to be 
a man of vast talent and enterprise 

He was asked to clear out the old 
cellars and, without arousing any 
suspicion, fit them out with tables, 
chairs, lights, camp beds and a few 
supplies An old soldier who knew 


Lawrence Burgis and Leslie Hollis 
who chose the site of “ This 




how to scrounge, he did the work 
witli exemplary secrecy One o£ his 
regular jobs was ordering furniture 
tor the Office of Works Now, when 
he was given a legitimate order for 
one chair he added an unauthorized 
order tor another one, and stored the 
second in the cellars. He did the 
same with table lamps and other 
equipment As time went on, he was 
in effect whisking van-loads of fur¬ 
niture to the cellars with the speed 
and the practised stealth of a merlin 
I’o keep outsiders from nosing 
round and asking cjuestions, special 
locks were fitted to the doors, and 
Ranee held the only keys 
Meanwhile, maps and documents 
from the Admiralty, the War Office 
and the Foreign Office were smug¬ 
gled in as well, addressed simply 
“c/o Mr Rance, Office of Works, 
W^hitehall ” This became, in time, a 
code word for the entire operation. 
acts of the highest secrecy by people 
of the Very Highest Rank were ear¬ 
ned out in Ranee’s name 
Other secret work went on under 
the guid inec of Hollis and Burgis 
The original ;^5oo had been only 
enough to buy wooden beams to 
shore up the ceilings, but now with 
the help of Warren Fisher, Secre¬ 
tary to the Treasury, money was 
forthcoming to provide steel doors 
and air locks for barriers in case of 
gas attack Soon the ceilings were 
festooned with the ganglia of naked 
electrical wiring, left exposed so that 
repairs could be made easily, and 
piping for air-conditioning To 


George Rance, 

“a man of talent 
and enterprise'* 



make sure that no one realized what 
was going on in the cellars, the air- 
ducts were carried to another build¬ 
ing halt a mile away 
I'he entire operation of creating 
This Secret Place was tantamount to 
spiriting away an elephant through 
a crowd witliout anyone noticing. 
However, the team brought it off, 
throughout the war the Germans 
had no idea where the command 
post was, and remained convinced 
that if It existed at all, it was either 
under a Yorkshire moor or in the 
dungeons of a ruined castle 

The Least Safe Place 

What had started out to be a 
simple bombproof bunker had now 
grown into a fortress which soon 
required an independent water 
supply Following high-level scienti¬ 
fic discussion, a water diviner with 
the reputation of being able to 
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locate a raindrop under a block of 
concrete was biought in. After a day 
of wandering round the cellars, he 
pointed dramatically and said, “Dig 
here ” They dug and—Eureka*—a 
cascade 

This Secret Place was also 
equipped with specially armoured 
cables to suppl) electricity and with 
Its own emergency generating plant. 
These double measures were essen¬ 
tial, not only to keep the lights burn¬ 
ing but to run the pumps, for the 
lower cellars, being at the water- 
level of the Thames, were in danger 
of flooding should a bomb score a 
hit 

Initially, feeding arrangements in 
This Secret Place merely consisted 
of a primitive portable stove used by 
the Royal Marine guards to brew up 
tea Later, after working all night 
it was possible to get eggs and 
bacon at the same source More and 
more people began to rely on getting 
their breakfast in the cellars until 
finally a full-scale canteen was in¬ 
stalled, and a dining-room for the 
General St iff 


The major defence for the fortress 
was the i5-{oot-thick slab of concrete 
filling the space op<'e occupied by a 
suite of offices just below the ground 
floor hut above the topmost level of 
the cellars Work on this went on 
through the Blitz, much to the 
annoyance of Churchill When the 
sounds of workmen filtered down 
even into the Cabinet Room, 
he would halt all business and, 
banging his hand on the table in 


time to his prose, roar at one of 
the secretaries, “Can you not 
stop that damned knock, knock, 
KNOCKING.?” 

After one of these outbursts the 
noise would stop, but in time it led 
to a sort of game between the work¬ 
men and Churchill Daily, word 
was passed via Ranee as to Chur¬ 
chill’s whereabouts. If he was in 
the building, not a workman 
stirred, if he was not, work went on 
at top speed But Churchill's move¬ 
ments were unpredictable, and the 
men took to doing their job with 
one eye on a lookout who warned 
them when to bang and when to 
retire for a cup of tea 
Despite the interruptions, the 
slab, reinforced with a criss-cross of 
old tram lines, was finally finished 
and calculated to be solid enough to 
withstand the force of a 500-pound 
bomb To give further protection, 
wire-netting was woven round the 
airshafts and stair well 
One night during the Blitz when 
a i.ooo-poundcr fell within 50 yards, 
Churchill grumbled because it 
wasn’t closer “Help us to test our 
defences,” he growled 

It was perhaps fortunate he never 
got his wish for “The Hole’s” 
resistance to damage was more 
theoretical than practical After the 
war, Lawrence Burgis said, “We 
didn’t know how unsafe we really 
were True, a direct hit wouldn’t 
have caused us any harm, but if a 
bomb had come in at an .ingle it 
would have demolished us The 
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A lot of people travel- 
ImgonaU S A holidaynevergetpast 
California And those who do tend 
to restrict their USA travel to the 
big cities, like Chicago, New Orleans, 
Washington, D C and New York 
Now, there’s nothing wTong with 
seeing the U S A's big, wonderful 
cities But if that's all you include in 
your USA Holiday plans, you're 
missing half the fun and half the 
meaning ot a trip to the USA 


There arc scores ot memorable 
landmarks in the USA Places 
where American history was made 
Here are just ten of many USA 
landmarks travellers often oveHook 
Add one, two, or all of them to your 
plans, and you’ll add a new dimen¬ 
sion to your USA Holiday 


1. Old San Diego, California. Adobe 
haciendas anC a mission dating to 


Spanish colonial days await you in this 
original heart of San Diego By bus, 
San Diego is only a tew hours from 
Los Angeles 

2. Muir Woods National Park, Cali¬ 
fornia. Here you’ll find giant redwood 
trees that were 1,500 years old when 
Christ was born lust an hour drive 
from San Francisco 

3. Dodge City, Kansas. Wyatt Earp 
made history in this restored frontie*' 
tovsn Dodge City can be reached by 
car or bus from Dallas, Houston and 
Kansas City 

4. Black Hills National Park, South 
Dakota. Here you’ll find the ghost town 
of Deadwood, where Wild Bill Hickok 
and Calamity Jane cavorted when the 
West was w ild And a mammoth mem¬ 
orial to Theodore Roosevelt, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln, cut into the side of 
Mount Rushniore Here also Gold 
mines you can tour, and a 19th century 
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narrow-gauge railroad you can ride 
Black Hills National Park can be 
reached by train or air-conditioned bus 
from Chicago 

5. Cypress Gardens, Charleston, South 
Carolina. A tour of this flower-blan¬ 
keted wonderland will live in your mem¬ 
ory for years And nearby, you can see 
Fot t Sumtet .where the Civil War started 
—and the Slave Manket Museum 

6. Williamsburg, Virginia. Over 500 
buildings, costumed inhabitants and 
early-American handicrafts await you 
in thr world-famous Colonial restora¬ 
tion Williamsburg is w ithin a few hours 
by bus from Washington So is Rich¬ 
mond, V-rginia, where you can tour a 
cigarette factor>, and browse in the 
Museum of the Confedciat i 

7. Fort McHenry, Maryland. Francis 
Scott Ke> wTote the U S national an¬ 
them here, during the war of 1812 You 
can walk to Fort McHenry from many 
points in downtown Baltimore Tour 
the cit>, including Fort McHenry, the 
hrst \merican naval vessel(F/ic Consti¬ 
tution), and the home o] Edgar Allen Poe 

8. Gettysburg, Penns>lvania. Site of the 
pivotal Ameiican Civil War battle Just 
a few hours by bus from Philadelphia 
Historical groups olten recreate this 
bloody clash between North and South 
for visitors 

9. Plymouth Plantation, Massachusetts. 
The original Pilgrim Colony, lovingly 
restored Nearby, docked in Plymouth 
harbour, an astonishing rephea of the 
Mayflowei An hour by car or bus 
from Boston 

10. Mystic, Connecticut. A completely 
restored 19th-century seaport, with 


whaling vessels, captain's mansions, 
shipyards and a general store Only a 
few hours by bus from Nev^r York 

Listen to the USA travel bar¬ 
gains that will help put these great 
American landmarks within your 
reach Stopovers in up to 20 U S A 
cities at no e xtrafai e^ when you have a 
ticket through to New York 99 days 
of bus travel for Rs 525 30 Rental 
cars for as little as Rs 214-70aweek 

Pan Am makes your USA Holi¬ 
day easier to take right from the 
start The round trip Jet Economy 
fare from Calcutta to San Francisco 
IS just Rs 5,435 To New York 
Rs 5,621 (Comparable prices from 
other points in the Orient) 

So come on along Pan Am flies 
to the USA by way of Hawaii, 
and by way of Tokyo and the fast, 
exclusive Great Circle Route to 
California You’ll hnd Pan Am’s 
in-flight seivice splendid And the 
cuisine IS by Maxim's of Fans' 

Call your Pan Am Travel Agent 
Or call Pan Am You'll have a good 
feeling, knowing you’ve chosen the 
very best And when you finish this 
USA Holiday, you’ll be telling 
people about it for years 

Bomb4> laj Mahal Hotel Tel 211063/64 

Calcutta 42 Chowrinchee Rd Tel 44-32S1/5 

New Delhi 39 Hotel Imperial Tel 47135/39 

Madras 8/9 Thambu C hett> St Tel 29301,23242 
Colombo(Cc>Ion) Kollupitiva Tel 78271 

World's most experienced airline 

First on the Pacific Firn on the Atlantic 

First in Latin America First ’Round the World 
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engineers told us later that under air 
attack, the fortress was one of the 
least safe places in London.” 

The Famous “V” 

When a chance hit from a Ger¬ 
man bomb demolished part of No. 
10 Downing Street, Churchill and 
his family moved to a flat prepaied 
tor them in a suite of oiliecs immedi¬ 
ately over the cellars. This was 
known as the Annexe and its de¬ 
fence from bombs consisted almost 
entirely of steel shutters htted to the 
windows 

In theory, Churchill and his fam¬ 
ily were to retire to their quarters 
in “The Hole” itself when the 
bombing grew intense But although 
Churchill did have the bed-sitting 
room there, he merely used the bed 
to lounge on like a cherubie, cigar- 
smoking Madame Recamier while 
he carried on discussions with his 
ministers who sat in chairs sur¬ 
rounding him 

One night during severe bombing 
an aide insisted that he go down to 
the underground bedroom, in defer¬ 
ence to Mrs Churchill’s wishes 
Churchill in bad grace acquiesced, 
bundling up his papers and shuf¬ 
fling downstairs in his slippers. He 
undressed, got into bed, remained 
for a minute Then he got up again, 
took his papers and began making 
his way upstairs The atde remon¬ 
strated but Churchill silenced him 
with “I agreed to go downstaiis to 
the* bedrPom I have been down¬ 
stairs to the bedroom I am now 


going upstairs to work and later to 
sleep. We have both kept our 
words.” 

But for Churchill to remain in¬ 
doors under any circumstances 
during the nights of the Blit/ 
was unusual Artfully dodging an 
almost direct ordei from the Kmg, 
.IS well as the entreaties of his staff, 
he insisted not only on watching the 
raids but on appearing as quickly as 
possible anywhere bombs h.id fallen 

It was during his night-bombmg 
appearances that Churchill began to 
use his V-for-Vielory sign—a sym¬ 
bol inspired by a scene which took 
place during the Battle of Britain. 
As reports of the failure of the last 
great thrust of the Luftwaffe came 
into the Map Room, a young officer 
cut out four strips of paper which he 
pasted round the V of the royal 
cypher tor “Victoria Regina” 
marked on the face of the clock 
Churchill, coming into the room to 
learn the score of the downed 
planes, noted the framed “V ” For 
several minutes he stood looking at 
It in silence, then turned abruptly 
and left. 

Thereafter, the mark w'hich had 
been born m the Map Room re¬ 
appeared in the bombed streets of 
London and across the world, in 
Churchill’s upraised right hand—a 
sign of confidence and hope. 

"We Have Made History” 

Also in Churchill’s underground 
bed-sitting room is his desk, a 
continent-sized cube of well-worn 
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mahogany, where he signed State 
papers and wrote his memoranda. 
There arc still unused envelopes in 
a small stationery holder on the 
desk, a blunted pencil and two 
candlesticks 

It was at this desk that Churchill 
made four of his most important 
broadcasts The first was on May 19, 
1940, when, with the armies of 
France in broken disarray, he 
warned in rolling sentences of a 
battle to come—the battle for Bri¬ 
tain “Arm yourselves,” he quoted, 
“and be ye men of \alour!” 

A month later, as Britain tensed 
for the blow which Hitler stood 


Win\ton ChurchilPi de\k 



ready to launch from the air, Chur¬ 
chill stated the situation's gravity 
and then in one sentence summed 
up the spirit of all resistance to 
tyranny, everywhere. “Let us there¬ 
fore brace ourselves to our duties, 
and so bear ourselves that, if the 
British Empire and its Common¬ 
wealth last tor a thousand years, 
men will still say This was their 
finest hour!’ ” 

That hour, it one can be pin¬ 
pointed, came soon after—on Sept¬ 
ember 15, 1940 That was when, 
atter being pounded by the RAF, 
the Lutiwafle turned tail and fled 

On October 21, 1940, when the 
Battle ot Britain was almost over, 
Churchill spoke trom the bedroom a 
third time, this time to the stricken 
hreneh There was no chair in the 
room for the announcer, and the 
microphone could not be moved So 
Michel Saint-Dcnis had to introduce 
the Prime Minister while sitting on 
his knee Then (Churchill spoke, in 
such French a-, can only be spoken 
by an Englishman Quoting Napo¬ 
leon he said, “These same Prussians 
who are so boastful today were three 
to one at Jena and six to one at 
Montmirail. Never,” he went on, 
“will I believe that the soul of 
France is dead Vwe la Ftancef" 

“After he h.id finished,” recalls 
Saint-Denis, “there was a silence 
We were all deeply stirred Then 
('hurchill stood ‘Wc have made his¬ 
tory tonight,’ he said, and his eyes 
were full of tears ” 

As the duel between Britain and 
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more than any other antacid tablet' * ’ 

Children love the pleasant mint flavour 
— take them like s^^cets—no fuss, no 
bother • 

Also available in economical family 
bottles of 75 and 150 tablets—for all 
the family '' ’ 

TRY THEM NOW—available at all 
chemists 


PHILLIPS 

MILK OF MAGNESIA 

Manuractured bv Regis.cr-d User 
De>’s pfedical Stores (Mfg ) Prisate Ltd 
62 Bondel Road Calculia-19 
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Germany moved into its second year, 
conditions had changed perceptibly; 
It was no longer so one-sided 

A supremely confident Churchill 
went on the air again on Feb¬ 
ruary 9, 1941. Ignoring the fact 
that the odds were still against vic¬ 
tory, he said to the American people 
and their leader, “Give us the tools, 
and we will finish the )ob ” 

The P.M. and the Sergeant-Major 

Ip ir was the personality of Chur¬ 
chill that gave This Secret Place its 
character, it was the skill of George 
Ranee that kept things running 
smoothly The relationship between 
the two men was a delicately poised 
one Both were old soldiers Both 
were the same age Churchill had 
taken power on Ranee’s birthday, 
and this, Ranee felt, had a special 
significance 

Ot course one was the Prime 
Minister and the other the custo¬ 
dian, but It was more a feeling 
of the Colonel of the Regiment 
and the Regimental Sergeant-Major 
It the “Old Boss,” as tservone re¬ 
ferred to him, wanted Ranee to do 
something that Ranee felt was out of 
order, Ranee did not hesitate to 
say so 

Although Churchill specialized in 
demanding the seemingly impos¬ 
sible, he asked it only of those people 
he knew and whom he felt were not 
extending their capabilities to their 
fullest stretch They might be gen 
erals reluctant to risk defeat, ad¬ 
mirals wary of losing their ships, 
792 
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politicians fearful of harming their 
careers or ex-Sergcant George 
Ranee 

After the first meeting in the 
Cabinet Room, Churchill called 
Rance for a private word “Those 
chairs are no good,” he said “Their 
scats are too hard I want new ones 
by tonight ” 

“It can’t be done,” Rance an¬ 
swered 

“I want It done,” Churchill 
thundered back 

Rance could scarcely restrain him¬ 
self from stamping his foot, saluting 
and saying “Saah^” 

Calling the Office of Works to 
report that he needed 24 new chairs 
dcli\ercd at the double, Rance was 
informed that it wasn’t possible “1 
will now tell you what the Prime 
Minister told me,” Rance said, and 
tuld them 

The chairs were delivered and in 
place for the Cabinet meeting 

A desourer of information, Chur¬ 
chill was also a loser of brevity on 
th( part of others At Cabinet meet¬ 
ings, if a subject was of interest to 
him, he would ask for an immediate 
report dealing in minute detail with 
c\cry aspect of the problem—all on 
not more than one sheet of paper 
To satisfy this, a typewriter was lo¬ 
cated whose type was almost small 
enough to record the wisdom of 
Confucius on a grain of rice. 

At the same time, when reading 
his own speeches Churchill de¬ 
manded a t\pe so large that a long 
Churchillian sentence, complete 
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do some foods 
disagree with you ? 


Mosi people hnJ certain tooJs upset their system 
—causing acid inJigbstion or irregularity 

That IS ^htn you need PHILLIPS MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 


Suppose food has upset voui stomich Phillips 
rtlicses the discomtort oi i.x< is 
a«.id, he^tburn and nausea 
m yi'ifi/ii/v literally 

For iiregularii>—Phillips II 
gently, comroriably, completely 
restore your system to normal 

So. next lime vou ha\e a 
little too muih ot ^ond food 
hurr\ up and take PHILLIPS 
MILK OF M4GMESI4 
— THAT SETTLES IT ' ' 

PHILLIPS 



MILK OF MAGNESIA 

M inuljLiuied bv Registered L'syi 
Hey s Medical Stores (Mlg) Private Ltd . 
f>2, Bondel Road Calcutta-19 




THE RE 4DER'S DIGEST 


with drum-rolls, bdrcly went on to 
one page This, too, was supplied by 
Ranee 

Mrs Churchill also relied on 
Ranee She too had an underground 
room—separated by only a thin door 
Irom the bed-sitting room whcit 
Churchill and his colleagues habitu¬ 
ally sta\cd up, thrashing out the 
war’s problems 

Finally Mrs Churchill called tor 
Ranee “My husband goes on talk¬ 
ing all night long,” she said “Can’t 
you do something to reduce the 
noise?” 

Rance considered the situation— 
and t'lnallv managed to block ofT the 
door with a thick layer ot baize 
From that time tm, the rrim< Min¬ 
ister, wreathed in cigar smoke, 
talked thiDUgh the night, and while 
bombs tell XIrs Churchill and Mars 
Churchill- - who had a camp bed in 
the same n'om when otl-dutv Irom 
her anti-aircralt unit—slept undis¬ 
turbed 

But usuallv Mrs (.'hurelnirs re¬ 
quests were aimed at giving her hus¬ 
band what small comtorts could be 
found in wartime 

On one occasion, when Churchill 
was due to return from a journey, 
Ranee was asked b\ Mrs Churchill 
to think up a small surpiisc Some¬ 
one had sent the Old Boss a small 
black wooden cat as a mascot Ranee 
made a small wooden wall for the 
cat to peer over Churchill was de¬ 
lighted with the gift and put it on 
his bedside table 

On the Wc\ back to his office 
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Rance met an august admiral 
who asked, “How is the Prime 
Minister?” 

“Very well, sir,” Rance replied 
“When I left him, he was playing 
with his toy cat ” 

When invasion seemed imminent, 
preparations were made to resist 
should This Secret Pl.ice be attacked 
Above ground, the Home Guard 
manned a pillbox at the e<jrner of the 
building, and just inside the door 
was a group of Grenadier Guards, 
named Ranee’s Ciuard tor security 
reasons—the onlv time a private 
person has been so singled out in the 
Regiment’s 300-vcar history Below, 
inside the fortress itself, were men 
of the Royal Marines 

Fitted to the w'alls were rifle 
racks It the attack had come, these 
guns Would have been passed out to 
he Ip hold the fortress to the last man 
The Old Ikiss himself had his ser¬ 
vice revolver from the First World 
War, and in his desk v/as a dagger 

W hen George VI paid a visit 
during the darkest days ot the war, 
he noticed the dagger and asked its 
purpose “For Mr C'hurchill, sir,” 
Rance replied “So that he can use 
It when Hitler is brought before 
him ” Mr Churdiill listened but 
did not add anything to the state¬ 
ment 

Although the pressure was in¬ 
tense, the undercurrent of impish 
waggerv which the Old Boss seemed 
to inspire never vanished from 
This Secret Place 

Since the molts, as the inmates 
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muTWiis 

IUPPENIN6 
10 ME? 

1 had become so cross and irritable 
that even the neighbours avoided 
me What was wrong’ I felt so tired 
all the time 


Our dOLlcir li id the 
ans^^er He said ihat 
lack of proper 
nourishment results 
m lack ot energv 
He told me to 
lake Horlicks 




Horlicks soon resiored 
m\ eiurgN tnd with it 
back Lamu nn usual 
coodspiiiLs Horlicks 
made me haQp\ again' 


OMton raMnMMnd Horlkln 
whan fitilitir u law Aw fo 
)MU 0 kwM MurMniMnt Iti 
MiiMMniwi leodnMi of rMh. 
craaaqr mIm, wwr|iiin| 

Mtrwu of wImm IkHir uid 
Moltod birlajr qinchly ferinf 
now Aroogth. Horlldn tmw 
good HoriWu do« good 
kwlHMprou! 

N 0 RUCK 8 

GIVES you 

tmA iNEAGY 
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called themselves, lived almost en¬ 
tirely underground—the principal 
Cabinet Ministers all had small bed¬ 
rooms, and the stall were furnished 
with dormitories—the weather on 
the surface was an unknown qiian- 
tiiy To pioside this information. 
Ranee had made a board with mov¬ 
able strips These were labelled 
Rain, Snow. Sunny and on through 
all the pci mutations ol English 
weather, which were changed .is re¬ 
ports w'crc phoned below Another 
board showed if London was under 
.ur attack or not 

Pikkishlv Ernie Hevin would in- 
variabK change the weather bo.ird 
signal to Windy when bombing was 
reported One day a voung officer 
bi .It I 5 e\ in to the dr.iw by posting in 
the we.ither slot a >>ign from a pub 
s.iying No Gin 

He\in prepared to make the 
h.ibitual change to Windy, noted 
the No Gin sign “Clawd 'clp us,” 
he muttered, “it’s worse th.in 
windy ” Me let the sign stand 

“A Flaming Maharaja'* 

E\rii i\ the war Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, the Se^'retary of State for 
Air, had told Churchill about one 
of his men who h.id been on duty a 
long time without leave and had 
then collapsed when he finally got 
home “Scryes him right for going 
on leave,” the Old Bo^s answered 
In 1Q45 after the danger of in¬ 
vasion wts past and Britain was on 
the offensive, the prcssuies caught 
up with even the indomitable 



I'inc\t lievm, \ I wiglet of I^ihnut 


('hurt.hill himself After a trip to 
Atrie.i, he caught pneiimonia and 
word was passed that “the Old 
lioss w.is l.ud up ” 

Immobili/ed in bed, he sent for 
Ranee The ex-Sergeant was sh.iken 
when he s.iw how pale the Erimc 
Minister looked, and no hint of a 
cigar an>where His voic'c was 
feeble but his words, although 
slurred, weie plain He was sure 
that some of the pictures in his room 
were not hanging properly Would 
Ranee* ad}ust'them ^ 

Ranee liKikcd round the room 
Portraits of Churchill’s parents 
hung on the walls, a small shelf 
Ranee h.id made to hold some of 
his trinkets was in place, the black 
eat peering over the wall was on the 
bedside table 

he saw the picture the Old Boss 
meant As he began to shift it, 
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Yes, Mr Patient all you need is 
a Tin of Daurala Sweets and 
Toffees They are delicious as 
well as good for your health for 
they contain all the vitamihs that 
you need most 
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"THIS SECRET PLACE" 


Churchill’s voice 
seemed to grow 
stronger, indicat¬ 
ing the direction 
the picture ought 
to be moved Fin¬ 
ally he was satis¬ 
fied—and in fact 
when Ranee turn¬ 
ed round, Chur¬ 
chill was sitting up 
in bed, the ghost 
of his old-time 
spark beginning to 
glitter m his eyes. 

“Not quite gone 
yet,” he said 
“Eyes just as good 
.is ever ’’ 

This time Ranee 
did say “Saah,” 
although when he 
st.impcd his foot it was \cry softly 

Rut after a second bout of pneu¬ 
monia Churchill’s legs could no 
longer manage the stairs He con¬ 
tinued to attend Cabinet meetings 
in “The Hole,” but came down¬ 
stairs in a sort of sedan chair earned 
by two Royal Marines “Looks 
like a flaming maharaja, don’t 
hc^” said one of the guards Ranee, 
who remembered him racing 
through the corridors, trailed by a 
nimbus of admirals and generals, 
could onlv nod 

In This Secret Place the war had 
begun with Ismay glancing at his 
watch and'saying, at ii a m on Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1939, “(Gentlemen, wc are 
at war with Germany ” 


Jt ended just as 
casually when, on 
August 16, 1945, 
the phones stopped 
ringing and one 
by one the officers 
left their desks 
George Ranee 
turned out the 
lights in their 
offices, closed the 
doors, and climbed 
the stairs into the 
sunshine That 
was the end—al¬ 
most 

On January 30, 
1965, the long, 
slow cortege ot 
the funeral of Sir 
Winston Spencer 
Churchill wound 
through London—from Westmin¬ 
ster to the City 

The scars ot the war had now 
been long obliterated There was 
nothing to mark the block which 
had hidden the wartime fortress, 
only a blank brick wall 

In St Paul’s Cathedral George 
Ranee, now 91 years old, sat in a 
back pew and watched He remem¬ 
bered then the few gruff words that 
had passed between the ex-Lieutcn- 
ant-Coloncl (»f the Royal Scots Fusi¬ 
liers and the ex-Sergeant of the Rifle 
Brigade, when the war was over “I 
suppose, Ranee,” Churchill had 
said, “you think I don’t know all you 
have done Well, I do. Thank you 
Thank you very much ” the end 
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We are proud, deeply proud, of our 
fighting men. They have protected 
our freedom, our honour, our values 
and our lives. They have thrown 
back and kept at bay powerful 
enemies. While doing this many have 
laid down 'their lives and many 
more have been wounded. Yes, our 
fighting forces are doing their duty. 

Let us strengthen their hands by 
wo.'king as we have never done before. 

ONE OREAT COVETEY 

OSE GREAT PEOPLE 
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y\/ il I POX Is si F \I\fl O — reptodticeJ here j\ one oj a ieiies 
oj original ml paintings, ‘ 1 Hutoiy oj Medicine 
in PictUTti", lommiisiontd by Parke-Davis 


Great Moments in Medicine 


. nallpux had been a scourge loi imiold 
nturies befoK I.duaid Jenner ga\c to 
edicjne and to the uoild an <ntii«ly 
•A piiiiciple witli wimh to toinbat 
tast vaccination Ihis cightcenth- 
« itiii V Englisli plij s,ic lan s< tout to slio\s 
I il cowpox pi otcc t« d against smallpox, 
I J that covvpox, naturall\ accjiincd, 
( aid be tiansmitted iitificialls so m- 
asing nnnibns ol prisons imght be 
ie iinnuinc to smallyiox Ituasanidca 
!(h probabls Inid not ore in id to 
/one bf fou 

lust vaccination against smallpox 
perlnimcd In Jtnnci m 17bl) Lxu- 
* (rom a nmpox pustuh on tin hand 
dair\-niaid was insMtcd nto two 
tc he s, each abciut hall an inch long, 
the arm ol eight-\tai-olcl Jan,c • 
pps TLhe vaccination wa'- c licetivc 


Despite Apposition, vaccination soon 
became accepted prac tic < 

'I he impac t ol Jeniit i ’s work wc nt b< vond 
his \ 1 C tins ovci smallpox In the next 
17(1 veai s Ol so,« vti n^lon ol his jn inciplc 
— ol vaccination as a incansol pievcnt- 
ing disease- rnalihdthi mk dieal pi oh s- 
to scoie almost total vutoiv ovci 
eial otliri mil c tioiis 'is( isi 
das, th« phssiciaii eiiiploss elite tisi 
inimi/mg agents to pi r tc < t scni and 
Ji lamilv lioni smillpox, diphthena. 
If taniis, polio, and manv olhti inlcctioiis 
that wiif killcis ol dchiiccltss ptisons 
in loime t tiim s 

Paiki-Davis sc It ntists tri proud ol then 
.(• 111 the hvinghisioivoimodeiiimc- 
inc , lit Ipiiig to ]>iov idr the pc ojdt ol 
woild with the bt Iti I In allh anti lon- 
ge lilc that come with bt ttt i medicines 
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BETTER MEDICINES FOR A BETTER WORLD 






A diamond 
engagement 
ring 


tells of hope and love 

Love IS a golden moment, ladiimt with 
hope and joy Love is a lifetime w\irmed 
with shaiing The engagement diamond 
marks love’s beginning and vour pi omise 
of marriage It will flame undimmed to 
record your happiness in home and 
family And ’t w'lll tell the woild of 
your affection and devotion 

A diamond is forever 



HOW TO BUY A DIAMOND First of all, depend 
on the skill and experience of a good jeweller 
Ask him about rut, colour and purity, because 
these are the three factors which determine 
quality The value of a stone is based on quality 
and size Both, of course, vary widely Choose 
your diamond carefully and you will always be 
proud of it, no matter what its size And, as 
you know, every diamond has a lasting value 
The size of a diamond is measured by its weight 
in carats—there are 100 points to the carat 
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THE FRESH 
F!\L FKLI I\0 OF 
IT-TIER-LIVINO 
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VITREOUS CHINA 
SANITARYWARE 

To feel the fascinating freshness 
of better-living, modern bathrooms 
are fitted with NEYCER KERAMAG 
vitreous sanitaryware Produced 
m technical collaboration with 
KERAMAG of West Germany, 
NEYCER KERAMAG sanitaryware 
are available in sparkling white and 
pleasing pastel shades tool Wash 
basins, water closets, urinals, pans, 
sinks—all produced with sleek 
elegance—are strong and sturdy 
to last a life-time 

Approved D G S A D Suppliers 
Conforming lo ISS 2556 
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NEIVELI CERAMICS AND REFRACTORIES LTD. 
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There’s health in Phosfofnill for all the family 

There’s Vitamin B Complex in Phosfomin, there’s multiple Glycerophosphates, 
too to keep your family strong, lively, healthy No more that feeling of tired¬ 
ness and fatigue with Phosfomin in the home Phosfomin restores vigour revives 
appetite, builds up stamina, strengthens body’s resistance The whole family 
enjoys good health with Phosfomin —the green fruit-flavoured vitamin tonic 
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By Pi n r Fi nk 

L\n<'( \(.i Is man’s uniqut md incxhlustiblc rcsoutic In the test below, 
tick the word or phi isl \ou heliese is mure^t i>i menrnng 
to tht kc\ wold Answers are on pii^e la 


abut (a but'; \ toeaise H hamiiiei 
out ( tout h I) prottude 

{'!) cn\iroiib (en \i run/) \ surtound- 
ingb B clouds (, hHints 13 slun’s 

(h Lonlurmation (kon lot ini\' shun) 

\ dedu il'on B piool t willingmss 
1) general strueture 

(4) infinitesinul (m lin i res' i nul) \ 
limited H minute t w ithoiit limit D 
indiv isible 

manifold vmm i 'old) \ unusual 
B complex ( eliangeible 1) multiple 

(H) sjmmetry (sun' e tni \ bilineed 
irringeineiit ol ji.iits B ten non between 
pirts ( e liole 13 liteiiess 

(7) inverse (in seis , in vers) \ euived 
inward B curved outw ird ( icversed 
13 rounelabout 

(5) mobile (mo' bile) \ *now iraetot 
B moving, suspended seulptuie C 
weather vane 13 tool 

(4) amplitude (am' pli tude)- A size 
B result C saturation D direction 

I Id) immaterial (im ma ter' al) in¬ 
tangible B unworldb C worthless 
D untnipintant 


(II) efface (e tace')—V tf> degrade B 
distlguie L, erase 13 avoid 

(^IJ) incipient (in sip i enf)— \ begin¬ 
ning B prominent C unnoticed D 
exliaustcd 

(H) baroque fbi roke , ba rdk') -A old- 
Mshioiied B elibrtratelv deeorated L 
gilt-edgcd 13 roval 

(14) verge—V truth B climax C edge 
13 tuneral Iqmn 

(15) eonvocation ik«>n \o ka\' shun)—A 
speech B opening pt iver C agreement 
13 meeting 

(Itsj dispel (dis pel ) *\ to drive awav 

B dismiss t- spread out D heal 

(17) antecedent (an tC sCd' ent)— A prior 
B contempoiat\ L inseparable D 
c< >n dieting 

(IS) commensurate (kb men' su nt)--A 
ippiopiiiie B dispaia^c I equal D 
agreeable 

(P*) itinerant (i tin er ant)—A hap- 
hi/ard B travelling L tcmporar\ D 
planned 

r2t>) ephemeral (e fern' er al)—A un¬ 
manly B ghostlike C soft D short¬ 
lived 
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problems 

DEXiON Slotted Angles have a thousand and 
one applications Use the DEXION system for 
immediate assembly of racks, benches, 
machine guards, trolleys, conveyors, access 
steps, platforms, roof trusses, sheds antf 
shelters-both permanent and temporary No 
drilling, no riveting, no welding, no painting 
DEXION can be used in combination with 
plywood, hardboard, aluminium, asbestos 
sheets, wire-mesh and other cladding 
materials 

1 free technical advice, designs and 
! estimates available through DEXION ! 
I DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION SERVICE I 

......-.J 

Selling Agents 

Kllliek, Nixon A Co Ltd. P O Box 7165, Bomboy 70 
Offices at 

Ahmsdabad • Calcutta • New Delhi • Madraa • Poona 

• Goa • Bangalore • Gandhidham 
Reglonel Distributors 

• Balmer Lawrie A Co Ltd , P O Box No 4, Calcutta 1 

• Bird A Co (Private) Ltd P O Box No 65, Now Delhi 

• Harrisons A Croefieid Ltd, P O Box No 2, Cochin 1. 

• Beat A Co (Private) Ltd, P O Box No 63, Madras 1 











NOT JUST A BODY 
ON FOUR WHEEL 


ft 


The modern automobile is a complex and 
intricate piece of mechanical contrivance The 
average motor car comprises 4000 t'> 5000 parts, 
a great many of which require high precision 
machinery and must be made to conform to 
exceedingly narrow limits of tolerances It 
IS not just a body on four wheels 

Hindustan Motors have been pioneers in 
the development of India's automobile industry 
We are proud of the fact that we have marketed 
three models in the last decade alone—bandmaster, 
Hindustan Ambassador and Mark II—and 
developed two models of engines 
reputed for powerpacked performance 
with outstanding fuel economy 
Last year we produced 16,000 cars 
out of the total production of 
24,000 m the country No mean 
achievement 

We are doing our best to put the 
country on the wheels A gigantic 
task indeed It calls for tne 
development of highly skilled 
engineering techniques 
which we are doing 
our best to develop 
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SAFE SECURE STRONG 



SERVICEABLE SKILLED 


YEARS OLD 



The U K , U S A , Europe, the Far East—wherever 
discerning people want pure new wool they 
look for the Woolmark An international symbol 
of quality in pure wool products 


Now OCM wool products, made in India, have 
been awarded the Woolmark Look for this inter¬ 
national stamp along the selvedge of OCM wool 
fabrics your assurance of pure new wool given 
only to products which have been carefully tested 
for quality 

THE ORIENTAL CARPET MANUFACTURERS (INDIA) PYT LTD 

Selling Agents *>11111 ^ nl in mil C Son 

OCM depots f\itliiili 11, Anirit ar • Ajin'nhin Road Ni-'iw 
Delhi • Conn'liiiiht Pldi 1 Ni L)i llii • C^ai dmChowk Bolnw 
Unitfd rorniTu II lal Bank Di Ihi Tin' Mall Kinpui • Bizir 
Naufian Jullund'ir 
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PURE NEW WOOL 

OCM 


IssiiLil iiy tiu 

International Wool Secretariat 
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Y'u;r Vv!:ii Yo.vi .’ 

Answers to the quiz on page 7 


(1) abut- C To touch or border <m ‘ J he 
t'wo farms abut each other ” UlJ 1 lench 
abouter 

(2j environs--V. burroundings.^iutskirts, 
as, the emiifins of a toun 1 lench 

(3) conformation—D General structure 
or form, depeiidnig upon arrangement ol 
parts Latin lonjorwart, “to shape, torni ” 

(,4) infinitesimal -11 Minute, so smill as 
to be incalculable, as, the infiMtesimal 
particles of an atom Latin in/iHtUsmus, 
“small bevond measuiement ” 

(5) manifold—D Multiple, basing great 
discrsitj or sanctv, (oinpos,ed ot nian\ 
parts, as, manijuld details fJld 1 nglish 
mame^feald^ “imnj-iold ” 


(10) immaterial—D Unimportant, of no 
great consequence, as, an irrelesant and 
vnmatetial question Latin immaicriahs 

(11) efface -C To erase, obliterate, elim¬ 
inate, as, to ej}ace unpleasant memories 
French eftaiet 

(12) incipient - \ Beginning to be or to 
appear, as, an tmipient ulcer Latin m- 
iipiens, from tnctptn, “to begin ” 

(!3j baroque—H Llabotateb dLCorit(.d, 
ornate, ptrtaining n> a sule of architec- 
tiiic using curvedand c< allotted h )rnis,as, 
a house inbutotjui st^le Fortuj'uese bairni/) 

(14) \eige -t Lxtreme edge, nurgin or 
brink, as on the ituff of despair 1 atm 

“rod, stripe ” 

(15) convocation--!') Meciing, assemhh 
1 atm if/nvoiate, “to etll together 

(lb) dispel- A lo di \e a^^a^ b\ siattei- 
ing, clear avi t\, dissipate, as, to dtsptl 
one’s tetrs 1 atiii dupiUere 

("I?) antecedent V Friot, going befote, 
previous, as, antindtnl expcjiLiiee Liiin 
anttitdin, “lo go before ’’ 


(b) symmetr;y — A Balineed irrmgemeiit 
of opposing pirts n* iiiike i hirinonious 
whole, IS, the mtiieate ot i 

snowtlake Greet i, “equalK 

measured 

(7) inverse -( Keversed, opposit*, in 
order, relation or erieet, as, in ifiunt 
ratio 1 atm fiom inurJeri, “to 

turn outside in ’’ 

(Hp mobile—H Vbstnet constructmn or 
sculpture ot paper or mttd with iin ' ible 
parts that can easiK be set m motion b} 
air currents 1 atm mubilis^ from mnvi re, “to 
move ’’ 

amplitude - \ Size, abundance, 
breadth, scope, is, tlu amplitndi of I in- 
stein's mind ^ itm a/nplttitdo 


(IS) commensurate t 1 qual, in mea¬ 
sure oi extent, pnpporriomti, as, lom- 
puniUtaU with ones ibiht\ 1 atm icw-, 
“with,’ ind “to measuie ” 

(ly) itinerant-B Trivellmg about frrjm 
place to i>lace, as, an ilmirini worker 
I atm thneran, “to journey 

(Jb) ephemeral D Shoit-lned, existing 
only a da\, transient, transitory, as, 
ipi wuetal popularity Greek ephemeros, 
“lasting only a day ” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

2(1 correct excellent 

lb-lb coircet goi-d 

17-lb correct fur 
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Boeings 

3 

to 

TOKYO! 

Every week 

via Bangkok 
and Hong Kong 

Air India 

flies 3 times a week 
to Tokyo... 

Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday 
For luxury, comfort 
and extra 
special service... 

IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
B O A C & QANTAS 










This is Hotel Ranjit, New Delhi. Ranjit 
is designed for gracious living and 
olfers comforts of a luxury hotel. 

Stay with us and see for yourself how well-equipped we are 
to look aftsr your comfort 240 rooms with attached baths. 
Hot and cold water round the clock A private balcony 
for every room Beautifully appointed lounge and dining hall 
Excellent vegetarian and non-vegetarian cuisine. Intimate 
coffee lounge Shopping Arcade, Post Office and Travel 
Agents on the ground floor. The most magnificent building 
on Maharaja Ranjit Singh Road Only half kilometre from 

Asaf All Road and iRoom (Rs 30/-per day with meals 
Connaught Place, charges I Rs. 20/- per day without meals; 

Hotel Ranjit Is run _ Service charge 10% 

by experienced hotel 
people with intema- 
tioral standard -The 

_Janpath Hotels Ltd Maharaja Ranjit Singh Bead, Mew Pelhi 




T) WASH his tmv Frtnth car, a res¬ 
taurateur pours over it a soapy solution 
from an ortiinarv watering can The 
other clay while he was sprinkling the 
car top w'lth the can, a passing motor¬ 
ist pause'd to watch, then yelled, 
‘\ou’n vv.isting your time, mate— 
that thing won’t grow any more " 

—I I ari( 11 

SoMEriNt overheard an airliner pas¬ 
senger who, when asked by the 
stewardess as to his class, responded 
by saying, “Lower middle, 1 suppose ” 

- J K T i\lcir 

\ I OKI TON Visitor in a Montreal 
restaurant went to the cloakroom, 
turne^d on what he thought was the 
cold water tap and was scalded with 
hot water 

“This is an outrage he screamed 
at the manager “Why aren’t vour taps 
pi^erly marked?’’ 

The manager patiently explained 
“Look,’’ he said “This tap is marked 
C That stands for Chaud which is 
French for ‘hot ’ You should know 
that when travelling in Quebec Prov¬ 
ince ’’ 

The customer stood abashed Then 


he made a discovery. “Wait a minute, 
the other tap is marked C too What 
about that?” 

“But of course,” said the proprietor 
“That stands for ‘Cold ’ This is a bi¬ 
lingual restaurant in a bilingual city, 
my friend — Cathiilir DiifPTi 

The modernization of her order’s 
habit was vigorously opposed by an 
elderly nun w'ho had been a member 
of a religious community for f >2 years 
After the new habits arrived, the nuns 
were instructc«l to put them on and 
then assemble in the recreation room 
When the venerable nun did not ap¬ 
pear, the .Superior sent a young nun 
in search of her She was Snind in hci 
room, the new habit spread on her bed 
“For the first time in (i 2 ve irs,” she 
said, “I’m sorry I said ‘no’ to 
CJeorge ” — i Row* 

When my five-year-old son came to 
the table with his hands very dirty, I 
told him he must go and wash and not 
come back until they were clean 

After a good deal of lime had 
passed, 1 called, “Billy, how are your 
hands—are they clean vet?” 

“Not clean,” he replie*d “But I got 
them to match-Caroiirn BtcUi 

The URsi morning of below free/ 
ing weather in our vill.ige, a local lig- 
ure was making his wav up the street 
against the bone-chilling wind He was 
so bundled up in woollens that it 
seemed unlikely h< had left anything 
at home in his wardrobe A fritncl, 
recognizing the half-hidden face, ex¬ 
claimed how cold It was “Yes,” he 
replied “II I’d realized these clothes 
were so cool, I’d have worn them all 
last summer ” -N mmi W nKht 




THE READER'S DIGEST 


Painter Yves Klein used “living 
brushes"—he got his nude models to 
smear themselves with paint, then hurl 
themselves at a blank canvas while he 
shouted directions from a stepladder 
After Ttme magazine published an 
article about Klein, a reader wrote this 
letter-to-thc-editor "Keep the paint¬ 
ings, but please send me some of his 
used brushes ” 

A FORMER choir singer was asked 
why he gave up singing in his church 
choir 

“I was absent one Sunday," he ex¬ 
plained, "and somebody asked if the 
organ had been mended R SvUcster 

It can get quite boring when new 
parents talk on and on about their 
baby Your only hope is that thcv’ll 
have to get up and change the subject 

—Dill tfolil 

One lvfning shortly before the turn 
of the century, when wealthy executive 
Stuyvesanl Fi^h and his wife were 
staying at their home in New York, 
Mrs Fish was seized by a sudtlen fit of 
coughing 

“Can I get you something for your 
throat, my dear?” Mr Fish inejuirtd 
solicitously 

Mrs Fish slopped short "Yes, vou 
can," she replied “That diamonil and 
pearl necklace I saw' ttKlav at the jewel¬ 
lers *’ - C Iccdiriil \inr rv The Last K \nrtf 

To swt ii'iF on hair appointments 
an airline stewardess bought a wig 
While home on leave she found her 
)Ounger sister the proud owner of a 
different kiiul of beauty aid—contact 
lenses When they’d finished exchang¬ 
ing news, then mother was startled to 

i6 


hear big sister say to younger sister, 
"Well, let’s put on my instant hairdo 
and your snap-in eyeballs and go shop¬ 
ping " — Mrs H F Htinsen 

A CURRENT joke about Egypt’s eco¬ 
nomic problems tells of a villager who 
brought home a fish and asked his 
wife to cook It for dinner “I can’t,” 
she said "There’s no oil ” 

“Then use butter," said the hus¬ 
band 

"There is no butter ’’ 

“Then grill it over chaicoal ” 

"There i\ no charcoal ” 

The disgusted villager thereupon 
tf)sstd his catch back into the Reel 
Sta The hsh bobbed up, lifted i hn 
and shouted, ‘ Long live President 
Nasser'” — 1/* 

Whfn ms young son came home 
after a school party to which girls 
were invited, he commented enthu¬ 
siastically about the music, refresh¬ 
ments, decorations, enlertiinment 

“Well, w'hat about the girls?” my 
husband asked "Did you know any 
of them from last year?” 

"Gosh, Dad,” mv son answered, 
"they’ve all changeil shape so, it’s 
hard to say- -i ini I’ms 

An oid Irishman lay seriously ill in 
hospital 

As his condition worsened, author¬ 
ities summoned a prie*-! to administer 
the last rites The priest, according 
to the new ritual of the Catholic 
Church, spoke the prayers of the 
sacrament in English The old man 
of Erin looked up from his pillow 
“Glory be to God ' Faith, I don’t need 
the services of any black-hearted 
Episcopalian'" —fiimJ Sretr 




Jl WITAL ADDITION TQ THE 


DEyELORING ECONOMY 


VEimGlIL TURRET UTRE 

DYNACUT 36" 


Specifications 

• Table dia 36 915 mm 

• Max turninj; dia with side head m 

working position 39' 990 mm 

• Max turning dia with side head below 

tabletop 48 1220 mm 

• No of table speeds 20 

• Range of speeds fi to 300 RPM 

• No of feeds 16 

■ Range of feeds per rev 0 0026' to C 5 

or 0 05 mm to 10 miii 

• Max H P of the mam driving motor 40 H P 

• Nett weight of the machine (with side heiu) 

34 400 lbs 15 620 kg 


The Machine Tool Industry is the very foundation 
on which rests the industrial and economic 
development of any country 

With the accent on more sophisticated manufac¬ 
turing necessities in various fields of industry, the 
demand for versatile machines, with laigcr 
indigenous content, is fast increasing 

Kirloskar Bullard Vertical Turret Lathe, apart 
from being a national distinction, is a vital 
addition to the country s Developing Economy 


For further poriiculars, please write (o 

KIRLOSKAR BROTHERS, LIMITED, Ktrlo 
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Spindles that tMom iAtrge 

Nearlj a crntury of experience has gone into developing the foui Mills represenlrd by Tala Ttxtil* s, 
oiip of the largest cotton textile manufacturing groups in India today 325,000 spindles and 6845 loom^ contn- 
bute to an annual production of 156,000,000 metres of excellent quality cotton fabrics, 16 000,000 metres of 
which arc exported to world markets 

The four Mills m the Tata Group aie the Central India ( Empress') Mills, Nagpur, the 
Svadeshi Mills, Bombay, the Tata Mills, Bombay, and the Advance Mills, Ahmedabad 

ryifyiJTx 
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nimble 

portable 





A PROOUCT OF 

J. K. BUSINESS MACHINE LTD. 

2 MANQOE LANE CALCUTTA-1 
Branches and Agents all over India 


nimble 

» 

fingers 
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Btoiiea of vnst nut funous people have loiiff bem fea¬ 
tured among tbe omitmite ot Vlie Reader*B Digest. We 
know tliat» for ti i ousa n ds of oar feaders. tiMee stories 
ore a sooroe of Inspiration as well as of entertainment. 
Mow. in response tonaw psqueets. ttie bett of all tbese 
storie s ee leoted from alt tliebiasrgriileseTer piddiabed 
m tbs Digest-bare beep atnotnbled between the oorers 
of a single volume. Cantelning more tlian 609 pages, 
oas&r uvns. oeasT nsBoi^ la a book that belongs on evenr 
household bookSbtil, Itfsabookthatevenrnmnber of 
'the faniliy will enjoy. 
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A new and 
fascinating volume 
of biography— 
which brings you 
portraits of 70 
of history’s 
greatest figures. 



He compelled eacred Hindu lemplet lor centurlea 
cloaed to Untouchablea, to open their doora to 
Iheae outcaiti With no waapona encept hla own 
moral force Gandhi broughl to ail end 200 yeare 
ol British rule in India What waa the aecrat ol hi • 
power ^ 


A thrilling portrait ol the tea hawK ol the lira 
Elizabethan ara 


Al the premature birth ol Vaac Newton it wai 
predicted that he would not live through the day 
At he grew hia "poor little weak head ' had to be 
Bupporlad by a ipaclal collar But hit head proveil 
to contain one ol the finaal acienlific brains that 
the world haa ever known 


Barely 70 years ago alter moniha ol heartbraaking 
failure a 20 year old Italian preased a awitch and 
rang a bell In a room 30 last away having at la$l 
solved the problem ol aendlng out sound without 
wirea Before he died In 1037, Guglielmo Marconi 
had Iranaformed Ihe world In which we live 


Born with abaolute pilch Inlallibla rhythm and 
natural comprehanaion ol harmony Mozart had 

end all short oparat Portrait ol "the moaf univer¬ 
sal genius ol music the world has aver known" 























A thought provoking portrait ol the world ■ 
greatest conqueror who ruled an empire encom- 
paaaing present-day Russia China Persia and 
halt el Europe 


A fascinating picture of the first European to 
esplore a trail Irom the East to the West coast ol 
A'rica 


‘ 1 disagree with every word you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say It'” This 
famous phrase sums up the story of Voltaire's 
lilalong fight lor Ireedom of thought and speech 


At the age of only 22, Charles Oarwin made the 
most momentous voyage since Christopher 
Columbus—returning with his epoch-making 
theory of the Origin of the Species 


Shacklaton led a fight for survival which still 
seems almost incredible A portrait ol a superb 
leader ol men and a classic story of polar 
esploratlon 


Story of the man whose philosophy became a 
religion throughout vast regions of the world - 
including many gems ol genuine “Conluci'is 
Sayings ' 


Virtually unknown In the West Buddha has had 
more followers than Christ mors believers than 
any other religious teacher in hislorv Hla teach- 
Inga are as valid now as they were when he lived, 
SOO years before Christ 


One ol the earliest and greatest of the microbe 
hunters Pasteur ushered in the age ol preventive 
medicine and set the stage lor polio and other 


There will come a lime whan men in sealed 
containers will soar off Into the loneliness ol 
space and travel round the world Fascinating t 
portrait of a great British writer who was alto a 
notable prophet 


Galileo's ideas refused to die and are still an 
Inspiration and a challenge to scientists today 
SOO years after hla death* 


Intimate picture ot an artist whose paintinf 
considered by many to be the greatest ever 
by man 








This unique b4-paRe 
illu'-tidted tiluetraphY of 
the man of the r entui y 
Ptlced at Rs 2 00 on 
hookslalls CHljRCHll-L. 
DIGL'ST IS jouis as a tree 
jrift ichen jou buj GRlfiA 
LIVES GREAT DEEDS 
ptovided that you ordet 
your copy piompllv 


For nioie than 2 000 years legends have sur¬ 
rounded the name ol this great Egyptian queen— 
but her true story Is even more fasrinaling than 
the mythsi 


International Book 
House Private, Ltd 
9 Ash Lane, 

Mahatma Gandhi Rd 
Fon BOMBAY, 1 











Throughout the world 


■ ■ ■ 



you’ll find these refrigerators are 
known and respected 
for quality and performance 



A Subsidiary of American Motors Corp., Detroit, Michifan U S A. 




























Umii Lord Mountbailcn was five 
or SIX years oltl, he w'as afraid to go to 
bed alone m the dark ' Jt isn’t the 
dark, ’ he explained to his lather 
’’There are wolves up there 

“There are no wolves in this house',” 
sanl his lathe i, laughing 

“1 daiesav then aren’t,” replied the 
logieal voung Mounibatten, “but / 
think the re are ” 

MillII Hiiti li Tht \Iininlballen\ 

\<(ii*iiNt, an award lark IJennv 
said, 1 elon’l deseive thi-., but I have 
aithrills and I elon’t deserve that 
e ilher - Kukh Mien 

Im i-wiois I innish arehiteLt hero 
Saaiinen was an extremelv slow talker 
Onec, while on a television pio- 
gianime, the nervous interviewer re 
peateilU glanced at the clock on the 
wall, ami linallv said, ’\lr Sa.irinen, 
we ire a little pre^ .eel tor time C.ould 
vou please speak faster^” 

NV'hen lie heaid this, Saarinen slow- 
Iv [Hilled out his pi[H., hr it and then, 
as slowly as possible, drawled, “No, 
sir Hut I could sav less ” - IMir BnkcOs 

Kv'ooi iMi 1 > 1 N( , general nanager ol 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera, an¬ 
swers correspondence he doesn’t like 


by asking his secretary to send a note 
signed by herselt saying ”Your letter 
has been [ilaccd on Mi Hing’s desk, 
where it will receive all the attention 
It deserves ' 

M irtiii Miimi n Niw Xork Times Magazine 

Wiii-N' nil evening spent in front of 
the television set has been a pleasant 
one toi President de (laulle, and noth¬ 
ing has gone wiong with the news 
eornmentary, he savs, ‘ A/y television ” 
It he IS not satislied with tht com- 
imntator’s tone, it lie is Ixjred or an- 
n(i\ed, he savs, ' The television ” It he 
leels h< or his ngJiine hts been made 
to look iidkulous, he uinmons the 
Minister ot Intoimalion the next 
morning and go els him bv saving, “I 
w 'll he d vour television last night 

-i’ll ri \ 1 insson-Porit^ 
r‘it Kmi; and hi\ C nurt 

liDiiiio La (luaidia, at one tini- 
m ivoi t)l \< w ^ Ol k once saiel, “It 
mikes u< ihrlereiice il I burn my 
budges behind me 1 nevci letreat ” 

III! husband ot i tiiem! ot mine was 
seated next to Ladv ( hurchill at a 
diniKi [larlv \iioss the table was Sir 
Winston, who kept making his hind 
walk up and elown- two lingers bent 
at the knuckles The lingers appeareil 
lobe vv liking towards L.iilv C hurchdl 
Lventuallv her,dinner fiartncr, over- 
lome with ^uiiosilv, isked, ‘Why is 
'sn WTnston looking at you so wist- 
lullv, mil whalevei is he doing with 
those two knuckles on the table 

That s sinijih ” she replied “We 
hail .1 mild c|uarrel be tore we left 
home, and he is indicating it s his fault 
ami he s ein hl^ knees to me in ib)cci 

apology ’ —Mis Mini I amuiids 
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But that 13 only 

^hen V/'’ nniJ3’' incjt 

on a soecified ra// 
material ratl'i.r 
than crirnpromp »• 
with a nnn-jtd'i Ja'(J 
substi^utL 


Or v^hnn we must 
r' ,f Ct "h.it r>ur 
fj/, n rji"t ji ( *-,3 - 

pi <" !■< jroJ, Ml fi 

(.1 nol ro''''j'm 
to ^pecifraiii-r 


Oi A hen M. I ML'. 

r ocfir'iMiijri 1 nj 
1 1 jij .11 / riM/, 
m^Lt on. o* u in ’ 
(lur pr c 'Ju't in : 
prone V s raUiL 
1h in pi K ti ,‘t 
tne Old \ ly 
/ hich oh11 
rar.ditiji ah m 


Or when ac niUji 
ruestion the ul'irna* 
ijuality of Anaf al 
rnaf e, as wt 
I witinuall/ do 
1 wc Ite -.noLs 
jt a sor t 
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I hk. toothbrush has a cunsenient si/eJ head eis\ Mos* toothbrushes have heads that are too big 
to manipulate in anv part ol vour mouth lor this thorough cleaning 



the Liiivc of vour teeth leaving no area untouched easv cleanipgwithout uncomlortablemanipulation 



I E k toothbrush has tafts that naturally ht between Most toothbrushes have 11 it or rounded hi imeiils 
the teeth cleaning everv trevice that onlv clean the surlaee 


* iMdeinjik 


10 I orpcit Street, Bomhav 2h 


toothbmsh cl...... 




^0 

That*s 

the 

spirit! 


In phhi, then's nothing ro becufms a man 
* ir modi '/ stilhuM und Imnulity , 

Hut when the h/j\t of wji blows in our tan. 
Thin inntite tk jition of the tigtt, 

SftJtiH tht s/nurs, summon up tin blood 


The Alind range includes 

AC SR • / II AluTiinium ' n.i'« * i( i * "rie: I’nd t> ol • 

C<i> ercd alii'^unium conductors ii r mdi i . mu i md r t > t '\patrii r [inn't 
a,ir'l""^ti'ins and 5'lidal undeoiroL nj ilu uni in n ,(> ■ dir •/-ls<i EC-n'Jde 
aluniinium rod madr nut of in'i"t anj imdi ffii il* imI i , ed duelv^irr 

THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

t I fr I mjnufe u Fr T nlum i luTi rondu^'U i ond 3Lkrisori«s 
8egisit 'ed OffiLf Kundara (Kerala) 

Plants Kundara HIrakud Hyderabad 

Monagii g 

SESHASAYEE BROS (TRAV ) PRIVATE LIMITED 
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ALONK 
A(;AlNSi 
1 HE SKA 


J/i July 1963, frilliuni Jfllh^ tlun ucaily 70 \(iv\ <Jcl, w7 oul ou 
ii 7'in’iigt' Jmm Ptiu to .Iw^tiahu, iihoit' on a mjt iluJi In ndlcJ 
Unl/m/ti'J " T/ic nnlJtts hoL' ufti/ ht huJ l>n‘n ut std ten 
Jjy\, lUh! lit' (.tt/N fo/'t'il to put iislioK on I polu, o/n of the Sum on 
Ishimh, titiif the to.ui of Apfti [Ste "'Jin OJJ Man and tin' 
Pai/Jn, 'ihi Rea(lti\ Di^t\t, Datmhei 1904 ) '1 In JoUo:^ 
\uninui he utunnd to Apia, had his latt lepaned and saihd nin 
again foi ^lustialia lleie is tin suga of that i/n i fxlihle /oui rey 

Ih W ILLIAM Wll 1 IS 


j '^HiL ‘■loiu had been all over 
5 A[)ia An AnicrKan \a<.hts- 

*. man Msiting Lpolii pl.mncd 
lo iollow nn rati when I Iclt the 
island and lake phologiaplis, c\tn 
tr\ i«) sell them Hut m^ Apia tilends 
were dcleimiiuel that 1 should 
escape this “eelluloid pirate " So, 
like a lu^itive, I set oil under eo\er 
of darkness, at 5 a m on the blaek 
and rain\ morning of )une :0, iy^)4, 
behind the tow which eairied me 
past Apia’s coral leti into the open 


sea The tug eiii me i<H)si at eight 
o'eloek, 50 miles ncith ot L polu Mv 
friends waved .is the lug tinned .ind 
vsent over the lioii/on 

1 hael waiteel loi this moment 
S.iiling mv i.itt alone vv is constant 
work— it is 34 teet long, 20 feel h kK 
and sepiare riggetl ^el insiele tiie 
little deckhouse or lashed lo the deck 
was all that a man neeels comji.iss, 
se'lant, stove, lood, water, fishing 
eejuipmeiit, rifle, .1 k.ivak, a native 
canoe .ind .1 leceiver lo get the 



rur R} iDtR s im.m 


navigational lime signals Most im¬ 
portant, 1 VIMS s 111 mg and tree Aus¬ 
tralia lav aliLad, onK 75 to go divs, 
aLLordinii to mv (stimatc 
Sour Start. M\ plan was to ileai 
the islands u> ilit noilh-w'tsi ol Sa 
moa, pass to ilu nmih ot tin 1 i)'s. 
then \tir si>iith-\v< st, sail south ot 
N<\\ Hihridts .ind \i\\ C’lhdonii 
ami stra'iilu on i»i S\diu\ f ot lh< 
first das, 1 piislnd si(adil\ t(» tlu 
Wist, getlinu th( t((l nf thi luu 
rudders FIkii iIk wiuleluii 
In this plast unl liim ■*! seai Hit 
till rent troni rht noith is ( Mo mi 1\ 
stroniT OnK a Uw weeks hcldii, 1 
Japancst hshimr boat, hn ilnutl is 1 
w IS, li. d diitltd niih s ni'lil it 
was sm.ishtd to [Mnes di' the '-h nts 
ot Satan, an island iitai I ['olii 
Now 1 diitttd south nil'll, iWd d i\s 


February 

out of Apia, I could sec Savaii’s 
t),ooo-tooi mountains It was a sour 
stall tor a loim \o\ajie 
Hut worse was to come Hauling 
on a rope, while testing mv gt'ar, 
I It It a sharp pain An abdominal 
rupture, sutTered on the lirst leg ot 
rht \o\agt, was opening up again, 
and the intestint wis lurniating 
through At suth a timi the pain is 
intf'nse ^ on know ton must elitni- 
natt the htifiia, it veai i m’t, the 
rrouhle is strums I tried t’serv 
Iritk I knew -massage, pressing 
and itlaving, hot patks 1 weirktd 
it It toi hours IKti\thing failed 
The next morning 1 wis getting 
ituiish mel tiesp( rate In twei \os- 
ages 1 had sailttl mint than 14,000 
milts .(lone anel nts^r entountcied 
Sikh elitlkulu with m\ beuK And 









ALONE 1 GAINST THE SEA 


ig66 

this voyj.gc had scarcely begun I lay 
very still and made mv mind think 
in terms ot the way the h()d\ is 
made To take the strain ofT ihe 
abdomen, I tied a strap loiind ms 
ket and reeved a rope through a 
block overhead and down through 
a bk)ck on the deck, so that I could 
raise* mv leet in the iir With mv 
baik on the pitching deck, I vv.is 
able, liltle bv little, to raise mv Kgs 
until all rnv weight was on m\ 
shoulelt rs 

A. last, atter mc're hot jxul'S .iiid 
massage, 1 sueceedeel in enrniting 
the hernia 

Jiv now I haddnlted to within 20 
miles ol Savaii To the e.ist I e( )uld 
see the outline ot L [lolu Kor a sailor 
this IS a time tor swearing 01 weep¬ 
ing barelv at se 1, and diiven baek 



to the islaiiel trom whieh I had cm- 
baiked Lventuallv, the sails made a 
ruslling sound, a beautitul sound to 
hear a vvirul had come up, increas¬ 
ing ejuiLklv C)ne mejment I had 
been diiiting on glass, the next I 
was lighting the sails and taking 
sprav in the ta^e It was pleasant to 
be drenched again 
A Tattered Course. I'tir three 
weeks 1 sailed west and then south- 
vvesl, eontesting iiiiessant sijualls 
r»v mid lulv tile wiiul had developed 
into an unrelenting g.ile, so that it 
t(K)k all mv stienglh to keep anv- 
vvheie near rnv inl( nde d e ourse Vs 
the storm bulk slovvlv, the waves 
lose around nit like toothills, then 
hills, then white-topped mefiintains 
Night ind dav, as the wind roared 
anel the rati pile he el like* a tov, I 
struggled with the wheel and the 
sails 

Ik now the wind had tattered mv 
plans and thrown them into the sea 
1 was tjir oil eoiirst inel in danger ot 
being driven on to the New Hebn- 
eles with their sheei nnks OnK bv 
steering north did 1 have a thanee 
to eseape The wind had bee ('me 
even stronger, and now I was run¬ 
ning tor mv Ilk, running .is ne,ir to 
dead north as 1 e<.uld Tvviee I saw 
mountaintops through herles in the 
storm—1 was as elose as that to the 
isl.inds Then .1 sight with mv sex¬ 
tant sheiwed me that I w'as as far 
north as I needed to go I turned 
west and, uttcrlv exhausted, fell 
deep into sleep on the deek 

On the Coral Sea. Around the 
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New Hebrides at last, and north of 
them, I made a south-west course, as 
close to a straight line to Sydney as 
I could manage, a diagonal crossing 
of the Coral Sea 1 or some days all 
Went well Hut 1 remembei the mo¬ 
ment that this new plan was tat¬ 
tered aN the pres lous plans had bt en 
That night the wind vs .is near 
gale forte, and ssdien it see red I 
thought tlu raft w'oiild lie e.isicr on 
the other tack A rope in a block 
made fast tt) the deck pulled the pb 
oser ssdun the tack needed i h irn»ijig 
—heasy ys’ork in a strong ssind 
Sl.iektning oil to starboard, 1 began 
pulling the )ib user to port W ithout 
warning, the block on the detk gasc 
svav As 1 \s is tailing, 1 thought, /; 
/ htt the jih-hoam —iW iron girticrs 
anchored to the deck- -Iwill ht hint 
My back struck die iron, and 1 
crumpltd to the deck As 1 1 is then 
I rclt nothing- -but my kgs ssould 
not mose 1 used my irms to pull 
mystll into the c ibin I or d.iys I lav 
still, abk (jiily to o{k n a can of beans 
fri m time t«) time 
Death Hovers 1 drifted hdp- 
lessly tor si\ days and nights until I 
was little more than i^o miles fiom 
the Solomons, many miles olT course 
again As the d.iss passed, I exam¬ 
ined the pattern of the soy age and 
the possibility of death r()r the first 
time, death was pi only possible, anci 
a sense of this came to me as pain 
spread o\er my back and hips 
1 hn one afternoon 1 found tliat 
I could feel my t<)es Soon after¬ 
wards I could m ' e my k gs The 


feeling came up to my knees I 
massaged furiously and exercised 
After the sixth day 1 could stand, 
and then 1 was abk to make some 
sort of course 

An X-ray later showed that the 
lower spine, the sacrum, had been 
fiaetiired, and th.it somehow it had 
managed to fust itself parti. Hut 
the pain did not ki me alone again 
1 am not one to m ike much of 
pvin, but m iny times afle r this I was 
ready to shout out loud lor tear 1 
Would bang my back ag.nnst .i r.nl 
oi the deckhouse I could not sleeji 
much at all .ind I cruikl iiol lie except 
on my stoin.ich Hut y\hat yy.is im 
portani was th.it I could sail igain, 
and the vsind [lermittcd nie at k ist 
to m.ikc .1 course to the yscsi 
Decision for Struggle. On the 
Might of August iS, I yv.is in the 
centre of the ( or il Sc.i It v\.is a 
cjLiartcr to 12, in is minutes I would 
idebrate my 71st biithd.iy I h.ip- 
pe ne cl to look tow.nds the sicrn, .md 
there, in the distance W'ere the Imbts 
of a ship voming •'ow.iids me 

1 shone my flashlight on m\ m iin- 
sail so that the raft could be seen 
The ship yy.is tlu Hrilish freighter 
Baton ftilhin^h, on the Hong 
koiig to-Syelnc' run \ m.ni on 
the bridgi < .ilh el out, “\\ fio lie 
yrm 

“(^iptain W'lllis, bound tiorn 
Apia to Sydney,” I replied 
“What do you want'” 

“I want you to report me ” In our 
flat in New ^ ork, my wnfc kept a 
ehart v>n yvhich I had dr.iwn my 
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course It jn\thing went wrung, 1 
wanted htr to know where »t hap 
pened The ship sailed oil into the 
night 

Ut couise, there wa. moie to it 
than that In tl'e time I had to think, 

I had to decide vsliether I shf»uld 
board the treighter and sail to 
Svdne\ in eomlort 1 had to judge 
whether m\ bod\ would hold to 
gether against the fiain along the 
spine, and the rent in m\ abdomen 
and, most ot all, ag iinst the storms 
that scemeel unwnlling to permit me 
respite I thought all this\ei\ ejuiek- 
1 \ Then I knew lint 1 coiildn I 
abanelon the \o\.igc and eomlort- 
.ibl\ lact the world or ni\scll dtii' 
waids \s the ship’s lights \anislietl, 

I quietK celebrated m\ biithda\ 

Treacherous Barrier Ah< td ot 
mt now la\ the (>rtat Ikirrur Kiel 
—jagged toial rtKks built ol tun 
ereatures lallcil })oK[W whieh Ii\l 
and du on the shells ot their aiices- 
te>rs h,\tenehng tor i ,.’So miles oil 
the north-east coast ot \usti ilia, the 
hauler is t<*n to tniles w'lele I 
had no i liarts ot the leet, nothing to 
show |:>assages ihre'ugh th.it ie^r- 
midable barrier 1 wouhl ha\e to go 
about this seiilure .is thenigh 1 were 

i T 

a fiftee nth-eenlui\ s,ule)r lowherm 
the* knowm w’orld re.iched onK to 
the hornon H I eould not get m\ 
rat: thiough the' barrier, I might ge't 
through meselt, l.ishing m\ k.ie.ik 
ind e.inof together to rn.ike .i eala- 
m Iran 

I'or it> di\s I silk'd west Then 
e»ne moining, peih.ijw an heiar after 


dawn, 1 saw' what 1 had been hunt¬ 
ing—the (ireat Ikiincr Aline ot 
bre.ikers reached trr the hori/irn both 
north and south I edged UAvards it, 
moving along the reef, loerking tor 
an opening 1 ime after time I 
moved towards a pl.iee that seemeel 
to promise a passage, onl\ to see 
that I WMs sailim; into a trap with 
one* wall ot breaking seas behind 
another one' 

but I could riei* reeoniioitre fe>r 
ever "I he west, it least, wms the 
threetion in wdiuh 1 wished to go 
1 slipped towards the red, thraigh 
reluctant ti» elose with it d hen I 
looked rounel thinking th it I still 
h.id in ejpe rung behinei I’heie was 
onl\ while w.iler boiling up 

N(»w the reef was just ahead ot 
me The r.itt hit it hard d’he jron- 
tooris slid up on it, grinding o\ei 
coial boulelers 1 was jroundeei In 
the se.is breaking solielK ener the 
ilei-k 1 low long Would r. tt and 
e .ibin holel togethe r' Ml I could do 
was sit there, .i tun speek in .i liiige 
.ind desolate st i 

And then the tide came in 'J he 

r. ift beg.in to wobble, to shift, .ind 
.It hist I w.is flo.iting I s iileel over 
the reel with a sense ot ineredulilv 
OnK .1 icKit nr tw(j be Heath me w.is 
i fantastic .irri\ ot if els and'ellows 
and purples Aft>,r hall .i d.i\ ot 
this, 1 A as 111 deeji w iter ag.iin - 
clear of the rect, I lelt sure I>\ m\ 
reckoning I w is in the inner pas 

s. igc, sepiriting the reel tiom the 
coast I calcuhiled th it I wms some ^o 
miles from Austr.ilia The W'lnel w is 
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rising as darkness came, but 1 
do/ed, at ease in the deep water 
The Beckoning Light. Suddenly 
it was as if someone spoke to me ot 
light' 1 woke, rose to mv feet and 
looked for a light—and on the port 
b('w there it was 

As I sailed tow’ards it, I could see 
lliat It w IS a lighthouse on .in isl.md 
or in enormous leel I lliiii'’ tlie 
wheil o\ci .ind 1 islied it .ind le.iped 
torw.ird It) bring the )ib oxer )iist 
then the ritt • raslu el with .in cnor 
moils sound I he wmIli ihuined 
.imong huge roels .md .. ime up¬ 
ward like m.in\ e.itar.iets The jatl 
shook Molcnrh as the s ill v^ontimuel 
to pull, and then she beg.m to heel 
oxer to si.irbo.uil llu port side 
eomc up until it xx.is .ilinosi 'ti ’ight 
overhead 

1 thought this w is the end—the 
r.itt would fall oxer on tofi ot me 
!>ut she straightened .is ilie wind 
droxc her ahead, .md .ill .it oiiee she 
slid otT into deep xxalir .ig.iin 
Now 1 was sailing in the open 
Ahoul nine in the moining I sax\ a 
long, low line ot trees I kneW' it had 

e front tht 


to be Australia Gradually the scene 
became clearer Through my binoc¬ 
ulars I saw that it was a sandv coast 
About II o’clock I sailed up on the 
bcaeh I had come 10,500 miles, and 
I had reached Australia 
1 walked a mile or so to the end 
of the beach, and there I found a 
lagiKin On the other side were a 
m.m and a woman I shouted Tht\ 
stired at the strange old m.iriner 
xxith the W'luti heaid (o his lIksI 
.intl the m.irks ot the* se.i .ill oxer 
him riun lh( uniple t.ime ti; get 
me in iIkii oulhoard I le vx.is I lank 
Penning, a sciioolte.kher, and his 
xvite was a nurse Thex told me that 
1 WMs in Oueensl.ind, the north-e\ist 
loim r ot Australia 

After th.it, tlie're w.is little to do 
but wait until .1 --hii^ ».ould takt the 
r itt to Sxdncx, and them to New 
York 

When someone .csks, “\\ h\ did 
xoii do all that, Willis'” 1 L.in onlx 
remark th.it most of us luxe dreams, 
hut onlx a few ot us manage to .u t 
on them I am content with the 
knowledge that the Paeifii is mine’ 

S.it»ri/(iv I'temni; Po^t 


Tables Turned 

^ V\\\ N inv sou u IS ft n vt. 11 ^ oM I pn)ini'-e<l him a car lor liis 2iit biith 
dax it he hail not sniotcil .1 iigintti hx ili.u time Vn inxeterate smoker 
inxscit, I liopti! !() sp.iiL him th 11 tmstribk a.ltiiction Ht kept his part ot 
the birg.un an-l I Ixiught him ihi i ir Ik Ixcame a doctor and to this day 
his n< xtr smoked 

V't'lv 1 tlu doitois I* port on the h.i/ards ot smoking xvis made public, I 
hid hutlx ruinid froiu my tcUxisiop set whin the phone rang “Dad,” 
said ihi \oic' “I 11 rnike a ileal with xou It vou’H gixc up cigarettes, I’ll 
give vou a car ” -e W Horse 
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I hi rrau \fYnxdti nnihni fw.itr \tatiim in Waits 


Report on nihh'ii} electruiiy—the biggest 
nuliisttidl breaktJuough 'sime the <team engine 


\ ms worksliiip at Dounreay, 
Caithness, Scotland, Jim Camp¬ 
bell luniLci on an electric drill 
and began putting the hnishing 
touches to a bookc.isc In Latina, 
Southern Italv, Signora Maria 
Mortara switched on her eiptcsso 
rnaehitK to make a cup oh tiesh 
coflee Far to the north, Lars Olsen 
of Farsta, Sweden, plugged his ear 
heater into an electrical point so that 
the engine would he cas’ to start 
next morning 

Trivial e^e•nls, all ^ ct they art 


glowing c\idenee of an epic indus¬ 
trial adventure In each case the 
eleetrieity eamc tn^m a nuclear 
source Qiiiefh, W'lthoul fanfare, the 
world has entered a new' era Dur¬ 
ing the past ten years the quaniitv of 
miclear-generaied electricity has 
multiplied i -s)v times “The atom 
has com< of age,” sa\^ Dr (denn 
Seaboi g, chan man of the U S 
ntomi< Energy tCommission, “and 
fortuiiatelv in an age when it can be 
of the i^reatist service to man ” 
This transition into a new' power 
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age marks a histone itehnologital 
advaiR(_--Lomparable to W'att’s 
steam engine whieh thrust the 
World into an industrial resolution 
But inevitabl>, atomie power poses 
questions Is it necessar) ' jhxpen- 
sne ' batv.' Does it have speeial ad- 
vaiUagts' Where -and when—will 
It be used' 

The Need. T ht hunger tor ele»-- 
tiKity- to brighten tlie world and 
ligliun man’s burdens—is virtually 
insatiable Laeh dceade, as popula¬ 
te jn soars, world demand tor ele^- 
trKitv doubles In some areas the 
iipvv'ard surge is even gre.iter Pak- 
isl.in IS using moie than 2o times the 
power It used in 1947 Meanw'hile, 
the world supply ot tossil tueb — 
e( )al, ejil, gas—is not infinite Atomie 
power oilers the* best way out 

I he world’s biggest atomie- 
power programme was launehed by 
Britain in 1955 hhe planned that 
within a eleeade the atom would 
su[i[il\ one-lifteenlh ol her [lower 
lequirements Toda), v<irh nine 
pl.mts and two experimental stations 
IP ofieraiion, Brit.nn produces more 
atomic [lower than the rest f't the 
world put together—eight per cent 
<it tin t.ountrv's eleetrieitv needs 

Donlinenlal I'urope, wdiere fossil- 
tiK^l reserves are filling hist, faces 
an urgent situation Some countries 
—Sweden, for ex.imple—hav _ no 
reserves at all It.ilv, already using So 
per cent ot her hvdroclectnc re¬ 
sources, had to go inco the nuelear- 
[lovver business In France ..ommer- 
Lial atomie j >wer is flowing out e)f 


February 

five plants, another four are under 
construction. 

Even America, where fossil-fuel 
reserves arc reckoned to be adce]iiatc 
tor at least ani'ther 100 years, is 
developing ateimic power By 1980 
L) S cieetiicily icquirements will be 
more than two and a halt times 
greater than current production 
"So America does need nuclear 
«.nerg) now,” sa\s Dr heaborg, “to 
avoid a desperate predicament 
later ” 

Advantages. Some superioi fea¬ 
tures of a nucleai power station ean 
be seen at Brit.iin’s Clentral Elee- 
tricitv (icneraling Boards installa¬ 
tion .It Trawsfvnydd in North 
W ales Its annu.il preiduction from 
70 tons of nuclear fuel preivides 
cncjugh elcctricitv for a • ity eit 
500,of)0 people 'I he plant gives ofl 
no flames, smeike, 01 soot It glistens 
with white paint, is hosfiital clean 
and hospit.d ejuict A conventional 
plant of ec|uiv.ilenl eiutput burns 
neatly a mtilion tom of coal a year, 
IS a bedlam eif trains and trucks, coal 
and ashes 

Moreover, because conventional 
plants ice]uirc sue h huge amounts 
of fuel, lhe\ must lx loc iled neai 
the source of supjilv 1 his logistical 
rule does not applv to nuclear 
[ilants Thev can be arbitr.irilv local 
cd mar the 'onsumer—with tre¬ 
mendous savings in the cost t)l 
transmission 

Costs. In the* initial phase of the 
atomic era, engineers got bus\ with 
figures and found that nxictor cejsts 
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during the 1950’s would be dismay¬ 
ingly high 

These estimates, however, did not 
, take into ateount the inevitable by¬ 
product ot technology—progress 
With research, determination and 
the inventiveness born of experi¬ 
ence, the cost of constructing a 
machine can be reduced and its effi¬ 
ciency improved And so it will be 
with nuclear reactors 

For instance, todav in Hntain it 
cirts/ ^('(Ks 4^0) pc r kilovvalt-houi 
capacity to build a conventional 
nlant, I 124 (Ks i,f>S()) for a niiclc.ir 
[ilanl—over three times more lUit 
bv 1970 the Central hlectricitv C>en- 
crating ikurd (C E Ci I) ) expects 
the nucleai figure to iall to ^'92 
(ks 1,2^1) and the v.or.vcntional 
l''i;urc lo list to^4;;(ks 57^) 

'I’he drop in prothiction costs 
lias alreadv been dramatic The 


C E G B.’s nuclear plant at Heike- 
ley in Gloucestershire, t;pcned in 
iijha, produces power lor 1 ihl jscr 
kilowatt hour—expensive comp.ired 
with the ohei ot a conventional 
station The nuclear pl.int at Dun- 
gencss, Kent, is now producing 
atomic power at o 74t/ And in 1970 
the C E G B will open a second 
Dungeness plant to produce elec¬ 
tricity ai o 4f)c/ per unit—more than 
ten per cent below the cost at a con- 
venticjnal plant This leap through 
the price barrier means that from 
the beginning of the michar 

cnergv in Britain will be competi¬ 
tive with coal and oil 
A looming problem, threatening 
but open to solution, is the limited 
supply of nuclear fuel Today’s re¬ 
actors use less than one per cent ot 
uranium’s latent energ\ Bv the 
k^Ho’s vvt ma\ be i.iccd with a 


A simf'hliid (luif’Ttim diau ini; hou ii 
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shortage of cheap uranium The 
answer lies ultimately in the switch 
over to breeder reactors, which 
create fissionable fuel even as they 
consume it 

The breeder reactors represent the 
second generation of atomic power 
The LI K Atomic Energy Author¬ 
ity’s experimental breeder has been 
in operation at Dounreay for over 
SIX years Much still remains to be 
learned before breeders are put on a 
competilise basis, but the Author¬ 
ity’s scientists believe that they will 
be generally operational b\ the end 
of the i';7o’s At that time they 
should be the most economical 
means of producing electricity 

Safety. How iufc arc nuclear 
plants' For some people, the words 
“atomic pow'cr’’ inspire thoughts of 
mushroom chiuds and mass deaths 
One thinji should be made absolute- 
ly clear niulear homhi and nuclear 
power plants are entirely dilfercnt 
matters A power reactor, contains 

onU a small amount of fissionable 

* 

fuel, an atomic-bomb core is about 
Qo-per-cent fissionable And, by the 
very nature of its design, a power 
plant cannot c\['lode like an atomic 
bomb 

There have been to date four 
major accidents, and only with 
experimental reactors, one at the 
U K Atomic Energy Authority’s 
first experimental station at Wind- 
scale in Cumberland, one in the 
United States, one in Yugoslavia 
and one in ('anada In these and 
lesser accidents there has been a total 
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of five deaths during the 20 years of 
peacetime work with the atom. 
There have been no deaths with a 
reactor in full operation 

The possibility of a runaway re¬ 
actor IS remote for two reasons 
one, safety is inherent in its nature— 
a reactor slows down whenever it 
heats up, two, automatic safety 
devices stand ready to shut it down 
at any indication of abnormal opera¬ 
tion 

liut even if a runaway were to 
ociur, radioactive contamination of 
neighbouring areas would be un¬ 
likely because of the safeguards 
which arc built into the design, con¬ 
struction and operation of nuclear 
power plants The core of every 
reactor is enclosed either in an inner 
heavy steel wall and an outer thick 
concrete wall or in a specially de¬ 
signed extra thuk concrete shell 
Some U S reactors also have a gas- 
tight vapour etmtaincr as additional 
protec tiein 

Anv public anxiety about the near¬ 
by presence of a nuclear reactor im¬ 
poses an economic penalty—the 
longer the distance from the con¬ 
sumer, the liighcr the transmission 
costs 

In l.ict, atom phobia in Euiope 
is low In the all-atomic town of 
Farsta, Sweden, where a reactor 
tw'o miles out of town supplies 
power and hot w'atcr for ^5,000 
people, the inhabitants have learnt 
to live next door to the atom without 
feai, and there is a long list of peo¬ 
ple waiting to move to the town In 
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SLOtland, the people of Dounrcjy 
are ver) anxious to promote the 
construction of the prototype fast- 
breeder reactor in their neighbour¬ 
hood, associating it with prosperity 
and progress 

Where and When. Atumie pow¬ 
er will come w'lth an e\tr-accclcrat- 
mg rush The world now has 83 
operating plants, 25 being built, 40 
planned 

In Europe, experts estimate th.it 
between now .ind igSo the amount 
ot nuclear power will double every 
three and a halt vears IH 1975 
bntain expects that one in every 
live homes, t.ictones .ind olHce 
buildings w'lll be lit and poWTred by 
nucle.ii energv In Italy, three nu- 
Jear power plants .ire now pro¬ 
ducing f)22,ooo kilow.itts every 
hour H\ 1973 production will rise 
to 2 5 million kiloWMtts per hour In 


France, reactors W'lll produce hve 
per cent ot total electricity by 1970, 
15 years later the figure will jump to 
30 per cent 

Nations in other parts of the 
world arc also buying or shopping 
tor atomic power India will enter 
the niielcai age in 19^7, followed 
two vc.irs later bv Pakistan Hra/il 
expects to produce nuclear power in 
19O9 Jap.in, now short ot coal 
and facing a 13-per-cent annual in¬ 
crease in power demand, is about to 
launch an extensive nucle.ir-power 
svstem The Argentine, Thailand 
and Israel .ire .ippraising costs and 
v.ilucs ot nuclear power 

Nuclear power has gone through 
its gawkv, troubled south .ind en- 
ti red .1 promising voung adulthood 
More and more from now on, when 
the 'Vorld flicks electric switches, it 
will be the atom th.it responds 



FiHfii/v Pllde 

Wuiii- I w.Ts \v.iiiing to sec the dentist, a vvejman Lame out ot his 
surgirv smiling Nodding to me, she s.iicl, “Thank g(M)dncss, mv 'nat 
mtnt IS Lomplt.-d Prn so pleased to have tound a painless ileiitist, and 
he s so niic, too ” 

When sc.ntid in ih( d< nrist’s chair, 1 told him, “1 have a compliment 
for vou,' anil repeated what tht last pati'iii h ul said He laughed and 
• xplained, “Oh, that w'as my mother ’’ — P C 

“Mv MoiMCR W'as verv proud of me," savs eomcdian Milton Berk “Om 
(lav I rang her at her hotel in New York She wasn t in her room so I 
asked ih( operator to page her Located in the crow tied tovir. Mother 
walked aver to the phone, picked up the receiver aiul shouted, ‘Hallo, 
IS that my son, Milton Btrlc?’ " rmwh 



> ust E\ e jnci \’c<irs jgo 
I walked alone on earth, 

That callous, carclrcc creature, 
A bachelor from birth 
No thnll ofprcinojiition, 

No tingling of the spine 
Foreshadow cd the appearance 
Ofnn onh valcnnnc 

I had no thought of courtship 
At that far distant date. 

One girl u c 2 s like .'inofiicr, 

So w In, then, concentrate'* 


Ogden oMash 


One pearl was like another 
7o this scli-eeiitred sv\ me 
Who was siirfcitednith saim 
And knew noyalentine 

Just fix e and thirtx \ ears ago 
I danced w ith mind jsf^v. 
And siiddeiih the saiiieiicss 
Was for cv cr sw ept aw ax 
Ihardlx heaid the music, 

I couldn't taste the w me. 

For, h/xelx as a legend, 

1 saw nn valentine 

Oh, lovelx as a legend, 

Or a silver birch in spring. 
And haunting as the tx\ ihght 







Tlhit hidden tlmisbcs singf 
/iow I elbow cd through nn fellow s 
As they stood in penguin hnef 
flow I dodged among the dancers 
As I sought iny valentine' 

The orchestra played w alt/cs, 
Blank faces sv\ irled about, 

! ha\ e no foot for w altzes. 

So u'c sat the w altyes out 
Came the tunes 
of Kern and Gershw m. 

But I liked the terrace fine. 


Hi {I mil <i Inmi ft oman i l)a\ 
iC) 1‘ifii b\ Oiiilen \ash 


Till the band played 
“Good Night Laches” 

I wooed invsalcntinc 

Just fi\c and tliirh vears ago 
I walked the earth alone. 

The shortest hve and thirty \ears 
That earth has ever know n 
Young love is w ell-reincinhered. 
But vs hy long tor auld Ling s\ ne 
When tonight she is beside we, 
i\fy bc/ov cd valentine. 

My fairest valentine. 

My rarest valentine, 

I'hrough fix c 
and thirh prcci{)iis years 
My OvV n true valentine 

i'J 


Edmond MicHtLti 

Former Frenih Cabinet Minister 
Ftesidtn* of I Anmale des Amiens de 
Dachau {the 4s • iiation of Dachau Veterans) 


\ THAT April morning in 
1943, came up with 

all the freshness of spring¬ 
time in Pans But to me, fear-, 
mg almost certain execution in 
the Gestapo’s Fresnes prison just 
outside the city, it heralded the start 
of another da\ ot t iding hope 
During my last interrogation I had 
been told that m\ wife and four of 
myse\en children had been arrested 
What would happen to them^ 
SuddenIv I looked u[) to lind a 
priest standing in the eloorwas of 
mv cell 1 had asked for a ehapl.nn 
expecting the tlderh and bearded 
French priest I had glimpsed as I 
entered prison But the man in the 
doorway looked a t\pical young 
German --short, \elIowish hair, 
slighth protruding ears, corn¬ 
flower blue eyes As if sensing m\ 
disappointment, he said in a low 


Abbe Stock 
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voice that Pcrc Maydieu had asked 
him to see me Father Ma)dteu was 
m) friend and aecomplicc in smug¬ 
gling anti-Nazi German refugees 
out of the country- -one of the 
“crimes” which the Ciestapo was 
tr)ing to force me to confess 
It could have been a trap, but 
something about the way this voung 
priest smiled gave me confidence 
After communion, he made as it to 
leave, then turned and said, “We 
will recite a last .h'e Mana “ As wc 
knelt with our backs to the guard, 
he intoned softlv ' Aie Maua, 
gratia plena \(>ur wife came to 
s(e me vesterdav She is in good 
ht alth and so are all the children 
Dominii^ ttiurri she sa\s not to 
Worry All are safe at home 
henediita tn in rniilitrihit^ 

In the Valley of the Shadow. 
This was mv lirst meeting with 
Abbe Fran/ Stock, a txerman priest 
who won the love and trust ot the 
verv Frenthmen who sullered most 
at the hands ot his eountivmen As 
Rector of the Ci'erman Ckitholie Mis¬ 
sion in Occupied Pans, he served 
his Cierman parishioners—chieliv 
bureaucrats, soldiers and otlieers in 
the Occupation forces But e]uitc 
apart from his ofiicial duties, and at 
the daily risk of his life, he earned 
messages between French polilkal 
prisoners and their lamilies 
In this self-appointed role, he 
literally entered the valley ot the 
shadow of death with anout 2,(>()o 
condemned men, sharing iheir 
agonv and letting them know thev 


were not alone In his concern tor 
others, he never asked Is this a 
German or a Frenchman' Is he 
Christian, Jew or unbeliever? Is he 
innocent or guilty ? He asked only 
Does he need me? How can 1 lessen 
his sLillcring? He pitted the faith ot 
one frail, tired, anxious man against 
the torces in man’s nature that make 
tor w.ii In the end he triumphed 
by shfjwing through his own ex¬ 
ample that love is stronger than 
hate 

On September ii, 1942, Stock 
wrote in his diarv “WTat joy I I 
was able to proeuie a Braille prayer 
book for a eoiulemned man To see 
his happiness I” Two weeks later 
‘The guard discovered the Braille 
book I left the blind prisoner and 
took It avvav from him absolutely 
vtihoten to lead or rexeive visits* 
Who tan bear to watch a blind man 

5 SI 

trv"^ 

During the si\ months I spent in 
b'resnes before being transferred to 
Dathafi, Abbe' Stock visited me once 
a week He never stayed long, for 
there were others who needed him 
more—the condemned Many times 
before dawn 1 heard them in the 
tourtyard as thev were loaded into 
vans Bv then, Abbe Stock had 
visited each t>f the men, lending 
support, pravmg with believers, 
taking last messages for their fam¬ 
ilies Then he went with them to the 
execution site at Mont Valerien to 
be with them to the end To Catho¬ 
lics ho gave absolution, with Protes¬ 
tants he recited passages of the New 
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TesUment, with Jews he recited 
the Psalms 

Searing images which remained 
with him appear in his diary An 
ex-scrviccman refusing to be blind¬ 
folded, saying, “Tell my wife and 
children I was able to look death in 
the face ” A prisoner making a last 
request “Please stand beside the 
tiring squad so that I ma) see you 
as I die ” 

“Where Will It End?” How 

could a man of Stock's scnsitiMiv 
endure such scenes year after ^tar' 
I think it was simph because he 
was so desperately needed French 
priests were hardly e\er allowed to 
exercise th( ir minisirs in the 
pnsofis It he did not comfort these 
piisoners in their last hours, w'ho 
would' 15 e\ond this human bond 
W'as the ideal lo which StiKk clung 
heroicalH in the midst of the Occu¬ 
pation’s worst honors—the faith 
that men could one dav learn to li\e 
in pt'ace Fie huJ to go on ^ < t some¬ 
times his pent-up teebngs had to 
lind an outlet 

Condemned prisoner jean Pou- 
tiers, formerlv of the Resistance, 
described such an occasion “One 
morning 12 Hretons were executed,’’ 
he recalled, “and Abbe' Stock was 
w ith them to the en<l It was particii- 
l.irh brutal since they wtie shot oiu 
at a time, sharing in the .igoin s 
each was killed The last, who had 
to watch the others fall, was a vouth 
of 17 The next mornng when 
Abbe' Stoek came to mv cell, he held 
his head in his h nds and wept ‘Mv 
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Gcxl, how terrible men arc* Where 
will It end?’ ’’ 

The names of executed prisoners 
were posted up in public places as 
warnings 'Phal is how the Nazis 
announced the deaths of the great 
Resistance leaders, iloiiore d’hsti- 
enne d’Orves in August 1941 and 
Ciabriel Pen four months later But 
soon, b) Word of mouth and by 
undergrountl press, we learned how 
eouiageoiisly the) had died and read 
the messages whii h thev wrote in 
prison for their compatriots and for 
postcrit) It made us glow with 
pride lor F'l.ince and gal\ani/cd our 
resistance It was not until later that 
1 learned it wms Abbe Stock who 
had risked his litc to smuggle out 
the letters and diaries, .iiid that it 
was he who w is wnth each to the 
end and desi iiIm d h(»w' iluv died It 
did not mitter to him that these 
were Frenchmen, or that one wms 
an tirisiocrat and the other a com 
munist 

\\'hile prep uing four host.iges tor 
execution, Stock learned tliat the 
biother of one of them had alrexidy 
been executed It was (Itrniin 
poliev to execute onlv enie hostage 
per fa mil V Stock phoned the Na/i 
High ('ommanel in P.iris and got an 
olTieial out of bed to grant a pardon 
I'he men had been handcufled and 
vs ere getting into the van when the 
rtprieve came thiough 

The good Abbe' did not work 
done In everv prison he found one 
or two glia refs who shared his anti- 
Na/i convictions, let him in and out 
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of forbidden cells, and passed mes¬ 
sages between priest and prisoners 
VV'hcn I was at Fresnes it was Ser¬ 
geant Cihiel, a brutal-looking giant, 
with a bellowing voice and heart of 
gold Absolutely devoted to Abbe 
SttKk, his grc.itest )o) was to assist 
at Mass in one of the eells, tow'enng 
(j\er the priest like .1 Caliban Later, 
in Dae hail, 1 learned to m\ sorrow 
that Sergeant (ihiel had been de¬ 
nounced and summanl) sfiot 
“If Only I Could Sleep!*’ M> 
Ineiiil Joseph bolliet, a C^itholic 
journ.ilist, who knew' bran/ Stock 
as .1 south destribed him as “tall, 
sle ruler, noble,’ resembling “one ot 
those seulptined angels \ou find in 
oldeatli' ilrals ’’ Ti.ieesol ih.it hnely 
» hisellid )ei\ousness teinaiiied W'hen 
I me! him it br^.snes lint e\erv 
t''edition was 1 hammer blow th.il 
ehipped ir awM\ aiul lett hollows ot 
eonitrn .ind grid 

“Some limes 1 don’t know it 1 ean 
ge> Suk k told in old friend “It 
onlv I I oultl sle t I' I lis e lulurane* 
was .tma/ing When he returned 
home t(' Ills house in the riu Lho- 
mond, the lew. is no rest Ohen there 
W'l re (')o \ mtors a da\—mainh 
the w'lsis and mothers ot con¬ 
demned prisone rs, n .lelv to clutch at 
inv straw ot hope Others, in des¬ 
pair lame to him direct from the 
eeniete ri< s w’hi re their sons anel hus¬ 
bands had been buried, often in 
iinin.irked graves 
Visiting us at Fresnes, the Abbe 
racJiatid a de'ep, spiritual kind of 
cheer W'hen it was dangerous to 


put messages in writing, he memor¬ 
ized them He would go from cell 
to cell, days after seeing the pris¬ 
oners’ relatives, repeating family 
news and verbatim messages and 
referring to their children by name 

'1 he Abbt always kncxrked, so to 
speak, before opening the door to 
our souls One ot the worst things 
about being a prisoner is the lack ot 
privacy With his sinsiti\it\ and 
tact, StcK'k restored our sense ot 
dignitv as men 

Many Resistance prisoners had 
secrets they hcsit.iled to reveal to 
anyone )<an Fi'utiers remembers 
the I'irst time he ask< d Abbe Stock 
tor communion “ ‘Before confes¬ 
sion,’ he told me, ‘if you arc con- 
cerntd about anything you h.ive 
done ctT said w'hieh has to do with 
your biing here, there is no need 
to tell me Just think .ibout it, and 
I’m sure (u)d will hear you ’ ’’ 

The Heroic Heart. Until I read 
his diary I didn’t know that the man 
ot whom We asked so miu h was 
himself pr.ieticillv iindi r sentence 
of death The wee k before my trans¬ 
fer to Dachau, he had been given a 
medic.il examination and ordered 
complete rest ‘.‘My heart is out of 
order,” he noted in his diary, but 
Went on w'orking harder than ever 

It is one thing to be heroic in the 
heat of battle, quite another thing 
to be heroic 18 hours a day, w'cek 
after week, year .iftcr year But 
Abbe' Stock vv.is tormented by worry 
anel anvicty People who met him 
outside firison liave told me how he 
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whispered, sweating or trembling 
trom tension What a contrast to the 
priest who radiated strength and 
confidence when visiting us in our 
cells • 

The Tide Changes. During the 
Occupation, a small group ot priests 
and laymen, nearly all members of 
the Resistance, met secretly about 
once a v’cek to confer with Abbe 
Stcxrk and establish liaison with the 
prisoners at Fresnes, C^herchc-Midi 
and La Sante 

“Abbe Stock knew the chances he 
was taking,” one of the priests told 
me “To be caught meant almost 
certain deportation tor all of us Hut 
as a priest Suxk felt it was his right 
and duty to help all who suneriel, 
regardless ot natiiinality 

“The informatum he brout’ht \\ as 
invaluable,” he added “\\ ith his 
access to prisoners’ dossiers, he coeld 
tell how much the (lestajn) knew 
With this intormalion we were abh 
to warn those in danger and present 
countless arrests With adsanee 
knowledge ot the charges .igainst 
those in prison, the families could 
prepare a better defence, and the 
prisoners themseKes plan their 
replies to questioning ” 

Stock never discussed with his 
French friends the part they plavcd 
in the Resistance He never said a 
word against Germany Hut he was 
as anti-Na/i as an\ Frcrchman, and 
that’s sa\ing a lot 

At the last of the st'cret meetings 
which Stock attended, one of the 
priests was called to the phonf 
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When he returned he was smiling 
He had just been informed that the 
Allies had landed in Provence. 
“This means your torment will soon 
be over,” he told Stock 

“No,” said Stock “Then it will 
be my countrymen who will need 
help ” 

When street-fighting broke out in 
Pans, this trail, tired man with the 
heart that was “out of order” went 
out in the midst ot the filing to help 
tarry awav the wounded and d\ing 
The mtirc gravelv wounded Cier- 
man soldiers were taken to La Pitic 
Hospital, where onlv one doctor and 
tvv'o nurses st.ived behind to attend 
them Stoek worked there tor three 
sleepless davs anel nights 

\V hen the hospital was taken over 
by Resistance In’liters, then mm 
mander demanded tliat the (ierman 
wounded be taken out and publicK 
shot .is .1 repris.il tor tour vears ot 
.itrocilies The d«>ctor sent ttjr Stock, 
w'hom tile brenehm.in greeted b\ 
t r\ ing OUT, “W h\, it’s Abbe' Slock * 
^ ou helped m< when I w.is at 
Fresnes f ” 

“Now It’s \our turn,” the Abbe' 
said in his ejuiet voiie Th' Resist- 
.ini'e leader signed a Ji.ipi'r, which 
was posted on the door, putting the 
hospital under brench protectiean 
and f irbielding reprisal against an\ 
of Its occup.ints 

The tieles of war were changing 
Now it was the Germ.m prisoners 
who needed helj) To remain with 
them. Stock turned himself over to 
the Allies To (a>unt Jean dc Pange, 
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who wrote to thank him for his help 
to Frenchmen, he replied, “I mere¬ 
ly carried out my duty as a priest 
I am still ready to help those in 
misery and in need That is why I 
have voluntarily become a prisoner 
myself, to work for the realization 
of charity and understanding 
among men ” 

Barbed-Wire Seminary. News 
of the liberation of Pans in August 
1944 reached me in Dachau The 
Allies liberated the camp the follow¬ 
ing April and I leturned to France 
to become Ministei of Defence 
During a subsccjiieni official visit to 
Chartres, I heard about a “Harbtd- 
Wirc Seminar\,” a barracks wh>.rc 
German prisoners of war continued 
their studies for the priesthood C )n 
an impulse I went there A student 
opened the door of the Superior’s 


office—and there was Abbe Stock* 

Hardlv more than 40, he was 
gaunt and pale, his eyes reflecting 
an awareness of death now fast 
catching up in the race he had run 
so long But as he talked he was 
radiant with the hope that, on their 
return to Germany, his young 
piicsls would start a mosement of 
reconciliation with France 

His dream was in sorrv contrast 
with the bitter post-war reality 
around us \ et somehow, during the 
next two years, Abbe Stock found 
the strength to osercome tsery 
obstacle and to train ncarlv 1,000 
young men to heal the spiritual 
wounds of war 

“Wc must take risks,” he told 
them ‘We must stick our necks out 
ior what we know in euir hearts is 
right, t\tn though it brings ridicule 


Monsit’nor Angelo Romalh -the future Pope John — talk\ to (ietnum ptturners of aar 
stutisin^ for the prieUhood at Abbe Stock's ' Batbui-Witt Seminary ' jn Chartres 
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and contempt We must reconcile 
love of country with love for all 
humanity, beyond the frontiers of 
nations, races or classes ” 

A year and a half after that meet¬ 
ing I learned that Abbe SU)ck had 
died in Pans The Karbcd-Wire 
Seminary had finished its work and 
disbanded eight months before The 
long raee with death was over 
Since the Abbe was still olfieiallv 
a prisoner of war, the newspapers 
were not immediatelv permitted to 
publish news of his death Among 
the hundred or so we notified in 
time to attend the funeral se'rviec 
was Monsignor Angelo Ronealli, 
who, as Papal Nuncio tf> France, 
had visited Stock several times .it 
('hartres “The memitrv of vvh.it he 
did,” siul the iutiire Pope. John 
XXlll, “vvill inspire in mtn of all 
nation ilitK s the df*sire to overcome 
their dilleren<cs wnth love ” 

A do/en ot us went to Thiais 
iimeterv when Abbt Stock was 
burn d in the (ierman pris(*ners' sec¬ 
tion under a simple wijfiden cross 


Today he lies in Chartres in a new 

church, Saint-Jean-Baptiste de Re- 

ehevres, built not far from the site 

of the Barbed-Wire Seminary at the 

instigation of his former students as 

a “svmbol of fraternal love over- 
/ 

coming hatred among nations ” An 
inscription on his te>mb re*cords that 
it was creeled by “Les Families dcs 
Prisonnicrs et Fusilles Fran^ais 
Reconnaissantcs ” 

In Chartres recentlv I walked 
along a route that h.is become fam¬ 
iliar to me, down the luc de la Paix 
to the pl.iee A.bbe Stock, through the 
starklv simj^le port.il ot Siint-Jean- 
Baptistc to the chajKl of Notre- 
Dame de la Pai\ 'Pht space m front 
of Abbe St(Kk’s tomb was crowded 
as usual with pilgrims--some 
French, some (German 

Standing foi a few moments m 
silence, 1 feltvividlv th< presence ot 
the veiuthful blue-eved pi lest I had 
met so long ago in mv cell in 
Fresnes, and heard once more (he 
quiet voice- - ‘Hne dav vve will le.irn 
to live w'lrhoiit b.irs between ils ” 


Steamiui Up' 

i» to t< Icphoiii ori( ot ih( little girls in mv daughitr’s d iiiciiig 
cl iss, but we knew nothing .iheiiit hci except th H her name was lohiiseni 
Thc'e* were five (ohnsoris in ih' tclcphon' hook who lived near, so wc 
started down the l.a Johnson number three was the first eine at home 
“Is .hat the Johnson where the lirrle girl goes to dancing classes'” I asked 
‘ Nf),” c me the answer “This is th< Jeihnson where the man was in 
the bath " —Mrs William Ilaske 




LlIII A-WRIlINf. Js llic (Illlv (JtMCC 
lor (.onibiiiing 'toliluik iiui good com- 

pclil^ - ] mil 1)\ I')!! 

S«>ML ol \ow ini\ hd\(. the Loiirage to 

ihtow \oujs<l\(s nuo .1 litv ot expit'i- 
i\i pn>t..‘r ag.iinst injusMee Nlore 
If) \ou .1 long »is voii seek to 
huilil ju^iiLC, not smiplv U) punish the 
unpist I Ik pkdsLiie ot harassing the 
oppiessoi IS no sulisiiiuie toi rht pa¬ 
ne lue anil the jieisi \( rance it lakes to 
eiilargi the Li})aLUus and ihi oppor¬ 
tunities oi (ilheis IvinKiii III lilt istii 

I'lI lilt til ^ ill I II Ii.I^ll\ 
lulilri s iiii; ^1 'iki it( 

Bmx.irn) aniblieii and siolded em 
ihe one hind, pitted llaltered and 
indulged on the other - it is astonish¬ 
ing how man\ ihildien woik then 
'\a> up to an honest m inhood in spite 
ol puents anel Iriends 

—I Ii III \ \\ ml Hti i III I 

I jvMm 1 in in vvho al\\a\s earries a I'ut 
stone in his pocket, aiiel delights to 
hold It in Ins hand “At la'^t J ha\c 
lemiul some*thing both cxi^uisitt and 
t\erlasting,” he sa\s t)nt day he has 
with him a cube ol putpL lluorspar 


from Dcrbyshiie, or perhaps a pyra- 
mul ot smoky quartz from Cumber¬ 
land The next it may be rock crystal 
from Maelagascar To him the sense of 
ttnuTity in life is stionger than in 
anyone I know “We arc passing 
through,” he sa)s, “passing through 
Flowers fade, timber crumbles, metal 
corrodes, but these stones will re¬ 
main ” 

On my own table is a section of 
agate, cut and polished, its coiuenlnc 
lings of rose, i\oi^ .nul carmine en¬ 
closing a turbulent mass of amethyst 
I btiughi It some years ago lor a lew 
shillings, and no expenditure has e\ei 
brought greatet rewaid Its de[Uhs are 
always theic, clear and relieshing. a 
petriliul pool ne\er to bi di.lurbed by 
wind OI tide 

1 ew peoj>le teah/e the beauty ot 
(\en 'he ei.mmonest ot stones \et the 
insect w'ho makes his hoim in a j>ile ot 
gra\el on the roadsuh lues in a palace 

- Riilii 11 ( I'tiliiiiK-. 

S I t 1 hu I’ » W'lf S iftU llJirii 1 iiiit'iiiii 

Onli one houi in the noimal oay is 
moil pie isuiable thin the hoiii ‘•peiu 
in bed with i book lx ton going to 
sleep, and that is the hour spent in bed 
with a book atiei Ixing <.ailed in the 
morning Hom Mn.iiai> 

Xin greatest ihuin ol maiiiage, in 
tael that which itndeis it iiieststible 
to those wlu' have once t isted it, is the 
eluologue, the jxrmanenl lonvcisalion 
between two people whi talk over 
eveivthing and eveivonc nil dt^di 

bleaks the ricoid e Mil l Oliimlil 

I fit Uni/Uift f/ta 7 1 n I II usli n iinillii'i Imii'iii 

w MLiiiiK von believe vou can do a 
thing Ol not you aie right Hoir\ im-i 
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Charlotte Gilman, author 

and lectutir, left this note when she 
/{tiled her'■elf lathtt than endure the 
putn of cancel 

Human lite consists in mutual ser- 
Mct No grid, pain, mislortune, or 
broken heart is excuse tor cutting 
ori one’s lite while any power ot ser- 
\ice remains Bui, when all usefulness 
lb o\e*r, when one is assurcil ot an 
una\oiiiable anti imminent death, it is 
the Simplest oi human rights to choose 
a quick and easy death in place ot □ 
slow and horrible one 

Public opinion is changing on this 
subject The lime is approaching 
when we shall consider it abhorrent 
to our civili/ation to allow a human 
being to lie in prolonged agony w'hirh 
we should mercifully end in any 
other creature 

BelitMng this choice to be of social 
service in promoting wiser views on 
this question, 1 have preferred chloro¬ 
form to eancer 

Fi:vv vkL ihev who have never hat! 
the chance to achieve happiness—and 
fewer those who have taken that 

chance -Vmlre Msurois 

I I the L nknii7j.n (H<iillr> Hr, d I onilon) 

CniioRtN are seldom resentful— 
which IS a diBerente belw'ecn them 
and people They holtl grudges no 
better than a lap dog What happens 
to them happens to them, like an ill- 
ne*ss, and it it is not loo extravagantly 
unfair they forget about it Parents 
learn that a chiKl’s angry glare or 
flooils of tears after a punishment or 
scoUling may leave the grownup feel¬ 
ing likt a despotic brute, but that half 
in hour later, when ailult feelings are 
still in tatters, he child is likely as not 


to come flying into the room, fling 
both arms about the grownup’s neck 
and shout, “I love you *" 

—Phyllib McCiinlev, 
'sixpence in Her ^hoe 

Mokl than 40 yeais ago, Judge Learn¬ 
ed 1 land wrote 

Under our criminal procedure the 
accused has every advantage. While 
the prosecution is held rigidly to the 
charge, the aecused need not disclose 
the baiest outline ot his eletencc He is 
immune from question or comment 
on his silence, he cannot be convicted 
when there is the least fan doubt in 
the minds of any one of the 12 jurors 

Our procedure has been alw’ays 
haunted by the ghost of the innocent 
man convicted It is an unreal dream 
What we need to tear is the archaic 
formalism and the watery sentiment 
that obsiiucts, delays and defeats the 
prosecution ot crime 

Oml blustery week-end I was stroll¬ 
ing with my little boy on the beach 
We were scaling shells into the on¬ 
shore wind and watching them curve 
back to us I don’t know why this w'as 
tun But on that morning scaling shells 
seemed like the best of all possible 
things to do 

After a while I looked at my watch 
It was lunchliine We left the beach 
reluctantly 

()nlv after we sat down to cat did I 
wonder why I had slopped the game 
X'-hat IS so important about noon? 
Why must we be hypnotized by the 
clock ? 

My boy and I went back to the beach 
after lunch, but the mood was gone 
The shells and the wind did no¬ 
thing for us now but blow sand in 
eye Max Gunther 
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'rhe former US J''i(e-Pti‘sidcnt ('iphu/is his (ountry's f)o//( \ on 
ijii issu(' ihiit hiis iinscil storms of contiovcrsy iil! ovio thr zi' 01 Id 


HE 111)1 has finally begun to 
turn in the war in Vietnam 
This is my eonelusion altei 
thre'e trips to Asia in the last two 
years 

When I left Asia i() months ago 1 
belles eel that the eommiinists would 
win unless there w.is a ehange in 
U S polie'y Today, after a recent 
visit to South-East Asia, I am con¬ 
vinced that the eommunists are 
losing ground .ind that the South 
Vietnamese with American help 
have a good t ha nee of v k tory What 
has made the dillerenee is the im¬ 
pact of the air strikes in North Viet¬ 
nam and the commitment of U S 
ground troops in South Vietnam 
Victory is now possible, but it is 
not imminent A real victory—one 
that guarantees indtpendence for 
South Vietnam—will take two )ears 
or more of the hardest kind of fight¬ 
ing It will reejinre stepped-up air 
and land attacks It will also de¬ 
mand patience, sacrifice and deter¬ 
mination by the American pee’ple 
I am convinced that the major 


danger today is not a militar) eLfeat 
on the battlefield, but a diplomatK 
defeat at the conference tabic just 
as the military situation has begun 
to take a favourable turn, there is in¬ 
creasing pressure for an immediate 
negotiated settlement in Vietnam 
Such a settlement would be a disas¬ 
ter tor tile United States and tor all 
the tree n.itions in Asia, it would 
mean that the hundreds eif Ameri¬ 
can soldiers and the thous.inds of 
Vietnamese who have given their 
lives in the fight against communist 
aggression would have de»nc so in 
vain ^ et, while irexips ate fight¬ 
ing a bittei war against a barbaric 
enemy, what do they see back 
home ^ 

They see students demonstrating 
against their government’s policy in 
Vietnam, even advocating the tear¬ 
ing up of call-up papers and lying 
down in front of troop trains 7 ’hey 
see teaeh-ins, with educators anel 
intedleetuals conducting arguments 
against eontinuing the w'ar They 
see newspaper advertisements signed 
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by actors, artists, novelists and 
musicians, protesting against the 
strong stand taken by President 
Johnson's administration 

But more disturbing than these 
scattered and irresponsible outcries 
are the powerful and respeeted 
voices calling tor a negotiated truce 
in Vietnam 

Senator Fulbnght, chairman of 
the U S Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said last June, “Our 
policy has been and should remain 
one of determination to end the war 
at the earliest possible time bv nego¬ 
tiated settlement insolving majeir 
eeniccssions by both sides “ 

Columnist Walter Lippmann 
echf es this sentiment He eontenels 
that the United State*s must be pre¬ 
pared to "make the concessions an) 
successful negotiation is bound to 
call for ’’ The RcNereiul Dr Marlin 
Luther King has urged .1 halt in the 
air strikes in Vietnam and negotia¬ 
tion ot a settlement vnth the com¬ 
munist Viet C'fing 

The Dangooui Coone Those 
who urge appeasement and retre.it 
do not understand that the course 
they advocate is hlled with far mure 
danger of war th.in anv other that 
could be presented T here could be 
no greater fallacy than to assume 
that those who are for negotiation 
now in Vietnam are for peace and 
that those who oppose* negotiation 
n«)w are for war To negotiate with 
the cnemv before he has been driven 
out ot South Vi( tn.im would be* like 
negotiating wi'h Hitler before tJie 
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German armies had been driven 
from France It would be a repeti¬ 
tion of the tragic American error of 
winning wars and losing confer¬ 
ences. 

On my last visit to Saigon, Am¬ 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge said, 
"We must not negotiate a settle¬ 
ment which will make a communist 
defeat appear to be a communist 
victory ’’ 

Let us look at the “negotiate 
now” arguments carefully, tor it 
they should prevail, the United 
States and indeed the entire Free 
Woild Would be in peril 

V ictory cannot he won in the war 
in South Vietnam Well, the Amen 
can people arc in the war Their 
n.ition and thtir honour have been 
committed, and their men arc fight¬ 
ing and dying every dav Further¬ 
more, U S forces have just begun 
to fight—and to make he.idway To 
stop now we>uld be to lorfeit these 
g.iins 

Those who favour negotiation 
often t|uote President Kennedy’s 
woids, “Let us never tear to negoti¬ 
ate ” Thev overlook the other h.alf 
of his statement, “Let us ni ver nego¬ 
tiate out ot fear ’’ Those wht) advise 
an end to the fighting now because 
thev believe viclorv impossible 
would negotiate out of fear—and 
this wav he appeasement and the 
seeds of disaster 

This kind of negotiation was tried 
before, and in a place next door to 
V'letnam—in Laos 

Laos IS a classic case-history of 
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how not to negotiate with the com¬ 
munists. On March 15, 1961, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy pledged that the 
'United States would defend Laos 
against a threatened communist 
take-over In May 1961, the United 
Slates and 13 other nations met in 
Geneva to set up a “truly indepen¬ 
dent Laos tree of communist or 
W'^estern pressures ’’ Negotiations 
Lontinued for over a year An agree¬ 
ment for a cease-fire was reached 
on June 24, 1962 7 'he results of 
these negotiations could not have 
been more tragie for the cause ot 
tre cdom 

At the contcrence l.ible, the non- 
communist govt rnment ot Laos was 
forced into a coalition with the eoin- 
niiinisls, and il was agrt cd that Laos 
should be “neutr.ilizcd ” Tht result 
was prcdutablt Ameriean forces 
got out of Laos, the communists 
slued 

Lut the mo'>t Iragic result was the 
elicit on other nations’ eonfidcnce in 
the United States On m\ rceenl trip 
-in )apan, Hong Kong, Formosa, 
MaLusia, ‘'ingapore, Thailand and 
Vitinam—t\cr\ Asian leader I met 
referred to the U S letreat m 
Laos 

One ot Asia’s most outstanding 
toieign-policv spokesmen, Thai¬ 
land’s foreign minister, Thanat 
Khoman, said, “Fvervone is WMteh- 
ing the LTuiUd States in Vietnam 
because of what happened m Laos 
^'our country made a commitment 
there ind did not keep it Now' 
the Lhiited Slates cannot settle for 


anything less than the guaranteed 
independence of South Vietnam ’’ 

The lesson of all history warns 
that the United States should nego¬ 
tiate only when its military super¬ 
iority is so convincing that it can 
achieve its objective at the confer¬ 
ence table—and deny the aggressors 
ihcirs 

Continued fighting would lead to 
a Third World Wat This is an¬ 
other argument that has its basis in 
fear rather than in fact The exact 
opposite IS true Stopping commu¬ 
nist aggression will reduce the dan¬ 
ger It the communists gain from 
their aggression the\ will be en¬ 
couraged to try It again And li 
aggression is rew'arded, those who 
advocate the hard line in Peking and 
Moscow w'lll have won the day over 
those who favour “jwaccful coexist¬ 
ence,’’ and other V letnamswill ensue 
in Africa, Asi.i and Latin America 

Those who teai that the present 
war will escalate are afraid ot Com¬ 
munist China They are correct in 
believing that the true cnemv be- 
hind the V^iet (king and North Viet¬ 
nam IS C'hina Hut the C’hinesc did 
not earrvout their threat tointervene 
in the India-Pakistan conflict They 
have not carried'out their threat to 
send volunteers into South Viet¬ 
nam Tht reason is not a lack ot 
will, but a lack of power Without 
the logistical support of the Soviet 
Union, Communist China is a 
finirth-rate militarv power Its nu¬ 
clear threat is now minimal 

However, it Vietnam is lost, 
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China would gam vast new power 
The rest of South-East Asia, in¬ 
cluding most importantly Indonesia, 
would inevitably fall under commu¬ 
nist domination This would mean 
that within five years the Chin¬ 
ese would be mfmitely stronger 
economically — with 200 million 
more people as well as half the 
world’s rubber and half the world’s 
tin under their control Geographi¬ 
cal!) they would be only 14 miles 
from the Philippines and less than 
100 miles from Australia The most 
ominous difTerence would be that bv 
then they would ha\e substantial 
nuclear capability—great enough to 
bLiekmail their way across the Paci¬ 
fic unless the Free VV'orld were will¬ 
ing to risk the confrontation invoK- 
ing nuclear war Again the historic 
lesson oi appeasement is char it 
the United States abandons Viet¬ 
nam, tree Asia v/ill abandon the 
United States, and the P.icific Ocean 
will become a Red Sea 

Negotiation now will '>eive the 
ptiipoie of gaming time foi the 
larger struggle against world corri- 
ninnum Wh.it wc must re.ili/e is 
that time is not on the side of com¬ 
munism’s enemies in Asia The 
time to turn the tide in Asia is now 
Toda), China and the Soviet Union 
are not allies Soviet Russia will not 
come to the .iid c.f China in Si'iith- 
East Asia Indeed, Russia has great 
reason to tear Chinese ixpan- 
samism In time, however, China 
and Russia mav once .igain dost 
ranks, and th»* Free World will face 
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a vastly stronger enemy—a united 
communist front 
Those who advise holding back 
and awaiting an “improved situ¬ 
ation” fail to see that the situation 
which now prevails—and which 
they regard with fear—is actually a 
golden opportunity The enemy is 
weak and divided Time is unlikely 
to present the Free World with a 
better opportunity to roll back the 
communist aggressor 

Unless major concessions are 
made now, there is no incentive for 
the commuiiiiti to negotiate Those 
who present this argument come 
vcr\ close to arguing for appease¬ 
ment Oilering rewards for aggres¬ 
sion IS like giving a criminal part of 
his loot in the hope that he will stop 
being a criminal There is plenty of 
incentive for ihe communists to ne¬ 
gotiate The attacks on North V'let- 
nam are hurting them The wa\ tor 
North Vietnam to stop those attacks 
IS to take Its hands off South Viet¬ 
nam 

7 ’h( free forces art not making 
demands for 'erritorv or for the 
unconditional surrender of North 
Vietnam 'Fheir objective is a free 
and independent South Vietnam 
V’ ars, It IS true, are cvcntuallv 
ended b\ some kind of negotiation 
Put to negotiate in Vietnam on the 
basis Senator Fulbright has suggest¬ 
ed —with both sides making major 
concessions —would be negotiation 
of the wrong kind, at the wrong 
time, at the wrong place 
Before jumping into prematuie 
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ncgotijlions the United Slates must 
hnd answers to three basie ques¬ 
tions 

How can the communisti be 
brought to the Lonjetence table ^ 
I’hc way not to get the eommunists 
to the e^htertnee table is to talk n* ‘W 
about willingness to negotiate As 
one Aslan leader told me, “^ou 
Americans must stop assuming that 
the i.ommiinists react as \ou do ^ ou 
do not leg^rd a willingness to nego- 
iiau as an induation ot weakness 
lim «ommnnisls ne\er talk about 
ntgotiating unless the\ aie losing 
k'onsecjutntl\, wiien \ou talk about 
ncgotiiting, the\ think sou are los¬ 
ing: It’s like a bo\( i w ho is winning 
I light lie tloLsn't Ikul his second 
standing up outside tlu lofies W'a\- 
ing a W'liiie towel 

lo put it blunth, tliere is onlv 
one \va\ to get the eonirnunist'* to 
the eonte l( iiee t ible In toiuineing 
them th.it the \ cannot wiii 

11///; u hion JiouUl the bntteJ 
States nigotuitt ' "rhcie can lx no 
lompromise on this ejueslion Ntgo- 
ti itKPtis c.i ■ b( consideied onl\ with 
tile prim.ir\ aggnssoi -the North 
Vietnamese gosernment Under lui 
I III iimst UKc s c.ip \\ .ishinglon 
agree to negotiate with the Viet 
t'ong guerrillas 

I’his goes lo the he.lit ol W'hal the 
\hctnam wmi is all .ibout The 
communists elaim it is .i civil war 
A.elu.ilK It is 11.iked iggrcssujii on 
the part ot Noilh Vietnam 

It North \hetn.im W'ould get out 
ot Semih \'ietn.im - w ilhdraw' its 


troops and logistical support—the 
\'iet Cong rebellion would either 
eollapse or be weakened to the point 
where it eould be liejuid.iled by the 
South Vie'tnamese torees withe/ul 
U S assistance That is why nego- 
ii.itions should be undertaken onh 
with the North N’lelnamese 

What <hould be negotiated 'Here 
Americans must remember wh\ 
their countr) went into \"ielnam It 
IS not there lo intervene in internal 
all airs It is there at the reejutst ol 
the South V’letnamese government 
to help them stop eommunist intei- 
vention It is not there to impose 
American coloni.ilism It is there to 
oppose eommunist colonialism 
Ihice minimum conditions must 
be insisted upon in ,inv ne'goti.ition 
With the eommunists North \ lel 
n.im must stop its .iggression .ig.iinst 
South \ietn.mi. South \ letnam s 
indejiendenee anel trecdom ttom 
lommunist control must be gu iran- 
leed, there must be no rew'arei lor 
the .iggresse>rs 1 leali/e that t.dk ol 
victorv IS iinl.ishion.iblc lodiv, but 
there e.m be nosiibsHtute tor victorv 
when the objective is the dete.il (»1 
communist .iggiession 

Impoitant .is are .ill ol the .ibovi 
cj'iestions .iboiit \hctn.im inel '\mci- 
ica’s role in th.it n.ition's iiagic his- 
torv, there is one issik that is, 
perh.ips, more import.int th.in .ill 
tlv other cjiiestums coinbineel I lu 
cjiiestion IS one ot simjile mor.ilitv 
H.is A.meiua tlie nght -.iltei 
jiledging to sujiport a sm.ill nation 
in Its light lor treedom— tonegoti.ite’ 

5 / 
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a settlement that would destroy that 
nation's freedom' 

One of the world’s wisest states¬ 
men, Dr C Rajagopalachan, who 
was one of Gandhi’s close friends 
and associates in India’s struggle 
for independeiiLt, rcccntl) wrote 
“There is not the slightest doubt 
that if America withdraws and 
leaves South-East Asia to itself, 
Communist China will sci/c the 
continent There is no hope of free¬ 
dom of thought in Asia it the hege¬ 
mony, if not the empire, of China is 
established ’’ 

The prime minister of Malaysia, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman, put it this 
wav when I saw him in Kuala Lum¬ 
pur last August “It one small 
country is unsafe from Lommunist 
domination, all are The United 
States stands for the safets of ,ill frex 
nations in Asia bv delending South 
Vietnam ’’ 

And if these WMrnings are not 
enough we cannot ignoit Winston 
Churchill’s prophetic protest against 
the liquidation of CVechoslosakia at 


Munich “The belief that security 
can be obtained by throwing a small 
state to the wolves is a fatal delu¬ 
sion.” 

The larger issue in Vietnam is 
pointed up by this ejucstion a stu¬ 
dent asked after my addresj at the 
University of Malasa defending 
U S polic) “The newly develop¬ 
ing nations in Asia don’t want 
totalitarian communism Neither do 
they want American <^apitalism 
They want the right to choose the 
form of government which best fits 
then needs W h\ can’t wx be neu¬ 
tral?” 

1 believe it is appropriate to eon 
elude this artulc with the answer I 
gave t(j that question “That is 
what the wai in Vietnam is all 
about \\ c art not lr\ing to impose 
our system on \hctnam or an\ other 
country We believe every nation 
should have the right to choose the 
svstem ot governmtnt that best Jits 
Its needs \\ c came to Victn.im to 
protect that right 1 he communists 
arc there to dc »tro\ it ” 


Food for 'riioi/^fit 

vv \s once having i drink vviih Sir C tdiic Hardvviikc in a hold bar 
It sctmtcl U) me ihal the vv iiicr stiuhouslv ignored us after the I'irst round, 
and I called him to oiir lahlt and licked him otl for his poor stivue 
I thought he looked dispel itilv thisfined, hut as he turnul avvav Sii 
Cedric observed, “Never ripnnuiul waiter The owner, \is, the mina- 
gcr, yes Even the muitte d'hntil Rut a vvaiiir is capable ot drastic 
reprisals Onlv the other d.n, as I was having the dmmg-room, I passid 
two waiters staneling mar the entrance I’hev wen staring hanl at a 
sullen-looking man lunching alon< in a corner One w uti r sudelenly 
smiled and nudgi d the olher ‘Well,’ he said, he ate it >’ ” iT.ifv loiwooa 



Enjoy AdvcMituR's 
!!! EneiKlliiios.> 

Dvti't miss the fun of talking to 
sti angei ■> 7 he zcoi hi is full of people zcaitin^ 
foi you to .spidk prst 

Beth Day 


I iii I'RoMiNADi dctk. (>1 the C.ir- 
ibbc.m cruist ship was tilled 
with p.isstngcrs in gay sports 
tlolhcs, sunning tlumstlses like 
happ) li/ardsjin hand-touching two¬ 
somes, laughing tnos and quartets 
E\er\onc was ha\in :a jjav, relaxed, 
fun in-the-sun holi- 
da\—except me 1 
sat alone^ head low¬ 
ered over a volume 
of [/oetrv J wasn’t 
reading The* book 
was a prop behind 
vvliieh 1 hid mv shv- 
ness 

‘I’here’s an emp- 
iv chair p hcie 
w ith us, in the sun,” 
a voiec said 

I hHiked up, pre¬ 
pared with mv eiis- 
tomarv “No thank 
vou ” But tile gre\- 
haireeJ stranger was smiling, his 
d.irk t ves triendlv but imper'>onal I 
had notieed him the lirst e\i\ out 
He was af’parentlv travelling done, 
.ind I had watched in amazement 

Cuntieti\ed from 


and env j, the ease with which he had 
struck up friendships w'lth nearl\ 
everyone on board 
Ne)w he pointed to a group at the 
other end of the eleek ‘kSce that fel¬ 
low with the cap' He was a naval 
odieer elunnu the war He’s been 



telling us what it w'as like patrol¬ 
ling these waters in a blackout His 
wife, the one in the red swimsuit, is 
a buyer for a children’s shop I 
think vou’ll like them ” 

Christian Herald 
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Ik tore 1 knew il, 1 hael been 
drawn into the group And within 
.i surpriMngl\ short time they had 
leased to be lorbidding strangers 
and emerged as indi\iduals a 
stoekbroker who preferred Italian 
ships because ot his hobby—Italian 
eooketv , the woman whose beau¬ 
tiful twin dauuhters were actresses 
haeli h.id a person.il stor\ to tell 
And e'sentiialU, although it had al- 
wa\s been ehlliciili tor me to talk 
to sti.ingers, I tound m\selt--with 
some prodding from Al, our selt- 
stvled host—insweiing ejiiestions 
ihoul mv ow'n work 

Throughout that ciuise, 1 ne\er 
leased to he istonished b\ the ease 
with whieli Al m ide triends wnth 
strangers Once, at a g.iki evening, 
h< walked ovei to a well-known 
tcLvisitin sportscasiei who was 
standing in ehillv isolation To m\ 
surprise, Jus t ice soon tfiawed to a 
smile, and the two stood engaged 
in livelv eonveisatJop for 15 to ao 
minutes 

“\\ ere n’t \ini afriid he'd snub 
vou1 asked later 

“Not at all, ' Al leplied “That 
man has invested halt a lifetime in 
mistering a subject Don’t \ou 
think he’s phased to lind someone 
gmuinelv interested in his work' 

“Appioaching a stranger is not 
re.illv elillii ult, ’ h' wc nt on ‘Don’t 
hothei wiih geiieralilus Trv to pick 
up a clue ibout his interests Tverv 
oiu IS in authoritv on something 
rile tricl- IS to find wh.it that subject 
is \\ hv d. 1 1 vou trv your luck^’’ 
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He paused, then added, “You’re a 
tricndlv, curious jicrson, yet you 
hold aliKif for tear ot being snub¬ 
bed ’’ 

I WMs silent, recalling lonel) hours 
spent in str.inge hotels and cities— 
atraid to speak to the person at m\ 
elbow 

Ihitsoon I did have occasion to trv 
mv luck I w.is visiting a village 
school in New' Mexico As I s.it WMit- 
ing to see one of 'he te.ichcrs, the 
onlv othei jk rson in the rcKim wms a 
Mexic.in Woman Our glances 
irossed, .mil dropjxd, with lh.it 
tentitivc h.ill-smile with which shv 
strarigeis nie.isurt one .iniither 1 
se.irchedtin something to sav to he 
\s Women, we must have shared 
some intiKsts md puisuits V word 
pojiped inl(. mv brain snpaipillu. 
thin Mexk 111 [\inc ikes w'hich art 
cove nil W'lth hone' 01 svinp lor .1 
desseit I told her th.it I hael long 
looked foi the ricipe Ij\ the time I 
was cillid tor mv .ippoinlment, I 
h.ul li.iint not onlv her reciju, but 
th It ot lu I mother, gr uidm(»th''r 
ind motile r in-l.iw , .mil h.id .1 tanta- 
li/ing glimjisi into hei juiv.ite — 
.mil chile II nt- woild 

Siiiii thin, sti.mgeis h.ive been 
writing mv jxison il iiicvclopidia 
\ jx .irl importe r 1 met on a pi.me* to 
Montie.il ilisciibid the ditfiiulties 
ol setting u| business m J ip.m aflci 
till w.ii 1 li.irned about clilic.ite 
jd.istic suigcrv from .in .iimv nurse 
.md the intric.ieies of the cl.iilv dou¬ 
ble from I vv liter who bet on 
horses One morning I noticed a 
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ta\i-dri\cr leaning intently to- lor the intncJlincss slu inspires once 
waids the radio .is .i ccil.on song tested her liitk b\ vsalking into a 

was being pki\ed 1 .isked him about public place witli a downeast f.iee— 

It, and was rewardeel w'lth a li\tl\ rather than htr usual open, )o\tul 

and learned distoLirse on Israeli h)lk smili No one grceleel her “I'm 

music lhankliil,” she concluded, “that I 

To discover a siiangcr’s intciests, am the kinel ol {xrson who can 
become a book-sp\ On a plane or speak and smile lirsl' 
tram, notice the titles \nur neigh- It is still dilHcuIt loi me to over- 
bouis aie reading ^ ou e'an also ionic mv leluciuc llul 1 intend to 

learn something ibout str.mgcrs it keep trving bor 1 hive learnt that 

voii have m eai hn aicciits One genuine, triendlv interest is the 

I iinv alle I noon in Ne vv ^ oik, w'he n opensesime to oik (»1 lile's zestful 

I liael in houi between appoint- aelve nture s, .md th it 1 ih e d not le el 

ments, 1 went into the 1 idles’ lootn alone mv more, anvwI k re on earth 

ot i large hotel and took oil m\ '\n elderlv woman summed up 
so ik< d shoes to drv m\ teet \s the ihc trivellei'^ poteiitiil tiieiielships, 

illendaiit helpeelme, I pii keel u[> i when I isked it she nite nded to t.ike 

lilting mlltitiofi in he i voice, and a trip alone ‘No I don t e\peet to 

ventmeei i gne ss tli it she hid spent be iloiie,’ she leplwd ‘I haven't 

he I girlhood m Iielantl "I he result vet seen i tiam that didn’t hive 

vv.is m hour’s migi .is she rei illeel someone else on it*’’ 

e III h.lilting I'le s ol her e hildhe'od I know now th.ir the world is not 

Ihe (III k ol tiieiidliiKss lies 111 the lilh d with stiingers It is lull ot 

ittitiid' with whiili vim l.iie the oihe i people vv.iitmg onlv to be 

world irounelviHi \ w'om.in l.imed spoken to 
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Siioi> .issisMiii to woman customer “To show we’re sene of this per- 
lume, vou can huv it now anil let him [lav liiei 

W III to husbanel “I enjoved our surprise vrsii lo r>ob and Dorrs— her 
house is an ihsoluie mess ’’ 

Ml siMssMVN, about sh.ipeU secrctarv “Her tvping’s ternbk her short- 
hmil’s woi^e, but she’s a great conveys itioii piece 

Swne iiHovun operator “Acme Publishing C omp in\ ge>od morning, 
she said vv'ith ti Hashing -.mile 

Wovi VN to opinion-poll interviewer Mv e'pmion is ih it no m.itt( r who 
ge's elected, mv husbanel wejii’t like it ’’ 



FLU-Not to 

Be Taken 

The next 

injluenza epidemic 
may start at any time. 

It is not an illness 
to he underestimated—and 
should be treated 
ivith care 


By Don EvtRm 


inflrtn/a is spoken of 
I casually “I’sc been down 
JL with Hu ” In this age ot 
miracle' drugs man\ people* be'liese 
that It need be feared no longe*r 
They'te wrong Here* are the 
tacts 

There is no mcdieal treatment 
that cures Hu No drugs, pills, cap¬ 
sules or syrups attack the viius 
Flu pandemics—worldwide epi¬ 
demics—recur c\i ry ten to 15 years, 
casting their lethal ret o\er several 
winters The last W'as the Asian Hu 

4dai‘ted from an article 
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pandemic that started in 1957 
dcmiologists cvpcct .inothcr within 
the next tiw \cars 

InHuen/a has been known as a 
killer since the sixteenth century, 
and moie than 30 pandemics have 
been documented It is highly ccjnta- 
gious and is spread mostly by coughs 
and snec/es The virus is passed on 
bv droplets borne on the air Forty- 
eight to 72 hours after infection, the 
victim develops a severe headache 
and sore throat A fever rapidly 
builds up, with bouts of shivering 

by Don Muitay in Lmpue 
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and sweating, muscular pains, 
coughing, as well as the nasal symp¬ 
toms of a severe cold The patient is 
likely to be prostrate for three or 
four days, and is left feeling weak 
and weary for a week or more Post¬ 
influenzal depression is a wcll- 
recognized condition, and the 
suicide rate alwa)s rises after a 
major epidemic 

The flu virus makes us susceptible 
to bacterial infections Today, anti¬ 
biotics, if administered early enough, 
are ?ffective in curing most such 
infections But the staphylococcus 
which causes one virulent form of 
pneumonia has developed strains 
resistant to antibiotics An increase 
in staphylococcal pneumonia always 
occurs during a flu epidemic 

The aged are especially vulnerable 
to flu and its complications A 
British Ministrv of Health report 
showc'd that ^3,000 more deaths 
than normal!) expected occurred 
during the Asian flu epidemic Of 
this total, two out of three were 
among peciple over SulTcrers 
from chr iic heart, lung or kidney 
disease, diabetics and women in late 
pregnanc\ also fart badly in an epi¬ 
demic 

Influenza viruses arc tricky To 

j 

date, three groups—A, B and C — 
have been identifltd Oroup A 
viruses cause almost all the t pidemic 
and pandemic infliu nza—but with¬ 
in that one group over 1,000 dilTer- 
ent strains have been studied at the 
Central Public Health Laboratorv 
at Colindalt, London The virus 


undergoes continual change, not 
only from flu season to flu season 
but as it travels from one area to 
another Then, about every ten 
years, it changes into a completely 
new virus Thus v irus A, first identi¬ 
fied in 1933, gave way in 1947 to 
virus Ai Ten years later another 
major change took place, and virus 
A2 swept the world with what be¬ 
came known as Asian flu 

The chameleon -1 ikc behaviour of 
the virus makes vaccination an un¬ 
certain weapon to use against influ¬ 
enza Today vaccine made from A2 
virus will give prciUction against all 
A2 viruses—but none against the 
anticipated A3 v irus when it arrives 
Since It takes months to produce a 
new vaccine, A3 may travel round 
the world and infect millions before 
preventive action can be taken 

The Asian flu virus did just that 
According to the records of the 
World Influenza Centre (a division 
oi the World Health Organization) 
in Lon( 3 on, the Ai virus appeared 
first in Peking in Febiuarv 1957 
April It struck Hong Kong By Mav 
It had spread to Australia, Malaya, 
India, Pakistan On June 17 a party 
of Pakistani naval ratings carried 
the first outbreak to London By 
September, the virus had girdled the 
world Medical authorities declared 
that we were lucky, for this par- 
t'cLilar strain of influenza virus was 
“mild 

Could the i9i<S pandemic, which 
everyone over 55 remembers, occur 
again ^ Few families (Svap*_d that 
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scourge Worldwide, more than 20 
million people succumbed The pan¬ 
demic destroved more li\cs in .1 few 
months than had the First ^\"o^ld 
War in four \ears Conceisablj, 
virus A3—or a virus further in the 
future—lould cut loose and repeat 
the i(ji8 holocMust 

“It IS tins threat,’ savs Prulessor 
Charles Stiiart-Hairis, ehaiiman of 
lintain’s Medical Ktsearch C’oiin- 
cil’s commitltc nn inlliKn/a, "that 
makes the dc\cl«>pmtnt of new vac¬ 
cines, and a conlinu.il watch for new 
vanations ot inliiicn/a viruses, as 
necessary now as at ariv time in tin 
past 

In riiiiain there iie 40 l.iboratones 
that vv it(.h Lonst intlv for incipnnt 
ipidirnKs uul ihainjcs in ihi virus 
7 'heir d(K tois c\ imine tliroat swabs 
taken trcni llu patients and grow the 
v iruses in spt l lal cultures lf)r idcnli 
lication and stiidv New strains go 
promptlv to the Central Public 
Ile.ilth Laboratorv in Oilinelale 
which, in mminon vvilli some 80 
other 1 iboiatorics keeping WMteh 
throughout 'Iv Pasu rn Ilcmi- 
sphere, dispitCus llie nif)re note- 
worthv specimens to the W'orld 
Intluen/i ( intre in London 

When A ’ apju irs, W1 U) diu tots 
ho[ie that tfiev get ii'vv's ot it last 
enemgh tor sull’ciein vactine to be 
prepared to iirotect at le ist kev 
workers in essential industries and 
high-risk patients Though the 
Asian flu pandt mu Li gan in Tnb 
riKirv the lust culture of virus 

did not itae h ' ondon until May 17 
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\\ ithin nine da\s WHO issued 
sub-cultures of the virus to manu¬ 
facturers, but had those three 
precious months not been lost, 
lar more peojile could have be'en 
immuni/eel 

For the present, as the Ihitish 
iiledual Journal has rmted, that old 
stager, the A2 virus, still shows itself 
“adept at seeking eiut susceptible 
people" With A2 vaccine readily 
available, “it would seem sensibh to 
ensure that people in poor health, 
nolablv the .ig< el and pirticularlv 
thr)sc in institutiims, entc« the next 
influen/a ‘reason as well protected as 
possible " 

Until a once-ind-tor-all cure foi 
inline n/a is found, doctors who 
have studied the disease recom¬ 
mend tint these [uccautions should 
be taken duiing an efudcrnic 

Ciet plcntv of rest, and eat regulai, 
w'ell-balanecel meals—to help keep 
up \oui usiM.iiue to infection 
Avoid cKWvds 
Avoid hot, drv rooms 
Keep a sate distipc( from i ough- 
(is and snee /e rs 

II svrnptoms start, the besr treat¬ 
ment, according to the 1 ncytlo- 
pacdu of Citntuil Practne, is rest 
in b( d The Worst thing is fejr the 
tevensh piticnt to make an effort 
to leep up ind about b\ taking 
ri.pe.ited doses of aspirin, codeine 01 
ihcir propneiarv variations 

If you h.ive a temperature, send 
t<ir the doctor And stay in bed un¬ 
til h(“ tells you to get up InfiuenTa 
'should never he underestimated 



Soamig 630 feet over St Louis, this 
e i traordimu \ staiiiles.s-steil monument 
lommemorates the pioneers great 
push to the A mem an JJ^est 



The 

Incredible 

Gatenray 

Arch 

Cl II i(,Ki) Hicks 


O N iiiL Mississippi iivtrlrijiit 
in Si Louis stands Amtr- 
iLa s 'uWLst and hij^hcst 
national inoiuinn nt — a majestic 
aicli ol gkamini; stainless steel 
J his IS the (lattway Arch ot the 
Jclkrson^National Ivpansion Mem¬ 
orial 1 It rc, in tlie ciu known as the 
gateway to the W est, it will e'om- 
mtmoiate hir all the world the 
exciting storv ot America’s west¬ 
ward expansKjii 

1'he graetiiillv soaiing slruilure 
rises O^o het- as high .is a ()2-store) 
building—and its two legs sti.iddle 
a distance the itjui\ ilent ot two 
ttKitball tie Ids Its e'tinstruction has 
bccn one ot the most e'hallenging 
projeets eser tackle'd 
Into the Aich ha\e gone 5,119 
tons ot steel and ^>,238 cubic yards 
of concrete Its skin, which weighs 

r 


(JonJemtd from Popular Mrihanii 
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886 tons, represents the largest order 
ever placed for stainless steel The 
toundations ot the two big triangu¬ 
lar legs—they measure 54 tect along 
each side at the base, tapering to 17 
teet at the top—are sunk 60 teet 
below ground, 30 tect into bedrock 

An estimated three million visi¬ 
tors a year will enter a museum 
buried between its legs, where they 
will view the record ot America’^ 
push to the W'est Then, elimbing 
aboard a most unusual “tram”— 
barrel-shaped cars strung together 
like beads on a chain—visitors will 
rise up inside cither hollow leg ot 
the Arch 

At the top ot the tramway, they 
will climb a tew steps to a glass- 
lined observation room 65 teet long 
There they will look east across the 
mighty Mississippi and on tor 40 
miles across the rKh prairies from 
whence the tronticr tolk came 
Turning, they will look west across 
the city towards the grasslands that 
lured the farmers, the mountains 
that lured the tiappcrs, towards the 
half a continent that, thanks to 
Thomas Jefferson, lured an\ man 
with vision 

The story ot the Arch starts in 
1933 when Dern.ird Di«.kmann, 
then mayor ot St Louis, was return¬ 
ing trom a business trip with two 
other civir leaders I'he conversa¬ 
tion turned to the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, s( nt bv President Jeffer¬ 
son in 1804 to explore the unknown 
lands between the Mississippi and 
the I^ucihc toast “Wc should 
62 
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commemorate that expedition,” said 
one ot the men, “and, m tact, the 
whole westward expansion ” With¬ 
in days, the men were hard at work 
on the project 

To hnd a suitable design, the 
Memorial Association m 1947 spon¬ 
sored a nationwide competition 
The late Eero Saarinen, one ot the 
world’s greatest architects, won the 
prize Saarinen conceived the struc¬ 
ture as an inverted, weighted 

catenary curve—the form a chain 
assumes when it hangs freely be¬ 
tween two supports When inverted, 
this curve is the strongest possible 
conhguration tor an arch because 
all the thrust passes down through 
the legs and into the foundation 
The hollow walls ot the legs are 
filled to the 3ou-f(x>t level with 

12,127 rcmtoiced concrete, 

which make the Arch so stable that 
the pinnacle dcllccts only 18 inches 
in a 150 m p h wind 

No other arch even approaching 
this si/c and shape has ever been 
built Each dimension is critical 
Take the possibilit) ot a onc-si\t\- 
fourth ot an inch mistake m poui 
ing the foundation of either leg 
That difference in the angle ot the 
top of c.ich foundation would have 
been multiplied as the two probing 
tiiigcrs reached towards the sky and 
would hast resulted in c.itastrophc 
when, 630 tect highei, they failed to 
meet overhead 

Kenneth Kolkmeicr, one of the 
supervisors ot the Rs 5 crore con¬ 
tract, says, “Dimensions were so 
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critical that we even did our survey¬ 
ing at night when the temperature 
on all three steel walls was 
equalized.” 

Basically, the method of construc¬ 
tion was to stack prefabricated sec¬ 
tions on top of one another, like 
stacking wedges of cheese The 
curve of the Arch plus its taper 
means that no two sections of a leg 
are identical Each section is about 
12 feet high and consists of a tn- 
.ingle within a triangle, the outer 
wall ot quarter-inch stainless steel, 
the inner wall ot thrce-eighth-inch 
carbon steel After a section had 
been hoisted into place, the space 
between the walls was Hllcd with le- 
inforccd eonertte This left a tri¬ 
angular space open inside each leg, 
48 feet along each side at the base 
and tapering to 15 J 2 feet at the 
crown of the Arch Into this small 
space will eventually be fitted a stair- 
wa) ol 1,070 steps, a 12-passenger 
lift to the 372-foot level, and the 
tram 

In 19O3 each leg, soaring sky¬ 
wards right on schedule, reached the 
72-foot level, as high as the cranes 
on the ground could go in lifting 
new sections into place Then a 
weird ng was installed on each leg 
Two huge temporary tracks were 
bolted up the outside of the leg, held 
away from the polished stainless 
steel bv cushions Then, on each set 
of tracks, Kolkmeier’s men as¬ 
sembled an 8()-ton crane with a plat¬ 
form supported by an adjustable 
levelling brace This 43-by-32-foot 


platform held a tool shed, a heated 
room for ironworkers, sanitary 
facilities, radio equipment and tele¬ 
phones to help direct the crane 
operator as he manoeuvred each 
new section into position 

There were some tense moments 
when the crane lifted the first 45-ton 
“piece ot cheese” into place The rig 
was designed, however, so that all 
Its own weight plus that of the 
crane’s load was transmitted to the 
tracks and safel) down the side of 
the leg to the Arch’s foundation 

After four sections were lifted 
into place, the concrete poured and 
the metal joints welded, the crane’s 
tracks were extended up the face of 
the new wedge I’hen the crane 
crept upwards—like some giant spi¬ 
der spinning its web against the sky 
Progress was stcadv, with a new 
section installed on each leg about 
once a week 

Late in October 19O5, when the 
two fingers of the monument probed 
towards e^ch other at the 6oo-foot 
level, a huge brace was fitted to 
bridge the gap and position the legs 
for the keystone 

In November, this final section 
was inched into position The brace 
was removed and the cranes started 
crawling back down the outside ot 
the legs As they drojipcd, the tracks 
were removed above them and the 
bolt holes filled with stainless steel 
plugs to make them invisible The 
exterior of the Arch was finished 

Now the transport system is being 
fitted into each leg Each train will 

6^ 
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consist oi tight cars, seating hvc 
passengers to a ear Powered b\ 
standard lilt equipment, it will 
tra\cl on tiaeks along tins weird 
curve ot eontinuallv changing angle, 
at .1 speeel ot ^40 teit a minute 
d’he probUin r)t tie sibling such a 
tr, in was a nightmare, luii design 
eonsultant Richard bowser c.imt up 
with a suiprisiiiLtU illcctive pl.in 
“Phe cars art strum; Uiuethei, each 
held on iiiu bi.uin^s inside a big 
ring, so that tht \ i in be h iiikd up 
vvaids It am attifudt in rtl'tion Id 
one another '1 he weight ot tlu 


passengers causes the car to revolve 
insitie the ring, so that seats arc 
alwa\s level 

y 

luich tiain will be able tir make 
a round trip (vtr\ 7 () minutes In 
iddition there will be the two sup- 
pleimnlaiv lifts to the ^72'toot level 
T hus 11,000 peopk e in make a trip 
up insult the Aieli within 14 hours 
Soon the (iatiw,i\ Arch will be- 
I omt 1 Meet.I loi toiiiists I gle im 
ing svmbol oi \nu rua s [>ast and ot 
toelav’s skills It w ill in< v itablv tome 
to svmboli/e St I oiiis, )usl as suielv 
as the hillel Tower ni'ans Pans 


- / ( hm (lull /.egi/t 1 /fi Jf Of il'' 

Or iippt t)](' ' \\i sol in)ihiMg lioin Russia lull gotulwill ind t iir 
pi.IV It howtvti ihiit Is '<) lx 1 u M t»l ixis's I I 10 niaki sun oui 
m r\( s .in Oroiit; 11 uI iri loi iiln <1 li\ 'lu tl< < jv si i oiu ii lion ot tun h' arts 

It \\( pt I\I r .i( ult oiK loi^tilui .111(1 illow no ipfx .ist nu ni ol 
i\r.iim\ aiiil w ioiii;i'oiiii> iii iii\ toini, ii mav not h< oiii lurvi or ilu 
■.truriiin ol oui 11\'li/ii 1011 whiih will brtaK ind polo inav v<i hi 
fin sere t d 

( hi ilciil'fj ^ u 2th < (twnuuTU^ 1 ' is ulle lo re ason or .11 giie tviihiht e'om 
nuiMisis It n ln»w.\ii j»o-.ol>lt lo di .il v\ilh lluni on a i' ilisiu hi-.i> 
ind, in niv < \[>i ru in 1 ill. v w iM 1 <» p du n haigain is long .n ii n in iht 11 
I'lif r s' to do so 

Of) huTtdiu tit. \ \\ ( niiisi Ik w IK ol ti ving lo build a sot u I\ IP w hi '1 
nohodv iou'il>tor 11. v ihing t' i ( jil iht jxdif u i in or .111 olhci il 1 soiitlx 
wher« i nit rpn it g inn no 11 w 11 il .ind ihiiti no [irivlitges 

Oi^ >.0(iuli'^2}j It IS lilt pliiloMtphv ot tailuit .iiul iht gospel ot tin 

--( iirilt fiittn I S \i' I v/* Wilt hi lit fill I 

4 -*1 * 

L/m' 

Wills I Ill 1 ke tl in in e nn 11 d 1 b ini' ind dt in indi tl nioiit v, the gii 1 
t ishn r hid i rt itlv imve-r “I)oni httilni int ’’ sht nplittl ‘1 ni just 
a hi gmiK I ” i ri'i 
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The Jack-knife 

Ih 1 NMS \1( l<R-\\ 


W ji! N 1 was a nip|Kr Uiert 
w'cK tlircc things 1 want¬ 
ed moK than .nutiling 
list in the Work! mnnc), a p.iiiU 
ln>\ and a ]aek-knile 

Moiu\ was out <jf tile ejiiestjnn 
\()h()d\ 1 knew h.id am A matei- 

j 

nal Hint c\entiiall\ ga\e me a tin 
ho\ i>l walereolours lint I ne\ergot 
i )ai k-knitc 

^o, leeentK, when 1 heard dial 
niv ne[)hew' Mare was approaching 
Ins thnteinlh Inrlhd.u, I hoiighi 
hn)i a jai k knite I haeln t ene|uneel 
vehether he hael e>ne t>r not, oi 
whellier h w ante el one 1 simph 
tlujiiglii It wMs the thing to do 
‘ \\ hal s 11}), Uncle Dennis'” he 
dein.nided when I presented it to 
him “Do \ou ihiiiK I'm a jusenile 
ilelnn]iient 

“Ot eonise not, Maie k’ | icjilied 
'M was )ust ] )king, Ik said “Its 
noi 1 tliv.k kniie, .md voii W'onld 
know ih.it .in\ dtlinejiieiu would 
w.inl a ihek-kniU lint w'iat am I 
sn[i}K>sed to do with tins'” 

“Well, \oii can w'hittle W'lth it,’ I 

( iihdf ' \( (/ I turn If I 


s.nd lamelv “Didn't \ou e\er w'ant 
to e.iise things hockey siii ks, 
swoids, w liisiles 

‘Aon can buv those at Iknnv- 
/ 

woi'h s, ' Male said “W hat s this 
thing'” 

“J h.it s ,1 eorkseiew',” I e\- 
}ilain(d “It v\ill take out eoiks ” 

“Uncle Dennis,' he said, “\on 
ought to kiiow' that about the only 
thing the\ use eoiks toi these davs 
IS V me 

‘I m sons, Mare,' I s.nd “\\ hen 
I was \f)iii age, one oi the things 1 
wanted most ol all w.i, .i ].nk-kmte 
\\ ith .1 knite like th it, I could li.iM 
caiseel .msthing I wanted I ce )ulel 
has e ele med lish oi skiniii d r.ibbils 
I thought a/n bo\ would like a j.iek- 
kmte 

“1 see, U le'le Dennis,” Mare s id 
soltls \ oil .lie Inllilling .i child 
hood \earning Meariousis, through 
me 1 understand, .ind I will cherish 
this kii’te .ilwa\s ” 

I w'lshed 1 wile i^ ig'tn H 1 b‘id 
been, I W'ould base knocked the 
living elavlights out ot that kid 



ANIMAL 

SCRAPB(X)K 


T nno Is rli.it llttlin” siylit ol 
somttliinijtli.ilw.is.ind n<.\t r 
will he .ig.iin W c l(i(»k. smile 
and usiialK si^h, "II nnK 1 had a 
c imer 1 ” 

Ovei the \(ais i senes •ot these 
moments—.imusinq, imiehing or 
downright pieposteroiis—has .ip 
pcartd in Lift migi/int Here is i 
sclcetion ol" llv most memoiabk 
photographs, will the a^ei‘H on 
animals 

NOT A DOG'S CHANCE 

It M a viU in //i;\ si hoiJ Inot 

'ht III mil] ' thin liawii III (A kitfi 

thin ili\hiiii I hill IfIIIII/, 

cfiiHi III! I mil i/,i] In ,i h,nht m, ifn i{iii’\ 
hi'il III ,1 ilni\\ fill I inhiili Iht ntiininn 
thrmiifli Ihf It '^hl-'iiin nuh, riinkini; thi 
st of /lit loiifi-i /m ni till iji.itcliiil 'll,I 
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ANIMAL SCRAPBOOK 


MONKEY BUSINESS 

When it IS feeding time at Chewngton Surrey^ there is little wasted motion 
and even less wasted food In the monkev house two thimpanztes, Wendy and Foots, 
have developed a way to get their milk fast and straight out oj a jug held bv one 
of the attendants Wendy, older and biggei, always leaps to the lip oJ the jug prst 
So Tools has learnt to station himself below his greedy 
companion and taich the steady overflow 



CATASTROPHE 

Careless about time, Puddy was high on a potih roof neat the home oJ her 
owner when the kittens came It was no problem for her to lornrnute between the 
nursery and the saucer of milk waiting at homi, but her motherly instinct told her 
the four kittens should not have to start at the top and work their way down 
So Puddy launched a daring airborne evaluation Four times she tenderly 
puked up a Ji-day-old kitten in h^r teeth, poised at the roof edge and leaped 
to the nearest lirnh, and each lime shi made a sajt, four-paw landing 

rut AUB&, 1 )>1>T Ul 


PUOTOUlLftPIl 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT 

Somttinhs thihhiti ton he unhenrahU Ttikt All heyc Ituc ht's imlv llint months 
nltl full at sfniit (irirl nil Uuit Hut mamma u as ttMntt to snooze at I ( lu/isnadc 
liiil/otds/ine, ami o hat haf>funs * Ilf staits flnxinn about, iloini' his hcKt to wake htr 
1// ?i'«n not to he fat off - until mamma imluattii (’entlv, that she u'as teaeh 
to lute somehoih \ load off if he didn't ^ue oitr 



THE CHANGING OF THE GUARD 

1 In hatiti of till' piotfssion liarl n addh d aitoss the Mall fioni St fumes's Paik 
into till iirU'JiU of Huikiiii;liam Palau to hatih het htooil Jlun, a'liiti the 
ducklitufs itYTi tinei ii'itks old ana naitr for then dthiit 'hi ihosi just the ticjlit 
ninifti lit to iiui it a toiiih of fia^iantyx- tlu ihamiinti nj the ^tiard 
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MUMBO JUMBO 

Four-year-old Marina's secret is not deceptively gentle judo or even killer karate She 
IS the daughter of Frankordi, bareback ^tar oj Bertram Mills Circus^ and has been 
having fun with elephants longer than most girls her age have played with dolls ThuSy 
when a photographer went to the circus’s winter quarters to take some pictures of 
pachyderm gyrnnaslus. Manna skipped out and gave het wnnkled 
friend Sheila an encouraging "alley-oop 
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PBOTOOBAPB POl PHOTOS 




JOUh ill NUiUM IIIOTO M'HKAIKHI'HII 




* "A mighty monument to er dark enigma"—the 
Great Pyramid built to honour god-man hukulcan 


The legacies and 
legends of the 
lost Maya civilization 
still present 
unsolved riddles 


rHK 

NnSIERIOUS 

I'KMPLES 


OE 

CHICHEN 



Bi Harland Manchlstl 


I THE scrubby, siin-drcnched 
jungle of Mexico’s Yucatan 
peninsula lies one of the great¬ 
est wondtis of the world—Chichtn 
Itza, once a major capital of the 
ancient Maya people Its majestic 
pyramids, richly carved temples, 
wells, ball courts, staircases 
and pilkirs, spread over some six 
square miles of cleared plain, have 
long lured adventurers, scholars 
and sightseers to marvel at the 
superb craftsmanship and creative 
zeal of builders whose bones have 
been dust for centuries 
(>hichen Itza is a mighty monu¬ 
ment to a dark enigma Untold 
generations before the birth of 
Christ, the industrious Maya people 
were tilling their fields, worshipping 
their gods and slowly evolving in 
stone, pottery and fabrics a decora¬ 
tive style which was to become one 
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FehruiU ^ 


ot the f^rc.it acstlictK triumphs of 
the human race With no known 
(.onlact with the Old World, their 
astronomers and mathematicians 
pioduced a calendar .ind numerical 
s\slem as irood js those ot the 
(Ireeks or Romans Their artists 
painted \i\id murals ot men at 
Work, worship and WMr 

I’liiir scholars filkd hooks with 


Evidence points to a nation o£ 
millions leading a patterned, order- 
h life with little war or discord and 
with great dedication to the arts 
Then disaster tell Whole cities 
were abandoned as the people fled 
into the surrounding jungles The 
golden age corroded into dioss Tree 
roots toppled masont\, grass grew 
over p\ramids, iguanas and bats 


I I; 141'NMl 



Lnemuntnl mn\k unit htbiul- - Slum //(/""o anltlnl hv it' iiniknii’ 

nj hiiiliii liiiman cnl nmmnl uuri/i<t\ 


illiisliated gl\ph-le\ls, ictording, 
presurnabU their historx iiligious 
lore and niles ot goseinmenl 
Without wheels, metal tools, 
winches, cranes or beasts ot burden, 
tiHir engineers re.iied hundreds ot 
massisc stejiie cities throughout the r 
realm Ma\a cuili/alion re iilud its 
linest flower, in the opinion ot 
archaeologists, about (lo > \ears be- 
toie t oliiinbiis sei sail 


slept 111 the palaces ot dead rulers 
In recent scats, a great surge eit 
interest in this e.irb ci\ili/alion has 
desclopeel M.i\a art, astronomy, 
liistou and religion base been the 
objects of seholarK research E\- 
peelitions trom toundalions and 
umsersities have made intensive 
studies of several Mav.i rums, care- 
tiillv rebuilding some to a st.ite re¬ 
sembling their ancient grindeur 
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One of the nnost fascinalmg and 
accessible of these restorations is 
Chiche'n It/a 

Among Its tarlv sisimrs were 
Frcdcriek ( atherwood, an English 
artist and diaughtsman, and john 
Llovd Stephens, a young New ^ oik 
lawNcr, who te.imed up in iSjg to 
probe the pingle tor lost Ma\a eities 



hi(t?i\i fiol, HI rit( \ 

In ftnifiiliiilt lilt MtlXtl l^nth 


men ailived In muleb,kk at a 
hiLiinda near the luins ot C'hiehen 
in Mauh iH^2 'I'lieu the\ elimbcd 
what Ideal ptople called the Great 
Pviamid (it KukuLan and mar¬ 
velled at what rhev saw ilaek home*, 
Stephi n^ published one ol the most 
exeiting navel books ot the century, 
eopiouslv illustrated bv his partner, 
who had drawn dozens oi detailed, 
on-the-spot sketches T'he beiok was 


a great peipular success, and it in¬ 
spired man> young zealots to follow 
in the explorers’ steps 
One ot these was PMward Herbert 
I’hompson, who as a bov collected 
Redskin arrowheads on a New Eng¬ 
land larm and read evervthing he 
could hnd ibout the Ma\a His 
dream oi adventure «ame true in 
when individuals affiliated 
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With the Americ.in Antie]uaiian 
Societv and w’ltb the l’eabod\ Mu¬ 
seum ot I la'-vard, sent him to uea- 
tan to explore the ruins He was alsei 
appointed a consul to Mexico, in 
ch.irgt of the ^ ucatan and Gam- 
peche area, to give him more 
authority Thompson was 25 years 
old when he left, and spent more 
than 40 years at his epicst 
Like thousands who came later, 






THE READER'S DIGEST 


I’hompson was fascinated by the 
legends, first heard by Spanish con¬ 
querors, of Chichtn It/a’s sacred 
well of human sacrifice At the end 
of a long path, once a paved cause- 
wav, extending north from the 
long-overgrown pla^a, there was 
a deep natur.il well or cenote, some 
iHo feit in diameter, whose jagged, 
precipitous walls descended feet 
to still, greenish waters lleside it 
stood the walls ol a ruined temple 
I'.ven toda\ the local people, steeped 
in the lore of their forebears, treat 
the well with respect 

Mai/c was the life of the Mava, as 
It IS of many of their descendants, 
and when drought threatened,stren¬ 
uous measures w'cre needed to 
placate the gods who lived at the 
bottom of the well Legends report¬ 
ed an ascending order of tributes 
Fot/d was placed upon altars, ani¬ 
mals might be slain Carved jade, 
obsidian knives and other precious 
objects were then thrown into the 
well, while priests anxiously scanned 
the heavens If the deities remained 
obdurate, legends sav, the wise men 
sereentd the corps of young girls 
se-leeted according to their birthdays 
and reserved for such emergencies 
After consulting the stars and 
omens, they appointed a comely 
m.iiden to the honour of saving her 
people 

At dawn on the day chosen for 
the sacrifice, a solemn, gaudil) 
dressed procession maiched down 
the causeway to the altar at the brink 
of the well Tuc victim, festively 
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gowned, jewelled and groomed, 
and anointed with blue paint, was 
given a drug to dull her senses 
Then, with traditional incanta¬ 
tions, she was thrown to the waiting 
gods below Her orders were to 
plead for rain At high noon the 
priests returned It the girl was still 
afloat, she was rescued to deliver the 
answer In an\ event, the message 
had been dispatched Some sur¬ 
vivors reported that thev had looked 
upon the faces of the gods and heard 
them speak 

Through soundings of the well, 
Thompson found a deep layer of 
muck at the bottom If the legends 
wcie true, he reasoned, it must con¬ 
tain treasure and skeletons He 
returned to Boston took diving 
lessons in the haiboiir and, with the 
reluctant aid of his backers, rc- 
turittd with diving suits, helmets 
and dredging exjuipmcnt Now he 
proved bevond doubt that the 
ghoul-ndden cenote w.i* indeed a 
well of sacrifice One day the bucket 
of his dredge came up with balls of 
copal, the cereniomal incense still 
burned today at private jungle 
shrines Then hi found vases, in¬ 
cense burners, beads, pendants and 
objects of jade Lasth, he discovered 
skeletons of several voung women 
men and children 

Dominating all other architec¬ 
tural grandeur at Chichen It/a is 
the great Temple of Kukulcan This 
is a massive pyramid with wide 
stone stairways which lead up all 
four sides to a temple on the top 



THE MYSTERiOUS TEMPLES OF CHICHEN IT7 4 
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Standing Jt the bottom, one can 
readily picture the great religious 
convocations which, legends say, 
gathered there centuries ago Look 
up and you feel you can see the 
swaying processions of priests 
decked in gaudy feathered headgear 
climbing the narrow steps to the 
temple to honour the great Kukul- 
can (identified in Maya lore as the 
god-man fountain of divine wis¬ 
dom), while masses of the faithful, 
summoned by drums and runners 
from their thatched villages round 
about, crowded the plaza below 
From the base of the pyramid you 
can now enter a narrow tunnel and 
climb a steep stairway far up into 
the dim interior In a chamber at 
the top is one of Chichcn Itza’s 
greatest treasures, the Red Jaguar 
Throne It is a fearsome likeness, 
carved in stone, of Yucatan’s jaguar, 
painted red, inlaid with disks of 
green jade to represent the beast’s 
spots and gleaming eyes, and fangs 
of mother-of-pearl 

It vou clamber above the jaguar’s 
chamber with a torch, \ou will find 
carved in the wall, what looks 
like a flcur-de-lis Other Maya 
carvings suggest Greek, Egyptian 
and Oriental influences, and one 
man even claims to have found a 
rudimentary Masonic square and 
compass Such resemblances have 
spawned theories that the early 
Mava came over the Atlantic Most 
experts believe, howeve', that all 
early Americans were descended 
from migrants who crossed the 



Bering Strait from Asia The sim¬ 
plest explanation of these sLirding 
similarities is that no matter where 
men live, their boundless imagina¬ 
tion and versatility often tend to 
evolve much the same symbols 
The Temple of the Warriors is 
perhaps Chichen Itza’s mtist strik¬ 
ing monument to the harsh splen¬ 
dour of the tribesmen who inhabited 
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iht cit\ 1,(100 \cars dijo This 
timplc, like others in \iiiaUn 
ruins, bristles with grottsijiie masks 
oi the mights rain-god, ( has 
(Rain, ol course, vsas ihc lite ot this 
mai/C'groulog people ) Monstrous 
twin columns c.iised in the shape ot 
plumed r.ittlesnakes tlank its poital 
'I lieu gi.inl, malesolcnt heads, hug 
the ground, and their tormali/eci 

I I I I I |[ 1 1 IN I )l ru \I I III I' 


sculpted with p.incls ot serpents, 
\ulturcs and jaguars, and warriors 
gloating over cKing toes Yet these 
curioiislv gitted Alas a were also 
c ipable ot the most elclicate artistry 
bene ith the Hoor the' archaeologists 
lound 111 e\e]uisile mosaic placjiie 
(.(imposed ot some ^,ooo pieces ot 
polished 111 re] noise 
I’he Mas a had i great nalioii.il 
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bodies sweep upssards to m.issise, 
teathered tails ss'hich .mic sujiportcd 
the root 

A mound ot earth cosered the 
temple m iq2‘5, when Ameriea\ 
C'arne’gie Institution and M( xieo’s 
National Institute ot Anthropology 
and Histors began the h ng task ot 
exeasating and restoring the build¬ 
ing to somethin ^ like its original 
grandeur Diggii* lound walls 
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gime, 1 soit ol combination of 
soeeci .md basketball Mans courts, 
great and small, base been lound all 

» I 

ostr their empiii The biggest one, 
huger than a tootbill pitch and 
measuring si') led bs 225 teel, is 
(jne ol (''hichcn It/i's main attrac¬ 
tions The plasing lield is llankcd 
b\ high w.ills svith grandstands for 
notables, and in the centre of e.ich 
siele wall is a ears id stone ring 
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through which a solid rubber b.ill 
had lo be lobbed to win This was 
so dilficult that sometimes a game is 
said to have lasted tor da\s without 
a score The ball could not be 
thrown by hand but had to be 
struck b\ elbow, knee or hip, over 
which plavcis wore leathci pads 

A great annual contest is believed 
to have been held in this court, tor 
which star plavers trom ill over the 
country were selected long in .id- 
vanee Two teams ot seven men, 
each led b\ its captain, first paraded 
the fi< Id in gaudy finery, as illus¬ 
trated bv bas-icliets on thew'all, then 
changed to unitorms The incentive 
to win w IS strong at the end ot the 
game, all the ceremonial costumes 
bec.nnt the propertv oi the winning 
captain, the carvings also show the 
losing captain on his knees, while 
the winner holds up liis dripping, 
sevcTcd head 

A Circular astronomical observa¬ 
tory housed in .i tower testifies to 
the scientific genius ot the Maya 
scholars ('entiiries betore Cortes 
.ind the Spaniauls came, the Mava 
perteeted - remarkable calend.ir 
which had an error of onlv one da) 
in slighllv ovcT f),ooo vc.irs—nearlv 
twnce as aceur.ite a*- the (Gregorian 
calendar we use tod.iv Climb a cir¬ 
cular stairway in the tower and vou 
hnd several slit-like openings in the 
thicl walls, positioned, it is eonjee- 
tured, to show the moveme'nts of 
heavenlv bodies and to induatc the 
advent ol the spiing and .lutumn 
ee]uinej\es As carl\ as v d 8oei, 


Maya astrejnomers had pcrte'cled a 
method lor predicting solar eclipses 
I’his ama/ing civili/.ition, mark¬ 
ed b\ ordci, dignitv, industrv and 
creative expression, disintegrated 
mvsteriousfi seime time between 
.ibout V iJ KHK) and the comin{T ot 
the Spaniards in 1510 The deter¬ 
mining causes ot this decline prei- 
V ide a guessing game earthcjuakes, 
changes in climate, exhaustion ol 
the se)il epidemics, over-population, 
revolt ag.unst the priest-rulers have 
all been suggested 

The Mava laboured long to tell 
their stor\ to posteritv, but no one 
can read it At least a thousand Mava 
hieroglyphic monuments have been 
toLind bearing tantalizing me*ssages 
m hieroglvphic inscriptions Schol¬ 
ars can read the dates, based on a 
code ot bars and d»)ts, down to the 
very dav they were carved, the rest 
is largc'lv mvsterv 
Not f.ir trom Chiche'n It/a lie the 
architectural masterpieces of Ux- 
mal, Laljna, and scores of ether 
religious centres, many ot them 
daring tiom earlier periods Most oi 
the Miva heritage still lies beiie.ith 
the debris ot centuries jeep trails 
through the jungle beckon the ad¬ 
venturer Sejual stone bices peer 
through the un’dergrowth T\res 
bump on fragments of pla:ra^ and 
causeways, and 1,000 tree-topped 
mounds wait for pick and shovel 
One of them may hold a new 
Rosetta Stone which will solve the 
riddle Then the long-sileni voices 
<)f the M.iya will speak again 
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I T IS TOLD of the sceptical philoso¬ 
pher Voltaire that once he and a 
triend were walking along the 
street when a religious procession 
passed The friend was astonished 
to see Voltaire dolf his hat “Mon- 
sieurVoltaire,”thefnendcxclaimcd. 


{li\tinris tluit Ih. 
t'l n t//\( flylnir of 
tlu' 

of nispimi min 

jliilUinlh' /('this tn l/Ni 
(ii/nmnn/on 7i/fh (rml 



M> 
Faith in 

Pra>T'r 


“have you become a believer 
“Indeed not,” Voltaire answered 
“When God and I pass, wc salute, 
but we do nt)t speak ” 

I think It IS unfortunately true of 
many men and women today that 
though the\ believe in God they do 
not te'el the ne*ed to speak or, it you 
will, prav to Him I know wc arc 
told that every good thought 
wc have is Itself a prayer, 
that everything wc do 
that IS imbued with 
kindness or love for 
others is our simple 
and sincere way of tell¬ 
ing Cjod that wc art 
grateful tor what good 
wc have from Him This 
IS true, but I don’t think it is 
enough There is value in the disci¬ 
pline of saving the formal prayers 
written b\ inspiied men 
I have known the value of disci- 
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pline suite childhood As an actress 
I was taught that each performance 
must lx: fresh and vou must never 
let up This sense of discipline also 
tomes from my Catholic upbring¬ 
ing As Rabbi Robert CJordis wrote 
in A Faith foi Modems, “Even if 
the goal of true communion with 
(lod IS achieved only intermittently. 
It justifies the discipline ” 


MY FAITH IN PRAYER 


Spontaneous prayers arc usually 
quite inadequate, it seems to me, 
when one is asking God for the im¬ 
possible much of the time—or else 
thanking Him tor making the im¬ 
possible come to pass I have never 
felt satisfied with my own made-up 
prayers So 1 very often turn to the 
Poet King David, or Paul the Epis- 
cler They are my favourites They 
roar and sing—they never wheedle 
or whine They have provided me 
with sustenance as they have count¬ 
less others through the ages Let me 
give two specific examples 

When the news came over the 
radio announcing that D-Day had 
begun, it seemed almost like a per¬ 
sonal message to me, tor I knew that 
my husband, Charles MacArthur, 
must be taking part m the invasion 
As special assistant to General 
William Porter, Charlie had written 
from London that “lively doings” 
were coming up So, when the news 
came that we were sending those 
boats on to the beaches, I suspected 
that he would be in one of them 
And 1 did what so many others did 
—I ran to church I wanted to say 
a prayer 

The church wa® full when I got 
there, and 1 took a seat at the back 
From the ledge in front of me I 
picked up the Psalter—David, my 
ever-present friend in need I opened 
the pages and began searching for 
the I 2 ist Psalm, which begins, “1 
will lift up mine eyes untc the hills, 
from whence cometh my help ” I 
wanted strength, for I was pretty 


scared As 1 turned the pages, my 
eyes stopped on a new one—new, 
that IS, to me—the 93rd Psalm 
“The Lord reigneth, he is clothed 
with majesty . ” 

When 1 hnishcd, I knew that b) 
some miracle I had found exactly 
what 1 needed Like balm to a tor¬ 
tured spirit. It calmed me and setded 
me and set me walking out of the 
church with my head high and new 
courage in my heart 1 had received 
the strength 1 needed, and 1 knew 
that 1 would not disgrace Charlie 

There was a time in my life when, 
like many others, 1 drifted away 
from formal religion and closeness 
to God In the years of suecess and 
affluence 1 had come to think, as 
William Ernest Henley wrote in his 
“Invictus,” that 1 was “the master 
of my fate,” and “captain of my 
soul ” Everything, it seemed, had 
happened as I had intended it to 
happen It wasn't that 1 did not 
believe or that 1 did not call upon 
(icxl from time to time It was 
simply that 1 took my faith for 
granted 

And then came the moment of 
tragedy My daughter Mary died 
And I felt the desperate need for 
help—beyond anything that anyone 
could give me I tried with all my 
will to find mv way back to a com¬ 
plete acceptance and realization ol 
my identity with Ciod as my friend 
and m\ strength For a long time 1 
could not make it happen, as I had 
made so many other things happen 
in my proud youth I couldn’t get 
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bji-k to whcK I vv.is .1 tliild, when 
I felt an intimacs with CjocI 1 found 
that I ^.onldn’t just sa\, ell now, 
1 want tailh”—as if I could onlcr 
taith .IS one would a good dinner 
P'or months I struggled in despau 
Oik night I had been tossing, slecp- 
hss, as 1 had so many othei nights 
bt tort Suddenl\ I sat up, turned on 
the light and reached tor the I’sallei 
that I kept b) mv beel I rceall that 1 
wanted to read the 95rd IVilm, the 
one I had lound on D-l)a) IJui in¬ 
stead I discovered that I had openeel 
to the 40th Anel there it was--in 
those c.irK, d.iik hours, the one that 
contains the lines “I-or innumtr- 
able evils h.ive compassed me about 
mm< imt|uities have taken lujld 
upon me, so that 1 am not able to 
look u{> thcrelore mv he.irt tail- 
eth me ple.ised, O Lord, to 
deliver me 1 .im p«Hjr .ind need\ , 
vet the Lord thmkelh upon me 
thou .irl mv he Ip.in d mv deliverer ” 
It IS a long psalm and I re.id it 
greedilv, rereading tlie hues .ig.iin 
and airain I tell better and 1 waitcel 
patientlv Irom that moment (tn i 
thought tli.it li King D.iviel had bid 
his moments of deiubt .inel li he 
coi Id be so patient, so eould 1 And I 


remembered the lives of the saints 
No many ot them were involved m a 
struggle with faith They had wav¬ 
ered and returned And I under¬ 
stood that faith comes ot itself, not 
bv straining after it 

The 23rd Psalm is freejucntly reael 
at both JeW'ish and C'hristian fu¬ 
nerals It w.is among Charlie’s 
lavourites as it has been mine, anel it 
was also cheiished by my meither 
throughout hei litetime I know it 
b\ lieart, and it was I who recited it 
.It mv motiler*' grave when wt 
burled her I stooel done with 
Charlie and mv son jim beside the 
grave I iallered onee in th.it reeital 
.ind I lemember Cdiarlie steadying 
me with the pressure ol his hanel 1 
read it beeausc I knew th.it Mother 
would be unhappv it I hadn't 1 
eould im iginc hci s.iv ing, where ver 
she was, “W hv sliould si>me tot.illy 
Lintalented priest h.ive the best lines 
while Helen is st.inding by'” 

Having le.irnt the ehsciplines of 
piavei anel p.ilieiie'e, I c.in sav over 
.ind ovei .ig.un the hn.il lines 
“Surelv gooelniss .inel mercy shall 
lollow' me all the davs of mv life 
ind I will dwell in the house eif the 
L«)rel for ever ” 


r/u’ Xi’it St('h 

I f ' 

011(1 seiii out bv an insiir.iiue lompanv ‘ Our limiti d supplv of the 
booklet hu(t\ \ on Shuulii Know •thnut V>ud^ettn^ has run out Instead, 
we have enclosed the bookk 1 Fiut<' \ <ni Should Know thoul Bottowing, 
which We houi will be uselul to vou ” 
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Those* two l)rotlH‘rs prosor\o(J for all tinu* the 
ago-oUl stones that onoi a child Knows 

Glor'.l KfsT 


O Nt I I i‘n\ .1 iiim ilu rt lived 
I in (itim.mv two lUvulcd 
bindurs \vli(j wrote .i book 
Thev cxpccltd so lildt ot ilic book’s 
s.iks lh.it i1r\ were willinji to tjkc 
no mone\ tor U 

To their jslomshmeni, 't wms .1 
<;rreMl success And ovir the vc.irs it 
h.is continiucl to ple.ist until u^d.i) 
It is, secemtl onl\ U' the Hible, the 

ltKVUIN«as H\ I !• 


wollcl's most Limous binik- the 
most widcK re id, the most nenei' 
ill\ rtniembtred It h.is sold .ibout 
million topics in no tcwc'i 
ih.iii 20,000 cditioiw It his been 
irinskiitd intt) iiioie than so l.in- 
t^ii li^os in 4(' coiintnis It is still in 
[irinl .ittcr 152 vears, .ind still has a 
manic.il .mp.ict on oiii w i\s ol WTir- 
iniT, ihinkinij .ind lool*iiio .it hie 
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THE RE IDER’S DIGEST 


The title of the little book was 
Tales for Childten and the Hearth 
We know il better as Grimms’ 
Fatty Tales, after the brothers who 
wrote It—Jakob and Wilhelm 
Cirimm The story of the bixik is an 
extraordinary chapter in the annals 
of publishing 

It began when one uf the 
brothers’ professors aroused in them 
an interest in historical research As 
they explored the past, both brothers 
became fascinated with children’s 
stories—but not because t)f the talcs’ 
interest for children The Grimms 
were scholars and to them the old 
stones were important in the way 
fragments of potlcr\ are important 
to an .irchaeologist —for the light 
the> shed on man’s history 

The stones were part of a great 
oral tradition, in existence long be¬ 
fore men knew how to write Some 
had been eollcetcd and published, 
but many i>thers had nc\er been 
written down, and onh a few aged 
peasants here .ind there remembered 
them When they died, the talcs— 
some of them datini; back thousands 
of ve*ars—would die with them 

So, when Jakob was 22 \eais old 
.ind Wilhelm 21, the brothers 
Grimm be'gan leniking for people 
with good memories It was not 
cas\ Those who knew the tairv 
talcs decide'd th.it the brothers niust 
be .1 little crazy. What possible in¬ 
terest could grown men have in 
witches anel talking stones and gin¬ 
ger-bread houses^ Still, they were 
pleasant, persuasive young men 
84 
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A shepherd was happy to spend 
an afternoon spinning the old yarns 
for a botde of wine One oldwoman, 
living in a home for the aged, hesi¬ 
tated to talk If she was heard telling 
her stories to anyone but children, 
she might be locked up as a mad¬ 
woman, she said So Wilhelm 
Grimm asked a friend to bring 
his children as an audience for her, 
and she began with alacrity, “Once 

upon a time-” The friends wrote 

down her stones while Wilhelm 
listened, hidden liehind a curtain 

The Grimms’ best source turned 
out to be a tailor’s wife Not only 
did she tell her stones well, but she 
told them each time in exaedy the 
same words 

After five years, the brothers had 
collected 86 stones Being scholars 
primarily, and unconcerned with 
entertainment value, they put the 
manuscripts on a shelf “for future 
reference ’’ 

There the stones might have 
remained if a friend, Achim von 
Arnim, had not come to town and 
read several “What a marvellous 
collection'” he exclaimed, and 
insisted that the stones must be pub¬ 
lished Von Arnim personally made 
the necessary arrangements with a 
printer in Berlin 

A few days before Christmas, 
1812, the first edition of Tales for 
Children and the Hearth went on 
sale It came in two versions one 
p)orly printed, another on good- 
quality paper Because the stones 
were put down as they had come 
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from the mouths of the old people, 
simply and without momliz-ing, the 
result was a book that children 
could read without difficulty It 
was cnormousl) popular. 

The lirst colltclion included 
many of the stones that have be¬ 
come part of our language “Han¬ 
sel and Ciretel,” “Snow White,” 
“The Frog Prince,” “Cinderella,” 
“Rapuneel” and "Tom Thumb,” 



‘//S the Inceliest houu I eoer saw, 
gasped Gti’Ul "II looks i;oiid 
tnou^h to eat " 


among others Two more volumes 
followed, and rhe total Giimm 
collection now came to 210 tales 
Many ol them date back to a time 
when myth and reality were almost 
indistinguishable The long slum¬ 
ber of Briar Rose or ‘‘Sleeping 
Beauty” may represent winter, her 
awakening the kiss of spring Cin¬ 
derella’s triumph may stand for 
the bright sun of morning after a 
troubled night 


Some of the magical stones arc 
“simpleton tales,” told by mothers 
to their less bright children to build 
up their self-confidence. In these, 
the poor, weak, often stupid hero 
wins happiness and wealth, not so 
much by his own etlorts as by the 
aid ot divine grace in the shape of 
a bird, a kindly old man or a warm¬ 
hearted witch 111-doers are pun¬ 
ished, e>ftcn horribly 
Soon, in translations, the talcs 
Were being read or listened to by 
the little ones ot every civilized na¬ 
tion The stories were even pub¬ 
lished in Bengali, Swahili and 
other languages ot Asia and Africa 
As they entered the jungle, the 
old tales changed “Cinderella,” in 
one version, goes to the ball in a 
canoe In Atrica, the witch’s house 
in “Hansel and Cjretel” is made not 
of cake but ot salt, a greater delicacy 
there Since snow is unknown on 
the equator, Snow White's name 
becomes ^Flower White 
More than zot) piavs for the stage 
and marionette theatre are based on 
stones told by the (irimm brothers 
More than 40 have become operas, 
of which the most celebrated is 
Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gtetel 
“Sleeping Beauty” is the favourite 
of composers, especially ballet crea¬ 
tors In addition, a vast number of 
choral wtjrks, novels and lilms have 
been drawn irom the CJrimms' talcs 
The brotficrs who g.ive the world 
such a bountiful storehouse were 
the two eldest sons of a family ot six 
children born to a l.iw'yer in Hanau, 
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THE READER'S DIGEST 


C'rL'rmjn) It was* a strict but chccr- 
tul household, and there was always 
great affection between the two 
brothers The) went to the same 
school, and biah studied law in 
obedience to their lather’s death-bed 
wish They wrote books together 
Yet the two men were very 
different 

Jakob was small and neat, with 
sharp, light-blue eyes A serious in¬ 
dividual with a superb intellect, he 
did not smoke, drank litde and 
had scant use lor societv He died 
a bachelor Wilhelm, one year 
younger, was taller than his brother, 
a handsome, smiling man with 
dreamy, poetic eyes And he loved 
people He delighted in spending 
an evening with tricnds shouting 
out the old tolk songs Hoth 
brothers ca}oled people into telling 
them stones, but it was Wilhelm— 
a born story-teller—who wrote the 
final versions in the form we know 
Though he had an eye for the girls, 
he did not marry until he was 40 

When he did (his bride was a 
chemist’s daughter who had helped 
him in his hunt for fairy t.iles), he 
insisted that Jakob live with him 
and his wife A great-hearted man 
tor all his austerity, Jakob became 
part of the household Wilhelm’s 
three children were .is dear to him 
.IS if they had been his own It was 
a noisy, happy home, and the young 
ones had the run ot the house, 
except for J ikob’s large workroom 
This was out of bounds to the 
rioters At bedtime, Wilhelm would 
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start them on the way to sleep with 
a Grimm fairy tale 

The brothers devoted 50 years of 
their lives to the study of antiquity 
Huddled over old parchments, they 
found the material foi a long list of 
books with such forbidding titles 
as Legal Antiquities and German 
Heroic Sagas Thty learned to read 
in a dozen languages and translated 
the myths ot Scotland, Ireland, 
Norway and Denmark They be¬ 
came fascinated with linguistics and 
helped to transform the study of 
words into an exact seience Jakob 
is often described as the “father of 
philology ’’ 

Though the brothers were trium¬ 
phant as scholars, economically they 
never quite got their heads above 
water When recognition came to 
them, neither ot the brothers was 
impressed They lived for their 
work, not for rewards 

The brothers spent their last years 
working on a colossal dictionary 
which was to be their masterpiece 
Unfortunately, it ended with the 
letter b Jakob was writing the 
word Frutht (fruit) one September 
day in 18(13, when he fell ill. 
He died a week later, aged 
78 Wilhelm, always sickly, suffer¬ 
ing from asthma and heart trouble, 
had died five years earlier 

In 19^ o, the dictionary brilliantly 
begun by the brothers was pub¬ 
lished—in 32 volumes It is a fit¬ 
ting monument But it is the little 
book of children’s tales that is 
destined to live happily ever after. 




‘ I WAS pRoLDLt poking in my first shift 
dress tor my husband and asked which 
way he liked it, with a belt or without. 

“With,” he said ”It breaks the 
monotony.” —Mrj. n e s 

Plrhaps It’s tint that wc’rt getting 
over-mechani2cd Recently I rang up a 
friend whose house has a telephone in 
the kitchen and an extension upstairs 
The phone rang, two rcceistrs clicked, 
two voices said, "I’sc got it”—and 
then, simultaneously, two people hung 
up. —Mrs I H4RTi>oitN 

A souNo woman pulled up to the 
kerb anti asked me for directions to a 
building on the other side of the town. 
I warned her the route was a compli¬ 
cated one, and began the intricate 
directions "Wait a minute,” she inter¬ 
rupted, and reached into the glo\e 
compartment Taking out a transistor¬ 
ized tape recorder, she thrust the 
microphone at me “Just talk into 
this,” she said "As I driee I can play 
It back a little at a time ” —h l 

M\ brothel-in law', who is also a 
parson, took over my husband’s pulpit 
and lueil in the parseuiage while we 
wen on hohelay Upt>n our it turn, we 
found this note taped to the bathroom 


scales "Deuteronomy 25 15” Look¬ 
ing It up in the Bible, we read ‘ But 
thou shall have a perfect and )usr 
weight, a perfect and just measuie 
shalt thou have that thy days may be 
lengthened in the land which the Lord 
thy (»od giveth thee ” — M t; budwn 

Wiii-N I went to the iKtctoi’s surgery 
he told me I had to have a penicillin 
injection The nurse conducted me to 
a small loom at the back I 
noticeel a large leei irrow running 
down the wall and out to a tiny sign 
on the floor 

Bending ovti to see what it was, I 
read, “\ou aie now in the' proper 
position to have your injection ” 

—Mtt. I e 

Mv itENA&h son reccntl) began to 
take out one girl moie often than 
others Since he was already involved 
in so many school activities, I was 
afraid he would waste too much time 
with her I decided to broach the sub¬ 
ject with a positive attitude "She 
seems to be a very nice girl,” I said at 
dinner one night. 

“Oh, she s all right,” he said "She’s 
bossy, though—always telling me what 
to elo ” 

‘Tve ne' er heard her tell you what 
to do,” I said 

"Oh, Mother, you’re so naive,” he 
said “You don’t hear a clever girl like 
her I” —M I c.Mii'' 

W'urN my husbaml came home from 
work a lie! found the house m complete 
chaos, he exclaimed, “What’s hap¬ 
pened I” 

“You’re alw'ays wondering what I 
do all day,” I sank "Well, here it is— 
I didn’t do It ” — Mr'^ 1 t Muri w 
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As I sTROLi EiJ along out road one day, 
last year, I noticed a woman polibh- 
ing a freshly washed car Hits oi grass 
from the newly cut lawn clung to her 
clothes and to the mower near by 
Meanwhile, her husband with a can of 
beer balanced on his stomach, itclincd 
languorously in a hammock, reading 
a book I thc'ught his behavioui despic¬ 
able until 1 notucel a sign propped 
against a tree “It\ my birthelav 

—1. I EmI IIm)N 

Miies after refuelling our van my 
husband and I thought we smelt 
petrol Sure enough, the attemlant hae! 
failed to leplacc the filler cap We 
temporarily eovereil the opening with 
a celUiphane bag, hopefully seemed 
with rubber bands Later, at a service 
station, an attendant saiei he might 
have a cap that fitteil He brought out 
several and eventually found one that 
did the trick 

"Very luckv vou keep caps for these 
vans," mv husbami said "Can’t get 
over that man’s carelessness How 
mueh do I ovv't yoti^" 

The attenelant grinneil “Not a 
thing These aie caps oiv blokes have 
forgotten to put back on ” " 

Mns {) ] 1 w IS 

Shophv after the advent of the auto¬ 
mat le washing maehine*, I went to iny 
brothel's house anel found him sitting 
in the mieleile of the kite hen floeir sui- 
rounded bv nuts, beilts .iiul various 
other parts of a w'ell-vvorn convention¬ 
al machine His wife vvms hovering, 
olTtiing suggestions to her bafiled 
vve)uld-be hanelyman about how to put 
It together again 

As I vva. leaving, she walked to the 
car with me “I elon’t lik«. to see him 
vvoi king so hard as this," she eonfessed 
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sweetly “But I need a new washing- 
machine badly, and it he mends this 
one again. I’ll never get it Poor dear* 

I knew he would discover it it I took 
some parts avva\, so I just added a few 
e\lta little things ” 

Several days later I dropped in to see 
her new washing-machine 

— MHb Li Rut IHLKMON 

I w vs waiting in fiont of a shop in 
pelting rain tor my husband to meet 
me [ust as our car drove up and 
slopped in traflic I felt a suspeneler 
snap anil a stocking sag I made a 
htaillong dash int<' the car, yanked up 
mv skirt, tugged at my suspendcr-bell 
ind was adjusting my sl<;cking when 
1 looked up inle) the smiling eyes of a 
siiange man and realized I was in the 
wrong cai As 1 scrambled out with 
[irofuse apologies,he raised his hat anel 
s.ml, "I’ve diivtn lound the block ten 
times waiting lor my wife, anel this 
has been the best round yet ’’ 

—Nvdvm JiHINmiN 

\ 1 RiEM) who owns a tvvin-enginc 
[)lant ofliied to take me with him on 
a loiind-tnp He is an excellent pilot 
anel I was delighted to accept As he 
checked the plane for our return, he 
mentioned that ne didn’t like the 
sound of one engine but assured me 
thiie was nothing to worry about be¬ 
cause the plane could fly well on a 
single engine if necessary Suie 
enough, halfway home, the engine 
lonked out and, although the plane 
continued to fly smoothly he was 
cleaily worried To reassure him, 1 
remindeel him of his own woids Hut 
he pointed at the dead engine and said, 
‘That wasn’t the one I was vvoined 
about -Honvci Champion 



How lo Be 
a laiilure 

CiKRiLs Brower 

coNOMic affairs arc so ar- success, your problems will get 
ranged today that it is almost bigger and bigger > ou mav have lo 
J impossible to avoid success I cope with the w'hole national budget 
li.ivt often seen it nnsclt--a m.in or run a company that has problems 
with .ill the makings of a peifect in 20 ditlerent nations And nobod\ 
nlurc sudelenlv swept lo sucecss cares There is no government de- 
)ust because he got overconfident partment devoted to the problems of 
He thought failure was eas\ hotil- successes 

ish man It requires as much skill to Whereas, if \ou arc a failure, 
become a truly outstanding failure everybody w'orries .iboul von The 
as it does to become truly great in whole government studies your 
any field case 

First, you must get rid of ihe al- How, then, can a clever man 
most universal belief that success IS achieve^-iailurc' ^ou have to find 
desirable Successful people work something to fail at >011 have to 
like mad, and often ftir others bail- have a job, or preferabh a series of 
ures do not have to work at all Sue- them One of the signs of .1 real 
cesses get pushed around by bosses failure is the sympathetic statement 
and competitors Successes often get “Poor Uncle Bill, he's tried everv- 
so wound up in their jobs that they thing, and nothing ever seems lo 
cannot even sleep well Failures can work ” 

usually sleep, even in the daytime Then vou should learn to avoid 
And consider this If you are a doing a real day’s work tor a day’s 

Condsnied from Rutgers Alumm Monthly 
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pay. Learn to idle A half-done job 
IS quite good enough. Flee from re¬ 
sponsibility. Talk a good game, but 
don’t take a chance on playing one 
Don’t be a “yes man,” either It is 
so refreshing to hear a man say, 
“Yes, sir,” and go and get the job 
done these days, that you might get 
promoted and fail in your attempt to 
fail The safest thing is to be a “yes- 
but ” This phrase can be used at 
any level If you are a messenger boy 
and someone asks you to do some¬ 
thing, you can say, “Yes, but it’s 
only hve minutes until my lunch 
hour ” If you are an executive, you 
can paralyse progress and avoid de¬ 
cisions by saying, “Yes, but I don’t 
think we should rush into this ” 
Above all, make sure that you do 
not fall in love with your work, for 
the real enemy of failure is the thrill 
of achievement More promising 
failures have gone wrong because 
they discovered that achievement is 
fun than for any other single reason 
So watch out for the moment when 
pride begins to creep into your 
work Avoid the feeling of wanting 
to tell someone that you have had 
a really good day 


Finally, there are a few things 
that you ought to forget right at the 
start 

Forget what the poet said: 

Greatly begin > Though thou have 
time 

But for a line, be that sublime— 

Not failure, but low aim is crime. 

Forget what another poet said 
“God, give me hills to climb, and 
strength for climbing!” 

Forget what Alexander Graham’ 
Bell said “Don’t keep for ever on 
the public road, going only where 
others have gone Leave the beaten 
path occasionally and dive into the 
woods You will be certain to find 
something you have never seen be¬ 
fore Follow It up One discovery 
will lead to another, and before you 
know It, you will have something 
worth thinking about All really 
big discoveries are the result of 
thought” 

Nowadays competition is thought 
to be bad for children The idea 
is to become well-adjusted, wcll- 
onented, well-meaning The level 
to strive for is “average ” So you 
will have plenty of company in 
vour happy and obscure mediocrity 


Self-Servtce 

Ji HAD my morning newspaper delivered for a month and then decided 
that I preferred to go back to mv old habit of buvmg one when I went 
shopping each day So when the paper boy asked if I wanted to continue 
with the deliserv service, I said, “No, I pick up a paper e\ery day when 
I go out.” 

He looked startled, and then asked, “Don’t your neighbours get 
furious ? ” —Mary Chesahire 




ELECTRICITY One of nature’s major mg research required to supply superior 
contributions to the growth of mankind quality products to a demanding con- 
A powerful resource at man’s disposal, sumer public • 

capable of manythingsyetundiscovered An example of Fuji Electric’s participa 
But you can rest assured that when new tion in the production of industrial fa- 
discoveries are made, Fuji Electric will cilities is the boiler integrated into the 
be a pace setter in developing and mar- giant steam operated electric generator 
keting every potential of nature’s elec plant shown above Fuji Electric’s list 
trical gift to civilization of products ranges from the smallest 

Fuji Electric employs only the newest electrical diode to the gigantic atomic 
up to date facJities and constant, prob reactor 

RUI ELECTRIC COLLTIl (FUJI OCNKI SEUO K.K ) Hud Offica MaruMUChi, Chiyodi ku. Tokyo, Japan (^Ma DENKIFUJI TOKYO 




HV&LVSWITCHfiEARAND 
AC MOTOR CONTROL GEAR 

Noted tor their inherent reliability and liberal 
design MEI products are ‘iturdily built to 
withstand exacting tests under severe working 
conditions MEI rquipments are in use 
throughout India in targe factories, industries, 
electricity undertakings, power stations, etc 
and have gained an excellent reputation 
for dependability and efficiency in performance 


THE MYSORE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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The ‘‘(ahhw" the '‘lulonel" and the 
*\fen(e" are just a fezc of the roles these 
\ A merit an Speaal Agents have been 
called on to play in their ivar against 
crime and subversion 
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‘ 7 s (oNDi.criM, iintstigations,” 
' ‘..INS I'I >1 diruloi j lidg.ir 
liooNcr, “cmr Sj)<.lki1 Agents 
noirn.ilK dress in d e<inservjti\e 
ni.inntr .ind spe.ik .nul Jet lik.( the 
vvt 11 ediiLJled men iht v .ire Bill it 
IS neeessjrv on iiecasions Inr them lu 
apptar in a guise best suited to then 
purjioses ” 

This is an iinderslatemenl 0\vr 
till Nears the Speeial Agents have 


tamed a iormitlable reputation with 
raekeleers, subversives and spies tor 
their uneannv i^bililN to penetrate 
and d( Sirov the most tiglillv organ¬ 
ized eoiispiralorial groups by eoii- 
vinemglv assuming talse identities 
The ease of attempted extortion in 
v^rhleh Ravmonel Stagg ot Bethel 
Island, Cahtornia, was the vietirn 
reejjuned a partieiikirlv dilheull im- 
persoruitKin One morning in Mareh 
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i(/)2, SUgg roared into his nearest 
Mil olliec angrily wa\ing a letter 
Fashioned trom newsprint snip- 
pings, It read “Mr htagg I ne'cd 
money $13,600 \our wile will be 
the hrst to go it 1 don’t get it No 
Foliee W v. mean business Ciet the 
rnoiK) in used $20 trom 3 banks 
Ha\e it I huisday esc ’’ 

'1 he tlambo)ant btagg, then yt), 
was well know n in gambling eireles 
For \eais the publieit) direetor lor 
a elub in Reno, Nevada, hi wore 
long hair, an impressive moustaehi 
and .1 go.itee beard He drovc a huge 
ear with cattle horns mounted on 
the radiator and always earned a 
loaded revolver and a big hunting 
knite 

Stagg was a wealthy man and, as 
the Fill knew, he had earned his 
money honestly The agents sensed 
that they might be up against dan¬ 
gerous men Hence, despite Sugg’s 
wish to “shoot It out with the black¬ 
guards,’’ they coaxed him into an- 
sw'ering the expected phone calls 
Irom lh< extortioner in a seemingly 
submissiv e tone The calls did come, 
setting the place and time lor de¬ 
livery ot tlic ransom, and Stagg 
managed his part well 

The next step was moie dillieult 
I’he Speeial Agent who was to take 
Stagg’s place at the meeting had to 
look and act exactly like him He 
would be watched belore contact 
was m'de Here, the experienced 
show'man was extremely helplul As 
critical as a stage direetoi, he super 
vised the fashioning ol the Special 
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Agent’s moustache, goatee and hair¬ 
do He taught the agent his charac¬ 
teristic walk and showed him how 
to drive with authentic abandon 

Everything worked perfectly The 
agent kept his rendezvous, and the 
extortioner was convicted 

The FHl is reluctant to go into de¬ 
tails about such operations, but its 
“disguise division, ’ as some Special 
Agents unollicially c.ill it, is no 
secret From its card hie on Special 
Agents’ backgrounds and talents, it 
can produce a convincing banker, 
advertising salesman, trade union 
leader, baseball player It uses make¬ 
up artists ot Hollyw'lxjd calibre and 
every conceivable gaib and prop, 
trom Ku Kliix klan robes ot various 
ranks to stevedores’ baling hooks 
Its “pen boys” can produce any sort 
ot document that a Special Agent 
might need 

Sometimes, however, the FBI 
agent has to learn an entirely new 
role, as in the case involving F.d- 
w'ard King, elusive mastermind ot 
a ring ot buiglars which piltered 
negotiable sicirities trom brokerage 
hrms The police ot several states 
had becMi looking lor him and his 
helpers hir months when the 1 111 
stepped in- -suspecting that tedeial 
law had been viol ited In the trans- 
pint.ition ot stolen goods ovei st.ite 
borders 

Among the F'lll’s tar-tlung net 
work ot intormers was a man who 
knew king intimately and agreed 
(the FBI pays well and prompth) 
to introduce a Special Agent posing 
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as a “tencc ” A mcclmg was ar¬ 
ranged Many hours ot haggling 
followed in bars and on street cor¬ 
ners while King carefully examined 
and questioned his new business 
associate Caiachcd by FBI experts, 
the “fence’ knew all the answers 
lie could quote exactly the under¬ 
world prices for various stolen sccui 
ities, spcdfv the channels through 
which they would go and how 

At (jne point in the negotiations 
King suddenh asked, ‘How do 1 
know vtiu’re not a Cl-man In pre¬ 
cisely the right tone of voice, the 
“Icncc” fired back, “How do / 
know that \ou aren’t one'” I'hat 
cleared tht .111, and a ileal was made 
ou know,” Slid King, “we havi 
to be tan fill and not get i luglit bv 
the (1-mcn ” 

Sevtral iki\s laler Kini> sudtlinlv 
.irrutd Ml Ills tollt iiiue’s hoti 1 room 
and ileluiretf 7<'t,ooo Joll.irs’wi>rtli 
of seciiiitics, tor which he expected 
2^,f>oo dollars (pci ^ent, as 
agreed) ’Fhc “leiice” inspcc'letl them 
with littini* untierworld precaution 
“Anti now',” s iitl King w'lth 1 broad 
grin, holding out his hands, “it you 
were a (i-m.m, you w'ould put on 
the hindculTs” To his horror, the 
agent rt.iched into his ptx.kct and 
obliged 

“C)ur mt n mav be amateur ac¬ 
tors,” an hHI ofTitial said recently, 
“but tht \ can be darned gotjd Their 
acting has saved a lot of lives ” Even 
in the most precarious arrests, 
agents in disguise rarely have to 
draw a gun N it long ago a roblser 


broke out of prison His wife, con¬ 
tacted by FBI agents, co-operated 
and informed them that she was to 
meet the fugitive He had instructed 
her to come by taxi to a certain place 
at a certain time, and he had warm d 
her he would shoot anyone who at¬ 
tempted to arrest him The agents 
knew th.il split second timing w'oiiltl 
be recjuired to prevent bloodshid A 
careful proceduit was devised I he 
cabbv who drove the wife to her 
date was a Special Agent in disguise 
Behind them, in .inothei taxi, were 
three business tv[Ks fiourishing 
brieh.ises .mil involved in in argu¬ 
ment 

The husband was .it tht .ippointeci 
spot 'I’lit agent tlrivei ihtvv him 
into .in .iigument over p.iving lier 
hire ‘No, ’ grow It tl he r t.ixi driv 11, 
“that's iini enough' \ll ih< w.iv out 
hen .mil no tqi' Its not right' 
The thru igeiits m tht skoiuI i.ib 
elos( tl III tiom bclnnd I he ti'gi 
live’s urns w'ere pmnttl mtl the 
h.mdc tills sn.ipped bdoie he kruw 
W'hat had happtned 

7 ’ht greatest, .mtl cvti pnstnt, 
challenges to the disguise division 
are the tortuous iiUrigues ot toicign 
tspion.ige agents I’hev onlm.irilv 
have .1 much higher IQ than lh.it 
of most criminals I'he number eit 
these snoopers is growing contmu- 
allv as more and more govirnmemls 
--not onlv eonimunist hl<)<, but 
L.itm-Amcnc.m, Atric.m, Middle 
and Far Eastern-- become increas 
inglv interested m American mili- 
t.irv .md eliplomatie moves These 
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Your baby needs baby powder 

M OIillRs- )US| .Uiv lalciiin powdii will not flo 
B:il)\ s skill IS ■'(iisiiiM --|i( is])ii.ition .uidilN and 
wit iiappiis lan niaki it son and caiist ai uk disiomlon • 
Supiilini JOHNSON s b.il)> powdn absoibs moist uk, 
but will not (log baby s \hn f,uii\ It is spiualh loimiilakd 
to piokit against iiapp\ lash anrl otlui iiiitalioii'^ 

Boltiini., b.itiitiriK and.iti\ei\ naj)p\ tli.inm,\oiii babv 
nods JOHNSONS bab\ powdii foi compliti pioiotioii 

Ml lori.u S.,Ml J(. 
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Dodge gives you more strength per truck load 
tian any other make Its r hassi*' is built lor 
sturdiness and rlependability Specially 
balanrtd su-tpension gives goorl grip even on 
rough nr slgrtiriy roads Yuu cant do better 
than go for Dodge Oril, Dodge offers you 
Ihf I >|i> I nl fi dure 1 


THICKEST CHASSIS FRAME No Other truck 
r hd-isis flame gives you the stock thickness of 





DODGF It lakts the maximum load on the 
roijghp'-t load with perfect ease 
STURDIEST AXLE COMBINATION The world 
famous Roi kwell ' tandard front and rear axles 
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spies are based mainly at the official 
establishments in New York and 
Washington, protected by diplo¬ 
matic immunity 

FBI agents have to be very care¬ 
ful the State Department likes to 
avoid embarrassment A ease must 
be watertight before it declares a 
foreign emissary ptnona non 
grata Keverthdess, the FBI has 
accomplished ]ust that in more than 
30 important instances over the last 
ten )cars, often with the help of the 
disguise section 

The incident of Maksim Marts- 
nov, attache of the Soviet delegation 
to the U N , w'as typical * Soviet 
agents in (jcrmanv hael contaeted a 
U S Arms c(jlonel who was due 10 
It tire and arranged lor him to meet 
Marts nov in New ^ ork I'hc col¬ 
onel reporU'd the eontact to author- 
ilics, and the case was turned ovei 
to the MU It was ektided that the 
New York meeting shoulel take 
[>laet on schedule—but with a 
Special Agent impersonating the 
colonel 

A se.irch of the Jepaitment st^on 

• Sit ‘ Snip hfits 111 ii Rii 1111 Sp* T hi 
It) ill.I I >ii;i si libiukiv I'/Ii4 


produced a suitable man His face 
was almost exactly like the colonel’s 
—with a round chin, florid com¬ 
plexion and receding hairline. Add¬ 
ing ten years tt) his age with etched 
wrinkles, eye pouches and greying 
hair was no prtiblem But, unfortu¬ 
nately for the agent, the colonel 
wore an impressively bushy mous 
tache To simulate this feature, a 
moustache had to be created, hair by 
hair, in a bed of spirit gum on the 
FBI agent’s upper hp Even the best 
of tiicial disguises arc troublesome 
to the wearer This one was par- 
tic ul.irU so because the hair) bush 

Itched iierceh 
* 

Nevertheless, the Special Agent 
in the case was able to pass close 
scrutinv h\ Soviet agents on at least 
four ficcasions On the last of these 
Mai tv nov eventually gave the game 
.iwav by seeking to ace]uirc informa¬ 
tion from the “colonel ’’ The latter 
g.ive a prearranged signal, and (ov- 
ering Special Agents closed in 
Soon Marts nov was on his way back 
to Russia, politely but firmly de¬ 
clared per rowfj non gtata by the State 
Department—just another traveller, 
courtesy of the FBI in disguise 




“/s 77/t// You, 

(iiRvivN factors makes non-raithng plastic keys with special locks that 
permit husbands to nturn home late and enter noiselessly (NfVNV-WNS) 
A French wife, on the other haiui, had a gaelgct installed in the door 
lock When her husbanel inserts his key, it breaks a switch that stops an 
elcciri'- clock and tells the wih next morning just what time her errant 
spjust came in (Noel Viithony) 
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O N A SUMMtR-SCFNTFD FVENING long ago, an exquisite princess is 
being married to a young Marwar prince The eternal vows are on their 
lips when, suddenly, a blood-stained messenger stumbles m **My 
Prince ' Make haste, the enemy ” The young prince dons armour and 
rides away 


He IS killed the same evening The princess hastens to the battlefield and 
looks at her dead prince “Let music commence, read the sacred texts,” 
she commands, “for 1 shall now complete tht marriage ” She mounts the 
pyre and sits next to her prince As the air trembles with the chant of 
Vedic hymns and the weave of gay lutes, the flames lick away . 

Stories such as this make the legend that is Rajasthan To hear the legends 
and myths of our country is one of the pleasures of motoring And you 
discover so much moie when you go by road 
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You will also love to live with Coir And for that 
warm, cared-for look your drawing room needs a Coir 
carpet Coir carpets come in vibrant glowing colours 
to suit any decor The new coir pile carpets with the 
luxurious look and feel are not fussy, they take hard 
wear cheerfully 

BOMBAY No 5 Stadium Mouse Church Gate 
BANGALORE 1-A Mahatma Gandhi Road CALCUTTA 
22, Loudon Street DELHI 16-A, Asaf All Road 
ERNAKULAM Coir House Mahatma Gandhi Road 
MADRAS 1/155, Mount Road. 

HYDERABAD The Hyderabad Co-operative Central Trading Society 
Ltd , 5 8 655, Station Road , MANGALORE M/s Chandarana Brothers, 
P B No 50, Nellikai Road. *- NAGPUR The Cochin Central Coopera¬ 
tive Coh Marketing Society No 423, 16/17, Central Avenue, Gandhi- 
bagh VIJAYAWADA Sri Rama Corporation, P B No 303, Eluru 
Road ■* TRICHUR Kerala State Apex And Handicrafts Cooperative 
Marketing Society . 
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The Year 
I Escaped from 
Cigarettes 

^^jter 36 a AO-a-diiy 

Liddiit bfeaks the .sniohnig habit 


Hi Don Wh\rton 

gone a till! \car without a 
cigarette, tollovving jf) )ears 
during which I smoked an 
average ot 30 a day By the time I 
stopped, I was up to 40 a day—a 
total ot some 394,000 cigarettes—not 
a record, ot course, but enough to 
cpiality me a<! an expert witness 
When you’ve smoked as many as 
that, and then stop without the doc¬ 
tor ordering it, as I did, your ex¬ 
perience may be ot sfime value to 
others who would like to escape 
trom the habit 

Earlv in m) agoni/ing with¬ 
drawal, when I could see that 1 was 
going to succeed, 1 made up my 
mind not to be a missionary tr) ing 
to convert everyone else After all, if 
I had gone on puffing away for all 
those 36 years, ignoring some fairly 
plain medical evidence, then why 
should I suddenly become intolerant 
of people^ho were perhaps only in 


their sixth or sixteenth or twenty- 
sixth sear ot smoking' It I speak up 
nuvs. It’s not as an evangelist but as 
a reporter with a tew personal find¬ 
ings to present 

Withdrawal is not easy. My 

own reaction could even be called 
violent, tor several days I ictually 
ran a temperature 1 becamr cross, 
easilv iiritated, short-tempered On 
one occasion 1 gave a tongue-lashing 
tt) one ot my closest Iriends These 
weren’t just lirst-dav reactions 
They carri,.d over for weeks, and to 
some degree still persist 
The depth ’oi these withdrawal 
svmptoms, their persistence, the all- 
out war one is forced to wage in 
Older to escape trom cigarettes have 
led me to think that perhaps the 
worst thing about cigarettes is not 
what they do to vour heart and 
lungs and throat and nerves but the 
very atldiction itself The fact th.it a 
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sane, reasonable responsible adult 
has to use all his wits and willpower 
to rid himself of this habit shows the 
extent of its grip A friend reports 
that at one stage in my withdrawal 
he telephoned, asked me what I was 
doing, and received the astonishing 
reply, “I’m not smoking, that’s 
what I’m doing ’’ It was said as if it 
were one word, and perhaps it will 
get into the dictionary that way— 
notsmoking, meaning the act of 
doing without cigarettes 
I do not believe that smoking cig¬ 
arettes or withdrawal from them af¬ 


fects everyone the same way In fact, 
It’s my opinion that one reason so 
much misleading information is 
published on giving up cigarettes 
has been the assumpaon that every¬ 
one’s experience is identical For ex¬ 
ample, there is the repeated assertion 
that after five days without cigar¬ 
ettes, “you’re o\er the hump ” This 
may have some meaning for light 
smokers, but for people who are 
really “hooked,’’ talk of a five-day 


hump IS about as near as you can get 
to a hoax 


Stop suddenly or gradually? 

For me it was suddenly, after many 
months of thinking about it but 
never getting round to it Like 
thousands of others, in my heart I 
knew I should stop, and then one 
day I did Or, to be precise, one 
night—at seven o’clock I did not 
take pills or go to a clinic or seek 
the help or astiologers Seven 
o’clock just happened to be the mo¬ 
ment I put out my last cigarette 
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It proved a very fortunate choice. 

I got through to bedtime, and 
when I woke the next morning I 
told myself that I already had half a 
day behind me, and all 1 had to do 
was hang on until seven o’clock that 
night to make it a whole day. I 
struggled through the second even- 
ing, gut to bed as early as possible, 
and woke the next morning telling 
myself, “A day and a half—36 
flours ’’ This cycle, all revolving 
round seven o’clock, may sound 
childish and preposterous, but I 
suppose that all people killing the 
habit reach for some such crutch as 
mv seven-o’clock one 

At the outset, I found myself 
counting in hours. Then it was days 
—I can remember the tenth day as 
vividly as my 21st birthday Next, 
I was counting in weeks, then 
months Eventually, one day last 
August, someone who observed that 
I wasn’t smoking asked, “How long 
has It been ?’’ I stood there thinking, 
trying to remember just how long it 
had been Suddenly, I started laugh¬ 
ing—for I realized that my un¬ 
certainty meant I’d won 
How do you feel? People are 
always asking that, and in the early 
stages I had to say, “Terrible ’’ But 
about a week after I had stopped, 
my smoker’s cough disappeared 
Something else disappeared short¬ 
ness of breath Instead came extra 
weight—about 15 pounds of fat, 
located just where I didn’t want it 
My strategy had been to give top 
priority to the task of breaking the 
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she’s beginning a new life 

A new odini A new hoitiu So much that's^ 
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cigjrette liabit, and to that end I 
used every weapon 1 eould—boiled 
sweets, chewing gum, pepper¬ 
mints 1 found that hot chocolate 
helped at all hours, providing a 
break that calmed rather than stimu¬ 
lated L^lcr on, of course, I had to 
devote three months to getting rid 
ot the extra weight 
Attitudes change. Another ques¬ 
tion people keep asking Does it 
bt>ther you to see others smoke'’ 
Not a bit However, 1 was not so 
certain about this when I made my 
hrst outside appointment atter the 
great decision In preparation tor the 
occasion—a business luncheon—1 
gilt my wile, a non-smoker, to sit 
opposite me, light a cigarette and 
for several minutes blow oul clouds 
ot smoke 1 wasn t tempted Nor 
was 1 at the luncheon 

Apait Irom improved health and 
a certain unmunt ol money saved, 
tliere are other advantages For ex¬ 
ample no more burns in carpets, 
linen and furniture, the*interior ot 
my ear seems cleaner, also my desk 
and my teeth I can’t sa; that food 
tastes any better—grxid food always 
lasted wonderful to me—but my 
•.enst of smell is keener And so is 
my awareness of the foibles ot 
smokers There’s a friend who is de¬ 
luding himself (and his wife) about 
how much he has cut down, he de¬ 
liberate! v goes to the golt course 
without cigarettes, then borrows in¬ 
cessantly from members of Ins four¬ 
some That way he is able to make 
a packet las*- a whole day Most 
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pathetic IS the woman who recently 
came to see us “No, 1 won’t give 
them up (cough, cough) They're^ 
(cough, cough) my one pleasure in 
life (cough, cough, cough).’’ 

One ot the pronounced side-effects 
IS the childish desire to tell everyone 
you’ve given it up, there's some¬ 
thing compulsive about it More¬ 
over, despite eveiything I can do, I 
keep thinking ot 1965 as “the year 
1 stopped smoking ’’To me one ot 
its most memorable days came 
when, on leaving our Hat, 1 was 
asked not to torget to bring some 
cigarettes home—“We’ve got to 
hast some tor our guests whether 
you're smoking or not ’’ 

Now tor more than a third ot a 
Lcntury 1 had been buying cigar¬ 
ettes, normally without any con¬ 
scious thought, just mechanically 
asking tor my brand, which 
changed almost every two years 
This time I stood at the cigarc'ttc 
counter, liKiking over the various 
brands as it about to make some 
major decision Eventually, 1 said 
a name, took the cigarettes home 
and put them out for the guests 
Later in the year we began leaving 
cigarettes out at all times, including 
some on a living-room table in a 
transparent box The cigarettes 
show plainly and catch my eye a 
dozen times a day Usually I don’t 
pay any attention Now and then, 
though, they bring hack a flood of 
memories—not of the joys of smok¬ 
ing, but of the painful time I had 
escaping from cigarette addiction 
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A Legacy 


from Mr. Ditto 


B\ Doris Chenei Whitehouse 


I STOOD BT Mr Ditto’s bedside at 
the hour ot his death He hxiked 
like a small blai k doll against 
the whiteness ot the pillow, his old 
head almost buried in its deep folds 
At last I heard the faint begin¬ 
ning of his final breath He did not 
struggle, even in death, so that when 
It came It was gentle, touched with 
contentment like a sigh 
The Reverend William Howard, 


a Negro chaplain, sat by the bed, an 
open Bible resting lightly in the 
palm of one great hand He closed 
It quietly Then he bowed his head 
and whispered, “Into Thy hands, O 
Merciful Saviour, we commend the 
soul of Thy servant ” 

After a moment he touched my 
shoulder gentlv as though he under¬ 
stood the heaviness in mv heart 
“Rejoice and be exceeding glad," he 
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said Then he turned and left the 
room, closing the door softly behind 
him 

When he was gone I did the 
things a nurse must do for a patient 
atter death I opened the drawer of 
the bedside table and began to 
gather together all Mr Ditto's be¬ 
longings—a pair of ancient spec¬ 
tacles, hopelcssl) twisted, a razor 
with .. rusted blade, a Hible worn 
from years of handling And there I 
found the nickel I knew I would 
find, the last poor nickel which had 
brought him so much jo\ It was the 
total treasure of his life, and I hi.ld 
It in my hand for a long time, 
remembering 

Mr Dino had been one of the tirst 
patients assigned to me that winter 
of 1947 when I took up m\ duties .is 
■a young nurse on the TH ward ot 
the Veterans Administration Hos¬ 
pital in Louisville, kcntuekv Mr 
Ditto was his real name, he was 
never known by any other An 
American Negro born of slave 
parents in New Orleans at the time 
of the Civil Wai, he had been or¬ 
phaned at an earlv .igc and, with the 
emancipation, had been cast out into 
the world Except for service in tht 
Spanish-AmeriLjn War, he had 
lived his life from day to dav, doing 
odd jobs for anyone who would hire 
him, living alone in a shack pro¬ 
vided bv his former owners Some 
years ago he had come to Louis¬ 
ville He had been il lor a long 
time, and when he was admitted u. 


the hospital he was suffering from 
advanced pelvic tuberculosis A 
great abscess had ruptured, leaving 
a draining sinus 

The dreadful stench of it rose t© 
meet me as I entered his room that 
first day I wanted to turn and run 
away, and perhaps I might have 
done so had not something in Mr 
Ditto’s eyes re.iched out and held 
me “C/cxid morning, Mr Ditto,” 
I said “Are you ready for the 
morning’s activities'’” 

“Ah don’ know what they is, 
ma’am,” he said “But it )ou think 
Ah need ’em. Ah’s ready ” 

I began with a bath and the 
changing of the sheets The tiny 
body was so emaciated that it 
seemed almost weightless as I gently 
turned him on h:s side His eyes 
bulged with pain, but he made no 
sound 

I remember how mv nausea rose 
when I removed the dressing, but 
a small voice saved me “Ah don’t 
know how you stand it, ma’am I 
Ah can't hardlv stand it mvself*” 
And he wrinkled up his face in such 
a comic grimace that I laughed out 
loud When he heard mv laughter, 
he laughed, too We looked at each 
other helplessl), caught on a wave 
of preposterous mirth, and suddenly 
the air seemed fresher and the 
wound less offensive The sight of 
It never bothered me again 

When I drew up the clean white 
sheet and folded it .across his chest, 
his face still sparkled in reflection of 
our joke “Ah sho’ do thank you. 
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ma’am,” he said “Ah’s feelin’ a 
whole heap better, and that’s the 
truth ” Then he reached out one 
bony hand, weak and trembling, 
and fumbled in the drawer of his 
bedside table From it he extracted a 
shiny nickel and held it out to me 

“It ain’t very much for all vo’ 
goodness,” he said “But it’s a pow¬ 
erful cold dav, an’ Ah just thought 
some gcxl hot coffee might give 
you pleasure ” 

The drawer was open, and 1 could 
see a number of nickels, perhaps 20, 
scattered among his personal ejects 
This was all the mone\ he had in 
the world I should have accepted 
his offering at once Instead, I re¬ 
acted in haste “Oh no, Mr Ditto,” 


February 

I said “I couldn’t take that* You 
save It for a rainy day ” 

I saw the light go out of his eyes 
as a dark shadow fell across his 
face “Ain’t never gonna rain no 
harder’n now,” he said 
Hearing the dull despair in his 
voice, I knew instantly what I had 
done I had reduced him to an old, 
old man with nothing left to give, 
with nothing left to accomplish 
except dying Quicklv I said, “You 
know, Mr Ditto, I think you’re 
right I can’t think of anything 
better than a cup of good hot 
coffee ” I took the nickel out of his 
hand and watched the light come 
back into his face 

In the davs that followed, he 
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grew steadily weaker Every morn¬ 
ing when I put him through the 
same exhausting routine he sub¬ 
mitted patiently And every morn¬ 
ing before I left the rtK m his old 
hand would grope hjr another 
nu-kcl and he would sa\, “It ain’t 
very much for all vo’ goodness ’’ 

1 watched the little pile f>f nickels 
slowly diminishing and pravtd that 
Mr Ditto would not outlive his 
trc.isurc His strength was now al¬ 
most gone, but he never onci forgot 
his gift to mt, even when he could 
no longer lift his hand without my 
help 

One d.iv I saw that ht was reach¬ 
ing for the very last nukcl in the 
drawer I guided his hand to it. 


fighting back the tears that had 
sprung to my eyes 1 searched his 
face for any sign of realization that 
there were no other nickels, but he 
was unaware of it He held the coin 
out to me, smiling the same sweet 
smile, mumbling the same familiar 
words of gratitude Then I knew 
that he w,is wrapped in that gentle 
half-awareness which enfolds the 
dying He was conscious only of the 
)oy of giving, and 1 knew with 
sudden gladness that he was past all 
keeping of accounts Silently I put 
the nickel back in the co»’ncr of the 
drawer 

He lived for two weeks after that 
Every day when I had finished his 
morning care and he was lying 
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clean and comfortable in fresh white 
sheets,.he would murmur over and 
over again, “You an angel, ma’am, 
you just a sure ’nough angel “ Then 
1 would know that it was time to 
take his hand in mine and guide it 
to the corner of the drawer Every 
day he gave me the nickel And 
every day I put it back again 

That last day I sent for Mr How¬ 
ard, the chaplain He came and read 
softly as one might read to a child 
who was falling asleep, his voice 
moving smoothly over the lovely 
verses "And seeing the multi¬ 
tudes, He went up into a moun¬ 
tain and when He was set. His 
disciples came unto Him Antd He 
opened His mouth, and taught 
them, saying, ‘Blessed are the poor 
in spirit for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven Blessed are they that 
mourn for they shall be comforted 
Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth ’ ’’ 

I thought Mr Ditto had been, 
indeed, the poorest and meekest of 
men, he had accepted fearful suffer¬ 
ing without complaint But now, in 
the final hour of his life, he could 
not hear again the promise of eter¬ 
nal joy Suddenly rebellion rose in 
my heart Mr Ditto How perfectly 
his name described him, as though 
God, having made a world of men, 
had paused and then said “Ditto” 
—and there he was What purpose 
had there been in his creation ? 
What possible meaning to his pa¬ 
tient, futile life? 

After the chaplain had gone, I 
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stood for a long time with the last 
treasured nickel in my hand. Final¬ 
ly 1 put It with the rest of Mr. ^ 
Ditto’s things, tied them all together 
into a sad little bundle and marked 
them with his name Then I took 
them to the office and suggested that 
they be turned over to Mr Howard 

Later that afternoon, just before 
it was time tor me to go off duty, 
Mr Howard appeared in the ward 
He looked at me and smiled “It 
seems that Mr Ditto left a small 
estate,” he said “1 think he would 
want you to have it ” He took the 
nickel out ot his pocket and pressed 
It into my hand 

This time 1 accepted it instantly 
For, remembering the light in Mr 
Ditto’s eyes, I suddenly knew the 
meaning ot his gift Over and over 
again 1 had received it in griet, 
thinking it a mark ot his poverty 
Now for the first time 1 saw it as 
It really was a shining symbol ot 
some boundless wealth which I had 
never dreamed existed My poor 
little Mr Ditto had been rich be¬ 
yond belief In his vast estate were 
all the patience, faith and love a 
human heart can hold 

I went to the hospital canteen and 
bought a cup of coffee There was a 
vacant table by the window, and I 
sat down It was almost dark A tiny 
evening star twinkled prematurely 
iR the sky 1 lifted the steaming 
coffee to my lips and proposed a 
silent toast “To Mr Ditto, who 
shall inherit the earth ” Then I 
drank deeply of the cup 
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T iny, pulsating 
Switzerland is a 
man-made mir¬ 
acle It IS also an incred¬ 
ible anomaly, an island 
surrounded by land in¬ 
stead of water Arriving 
there IS like coming 
ashore on a peaceful isle 
from a surrounding sea 
of turmoil You can 
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S’fit Zetland in tVinlertme a scene near 

W ith efficienc}% 
expertise and 
sheer hard work, 


drive across it in a day, 
over neatly farmed plat- 
Moiuz t-dux, through serene 
valleys and pictuiesque 
towns, past placid lakes and over 
glistening alps Swiss roadsides are 
as Lkan as Swiss kitchens There are 
no blighted areas, no slums The 
Swiss have learnt to live with minor- 


Sw'itzerland more 
than holds her 


itKs, and have made democracy 
work as it was intended, with com¬ 
mon sense and common consent 


own among her 
larger neighbours 


Sooner or later, anyone who 
catches the spirit of Switzerland 
asks, ‘WVhat’s the trick about run¬ 
ning a country so smoothly When 
1 put the question to a Swiss friend, 
he suggested, “Spend some time at 
the Swiss Fair in Lausanne and per¬ 
haps you’ll find the answer ” 


Bs Franx Taylor 
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LAND THAT 
LIKE A WATCH 


The Swiss Nationdl Exhibition 
on the shores ot Lake Geneva was 
unlike anv other tair I have ever 
seen It was strieth Swiss, for the 
Swiss, with no foreign exhibits—a 
spectacular i^o-acrc drama ot the 
Swiss way ot lite since i2qi when 
^ three alpine cantons launched the 
federation that grew into the 22-state 
mcxlern Switzerland 


The Swiss stage these exhibitions 
tour or tne times a century, and in 
exhibit after exhibit they put them¬ 
selves under the microscope The 
idea IS to take a hard look at what 
the past generation has accom¬ 
plished, good and bad, then chart a 
better course for the future 
The fair was Switzerland in 
minuscule, a place to get a new focus 
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on a people who, by all the rules of 
history, have no business being a 
nation They are an ethnic, religious 
and linguistic mosaie Out of every 
1,000 Swiss, 7^4 sj>eak German, 
202 speak French, 41 speak Italian, 
11 still speak Rf>mansh, a dialect 
based on Latin 

Language differences don ’t bother 
the Swiss Instead of trying to en¬ 
force one national language, they 
simply punt the laws and official 
documents in German, French and 
Italian, a speaker in the national 
assembly can use any of these 
tongues A guard on a train from 
Zurich calls out the stations in 
German until he gets to Bienne, 
where he switches to French, then 
rcstrts to German as the driver 
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whistles the approach to Berne. If 
the train goes on to the Italian part 
of Switzerland, he will change over 
to Italian as it roars through a tun¬ 
nel in the Alps When three Ger¬ 
man-speaking Swiss are joined in 
conversation by a French-speaking 
Swiss, they immediately switch to 
French out of deference to the 
minority—a tolerant Swiss custom 
Remakers of Geography. Swit¬ 
zerland’s geography would have 
defeated a less resourceful people 
The Alps cut lengthwise across the 
country, forming a lofty rampart 
between the Central Swiss plateau 
to the north and the sunny valleys 
of Ticino to the south And the 
Alps and the juras together chop 
Switzerland into hundreds of lovely 
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but isolated valleys This rugged 
terrain is no longer a problem for 
the Swiss, who punched 672 tunnels 
through the mountains and built 
5,129 bridges across gorges Now 
trains speed everywhere as smoothly 
.is those in anv other country 
Where the roadbed was too steep, 
engineers designed cogwheel rail¬ 
ways, and where there was no road¬ 
bed at all, they swung cables across 
space and hung tiny cars under 
them As a result, the Swiss became 
such renowned geography re¬ 
makers that thc\ have been kept 
busy boring tunnels, building 
bridges and stringing cable railwavs 
all CAcr the world 
Liabilities into Assets. Except 
tor water power and man power. 


Switzerland has few natural resour¬ 
ces Picturesque and beautiful, the 
country is one-quarter glaciers, 
granite and lakes, one-fifth steep 
hirest area, one-fifth meagre alpine 
summer pasture, leaving about a 
third of her 15,941 square miles for 
farms and towns There are no 
metals, oil or coal worth exploiting 
But the ingenious Swiss found 
ways to turn then liabilities into 
assets E.ich spring, for example, 
they drive thousands of their i 75 
million cows, whose tinkling bells 
flood the pastures with music, up 
bevond the mountain forests The 
cows graze there until autumn, 
W'hen thev are herded down to the 
bulging barns for winter feeding 
From the milk of these cows come 


Opposite iMuterhrutmen 
Valley in the foothills oj the 
Bernese Alps 


Skien on the Gornergrat 
above Zermatt, with the 
Alatterhom in the distance 
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tons of the famous Swiss cheeses It 
IS hard to imagine a more produc¬ 
tive use for these rough and remote 
patches ot grass. In addition, the 
Swiss have barricaded the wild 
alpine gorges with numerous dams 
that catch the melting glacial waters 
and feed them into hydroelectric 
plants that power the railways and 
some 13,000 small factories scattered 
over the countryside Thanks to this 
“white coal,” Swiss air is so clean 
It IS a joy to breathe 

In fhe course of this conquest ot 
nature, the Swiss learned to make 
such superior hydroclectric-power 
machinery that they became the 
world’s outstanding suppliers of 
turbines, generators and electric 
locomotives They have had to im¬ 
port every pfiund ot raw mafterial— 
metals, fuel, fibres—and much of 
their food, too For no matter how 
efficientl) they farmed, they could 
produce barely twe)-thirds ot the 
nourishment needed for i growing 
population The Swiss did not let 
these shortages worry them AppH- 
ing their skills to the raw materials, 
they shipped them back to other 
countries in the form ot high-priced 
machine tools, precision instru¬ 
ments, woven goods More than 50 
million Swiss watches are sold every 
year. 

Another problem was that much 
of the year halt the land was locked 
in snow So over 600 funiculars and 
cable lifts were built to hotels and 
ski-runs high among the snowfield-* 
The balance of payments would be 


quite upset without tourist earn¬ 
ings, hence the Swiss meticulously 
keep track of the 238,043 beds in 
7,775 hotels and know how often 
they are occupied In 1964, hoteliers 
happily reported over 18 million 
“bcdnights ” 

Military Might. When the last 
war broke out, the Swiss were de¬ 
pendent on chartered foreign ships, 
mainly CJrcck, for transporting their 
goods to markets Overnight, 
Greece called her vessels into war 
service Swiss cargoes were dumped 
in Lisbon and other distant ports, 
and Switzerland went on short 
rations for the duration The people 
resolved never to be caught out 
again Texlay 32 modern ocean 
freighters, manned largely by Swiss 
crews, sail the seven seas from 
Genoa, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ham¬ 
burg From their own “seaport” of 
Basie at the navigation head of the 
Rhine, the Swiss operate 473 motor¬ 
ized barges That old joke about the 
Swiss Nifvy no longer holds water 
h'or a peace-loving people, who 
have not fought a wai lor 150 years, 
the country bristles with military 
might The Swiss have a well- 
earned reputation as warriors, stem¬ 
ming from the centuries when their 
mercenaries fought in the armies of 
Europe These earnings provided 
the capital that launched today*s 
thriving farms, factories, banks and 
business concerns The wary Swiss 
still spend over a third of their 
national budget on an army which 
can molnlizc 500,000 trained troops 
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in 24 hours In another 24 hours, 
300,000 older reservists can be 
eailcd up. 

I'he Swiss manage this feat by 
training every able-bodied man after 
his 20th birthday, and recalling him 
freLjucntly tor rigorous manoeuvres 
hvery able man keeps his rifle and 
a supply of ammunition at home I 
onee asked a young Swiss how long 
It would lake him to be ready for 
duty 

“V\ hat time is it^” he asked 

As we looked at our watches he 
e soused himself When he returned 
he was in uniform and helmet, with 
knapsaek on his back, bayonet fixed 
on his rifle It had taken him exactly 
21 minutes 

C.ntics have said that the Swiss 
Army wouldn't stand a chance in 
modern atomic warfare At the 
Lausanne t.iir, I got the opposite 
impression The Swiss Army pavi¬ 
lion showed stirring hlms of what 
the country’s defenders propose to 
do in case of enemy invasion 
fighter-bombers roared through the 
Alps, devastating approach roads, 
helicopters dropped trtiops and sup¬ 
plies at mounlain passes, tanks 
roared into .letion, ski troops armed 
with bazookas glided above the 
enemy Very little about defence 
seemed to be secret This may be 
part of their strategy The Swiss 
Army might not hold ofT an enemy 
for ever, but it could make an ag¬ 
gressor decide, as Hiller and Mus¬ 
solini did, to go round Switzerland 
instead of across *t 


Skyscrapers and Motorways. As 

the hub of the Continent, Switzer¬ 
land has been the logical home for 
numerous international organiza¬ 
tions—among them the European 
ofHce of the United Nations, the 
Universal Postal Union, the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organization, the 
W'orld Jflealth Organization and 
the International Bureau for Educa¬ 
tion It has also become the Euro¬ 
pean headquarters for hundreds of 
business firms 

In recent years, Switzerland has 
seen a building and economic boom 
New factories, houses and sky¬ 
scraper blocks rose above the placid 
landscape Facing a labour shortage, 
employers started paying top wages 
to LOinpetent workmen, thus 
launching a rising wage-price spiral 
They also imported Italian, Spanish, 
Greek and Turkish labourers, until 
there were 750,000 foreign workers 
in a country of five million people— 
and still more accommodation was 
needed The hard-headed Sw'iss, 
who fear inflation more than in¬ 
vasion, decided to protect their solid 
franc, the world’s most stable cur¬ 
rency, by putting the brakes on their 
building biumi and reducing the 
number of ftircign workers 

Anyway, the people are not so 
sure they like skyscrapers shutting 
ofl the view of the Alps, or high¬ 
speed motorways slicing across their 
landscapes “If we had autobahns, 
tourists could speed across Switzer¬ 
land from Ciermany to Italy without 
stopping," one man explained 
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“With our present roads, they spend 
a night at a Swiss hotel, eat a couple 
ot Swiss meals, perhaps buy a Swiss 
watch and some Swiss embroidery ” 

Since' the Swiss believe they can¬ 
not allord to stop working, they 
ha\ e not had a major strike tor ten 
yeais Unions and employers woik 
out agreements without waiting for 
periodit. showdowns One result is 
that the Swiss worker’s annual in- 
Lome IS one of the highest in the 
woild 

The Voter Is Boss. Any law 

passed by the federal parliament has 
to be submittid to popular reteren- 
dum if 30,000 \(jters so petition The 
Swiss aie ihc busiest %oters on earth, 
thty go to tht polls .ibout once a 
month to ballot for or against any¬ 
thing from new taves to votes tor 
women to iLMsing the traffic laws 
Tluy Noted against letting women 
Note on fedeial matters beiau^e, 
aeeordmg to tridition, only those 
who ean d( fend Swit/(,rland should 
\olt In Vppen/ell ('anton, the men 
still gatlu'i in [lublie assemblies to 
ballot In show of hands, and only 
those males who e(»me bearing a 
swoid .ire .idmitted 

Unto the Seventh Generation, 
riioiigh .1 federal lepublie, Switzer¬ 
land is also a demoeraev deining 
Its iiiihoiit\ from the 22 cantons, or 
si.ites, whieh in turn depend on 
tiee' eommunes or commun¬ 
ities A Swiss owes allegiance first 
to his lommiine, then to his canton, 
anel lastl\ to the federal state His 
eommiine lojiks after him c\cn if 


he is living m the Argentine or 
Hung Kong Some 50,000 of the 
272,000 Swiss living abroad are still 
Swiss citizens unto the seventh 
generation, as long as their births 
are registered at a Swiss consulate 
and the registration is reported to 
the commune 

Many Swiss living overseas hold 
dual citizenship Partly because of 
this, Switzerland, which refuses to 
make an\ alliances even remotely 
threatening Swiss freedom—such as 
joining the United Nations or the 
European Ca>mmon Market—has 
treaties with nearh every nation on 
earth 

Swiss nationals send their savings 
back to Swiss banks and insurance 
eomp.inics for investment or safe¬ 
keeping They could not send their 
money to a better place, for the 
Swiss have bLcome the world’s lead¬ 
ing bankeis and insurance dealers, 
.m iinpoitant souiee of earnings 
which thev call “invisible income ” 

I'he Sw;iss have lilted themselves 
to prosperitv b\ their own industry 
and till lit, without help from any¬ 
one Now thev h ive thc'ir own size¬ 
able foreign-aid fund W'hich the\ 
have put l.irgclv into scholarships 
for voung Africans, Asians and 
Latin Americans to en.ible them to 
studv at the eight excellent Swiss 
universities--a third of whose stu¬ 
dents arc foreign 

The Swiss Way. Though they 
have made their c'ountrv big in in¬ 
ternational .ill iirs, the Swiss have a 
horror o^ bigness at home They 
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do not approve of Zurich becoming 
a big city, with a population of 
nearly half a million Basle has 
220,000 inhabitants, Geneva 190,000 
and Berne 170,000, which the Swiss 
consider quite big enough 
To avoid concentration of power, 
the country has no national capital 
Laa.aniic is the seat of the federal 
courts Berne is the seat of Parlia¬ 
ment and the Federal Council—the 
seven elders who run the executive 
side of the go\ernment (There is 
no elected president, P.irliament 
elects one of the Federal Councillors 
as president for the \ear ) Cicncva 
is the international-a(fairs centre, 
Zurich the money capital, r>asle the 
hub of the transport system 
The Swiss put the “vsclcome 
mat” out h)r appreciatise visitors, 
but they make it almost impossible 
for them to become naturalized 
Anvone who wants to tr\ has to be 


adopted first by a commune, then by 
a canton, and lastly by the Con¬ 
federation. These three hurdles can 
take as long as 15 years and, in 
certain communes, a lot of money • 
Their way of life is a serious 
matter to all Swiss, but they refuse 
to take themselves too seriously 
W'htn two of them meet for the first 
time, they invariably find out where 
each was born, then indulge in dis¬ 
paraging remarks about each other’s 
canton, after which they are friends 
Swiss towns have natural rivalries, 
but b> common consent these good- 
natured feuds are never allowed to 
cross the linguistic border Gene¬ 
vans can pick on Lausanners and 
vice versa, Lugano and Locarno are 
natural rivals, as are German-speak¬ 
ing Zurich and Ifasle, whose citizens 
delight in asking, ‘ What do you 
like best about Zurich The proper 
answer is, “A ticket back to Basle ” 



rttal StiitLstiis 

A MVN strikes a match tfiwards himself and a woman strikes it away 
from herself Ofin’t )ust take mv vv'ord for this Watch a thousand people 
light a match and vou’ll .ei Aiul mav I suggest vou watch in the pro¬ 
portion of nine women to oik man ^ our research will be made mon 
enjcjyablc — E A s 

A Ntw Amtriean device (or measuring the effectiveness of television 
corrmercials has had somt embarrassing n suits The device, which is 
instalb d on top of hi sn aiul unobtrusivelv lakes pictures of the viewers, 
ha^ often shown either an empty room or that the audience was putting 
on a Oetrer show than the one on the screen —The Insider't Newsletter 
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Are You 
Really 
in Love? 

l>^ LtsiFR David 


You?' anszcets to these questlofLs, the eiperts say, 
zt'fll feveal the hue nature of y out'feel in 


M ili ions ot young people ask 
the question “1 low Will 1 
know I'm in lo\e'” Nearly 
always the elassie reply eoines bjLk 
“Don’t Worry— when it happens, 
you’ll know ” 

Hut now auth(jiiUes leport that 
this age-old piote ot ad\iee is 
wrong I rhey have eontlueled that 
‘it s alwa\s didKull to know toi 
sure — cspeeialh when you're 
young ” 

Nc\crtheless, knowing how to 
distinguish the real thing from the 
imitation ean mean the dilTerenee 
between happineso and heartache 
This ejLii/. was prepared after exten¬ 
sive consultations with experts who 
base made wide-scale studies ot this 
wonderlul vet mysterious emotion 
It should help you make that all- 
important decision “Is it love—oi 
something else^” 


Questions 

'i’icK yes only it you have ejuile 
definite teelings about your answer 
It there’s some doubt in your mind, 
tick hu 

1 Did this thing happen all ot a 

sudden' Yes No 

2 Would you be very je'alous and 
upset il tome one else texjk a serious 
interest in him OI her ' Yes No 

3 When you aren’t together, do 

you tind yoursclt mexsning about, 
unable to do much exeept sigh o\er 
your loyed one' Yes No 

q Are’ you more’ in love whe’ii 
Vf»u are together than when you are 
by vourselt^ Yes No 

5 Do you honcstlv feel that the 
be>v or girl is )ust about the Most 
kerteet Person in the’ world? 

Yes No 

() Are you, on the whole, pretty 

I2() 
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unhappy at home with your par¬ 
ents^ Yes No 

7. Do you know how your sweet¬ 

heart feels about money and chil¬ 
dren ? Yes No 

8. Do you find that, when it 

comes to this particular boy or girl, 
you are always anxious to appear at 
your best—that you are conscious 
about what you say and how you 
look and behave ^ Yes No 

9. Most people agree that there 
cannot be real lo\e unless two per¬ 
sons share common interests But 
how about common miseries^ Do 
both of you have a substantial num¬ 
ber of complaints in common about 
homes, parents, school and other 
things in your lives' Yes No 

10 Suppose vour beloved has 
been away on an extended trip and 
written )ou bcautitul and affection¬ 
ate letters Would you show these 
to vour friends' Yes No 

Answers 

Perhxps you thought ycj.answers 
revealed true love Not so' It’s the 
no reply that counts in each case 
except for Question 7 This is wh\, 
according to the experts 

I. Real love does not happen 
all of a sudden. When people 
say, “We fell in love the moment 
we met,” they actuallv mean that 
each corresponded to a certain ide.il 
image held by the other Most of us 
create tjiese ideals in our minds 
whether we realize it or not Thus, 
when we find someone who looks, 
behaves and talks the way we 
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imagined this special individual 
would, we are at ft acted —but that’s 
all It IS Of course love can develop, 
but It takes time 

2. Jealousy is not a sign of 
true love. One ot the greatest mis¬ 
takes young people can make is to 
believe that the more violent the 
jealousy, the stronger the love Some 
jealousy is normal between two 
people who care deeply about each 
other But jealousy is really possess- 
ivencss, not love People who suiltr 
acutely from jealousy often have an 
underlying sense ot insecurit) 
which leads to an overwhelming 
need to be loved As a rtsult, thc\ 
can be extremely jealous even 
though they may not be in love at 
ail I 

3. Mooning, sighing and day¬ 
dreaming are signs of infatuation, 
not love. 

Real love is centred round the 
other person, with your whole be¬ 
haviour directed mwards his or her 
welfare and happiness Thus, a boy 
or girl in love can sludv and work 
comfortably, knov/ing he or she is 
thereby contributing to the other’s 
happiness Infatuation, on the other 
hand, is self-ecnlied The smitten 
one becomes absorbed in his own 
misery at being separated from the 
adored one or in daydreaming abrnit 
her He is in love with love, not 
with a human being 

4. Love does not diminish when 
one is away from the loved one. 
If you love a jierson more when 
you are with him, the ehanees are 
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that your judgement is being in¬ 
fluenced by the charm and excite¬ 
ment of his presence When he is 
not around to daz/lc )Ou, some 
doubts apparently push upward 
trom the depths ot your mind If 
voLi teel like this, the induaUons are 
that the lo'e is suptrlicial 

5. Love is not really blind to a 
beloved’s faults. The ptrson m 
love knows and understands the 
other's shortcomings but cares 
deepK none the less The intatualed 
person has a tendency to regard the 
object of adoration as a flawless 
gem 

6. An unhappy home life can 
trick you into thinking you’re in 
love. The files ot marriage-guidance 
counsellors are filled with eases ot 
young pt'oplt who “fell in love” 
and married when all they leally 
wanted \sas to eseape from press¬ 
ures they considered unbearable 
h'or example, a voung girl who is 
constantly battling with her parents 
sees her bov friend as the rescuing 
knight in shining armour who will 
“take her away trom all this ” She 
isn't in lose—she just wants to 
escape 

7. Love cannot always be 
starry-eyed; it must be practical, 
too. Two of the most crucial ele¬ 
ments in a marriage, experts point 
out, are money and children Young 
people seriously in love must knov/ 
each other's views on these topics, 
otherwise there may be misunder¬ 
standings that can break up a 
marriage 11 a couple haven't 


discussed these points, chances are 
the romance hasn’t reached the real 
love stage 

8. Love does not make lovers 
ill at ease. When the way you are 
impressing the other jx^rson is the 
dominant eoncern in a relationship, 
real love is still distant When you 
know you are loved fot what you 
dte, you feel comfortable and at case 
in the other’s presence 

9. Being companions in misery 
is not the same as being in love. 
Psychologists wain that marriage 
partners should be able to share mis¬ 
eries, but such sharing is not in itself 
love All too frequently, young 
people mix uj) the two and enter 
into marn igc simply be*cause each 
has discovered a telh)W suilercr 
with W'hom U) unite against an im- 
fnendly background 

10. Love is a private bond 
between two people. Autliorities 
agree it can’t be real if one paily 
[icrmits intimate details of a re¬ 
lationship to be made pL.blic, even 
to filends It may be a bid for pres¬ 
tige among youi associate's, but 
hardly love 

Scoring 

Givi, yourself ten points for each 
no answ'er, nil tor each yn except 
in Question 7, where it’s ten tor ye\ 
and nil for no If you sceircd bc- 
twc'cn 70 and 100, it looks like the 
real thing, w'hile 50 to fio indicates 
some uncertainly may exist (kt 
40 or less' I’hc romanee may grow 
into love, but it’s not there yet' 
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Iblt ihi svotk Mill 111 SI I bi ({iiilt osti riirii irr iiissei 
nil is a-biiinniini< nrss llnniis mss schmiis ihrobb- 
nm impiila s m istr ilul Ir i lmic]iii s \ml vst asint'thMiJi^li 
It ill I iith, bold slitak — hamam quality ' 
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You dont need a lot 
of money to have 

fun in the US. A. 


When Americans tra¬ 
vel in the U S A., they want what 
you do the best holiday at the 
most reasonable cost. They look for 
bargains in travel, entertainment 
and accommodations—money-sav¬ 
ing hints like these 

In San Francisco, don't spend 
your money on taxis Take a 3-hour, 
Rs 18 10 bus tour of the city, and a 
Rs 5 95 boat tnp around unforget¬ 
table San Francisco Bay A trip on a 
San Francisco cable car costs just 
72p 

Los Angeles offers free admission 
to television shows And nearby are 
some of the handsomest public 
beaches in the world Admission 
free again 

In Chicago, be sure tb visit the 
world-famous and reasonably- 
priced Lincoln Park Zoo 

In Detroit, watch an automobile 
being made from raw metal—no 
admission charge. 

In Richmond, Virginia, visit the 
Museum of the Confederacy and 
see the world’s largest collection of 
Civil War mementoes. 

Washington, D.C.’s most beauti¬ 
ful sights are yours for the asking. 

In New York, take the subway. 
For 72p you can nde from one end 


of the city to the other—and back 
For 24p , ride a ferry and see the 
spectacular New York skyline And 
there are admission-free museums, 
concerts, fashion shows all year 
'round in this fascinating city 
Other bargains—stopovers in up 
to 20 U S A cities at no extra fare 
on a Pan' Am ticket via the Pacific 
to New York 99 days of bus travel 
for Rs 471 43 Rental cars for as 
little as Rs 214 29 a week Coast- 
to-coast air travel in the USA at 
special low fares Reasonable hotel 
accommodations 
So look for the same things 
Americans look for on your USA 
Holiday Call your Pan Am Travel 
Agent Or call Pan Am A small 
down payment is all it takes for a 
round-trip ticket to the USA And 
on most flights from Hawaii to the 
USA you’ll enjoy Theatre-m-the- 
Air —a great movie and nine great 
shows for private listening 

All the way to the USA and 
back, you’ll enjoy splendid service 
and superb cuisine by Maxim's of 
Paris Most important, you’ll have 
a good feeling, knowing you’ve 
chosen the very best there is 

Worlds most experienced airline 

First on the Pacific First on the Atlantic 

First in Latin America First 'Round the World 


A Memory of Pavlova 


By Andre Oliveroff 



Primd ballerina of her day^ her name evokes an image of 
beauty and perfection that has become a lasting legend 

s\Y that Anna Pavlova was legend But c\cn in the first years 
I the world’s greatest danecr is following her death, these images 

JL to do her less than justice could not again-be evoked In a 

Her art transcended customs or Ian- vibrant flash of memory, we could 
guage—South America and the see her as she was—then, inexplic- 
Orient acclaimed her, as did Europe ably, she was gone. 

Wherc\er she went, she created in One secret of Pavlova’s greatness, 
the minds of hundreds of thousands perhaps its very origin, was her 
of human beings living images of courageous, unrelenting industry— 
beauty, and made of herself a that art of taking pains which is the 
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other name for genius. She seemed 
mdefaugable. Mornmg after morn¬ 
ing found her at the bar, doing the 
exercises she had learnt before she 
was i6 at the Imperial Ballet School 
in St. Petersburg She was ever 
strivmg for an absolute perfection 
which to all but herself seemed 
already to exist. 

Swansdown. As 1 danced with 
her, 1 was impressed with her un¬ 
canny lightness When I caught 
and supported her in mid-air, 1 was 
scarcely conscious of her weight 
Some ballerinas, when you hold 
them like that, seem to be made of 
stone, though their weight on the 
scales might be actually less than 
Pavlova’s She seemed to help you 
to support her—you almost felt she 
might Hy away on the wind at any 
moment, like a piece of swansdown 

How I used to love watching her 
in the wings, when she was prepar¬ 
ing her entiance^ There was alwa)s 
a box of resin there tor her and she 
would point first one toot into it, 
then the other, rubbing the resin 
into the tips of hei ballet shots so 
that they wouldn’t slip on the stage 

Often she would stand “(jn the 
point” right in the resin box, and 
quiver like a butterlly, tlie beltei to 
grind the stufi into the tcjc ot her 
slipper When she had finished with 
the resin, she usuall) bent forward 
and pressed the palms of her hands 
to the Hoor, to limber up her back 
Then she pointed her feet, forwards, 
backwards, and to the sides 

She would cross herself, if for any 

/j6 


reason she happened to be nervous 
She was most apt to do this when 
she was standing in the resin, and 
when you saw those graceful know¬ 
ing hands making the immemorial • 
gesture—not slowly, but fluttering 
through It with uncanny swiftness— 
you might have imagined, as I did, 
that she was doing a special little 
divertissement for the pleasure of 
Jesus 

Out of This World. Her prepara¬ 
tions all made, she would stand 
there just oil-stage, her hand resting 
on the scenery tor support, one leg 
forward, with the toe pointed at 
right angles, waiting tor her cue to 
sound from the orchestr.i W hen it 
sounded, she would fling her arms 
out stilT behind her, a motion that 
seemed to put everything in the 
woild but Anna Pavlova behind 
her, and—zipl—out she would fly 
on pinioned feet 

What was it about her walk that 
was arresting—so swift and light 
and utterl\ dislinetivc' 1 have some- 
times felt that 1 would rather see her 
walk out upon the stage to take a 
Lurtain call, than dance Swan or 
Pdpillon, and indeed 1 have not been 
alone in this feeling 

lime and again I have seen .in 
audit nee rist to her tenth i urlain 
call with even greater fervour than 
to the first and, although they may 
not have realized it, it was because 
she m.idc this ceremony an intrinsic 
part ot her perfoimance It was as 
though her walk was in itself a 
special kind of dance, not so formal 



When you buy a starter make sure 
the relay is of the manual resetting type 


Wh>'’ Because, when the startei tups 
due to overload, only the manual reset¬ 
ting lelav clear iv indicates that condition 
How does It do this** Simple When 
oveiloading occuis, the slaitci will not 
pick up until the lelav has been leset bv 
piessing the red (stop) button 
With an auto resetting lelav on the 
othei hand, vou cannot be sure that 
tupping was due to overload If this 
condition persists, the staitei will pick up 
and tiip each time the ‘stait" button is 
piLsscd But iheie's a limit to the tupping 
— the motor can bum out* 


A manual resetting iclav is impoilani 
not meiely to delect overload Lven when 
you operate a stnitei bv lemote control 
using float switches, pressure switches, 
etc , the manual resetting lelav is a must 
With an 1 T-i K, starter vou don t pay 
e\lia for a manual resetting relay This 
standard featuie is included as a vital 
component in oui mk siaitei What is 
more, our lelavs aie ambient tempcia- 
tuic compensated, accurately calibrated 
and individually tested on an automatic 
lest bench So the next time vou need a 
starter ask for li-lk. 
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or ordered as the other—but one 
that still expressed the quintessence 
of her illuminating personality. 

Nor was this walk of hers m any 
sense a trick reserved for the delight 
of her audiences It was natural for 
her to walk so—like some exotic and 
fastidious bird 

I have seen her come into a room 
on hundreds of occasions, in many 
parts of the world and into the most 
diversified company, I have never 
known her entrance to be without 
its effect even when she chose to be 
unnoticed She had no power to 
escape from the distinction of her 
personality, so interwoven with the 
distinction of her body, of her very 
gait The impression she made was 


February 

electric She could do anything she 
pleased with an audience. 

Instrument of Perfection. What 
was the exact source of this strange 
power of hers ? First, last and all the 
time, there was the consummate 
perfection of her body—a surpassing 
delicacy combined with grace, a 
truly astonishing strength and en¬ 
durance You might, if you so cared 
<o analyse it, find in her swan-like 
neck and almost abnormally arched 
feet that “strangeness in the pro¬ 
portion” which is the requisite of all 
perfect beauty 

In the wonderful arch of those 
feet lav a secret which no one, view¬ 
ing her from the audience, was apt 
to discover—a secret which lent an 
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untold subtlety to her work, her feet 
were so arched and so strong that 
when standing on one point she 
could actually shift her entire bal¬ 
ance by moving the muscles of her 
instep This was one of the many 
small things that contributed per¬ 
petual novelty to her dancing 
Then her face so indescribably 
expressive and seeming to merge 
with the expressiveness of her body 
so that the whole was one single in¬ 
strument, nexer an end in itself, but 
an instrument of perfection upon 
which, with unceasing vanetv and 
nuance, her imagination played For 
she had—and this was the very tap¬ 
root of her art—a profound and 
transforming imagination 


She could play, upon the match¬ 
less instrument that was her body, 
every note in the scale of human 
emotions, she could reveal each 
shading of human character, the 
essence of every significant phase of 
experience—and in such a way that 
It was instantly recognizable 
Power of Illusion. Thus when 
you saw her dance the Christmas 
Waltz vou would be reminded of 
things \ou had long ago forgotten, 
and experience again the tremulous 
expectancy of childhood, her Bac- 
chanale, with its swift surge and 
pagan abandonment, would make 
your heart pound and claim you 
wholly as a follower of the older 
gods, as the siren Cleopatre she 
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represented all the allure of worldly 
sophistication 

Her wraith-like Gtselle awoke 
surpassing tenderness for the girl 
who was too frail a thing for earth— 
and in Swan, Dtagon Fly and 
Autumn heaves, she swept you, as 
on wings, into the vast world of 
Nature—a world that suddenly, at 
the vitalizing touch of her genius, 
became aiticulate and full of mean¬ 
ing The death of a swan became for 
you the symbol of all death, and the 
fluttering of i butterflv the symbol 
of all jov, and as a chrvsanthemum 
was shattered before vour e\es by 


the first withering blast of winter, 
you were moved —not to an exagger¬ 
ated sentiment for the fading of a 
mere flower, but to a universal sense 
of the doom which lies hidden in all 
magnificent and beautiful things 
To reveal poignantly the mean¬ 
ing and beauty, the joy and the 
tragedy of human life, has been the 
aim of all creative artists, in what¬ 
ever field they may have worked 
Having done this, Anna Pavlova 
was ont of the very few great artists 
of her epoch—and it stems almost 
a catastrophe that she was doomed 
to work in so perishable a medium 



Just Checking 

In nfwcastle, England, a man who had ordered a ton of paving stones 
for his garden sized up what had been delivered and decided ii wasn’t 
enough 

So he look his baihrcKim sialts to his garage and, piece by piece, 
weightil tht delivered stonts 

fie lf)und them 005 pounds short ol a ton 

“It took mt 45 minutes to weigh them,” he said, “and it was jolly hard 
work, but I proved my point They got a shock at the quarry when I told 
them I used my bathroom scales, but they sent me another load of stones ” 

“How MUCH does the earth weigh? ’ aske'd a seven-year-old bov in class 
The teacher, not knowing th( aiiswti, resorted to the best of educational 
techniques “That’s a very interesting question Let’s see w'ho can find 
the answer by tomorrow' ’ 

That night she n.ade a beeline tor the local library, and after consider¬ 
able effort she arrived at the answ_r 

The next «.lay she asked the class if anyone hael been able to find out how 
much the earth wi ighs No one hail 

The teacher, filled with pride, announced the results ot her research 

The class pondered the answer briefly Then the same small boy raised 
his hand and asked, “Is that wuth or without people?” —D r k 



ABRASIVES GIVE WINGS TO MODERN ENGINEERING 


Consider a plane Any part of it 
Any component Precsion made 
to do a precision )ob. At various 
stages iq its manufacture, abrasives 
gave it the right shape and fimsh. 

Quality abrasives are vital tools of 
modern engineering... ior precision 
cutting, gnndtno or fmtshing of 
metals, wood, plasbc, leether, glass 
... And fmp9iX9bte quality is what 
fastidious engineers find in Carborundum 
Universal bonded and coated abrasives. 

No matter if it is a plane or a pin— 
Carborundum Universal abrasives help 

you make it better. 

What's more: engineers welcome the 
special abrasive service Carborundum 
Universal offer. Expert advice on tools 
and techniques to solve any tricky 
grinding problem Ask the man from 
Carborundum Univa^I»-he le (dwms 
ready and qualified to help. 


<Memoer of The Indian Standards Institution) 
)i4adraa • Bombay * Calcutta • Delhi 
^ Gootfsd AbttBsives - Coawd Attras/ves 
Sujper fiafimctonas « Abtssive Grains 
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The 

Secret World of the 
Unborn 


Surpri'^in^ revelations 
ivhich dispel old myths and 
shed nezv light on lije 
‘ivithin the zvomb 


Dr Marc.^rfi Liim, 
WITH Hnii D^-i 


Condensed from Wuman \ Mirrot 


I I WAS long thought that the un¬ 
born must ha\ e the nature of a 
plant static in habit, and grow¬ 
ing only in size This is far from 
true. By the third month of his 
mother’s pregnane), the unborn 
baby is a perfectly formed little 
creature about the size of a man's 
thumb He is an aquatic animal—a 
sort of combination astronaut and 
underwater swimmer—living in a 
balloon of fluid 

The fluid, which at this stage 
completely surrounds him, acts as a 
shock absorber as wtll as providing 
a constant temperature Falls or 
knocks suitaincd by his mother af¬ 
fect him little After the nrst three 
months his mother could have her 
ovaries removed or be unconscious 
from a brain or spinal injury and he 
would go right on developing inside 
her, since he rminufactures quite 
enough hormones to sustain the 
pregnancy for them both And, like 
the astronaut, he has the further 
advantage of “weightlessness,” with 
little gravitational pull 
The balloon of fluid is large in 
proportion to the tinv body, and the 
unborn cf three months is buoyant 
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.ind aLti\c His moscmcnls, to and 
fro, round and round, up and down, 
have the wonderfully iclaxed grace 
we see in films of life underwater 
Although ht is so small—a mere 
three inches long—that his mothei 
IS not yet aware of his activities, he 
IS really a vtiy busy little creature, 
moving aiound in his own private 
space capsule, developing the* pro¬ 
ficiencies and aits he will need tor 
survival when he is thrust into the 
outside world 

Until e]uite reeenth, w’e have seen 
our little 'I'om I’humbs onlv in an 
aborte'd state, remove'd from their 
waters environment Their mameal 

4 t' 

beautv is instantlv lost, like that of a 
se*a anemone snatcheel from its rocky 
pool, and tbe\ appe ir misshapen 
and shrivelled The fluid that sur¬ 
rounds the human foetus at three, 
four, five and si\ months is essential 
to both Its growth .ind its grace T he 
unborn’s struetuie at this e*arl) st.ige 
IS highlv liejuid and, although his 
organs are developed, he does not 

h. ive the same bejelilv proportions as 
a newborn bain The head, housing 
the miraculous brain, is large in pro¬ 
portion to the remainder of the 
bod’, anel the limbs are still relative¬ 
ly small Within his watery world, 
however (where we have, been able 

Dr MeRf \ki i I ii rs is a [»racti*.ing pardi 
itncian and the motln r of h’ c children She 

i, tht wit*, ot Or W'lllnin Lilce a New 
7''dand olvt»rrinan wh*j originated the re¬ 
in irkable n(w field of mediia’ [irictic*. cillcd 

foctol<»g\ —the diagnosis mil ircitnitnt 
ot habiLs still m the w'ornb 


to observe him in his natural state 
through a sort of eloscd-circuit X-ray 
television set), he is quite beautiful, 
perfect in his fashion, active and 
graceful. 

He is neither a quiescent vege¬ 
table nor a witless tadpole', as some 
hav e in the past conceived him to be, 
but rather a tiny individual human 
being, as real and self-contained as 
thr)ugh be were l>ing in a cot with 
a blanket, instead of bis mother, 
wiapped round him 

Contrar) to popular belief, the 
w'omb IS not silent, nor do we know 
tliat It is completely dark The un¬ 
born s eyes open and shut about the 
eighth month, and at birth his eyes, 
nearly adult size, are able to distin¬ 
guish between light and shadow If 
the womb IS even dimly lit—as tor 
example wdien the mother stands 
unclothed in sunlight—then the un¬ 
born b.ib\ would Ik .ible to see I’hi 
visual stimuli would, however, he 
confined to the rods of the retina 
ihil pan lit the eve used in see ing at 
night and in distinguishing bright¬ 
ness rather than detail We find that 
the newborn will reaeh for the shin 
lest toy, long before shape has any 
meaning for him 

Since his nose is underwater until 
he is born, the unborn does not have 
a chance to develop a sense of smell 
There are, however, stimuli for the 
development of his sense of htar- 
ing The womb, in fact, can be a 
noisy place Especially if the mother 
hasn’t got too plump, a great many 
outside noises come through to the 
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more than a household name 

The Trade name Dipti is a hall mark of 
quality Dipti Lanternbcan easily be claimed 
as one of the m(.)st popular tiousehnld ani- 
t les throughout India Khas Janata Kerosene 
Conkers have earned great p>pulatity as 
indispensable household utihly, simple in 
operation, sturdy in cnnstructioriand remark¬ 
able in performance, these Kerr-sene Wick 
Cookers help vou save time and fuel 

Dipti enamel v/are — proud addition to the 
PMsting range rif Dipti products 

THE ORIENTAL METAL INDUSTRIES 
PRIVATE LIMITED 

67, 77, Bepin Behan Ganguly Street, Calcutta-12 
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POLSON'S COfFEE — Ioi over 75 
years the veiv standaid of \shat coflie 
shoiifd bt ' Pure Cofle e for those who prt - 
fer It so, or French Coflte (with ctiicoiv 
added) for those who like it that wav 
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COLLECT GIFT COUPONS 
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baby quite clearly—street noises, 
crashes and bangs, music. His moth¬ 
er’s heartbeat, the rumblings of her 
intestines are constantly with him. 

Mothers often express concern be¬ 
cause someone has told them that if 
they are bad-tempered, or scream, 
their emotions will adversely affect 
their baby It is true that the unborn 
will “leap m its mother’s womb” as 
a response to a loud noise—but not 
because he shares his mother’s emo¬ 
tion Once we watched on a recorder 
the heartbeat of a six-month-old foe¬ 
tus when his mother was frightened 
The baby’s heartbeat first slowed 
down and then accelerated violently 
This was because when she experi¬ 
enced fear, endocrine changes in her 
blood affected him too The baby 
experienced the physical response 
without experiencing the emotion 
Itself A mother’s scream of rage or 
fright means no more to the unborn 
than a dropped saucepan 
Another worry cijmmon to man) 
mothers is that, in his movements, 
the babv may get tangled in his cord 
and strangle This is quite unlikely, 
since the cord, while in the intra¬ 
uterine state, IS filled with blood 
and IS therefore stiff and erectile 
When the babv encounters it, he can 
usually disengage himself quite eas¬ 
ily, since It is not sufficiently flexible 
to loop around him It is only after 
he IS born, and the cord no longer 
contains its burden of blood, that it 
appears slack and rope-like 
Between the third and seventh 
month of his intra-uterine life the 
1^6 
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unborn baby grows taster than he 
ever will again There may be as 
much as a 12-mch increase m his 
length. His physical activity be¬ 
comes more \ igorous. After the fifth 
month, strong mo\cments will be 
felt as knocks against the maternal 
abdominal wall, and the mother, at 
long last, will feel the “quickening” 
—as the Bible calls it—within her 
As the unborn comes to occupy 
more and more of the available 
space within the enlarging womb, 
the surrounding fluid is diminished 
in proportion 'I’he uterus changes 
from globulai to pear-shape, with 
the maximum space at the top The 
largest single part of the baby is his 
head but when he curls up, the area 
composed of his buttocks, thighs, 
legs and feet is larger Thus 97 per 
cent of all babies, to be comfortable, 
lie head down m the uterus in late 
pregnancy and are born head first 
The occasional unborn individual 
who IS most comfortable with his 
legs over his shoulders will select the 
breech position It is usually useless 
to attempt *^0 change him It the doc¬ 
tor turns him, the baby will turn 
right back again 
The awareness of comfort and 
discomfort becomes a reality for the 
unborn as his body fills the available 
uterine space One of the most un¬ 
comfortable ledges he encounters is 
his mother’s backbone If he is lying 
so that his own backbone is across 
hers, there is no fleshy padding bc- 
^ tween the two bony areas, and it is 
like lying oft a bed of rocks This is 
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POLSON’S PUTTER — Butt< r at its 
Cieamiest Counli\ Best — rich, nutii- 
tious, “natiiial” in ilavtmi, going gieat 
with the foods you love best 
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the reason that, late in pregnancy, 
when the tired mother lies down on 
her back to sleep, her baby, who is 
not yet civilized into gallantry, ob¬ 
jects strenuously and kicks and 
turns and twists, so that, until he has 
found a better napping ground for 
himself, she has no hope of slet p 
\\ e have evidence in X-rays, that 
by the time he is 14 weeks old the 
unborn baby is drinking his sui- 
rounding fluid in small quantities 
He is, even at this Tom Thumb 
stage, practising the art of sucking 
and swallowing (We have X-ravs 
that show unbfirn babies of various 
ages sucking their thumbs) Very 
hungry or greedv babies ma) drink 
as much as six to eight pints of fluid 
per day by the eighth or ninth 
month, the equivalent in calorics ot 
three and a half ounces of milk 
Some babie*s, bec.iuse their oeso¬ 
phagus is blocked, cannot drink, 
and thev aie always smaller at birth 
When he has been hurt, an un¬ 
born bab> protests just as violently 
as does a bab\ Iving in his cot, by 
flailing out his tinv arms, wriggling 
his entire body—and crying Al¬ 
though the watery environment in 
which he lives presents small oppor¬ 
tunity for cr)ing, which requires 
air, the unborn knows how to erv 
and, given a chance, will One doc¬ 
tor in South America, who was 
attempting to locate the placenta in 
a patient, injected an air bubble into 

^)vrRi\ IS a virtue greatly ov 
practise it. 
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the amniotic sac and took X-rays 
At one position in which he had the 
mother, the air bubble covered the 
baby’s head The whole procedure 
had no doubt given the little fellow 
an uncomfortable joggling, and the 
minute he had air to breathe, they 
heard a faint protesting wail emit¬ 
ting from the uterus 
A mother’s birth pains are minor 
compared with what the baby goes 
through when he is brutally ejected 
from his safe, warm, weightless 
world He m.i> protest with every 
means at his command his arms 
and legs wave about, his blood 
pressure and temperature shoot up, 
when he gets some air, he promptly 
sets up the loud tvanh wanh cry of 
distress Wiien he emerges he is ex¬ 
hausted, badly hurt, da/cd by the 
harsh light The kindest thing you 
can do for the weary little fellow is 
to give him a warm cuddling and 
rcassLirante as quickly as possible 
But the ch.mge from the uterine 
l(j the outside world is not, in many 
ways, as dramatic as people have 
long imagined The newborn is not 
rcallv so “new ’’ Food and sound are 
already familiar to him He has for 
months been busily champing, suck¬ 
ing, drinking, feeling, kicking, lis¬ 
tening, sleeping The experience of 
birth IS a momentary trauma—in¬ 
tense but sfyin forgotten Once 
rested from the ordeal, he is ready 
to face the world 

r-rated by those who no longer 

—Barnaby Ketne^ 
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America were contents even proud to owe allegiance to the 
Crown. A compromise between Imperial control and 
Colonial self-government had been evolved which might 
have set America's future on a different course. The events 
which followed^ setting America on the road to nationhood^ 
are compellingly described by Samuel Eliot Morison., the 
distinguished historian. He includes many little-known 
incidents and presents the whole colourful panorama 
which culminated in the Declaration of Independence., in 
exciting modern perspective. 
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W Hvi made ihe Ajncrican 

farmers rise up against the 
British in 1775^ 

In 1842, Captain Trestun, a 91- 
ycar-old veteran f)£ the lighting, was 
asked “Did you take up arms 
against intolerable oppressions^" 
“Oppressionsreplied the old 
man “I didn’t feel them ” 

“What, were you not oppressed 
bv the Stamp Act^’’ 

“I never saw one ot those stamps 
I certainly never paid a penny for 
one of them ’’ 


“Well, what about the tea ta\^" 
“1 never drank a drop ot the stull, 
the bo\s threw it .ill overboard " 
“Then I suppose you had been 
reading Harington or Sidney and 
Loeke .ibout the eternal principles 
ot libert) 

“Never heard of ’em We read 
only the Bible, the Catechism, 
Ps.ilms and H\mns, and the Al¬ 
manac " 

“Well, then, what was the mat¬ 
ter-^ And what did you mean in 
going to the fight 
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“\oung man, what we meant m 
going for those redcoats was this 
^Ve always had governed ounelves, 
and we always meant to They 
didn’t mean we should " 

There was no American national¬ 
ism or separatist feeling in the Col¬ 
onies prior to 1775 Americans did 
not start oil with the conviction that 
they were entitled to be a separate 
and independent nation They never 
tclt stj downtrodden by tyrannical 
masters as to make independence 
the onU solution Cn the contrary, 
Americans were not only content 
but prtiud to be part of the British 
imperium 

Hist(>rians who argue that the 
Revolution was inevitable can make 
out a case onlv b\ insisting that the 
rhirteen (^olonits were becoming 
loo big .ind selt-constious to con¬ 
tinue .IS colonics \ct (anada, 
which in i(/io had seven time*'- the 
population ol the I’hirteen (ailonies 
in i77f>, and Austr.ilia, with four 
times their population, have re¬ 
mained within the British ('om- 
nionvvealth One reason wh\ they 
have IS .h.it Britain, le.irning lier 
lesson in time, relaxed imperial 
contnil, the American Revolution 
i.ime .ibout bee I ise she tried to 
tighten It 

W hen we boil down America’s 
Lolonial histoiv, it is evident that by 
171)^ there had been worked out a 
com[iromise between impcral con- 
tiol and colonial self-government, 
between the prineiple eil authority 
and the principle ol liberty King 


and Parliament had undisputed con¬ 
trol of feireign aBairs, war and 
peace, and overseas trade In almost 
every either respect Americans had 
acquired Home Rule 
Their assemblies had secured the 
exclusive right to tax their constitu¬ 
ents, to appoint olHcials such as 
colonial treasurers and h\ their sal¬ 
aries, to commission military oflli- 
cers and raise troops, to control their 
ovvn s* hools, churches and land sys¬ 
tems They had acquired tar more 
autonomy than Ireland then en¬ 
joyed, and infinitely more than the 
colonies ot France, Spain or any 
other country ever had before the 
next century And they confidently 
expected to acquire more control 
over their destinies as they increased 
in population and wealth 

So, .ipart trom minor discontents 
eivcr judges and currency, Ameri¬ 
cans in 17^5 were satisfied Hut the 
government ol (George III was not 
It had devised no method ot exact¬ 
ing a uniform contribution from the 
('olonics tor defence Britain had 
piled up a war debt which, for the 
eighteenth century, seemed tremen¬ 
dous, and which had been partly 
incurred in coiH|ucring French 
C'.inada and Spanish Florida It 
seemed reasonable that Americans 
who benefited trom these conquests 
should take part of that debt oil the 
British taxpayer’s back Hence the 
Revenue Act of 171*4. and the Stamp 
Act of 1765 

Thus the situation between Brit¬ 
ain and her American colonies. 
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while il had points ot triction, was 
tar from explosive "The Abilities 
o£ a Child might have governed this 
Countrv," wrote Oliver Woleolt of 
Conneetieut in 177^1, “so strong had 
been their Attachment to Britain " 
But the Amcrieans weie a high- 
spirited people who claimed all the 
rights tor which Englishmen had 
toiight since Magna Carta, and 
would settle tor nothing less They 
were not seeurit\-minded, but lib- 
ert)-minded That is wh\ they met 
the attempts ot the government ot 
(leorge III to impair these liberties, 
tirsi with loyal expostulation, next 
with indignant agitation, linally 
with .irmed resistance 

Make no mistake, the American 
Revtilution vvas fought not to obtain 
trecdom, but to piemen t the liber¬ 
ties that Americans already had as 
colonials Independence w'as no 
conscious goal secretly nurtured in 
cellar or jungle b\ bearded con¬ 
spirators, but a reluctant last resort, 

fhe 7a\ Stump 
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to preserve “life, liberty and the 
pursuit ot happiness ” 

The Sons of Liberty 

The Srwii* Aci was the lirst di¬ 
rect internal tax ever to be laid on 
the Colonies bj Parliament, indeed, 
the lust tax ot an) sort other than 
customs duties It was a heavy tax, 
bearing on all classes and sections 
in America Pla)ing cards were 
charged a shilling a pack, and dice 
lor a pair Nearl) every kind ot 
legal pa[x.r would have to pay 3^ 
and an appeal io» , ever) school or 
collcge-dcgrce diploma, or donaticjii 
to a school or ciillcge, £2, a lawyer s 
licence to practise, £10 Ever) cop) 
(^not meiel) ever) issue) ol a news¬ 
paper would have topav a hahpenn) 
a sheet, .md cadi advertisement in 
the same, 2\ tor each issue 

The Act alse) had a high nuisance 
V aluc ever) sheet or document sub¬ 
ject to the dut) had to be engrossed 
«>r printed on spcciall) stamped 
paper sold b) the otlicial distribu¬ 
tors, or biought to .1 stamp ollice to 
be embossed with the stamp, and the 
dut) paid One can imagine the in¬ 
convenience and trouble this would 
have given the publishers ot news¬ 
papers and alm.inacs 

1 he British C^olonies tound the 
Stamp Act an easy target In every 
se.iport there was formed a group 
of middle-class citi/ens who called 
themselves "Sons of Liberty “These 
liberty bovs, often disguising them¬ 
selves as Workmen or sailors, co¬ 
erced distributors into resigning, 
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and incited people to attack un- 
popular local characters. 

On the very day that the Stamp 
Act came into operation, a howling 
New York mob led by a shipmaster, 
Isaac Sears, forced Lieutenant- 
Governor Golden to take refuge on 
board a British war!>hip It then at¬ 
tacked the fort at the Battery and 
forced the oflicer in charge of the 
stamped paper to burn it The 
rabble then marched up Broadway 
to a country estate on the Hudson, 
occupied by an officer of the garri¬ 
son who had threatened “to cram 
the Stamp Act down the people’s 
throats “ They gutted his house, de¬ 
stroyed furniture, books and china, 
drank up the liquor, uprooted the 
garden, and departed carrying the 
regimental colours as a trophy 

No blood was shed anywhere, but 
the Stamp Act was completely nul¬ 
lified After a couple of months, 
vessels cleared and entered, and 
business resumed without the use of 
stamps It was an exhibition of 
what a closdv knit revolutionary 


William PtU, Earl oj Chatham 



organization could do, anticipating 
the Jacobins of the French Rev¬ 
olution and the Bolsheviks of the 
Russian 

Parliament, after a hot debate but 
with the King’s support, repealed 
the Stamp Act in March 1766 . News 
of the repeal, which began to trickle 
into the Colonies in May, aroused 
on ecstasy of loyalty, the more so 
because “The Great Commoner” 
William Pitt had moved it. 

In New York, repeal and the 
King’s birthday were celebrated 
simultaneously, every window was 
illuminated, oxen were roasted, free 
beer and grog were provided for the 
happy crowd The assembly voted 
for an equestrian statue of George 
III and a statue of William Pitt to 
be erected at the Battery 

In Boston after the news arrived, 
“The Morning was ushered in with 
the ringing of Bells and the Dis¬ 
charge of Cannon, Liberty-Tree was 
decor.ited with Flags & Streamers, 
and all round the Town, on the 
Tops of Houses, were displayed 
Colours and Pendants ” 

Heavy Duties 

DtRiiNG the general jubilation 
that followed the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, no serious effort was 
made by the British Government to 
find out what, if anything, could be 
done to raise defence funds through 
Colonial assemblies No royal com¬ 
mission was sent to America to 
study and report, London agents of 
the several colonies were not even 
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consulted instead. Parliament made 
a fresh attempt to tax the Colonics 
Under the influence of a bumper 
of champagne, Charles Townshend, 
Chancellor ot the Exchequer, de¬ 
livered in the House of Commons 
on May 8, 1767, a speech which a 
spectator described as “extravagant¬ 
ly line It lasted an hour, with tor¬ 
rents of wit, ridicule, vanity, lies 
and beautiful language ” He taunt¬ 
ed the formtr Prime Minister, 
CJeorgc Grenville, still angry over 
the repeal of his Stamp Act 
(irenvillt retorted, “You are cow¬ 
ards, you are afraid of the Ameri¬ 
cans, you dare not tax America'” 
“Fear' Cowards' Dare not tax 
America' 7 dare tax America'” 
Townshend replied 
“Dare you tax America^ 1 wish 
t(> God I could see it'” 

Townshend declared, “I will, I 
will'” And he did 
The Townshend Act, passed in 
June 17(17, was based on a dis¬ 
tinction made by certain Colonial 
pamphleteers that external taxes 
(customs duties) laid on goods en¬ 
tering the t'olonics constitu¬ 

tional, while internal taxes like the 
Stamp Act were not Taking these 
men at their word, Parliament 
levied duties on certain British 
goods entering ’America, such as 
paper, glass and paint, and on the 
East India Company’s tea As a con¬ 
cession, duties on Colonial grain 
and whale oil entering Britain were 
removed 

The Townshend duties took 



Americans by surprise Colonial 
leaders were hard put to find a legal 
argument against the duties They 
wished tt) deny Parliament’s power 
to tax them, yet to acknowledge 
Parliament’s power to regulate their 
commerce Samuel Adams of Bos¬ 
ton, master of the town meeting 
and member ot the Massachusetts 
assemblv, had aln;ad\ reached the 
p(»int in his thinking that Parlia¬ 
ment h id no right to legislate for the 
Colonics on any subject But he was 
too good a politician to admit it 

A middle-class Bostonian, austere 
and implacable, Adams alone 
among leaders ot the American 
Revolution was a genuine revolu- 
tionarv He knew that voters are 
moved bv emotion rather than logic 
A master of propaganda, he realized 
that the general run of people prefer 
drama and ritual to a well-argued 
exposition 

New England people lacked 
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ritual in religion and drama on a 
stage, Adams provided them with 
both, in highly agreeable forms 
.There was dancing round the Lib¬ 
erty Tree (a big elm near Boston 
Common), the hanging of unpopu¬ 
lar characters in effigy from its 
branches, and damning the British 
ministers o\er bowls ot rum punch 

John Adams, another revolution¬ 
ary leader, (observed that these 
things “tinge the minds of the 
people, they impregnate them with 
the sentimciits ot libcrt), the\ ren¬ 
der the people fond ot their leaders 
in the cause, and aserse and bitter 
against all opponents ” 

S.imuel Adams was well educated 
in the elassiLS, thought in terms of 
Roman sirltie, .ind his tasourite 
motto was Puna pm ohctu, “Take a 
stand at the start," lest b\ one eon 
cession alter another vou end in 
complete subjection He was no 
orator—he had a quasering \oiee 
.md a sh.ikv hand—so he let other 
Sons ot Liberty make the speeches, 
w'hile he wrote pio\ocati\e articles 
lor the newspapers and pulled 
pi>htieal stnngs 

In hebruar\ 17^8, after the lull 
impact ot the T(nvnshend duties be¬ 
gan to be appreciat'd, Adams and 
lames Otis, a Boston law\cr, 
dratted, uul the Massachusetts as- 
sembK adopted, a ciieular letter to 
the assemblies ol all the o^'her 
American C'olomes The assembh, 
stated this letter, has “preferred a 
humble, dutitul and loyal petition 
to our most gracious sovereign to 


obtain redress ” It claimed that the 
new taxes were unconstitutional, 
and hoped that “united and dutiful 
supplications” of “distressed Ameri¬ 
can subjects” to George III would 
meet “with his royal and favourable 
acceptance ” 

Although this language was mod¬ 
erate and loyal. Lord Hillsborough, 
the new secretary tor the Colonies, 
ordered the Massachusetts assembly 
to rescind the letter, and Governor 
Bernard to dismiss them if they re¬ 
fused The assembly did refuse to 
rescind, bv a \otc of 92 to 12 

Samuel Adams and the Sons of 
Libert\ eservwhere seized on this 
incident as a golden opportunity for 
prop.iganda, making the most of the 
pitriotie 92 who refused to rescind 
In Britain, jack Wilkes, w'ho had 
become a hero to the Sons of Lib- 
eiU, was lighting to retain a scat in 
I he 1 louse ol (\immons to which he 
had been duly elected His slogan 
w'as “45,” the number of his scurri¬ 
lous new'spaper, which the govern¬ 
ment had ‘suppressed The Boston 
Sons of Liberty sent him two turtles, 
one weighing 4c; pounds, the other 
47 pounds, “making in the whole 92 
pounds w'hieh is tlie Mass.iehustlts 
patriotic number ” Paul Revere, sil- 
\crsmith, made a’silver punch bowl 
dedicated to the “Immortal 92” and 
engravc'd all over wuth “Wilkes and 
Libertv,” “No 45” and other slo¬ 
gans and symbols 

In Boston, the chief contributor to 
the Sons of T^iberty war chest for 
printing, banners and free rum at 
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Libert) Tree rjllics* was a 31-year- 
(ild merchant named John Hancock 
The new Commissioners of the Cus¬ 
toms determined to put him out ot 
business He was “framed,” his 
sloop Lihetty falsely charged with 
smuggling Madeira wine The Bos¬ 
ton mob KscLied him and his vessel 
.ind gave the royal customs officials 
a \er) rough time, the) retired to 
the castle in the harbour, and the 
gosernor asked tor protection I wo 
British regiments ot the Halifax 
ijarrison were sent to Boston 

The local radicals now over- 
plavecl their hand When Cknernor 
Bernarei refused to recall the dis¬ 
missed isscmbh, the Boston town 
iiiceting inxited the proxinee to elect 
delegates to a eonsention This was 
i resolutionarv act Sim Adams 
even buttonholed Bostonians in the 
street, urging them in his ijuasering 
soiee to take up arms “and be tree 
and sei/e the king’s officers “ But 
such towns as did send delegates to 
the eonseiition w.'rned ,jthem to do 
nothing rash, the delegates, seeing 
the foils of trying to resist British 
troops, passed some mild resolutions 
and dissolved the convention 

A Popular King 

The Ameriean Revolution was 
briRight about b' radical groups in 
the seaport towns, usually ’n alli¬ 
ance with local merchants and vvith 
jilanters of the Soutnern tidc-v/atcr 
The Sons ot Libert' were no elTcte 
Fasterners forsed into rebellion by 
angry fro-’ticrsmcii, they were 
jOo 


well-educated, middle-class people, 
who used mobs to terrify their 
opponents and nullitv British at¬ 
tempts to tax and reorgani/e the' 
Colonies. 

I'his Revolution was made m 
seaports, from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, to Savannah, (Jeorgia 
In the ports were enough peopU to 
give orators an audience, to stimu¬ 
late grievances, to organize commit¬ 
tees, and in some there was a 
British garrison to cause trouble and 
en ate bitterness The New Lngland 
eoLintiyside, suspicious ot seaport 
agitators, eame slowlv into the 
movement “Boston folks are full ot 
notions,” was their favourite saving 
Upriver New 'i ork, frontier Penn- 
s\lvania, the “Old \\ est’ or "back 
counlrv," from the valley of Vir¬ 
ginia into the foothills ot the Caro- 
linas, were slow to taleh tire--and 
manv of their people never did 

By 1708, radical leaders were con¬ 
vinced that the) could make head- 
wav against the Townshend Acts 
onlv bv entoreing a boycott Volun¬ 
tary agreemints were entered into 
by merchants, to boycott specific 
British or W est Indies goods Non¬ 
importation associations were form¬ 
ed in almost every seaport Leading 
merehants, and in the South leading 
planters, agreed to import no British 
goods (jr taxed tea, and to promote 
home industrv 

But non importation agreements 
were difficult to enforce, as Colonial 
sentiment was not nearly so united 
against the Townshend duties as it 
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had been against the vStamp Act. 
Rioting alarmed many men ot prop¬ 
erty, and the strong-arm methods by 
which the Sons of Liberty enforced 
“voluntary” agreements convinced 
them that British taxation was pref¬ 
erable to mob rule Imports de¬ 
creased 45 to 50 per cent in Boston, 
Pennsylvania and New jerse), and 
as much as 83 per cent in New 
York, bu*^ imports into Virgina, 
Maryland and the Carolinas actu¬ 
ally increased The effect on British 
industry and commerce was annoy¬ 
ing but not disastrous 
Then in January 1770, CJeorge Ill 
turned to his friend Lord North to 
form a new ministry The King was 
more popular in Britain and Amer¬ 
ica than any monarch since Charles 
II Since reU religious, temperate in 
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food and drink, he had an impec¬ 
cable private life He loved manly 
sports and country life, rode boldly 
to hounds, ran his own farm The 
King was methodical and con¬ 
scientious in his conduct of public 
business. But of the quality of states¬ 
manship with which kings were 
supposed to be born, he had none 

His object was to substitute na¬ 
tional leadership for party govern¬ 
ment and to be his own prime 
minister By 1770, King George had 
got the hang of English politics and 
become a manipulator second to 
none in the kingdom After several 
attempts to line! a prime minister 
who would be responsible to him 
rather than to the House of Com¬ 
mons, he got what he wanted in 
Lord North—and lost an empire 
George III felt no prejudice against 
Americans He had supported the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, and his first 
gesture towards the Colonies in 
1770 was conciliatory With the 
King’s support. Lord North brought 
in a bill t<j repeal the Townshend 
duties — except the one on tea 
King George insisted that, in view 
of the Americans’ boycott of British 
goods and their infractions of law 
and order, the tea duty must be 
maintained “as a mark of the 
supremacy of Parliament ” 

The “Boston Massacre** 

On March 5, 1770, the very day 
that Parliament repealed the Town¬ 
shend duties, a bad brawl took 
place in Boston 1 he two British 
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regiments quarter¬ 
ed there were 
having a very un- 
. pleasant time The 
local radicals got 
out a weekly scan¬ 
dal sheet, whieh 
the\ circulated 
throughout the Col¬ 
onics, describing 
imaginarv scenes of 
drunkenness and 
outi age 

rhe redcoats 
wislied to be fnend- 
1 \ with the populace 
but were taunted 
as “lobsterbaeks,” 
a til bushed and 
iK.ilen up In water side tf>ughs 

It a solid eili/eii ot boston whose 
daughters wished more exciting 
company than shopkeepeis and 
Harsard students insiled a british 
olheer to dine, word wms passe'd 
round the town, and uiistcmh erics 
w'cre heard outside the house The 
guest was apt to step into some thing 
nasty when he went dowm the front 

j 

steps, and his host was likclv to 
find a suggcstise sample of tar and 
feathers on his front door 

The showdown '■amc after .i few 
soldiers, to eke out their meagre 
pay, had taken part-time jobs in a 
rope factory where the re*gular 
woikmen had gone on strike That 
led to a not in which a civilian was 
killed 

On the evening of tlv fifth, a 
group which John Adams described 


as “negroes and mulattocs, Irish 
tt agues and outlandish jacktars” be¬ 
gan pelting wnth snowballs a red¬ 
coat who was standing sentry at the 
customs house on King Street The 
main guard o> about 20 men was 
c died out With fixed bayonet they 
confronted a veiling mob of several 
hundred b'o\s and men After they 
had bet n taunted and stoned for halt 
an hour, one seildiei, who had been 
hit by a club, lost patience and fired 
without orders Others followed 
suit, and when the smoke cleared, 
three men (one ‘a sailor, another a 
negro who wms the most aggressive 
member of the mob) lay dead, and 
two more were mortally wounded 
Then what an uproar by the 
radicals • They named this affair 
the “boston Massacre,” describing 
it as a wanton killing of peaceable 
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citizens by a brutal and licentious 
soldiery The country rang with 
outraged screams 

But news o£ the repeal of the 
Townshend duties quenched the 
uproar The non-importation agree¬ 
ments collapsed A wave of pros¬ 
perity set in 

From the British side came 
strong hints that the Colonial radi¬ 
cals had better pipe down The Mar¬ 
quess of Rockingham said that the 
Americans seemed determined to 
leave their British friends with no 
shadow of an excuse for defending 
them William Pitt (Lord Chatham; 
took his seat in the House of Lords 
saying 

“I love the Americans because 
they love liberty I think tin idea of 
drawing money from them by taxes 
was ill-}udged But (I wish every 
sensible American, both here and in 
that country, heard what I say) if 
they carry their notions of liberty 
too far, as I fear they do—if 
they will not be subject to the laws 
of this country—as much of an 
American as I am, they have not a 
more determined opposer th.in they 
will find in me Thtv must be sub- 

j 

ordinate In all laws relating to trade 
and navigation especially, this is the 
mother countrv, thev are the chil¬ 
dren; they must ob(v, and we 
prescribe ’ 

This ad.ice had no ciTcct on 
Samuel Adams He sc|ucc/cd every 
ounce of propaganda out of the 
“BostonMassacre ’’The soldiers, de¬ 
fended by John Adams and given a 
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fair trial, were acquitted of murder, 
but Samuel had the “martyr” ver¬ 
sion printed in a series of articles 
On each successive Fifth of March 
—until the Fourth of July replaced 
It—the Sons of Liberty staged a 
procession to keep up resentment 
against the British One would de¬ 
liver a hot oration, and relics of the 
“massacre” would be displayed in 
the window of Paul Revere, who 
engraved a picture which shows the 
soldiers in line of battle firing a 
point-blank volley at 20 respectable 
citizens 

But It proved difficult to whip up 
resentment against Britain when 
the Colonies were enjoying the 
greatest prosperitv within memory 
Imports iiito New England alone 
had jumped from /, to £1 2 

million Poor harvests in Europe 
created a demand for American 
maize and wheat, to pay for them, 
British cuirency was sent to Amer¬ 
ica for the first time in history The 
annoying regulations of the customs 
commissioners had been relaxed so 
that there was an immense traffic of 
sloops and schooners between Colo¬ 
nial harbours—almost 1,000 entries 
at Boston in 1773 

John Hancock told the royal gov¬ 
ernor that he was finished with 
agitation John Ad.ims confided to 
his diarv “I shall certainly become 
more retired and cautious; I shaP 
certainly mind my own farm and 
my own business ” Ben Franklin, 
in England, begged his countrymen 
to keep quiet, he pointed out that 
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the North niinistrv had made a 
great contcision and that America 
could well atT()rd to bear the slight 
tax burden still placed upon her 
New \t)rk, too, quietened down 
Soldiers ot the garrison could now 
piomcnade their wrenches on the 
llalterv without danger ot insult or 
attack Philadelphia was calm as 
usual Virginia, wrote Thomas jet- 
terson, “seemed to tall into i state ot 
inscnsibilitv to our situation ” 

“It IS tt) be teared that the people 
will be S') .ice'ustomcd to bondage 
as to forget the\ were e\er free,” 
Samuel Adams wrote “Lvtrv day 
strengthens our opponents and 
weakens us ” 

The Tea Party 

To SOME, Adams acts and w'ords 
ring tahe, like those of an irre¬ 
sponsible rabble-rouser, greedy for 
power That impression is incorrect 
Adams had a perfectly coherent and 
reasonable policv The Hritish Gos- 
ernment, he beiieveel, wms clinching 
control over Coloni.il liberties by 
me'ans of the customs duties, which 
enabled it gradually to put crown 
appointees on the royal payroll 
lint this issue w'as r.ither and, 
rural taxpayers w'erc apt to say it 
was all right with them if the King 
p.ud the govcrnoi' Adams needed 
a spectacular emotional issue 

The ore remaining Townshtnd 
duty was that of threepence in the 
pound on tea entering the Colonies 
In five years the 13 Colonies had 
imported and paid duty on i,8V),6i5 
16& 


pounds ot tea At the same time a 
large amount was smuggled in, 
mostly from Dutch sources. Parlia¬ 
ment in May 1773 legalized a new 
arrangement which remoyed the 
duty on tea entering Britain and 
allowed the British hast India Com¬ 
pany to be Its e>wn exporter to the 
Colonics, doing away with the 
middlemen This would enable the 
H.ist India Ceimpany to undersell 
the smugglers and give the Colonial 
consumer cheaper tea 

It was ditlirult to lind a constitu¬ 
tional issue in this device to under¬ 
cut the tea-runners, but the radicals 
were equal to it They had all tlie 
summer to think it over, to write 
articles against the “illegal mono- 
poh” given the great chartered 
company, and to write poems about 
the “pestilential herb ” The East 
India Company made matters worse 
by consigning its teas to “safe” mer¬ 
chants, such as the sons of the 
governor in Boston, who were un¬ 
tainted by association with tlu Sons 
of Liberty 

So when the tea ships began lo 
. irnvc in four ports in December 
1773, the Sons of Liberty were 
ready In (charleston the tea was un¬ 
loaded, but kept under bond in a 
damp warehouse At Philadelphia 
and New York, the masters of the 
tea ships were “persuaded” to turn 
back without entering harbour 

The Boston Sons of Liberty, net¬ 
tled by a criticism heard in the 
South, th.it “Ikistonians were better 
at resolving what to do than doing 
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February 

what they resolved,” determined to 
put on a better show. They let the 
two tea ships sail into the harbour, 
bamutl Adams summoned a con- 
\ tntion ot committees of correspon¬ 
dence to meet at Old South Meeting 
House and back up what he planned 
to do The convention sent a mes 
sage to the governor demanding 
that he order the ships to take the 
tea back to Lngland—which was 
unlawful, since the ships had al¬ 
ready entered the customs limits 

When the governor’s refusal 
reached the mass meeting, Adams 
arose anti said, “This meeting can 
do nothing further to save the 
country ” Instantly a mob disguised 
as Mohawk Indians and negroes 
rushed down to the waterfront and 
emptied 342 big chests of precious 
tea into the harbour 

This Boston Tea Party had the 
calculated effect of irritating the 
British Ciovernmcnt into unwise 
acts of reprisal Easygoing Lord 
North, bored rather than irritated, 
wished to avoid trouble, but the 
King was lurioiis So was public 
opinion, and the North administra¬ 
tion could not stand unless it did 
something It looked as if appease¬ 
ment hatl twice failed and it was 
time for the mothe r country to er.ick 
down on her naughty child Parlia¬ 
ment in May and June passed the 
so-called Coercive or Intolerable 
Acts 

“The ihc IS now e.ist,” wrote the* 
King to Lord North “The Colonies 
must cither submit or triumph ” 
ijo 
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A Question of Power 

The Coerci\e Acts weic, in 
order the lioston Fort Act, which 
virtudll) blockaded Boston until it 
chose to pay hjr the dumped tea, the 
Massachusetts Closcrnment and Ad- 
ministratujn ot Justice Acts, chastis¬ 
ing that wjvward prcjvincc, and the 
Quartering Act, which empowered 
ro)al gosernois to eeimm.indecr 
private houses in any town f^or 
e]uartcring soldiers 

Although jxissed ncitlier in heat 
nor angci, these acts weic a prettv 
bald assertion ot power helmund 
Burke said that the leal intent ot the 
Boston Foil AlI was the nee'es-.it\ 
for \(.t ot Ft'W'c’i ” He was 

light From the das that unhapp\ 
law WMs passe el, the ejuestion lie- 
tween Britain anel the Fhirteen 
C'olonies wms simply who wctuld 
rule e>r ha\e the final sa\ ' All other 
ijucstions ot taxation and the like 
faded into the baekgiound 

The Qua I te ring Aet W'as intcnelcd 
to ease the militars oesupation toi 
ledeoats, who had been forced to 
sleep on boston (a>mmon The Cio\- 
einmcnt and Administration of |us- 
tiee Acts alte reeJ the government of 
Massachusetts h\ making tlie coun¬ 
cil (hitherto elected b\ the whole 
issemblv) appointive bv the gover¬ 
nor, to hold olTice during the King’s 
pleasure The same principle was 
extended re> all judges, marshals, 
sheriffs .ind justices of the peace, 
and the towms were feirbiddcn their 
favourite indoor sjioit of dehacing 

lyi 
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Colonial rights and appointing com¬ 
mittees of correspondence 

But It was the Boston Port Act 
that created the most widespread 
indignation and more definitely 
showed the h.ind of tyranny All 
customs officials were rtmosed to 
Salem and the guilt\ port was sealed 
up, even boat landings were illegal 
The law was enforced b\ a squadron 
of the Royal Naw and by two regi¬ 
ments (soon increased to five) un¬ 
der General Thomas Gage, who at 
the same time was appointed gover¬ 
nor and captain-general of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bav 

The effect was widespread To 
the surprise even of the Bostonians, 
other C'olonies vied in sending tcxid 
and monev for the relief of the 
blockaded town From South Caro¬ 
lina, for instance, came provisions to 
the value of £2,^00 Virginia sent 
8,f)oo bushels of maize and w^heat 
and several hundred barrels of flour, 
and with an asscmblv resolution of 



May 24, 1774, started rolling a ball 
which led to independence This 
resolution, drafted by Patrick 
Henry, Richard Henry Lee, George 
Mason and Thomas Jefferson, de¬ 
nounced the milittirv occupation as 
a “hostile invasion,” and designated 
June I, when the Port Act would go 
into elTect, as a “day of fasting, 
humiliation and pra^’r ” 

The Virginia assembly was 
promptly dissolved But before dis¬ 
persing to their homes the burgesses 
met at the Raleigh tavern in 
Williamsburg and resolved that “an 
attack made on (jne of our sister 


Colonies, to compel submission to 
arbitrarv taxes, is an attack made on 

a ’ 


all British America 
*ted thiir cc'tnmittee 


They instruc- 
of correspond¬ 


ence to exchange \kws with similar 


committees in other Colonies on the 


proprietv of summcjning a (Conti¬ 
nental C'ongress All the com¬ 
mittees were in favour, and the 


First C rinlinental Congress—which 
evolved into a federal government 
of a nation at war—met on Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1774, in Philadelphia 

Congress faced i delicate task 
America a>. a whole did not want 


independence, everv path to concili¬ 
ation must be kept open But Con¬ 
gress had to do something about the 
Coercive Acts, and also to suggest a 
peimanent solution of the struggle 
between libertas and tmpenum 
While It was debating, word reached 
Philadelphia, via Paul Revere’s sad¬ 
dlebags, of the sens.itional Suffolk 
resolutions passed by a convention 
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of the towns around Boston These 
dce'lared the Coercive Acts to be 
unconstitutional and void, urged 
Massachusetts to form a free state 
until and unless they were repealed, 
advised the pef)ple Uj irm them- 
sehes, and recommended economic 
sanctions against tkilam 

( ongress endorsed the SutTolk 
resolutions It issued a IXclaration 
of Rights slating that Americans 
were entitled to all liritish liberties, 
the n adopted an agreement v irtually 
eulting oil impoits trom Britain 
after December r, 1774, and expoits 
to Bnt.un alter September 10, 1775, 
if b> that time the t oercive Acts had 
not been repealed 

Government Action 

In Briimn, Ben|amin Franklin 
supported a commein-sense' sugges¬ 
tion to send a roval commission to 
find out what the Colonists leally 
wanted But Ring George would 
have none of it, he told Lord North 
that sending over a commission 
would look as it he were more afraid 
<jf Oingrcss than they of him 

The ne\r sensible suggestion came 
from William Pitt (^n January 20, 
1775, he moved in the House ot 
Lords to withdraw the British tr«>ops 
from Boston Lcniking “like an old 
Roman Senator, using with the 
dignitv of age, vei speaking with 
the tire of )outh” (as one jiresent 
reported), he made what is now 
reeogni/cd as one ot the greatest 
parliamentary orations (»f all time, 
declaring principles that apply to 


the nationalist revolutions of our 
da) as well as to those ot the 1770’s 
The Americans, he said, would 
never be reetinciled until the troops 
wt re withdraw n “\\ hat is our right 
to [icrsist in such cruel and vin¬ 
dictive measures against that loyal 
and le spec table people'" Americans 
had been abused, misrepresented 
.ind traduced in Parliament in the 
m<jst atrocious m.inner And how 
had thtv beh.ived under this piovo- 
catioii'- “With unexampled pa¬ 
tience, with unparalleled wisdom " 

I he C ontinental Congress, for 
sagaeit), moderation, manl) spirit 
ind honoui, “shines unrivalled ” 
All attem[)ts Ut establish despotism 
o\e' sii^h a mights nation must be 
vain But ‘thele IS no time to be lost 
Nav, while I .im now speaking the 
decisive blow may be stiuek, and 
millions an involved in the conse- 
ejuence leais, perhaps ages, will 
not heal the w'ounds ” 

Anel the Duke of Richmond in 
the same debate warned, “^011 may 
spre id In^, svvoid and desolation, 
but that w'lll not be government No 
people can ever be made to submit 
to a form ot government they say 
thev will not receive ” 

1 he House ot C ommons debated 
a petition signed by hundreds ot 
Biitish merch.ints to repeal the Co¬ 
ercive Acts Ldmund Burke deliv- 
eietl the hrst of his tamous s|xeehcs 
on leconciliation with America But 
the motion to repe.il was lost 

Next. Pitt managed to have intio- 
duced in the Lowxr House a bill 
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which WDuld prcbcrvc Parliamcn- philosopher .md ousted him from 

tary control of trade and navigation, his job as deputy postmaster-general 

but recognize the Continental Con- in America, but they looked on him 

gress as a legal body The Coercive as a “fixer ” I’hrce intermediaries, 

Acts and the tea dutv would be re- one .1 sister of Admiral Lord Howe, 

pealed, Hoston set free, C'olonial hinted in the course ()f chess g.imes 

judges would be appointed during and social conversation that if 

gCH)d behaviour, and the sanctitv of Franklin would act .is mediator he 

Colonial charters guaranteed This “might exact anv reward in the 

bill conceded every pnielical point power of government tc bestow 

for whi.h C'(ingress had contended They even offered / i,Soo as down 
If it h.id b(cri passed, there would pavmcnl 

have been no w.ir and no Declara- F’lanklin replied tli.it unless the 
tion of Independence Hut the bill C'oercivi Ads were re peak d and the 
was roundlv defeated army was withdrawn from Ilosion, 

The North ministry attempted a evcntiod \lmighty could not bung 

secret negotiation in London with about .1 recoricili.ition The minis- 

Hcnjamin Franklin Lord North try's assumption that money .ind in- 

and his friends had .ibused the tluence cOuld settle everything so 
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disgusted Fninklin, hillitrlo j mod- 
(.rate working for ptatL, that he be¬ 
came an out-and-out radical for 
American independence 
Time was running out Pitt 
warned Parliament on February i, 
“C'lreat Dritain and Amerka were 
.ilread\ in martial arra\, waiting for 
the signal Uj tngage in a contest in 
which ruin .md deslriution must be 
the ineMtablc consequence to both ” 
joseph Warren on the 2()lh wrote 
from boston to a friend in London, 
“It is not vet too late to accommo¬ 
date the dispiit*' amieablv but it 
once (k'ncral CJagc should lead his 
troops int(» the eountrv, with design 
to enf( rcc the late Acts oi Parlia¬ 
ment, (ire.it Britain ma\‘take her 


leave of all America ’ That is exact¬ 
ly what (lage was planning to do 

Shot Heard Round the World 

The Promvce of Massachusetts 
b.iy had become virtually indepen¬ 
dent in October, when the assembly, 
dissolved b\ Governor Ckige, met at 
Concord as a provincial congress 
under the presidency of John Han¬ 
cock 

Tins congress took over the gov¬ 
ernment, Ignoring Ckige and his 
newly appointed council It appoint¬ 
ed a treasurer to collect taxes, and a 
committee of safetv Boston was full 
of redco.its and the harbour bristled 
with masts of naval vessels sent to 
entorcc the Boston Port Act, but 
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outside the town the royal governor 
could exert no authority All 
winter long the committee ol safety 
eollcLtcd arms and munitions, or¬ 
ganized and drille'd sele«-led militia 
(the minulcmen) tin instant action, 
set up a svstem ot intelligence to 
anticipate anv British m<>\e, and 
pic paled to resist anv attempt ot the 
mval ‘*o\ernment to take over the 
interior 

In earlv April 1775, < leneial Ciage 
sent lohn Howe irom Boston to spv 
out the state ot the eountrvside On 
Ills wav, Howe called at .1 small 
house he side the ro.id, inhabited bv 
an old man and his wnte 'fhe man 
was I leaniin; a gun 

“1 asktd him,” vviote Howe, 
what he was going to kill, .is hi 
was so old I should not think he 
eoLild tike siglit at .mv game, he 
s.iicl till le vv.is a lloi k ot 11 dio its .it 
Boston, v\ lucli he e\pei ti el Would lx 
litre soon, hi meant to iiv anel hit 
somi ot llum, as he evpected lh<v 
Woiild bi verv gootl i irgtls 

“I isketl the old min how he e\- 
pcetid to light, he s iiel, ‘Ojxn held 
lighting 01 anv othei wav to kill 
them icdeoats'’ 1 .iskcd him how 
old he w.is, he said, ‘Seventv-seve n, 
ind never w.is kii'ed vet ’ The e>ld 
man s.ivs, '()ld woman pul in the 
bullet poinh I haneltul ot buckshot, 
IS I iindeist.inel the hnglish like in 
issortmeiit ot jilums I ’ ” 

(lage tliel not heeel the vV.irmng 
do tie slrov piliiot munitions at 
t oiuorel he tlispilchetl .i stiong tle- 
tail unelei \la)oi John Pitcairn on 


the night oi April 18-19, ^775 
Revere and other riders roused the 
countryside alting their route, and 
minuttmen were on the march by 
break ot day as far away as New 
Hampshire and C’onneetieut When 
Major Pitcairn, atler marching his 
redcoats all night, reached Lexing¬ 
ton, he tound a grim band of men 
lined up on the village common 
The British halted 
I'he Major ened, “Disperse, ye 
rebels, disjxrscl” Someone, to this 
dav nobodv knows who, tired a shot 
trom behind a stone wall Firing 
then became general, and by the 
time the iTunutemen dispersed they 
had leti eight dead on the green 
d he British continued theirmarch 
to C'oncord where, .is in Emerson’s 
poem, 

the enihaiikd farmers stood, 
\iul hred the shot heard round 
the world 

And do not imagine that it tailed 
to go round the world The loc.il 
version of the storv, reporting an 
unpiovoked massacre ot peaceful 
1 . 1 1 UK IS, ic.n.htil k ngland ii days 
before Ciage's oilicial icport, and it 
r.iised a tuiore against the North 
government St,nl south trom New 
Engl.ind bv switt expresses, the 
storv strengthened the patriot cause 
evervwhere, md in Virginia and 
North C arolina civil war broke out 
d’he Pans papers gave full details, 
h* re were ^rouliled waters in which 
Fr.mce might tish with jirotit In 
Venice, the leading news sheet 

>77 
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published an account ot la grande 
scatamucta a Concordia 

And, years later, after a poet had 
woven the stor) into “The Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere,” it travelled 
the rest of the way round the world 
When all America was buzzing 
with the news ot Lexington and 
Concord, the Second Continental 
Congress met at Philadelphia on 
May lo, 1775 N(j more distinguished 
group ot men e\cr assembled in the 
eountr) The two Adamses and John 
Hancock c imc Irom the scat ot war, 
Henry, Jefferson, \\ ashington, Lee 
tiom Virginia Pennsyhania, the 
key colonv, had a delegation that in¬ 
cluded John Diekinson, Robert 
Morris and the \cnci.ible Pranklin 
lohn Hancock, the New England 
gentleman ot torlune possessing 
gracious manners and an impressise 
signature, was chosen president 
('ongress still took a lint W'hieh 
left the w'ay open to conciliation U 
approved tlie hot war that had bro¬ 
ken out in M.iss.ieluiseIts, aelopted 
the mililia bcMeging the redcoats 
I'l Poston as the “Arm\ ot the L^ni- 
ted ( (jh'nies, appoinkd C^olonel 
< jcorgc \\ ashington coinmandcr-in- 
ehiet, sent Ikncdiet Arnold across 
the Maine wilder'icss in the expecta¬ 
tion of bringing in t'.inida as the 
touileenth colons, ind authori/cd 
other war-likc acts A .11 in the King’s 
name * 

I'o txpkiin this ineonsistencv, 
Congress issued i Dtck.ration on 
the Causes ot Taking L Arms It 
assured fellow sub}ecls in other 


parts of the empire, “We mean not 
to dissolve that union which has so 
long and so happily subsisted be¬ 
tween us We have not raised armies 
with ambitious designs of separation 
from Great Britain, and establishing 
independent States We fight not feir 
glory or tor conquest ” But ‘ we are 
reduced to the alternative ot chcxis- 
ing .m unconditional submission to 
the tyranny ot irritated ministers, or 
resistance by force The latter is our 
choice ” 

The majority in Congress sineere- 
1\ hoped that firmness and fighting 
spirit on the American side would 
cause the House of Commons to 
vote down Loid North’s shabby 
group, and th.it the King would call 
to pow'cr someone like Pitt, who 
when he heard the news of Lcxing- 
t»in and C.oncord exclaimed, “I re¬ 
joice that America has resisted 
\\ ashington started north from 
Philadelphia on June 23 to lake com¬ 
mand of the aimy He W'as met en 
route In the Stirling news ot the 
Battle ot Bunkei Hill 
In Mav, Ctcncral Ciagc had re¬ 
ceived rcintr»recmcntsvvhu h brought 
the British force in Boston up to 
10,000, not including the sailors and 
maiines in Admu.il tiraves’ fleet 
()n I line 12,( lagc Jssiicd a pro* lama 
tion to the “mtatuated multitudes” 
who “with a prejxjsteious p.irade 
aflcct to hold the army besieged,” 
promising p.irdon to all who would 
lav down their .irms, except Jofm 
H ineoek and Samuel Vdams 

Actuallv the atm\ of homespun 
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militia, which included a few good 
engineers, had the British hemmed 
in on every land side except Charles¬ 
town , and their iortifying of Breed’s 
(not Bunker’s) Hill on the night of 
June i775» brought on the 

battle This was the first real stand- 
up fight between raw New England 
troops and British regulars, and 
although the redciiats won the hill, 
they lost 1,054 killed and wounded 
out of 2,200 engaged, against Ameri¬ 
can losses of 441 out of an estimated 
^,200 engaged 

“A dear bought vietorv,” wrote 
Cieneral C'linton—“anothe'r such 
w'ould have ruined us ” And Cjen 
eral Ciage wrote home ruetulh, 
“Those people shewa spirit and eon 
duet against us thev never shewed 
against the French ’’ Thus,although 
Bunker Hill was a taetie.il victoiv 
tor the Biitish, it was .1 strategic and 
moial victor\ tor the Americans It 
aroused a spirit ot exultation and 
confidence throughout America 
Washington assumed ce>mmand at 
( ambrulge (Jii |uU 2, and began a 
remarkably successlul job ot whip¬ 
ping seime 15,000 undiseiplined 
militia into an armv 

Divided Loyalties 

Nfvriv 14 months elapsed be¬ 
tween the opening ol the war and 
the Declaration ot Indepeiielenee 
Lovaltics were being torn ap.irt No 
eolonv had ever thrown otl de'jicn- 
eleiice 0.1 a mother country, or even 
wished to Independence meant sail 
iiig forth on an uncharted sea All 
180 


the mystic chords ot memory which 
(as Abraham Linceiln said) make a 
people one, responded to such his¬ 
toric names and events as Magna 
Carta, Queen Elizabeth, the Bill of 
Rights, Drake, Marl boreiugh, \\ ol 1 c 
Dared one break with all British 
memoiies and glories' 

It was a h.ird chtnee tor a man 
who read and thought, easy only t(>r 
the savage or illiterate It one looked 
into the Bible tfir guidante, there 
was St Beter in his First Epistle 
urging his tioek “Submit your¬ 
selves to every ordinance ot man tor 
till Lord’s sake ’’ As tree men, said 
he, you ait not to use “vour liberty 
tor a cloak ot malieiousness, but as 
the servants ot tiod Honour .ill 
men Pear Ciod Honour the 
King ’’ 

What could be more txplicit' 
W ere not sfime of the vSons ot Lib¬ 
erty using liberty lor “a cloak ol 
maliciousness ' I’here is even .i 
touch oi nostalgia in lcllers.*n’s 
draft ot the Declaration ot Indeptn- 
eltnce “W’c might have been .1 free 
and a grt.it ptoj^le togithei 

The appeaiaiiee ot (.oninion 
SefJM, i remarkable pamphlet by 
Thomas Paine, a middle-class Paig- 
Iish Quaker, brought the discussion 
to a crisis ( omplete independence 
was the only real guarantee for 
Am'man liberty, he w'rote An in¬ 
dependent America could trade with 
the whole world, manutaeture what 
she liked and isolate herselt trcjm 
Old World br.iwls “A. thirst fo 
ibsolute power is the natural disease 
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of monarchy,” and George III, as a 
brutal tyrant, had violated the “con¬ 
tract” between him and the people 
to protect their rights 
These arguments won over 
George Washington, who had been 
toasting the King nightly at his offi¬ 
cers’ mess And the movement for 
independence received another im¬ 
portant boost from a Virginia con¬ 
vention composed of the old house 
ot burgesses, now sitting by itselt 
Meeting in Williamsburg in Ma) 
177^), the members were outraged bv 
the news that the King was sending 
12,000 ('icrman merecnancs to put 
down the rebellion The convention 
instructed its elelegates in the Con¬ 
tinental (>ongrcss “to declare the 
Uniteel ('olonies tree and indepen¬ 
dent states,” and adopted the Vir¬ 
ginia bill fit rights, parent of all 
American bills of rights The Vir¬ 
ginia resolutions were read in Con¬ 
gress, and, on June 7, Richard 
He nr\ Lee moved the Independence 
rest lulion 

That these United Colonies 
art, ind ol right ought to be, 
Ituitpendent States that all 

pfilitical connexion between them 
anti the Stale of CJreal Britain, is 
and ought to he, totally dissolved 

Declaration of Independence 

( ovf.REss appointed a committee 
of five to prepare a Declaration of 
Independence Thomas Jefferson, 
john Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Rogei Sherman and Robert Living¬ 
ston The committee delegated to 


Jefferson the task of making the first 
draft 

Between the day when he com¬ 
pleted his rough copy and June 28, 
when the report ot the committee ot 
five was presented to Congress, 
manv alterations were made bv 
Adams and Franklin and b) jeffer' 
son himself 

One clause referring to the use of 
Hessians to pur down the rebellion 
originall) read, “Scots and foreign 
mercenaries,” since a kilted High¬ 
land regiment had alreadv been sent 
to Boston At that, the Reveremd 
john Witherspoon, the onlv clcrg\- 
man in the Congress, sprang to his 
feet and said that he would not have 
the Scottish nation insulted So 
“Scots and” wa<: deleted 

“I turned to neither book nor 
pamphlet while writing the Decla¬ 
ration,” said Jefferson, but the 
principles and language eif John 
Locke’s Stiond 1 native of Gov¬ 
ernment were so much a part of his 
mind thaJ; iinconscioush he thought 
and wrote like Locke The basic 
theory of the Declar.ition was that 
eif the “social contract” as the 


Thomas Paine 
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prcLcdtnt and justification for 
Uostrnmcnt Hut there arc certain 
nights of which no gi>ve*rnme*nt can 
de'prne* mankind, it a prince dis¬ 
regards these rights, he dissolses the 
efimpaet, and his subjects may 
throw oli their allegiance This 
doctrine was a godsend to those 
patriots who could not get over 
their duc\ to honour the King 
letTerson imprtnedon Locke,who 
emphasized that man entered politi¬ 
cal socieU to protect his property, 
b\ the statement 

Wc holil these truths to be self- 
cMtlent. that all men are created* 


equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness 

The beauty and cogency of this 
preamble, reaching back to remotest 
antiquity and forward to an indefi¬ 
nite future, haie lifted the hearts of 
millions of men and will continue 
to do so 

Tht Declaration was adopted on 
the estning of lul> 4, lyyb Printed 
copies were sent next dav to the for¬ 
mer Colonies—ntiw states—and to 
the army The Declaration was read 


Dfhiil from '"'Duleirdtion nj ludefhndcmt" hv John Trumbull 
Lift lo n^ht ('ktarulin^} 'John Adam\, Roi^tr Slurman, Robtit 
Lu 7 hntuin Jpfffrwn, BtntJmin Ermklm, {uaftd 7i^hl\ Jnhn Ilamnck 
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tmm the bakonv ot Independence 
H.ill on Juh H, .ind on ihc 19th, 
Congre'ss \oted to have it signed 

After the dexlaiation, most of 
W'ashington's arm) expcetcd to be 
discharged, (jeorge III should ha\c 
giscn up when he read the ringing 
words ol 1 homas Jederson * liut the 
war went cjn Franee jinned as an 
all), and again most Americans ev 
peeted to go home and let the 
French finish the lighting but the 
w'ar went cai John Adams was not 
heeded wdn.n he wrote in i\.pril 
1776 “\\ c shall ha\c a long, obstin¬ 
ate .ind blcu)cl\ war to go through 

Jt was a true eisil w'ar A stiong 
minoritv Americans w'ho called 
ihernseKes Lo\.ilists (^anel b\ their 
enemies weie called I ones 1 sup 
ported the mothei coiintr), and 
there w.is much tighling between 
Loyalist and Patriot b.inds 

P ami lies w'ere dnidcd Nearly 

j 

e\eiv leading Ameiican —Adams, 
Lee, Washington, ['ranklin and Jef- 
terson -had Lo\alisr kinsmen, and 
there were also manv thousand 
farmers, artisans and shopkeepcis 
on the King’s side In Hrit.iin, 
s\mpath\ with the American cause 
was widespre.id Vhcc-Admiral Kep- 
pel, Cicneral (.onwiv and (leneral 
Sir JetTrev Amherst refused to serve 
against America Charles lames I-o\ 
adopted blue and bull for the colours 
of the \V big opposition, bec.uise 
ihev weie those of Washington’s 
uniform 

The numbeis of L»)\.ilists saricd 
from colons *■') colon) 'I wcj factors 


that had no visible effect on .1 man’s 
choice were race and language The 
negroes in general remained faith¬ 
ful to their masters, Cerman-Amer- 
leans contributed then share to the 
King, who after all was a German 
Lven the Irisli were fai from united 
on the Patriot side A big Loyalist 
corps, Loid Kawdon’s Volunteers of 
Ireland, did s.iliant work for years, 
and the first New \ork St Patrick’s 
O.iv p.ii.uJe on record was staged bv 
500 members (jf tins corps in lyyc^ 

W'henesei a Hiitish arm) held 
firm, Losalisls ifotked to its protec¬ 
tion, but w hen the troops evacuated, 
lhe\ had to lease tcjo, 01 suffer ven¬ 
geance from the Patriots Hut bs far 
the greater number of Losalists 
Stas e(I m America H a Leisalist W'as 
discreet, kejit his mouth shut, paid 
his taxes, letrained frtjm spsing or 
enlisting in partisan raids, it was 
possible for him to stav at home 
with no damage other than to his 
pride And thousands did 

“Cornwallis is Taken!” 

Tml vsiMtR of 17H0—Hi marked 
the nadir of the Ameiican cause 
Britain, controlling the sea, could 
throw in troops anvwhere she chose 
If CoinwMllis managed to establish 
•mother b,ise on C'hesape ike 13a), 
she Would possess ever) major 
American sexiport c'xec'pt Boston 

The Preneh alliance held prosed 
.1 bitter dis.ippointment Roeham- 
beau’s French expcdition.iry fore, 
had be( n in Newport since the 
summer, but lor want of sea power 
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W ashingtiui knew not how or 
w'hcre to employ these French 
regulars Congress seemed impotent 
to raise men or money Many 
Amerieans liegan to aeeept the prob- 
abiliU ot deteat 

Washington was more discour¬ 
aged than at an\ other period ol the 
w.ir In hisdiarv lor Ma\ i, 1781 he 
summan/ed the situation 


In . word—instead ot having 
evervlhiiig in readiness to take the 
lit Id. vve have nothing, aiuJ in¬ 
stead ot having the prospeet ot a 
gloiious otTensive campaign hc- 
lort us, vve have a bewildered and 
gloomv dctensive one—unless we 
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should rcvtive a povv'erlul aid ot 
ships land troops aiiil money from 
ourgeneiou allies 

'let presenlK a new and ladiant 
light shone trom bianee Louis W'l 
decided to e(»mmit the ma)or part of 
his naw to supp( rt Washington 
I v\( ntv liiie-oM>alllt shijis iindi r 
a great tignting sailor, Rear-Ad 
miral the Count de (iiasse, de- 
[1 irted tiorn iJrest in M.ik h 1781 
There ndlowed a la'iltless pattern 
/d8 


ot eo-operation between two allied 
armies and two Freneh fleets 

On August W'ashington’s and 
Roch.imbcau’s armies began march¬ 
ing through Philadelphia. Every¬ 
thing now depended on whether dc 
Cirasse could keep the British fle’et 
out t>t the Chesapeake Bay long 
enough to allow the Franco-Amtri- 
ean arm\, and Lafa)ette’s contin¬ 
gent, to surround Cornwallis at 
^ orkiown W'ashmgton was very, 
very ariMous C)n September 2 he 
wiute to Lala\ctte, “I am distressed 
heVOlid expressum, to know what is 
become ol the Chiiint dc (irasse ” 

T hree da\s later when he reached 
Chester, PeiinsvKani.i, he received 
news that de (rrasse had arrived at 
the* Chesape ike CLipes 'I he Fre*neh 
olfleer who biuiighi word said that 
he* had never >een a man e\pre*ss 
such )o\ “W ashington acted like a 
vliild whose ever> wish had been 
gralilied " 

rile siege ol ^ orktown was < on- 
duited .ie(ording to iht book, wnth 
11 doubts, treiKhes, hoin-works, 
sips, mines and Lountermines 
'I hete wan gallant sorties and 
counter attacks, one h d by Lieuten- 
anr-( olonel Alexander Hamilton 
C asuallies ware light on both sides, 
lull Cornw.illis, a gf)od professional 
si.ldur, knew wlien he was beaten 
On October r<) he surreneltied Ins 
entiie force One b\ one the British 
regiments, .iltei laving doW'n their 
aims, m in hed back to camp be¬ 
tween IW'o lines, one ot A.merie'an 
soldieis, tin other e»l Freneh, wlille 
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tlic milit.irv bands pla)td a senes of 
mclanLliul) tunes, including one 
which all rccogni/cd .is “The World 
Turned L’psidc Down ’’ 

I.ata\clte amiounctd “The play 
is o\ci, the litth act has come to 
an end ” Licutcnant-(.'oh)ncl Tench 
1 ilghm.in c.irricd Washington’s 


Sintniiliy (>1 LonI ( mnnalhs at hnklrntti^ 

dispatch lo ('ongrtss .it Philadel¬ 
phia, .innouiicing the great event 
Arris ing .it ^ .i ni on (Ktober 22, he 
lippeel oil .in ol i German night- 
vv.iu hm.in, wln) awoke the slumber¬ 
ing Phii.ielelphi.ins b\ stumping 
tlinnigh the streets with his lantern, 
bellowing “li.isht dree oglock, 
uiid (joins.illis 1st gedakeii'” 
Wineh>ws tlcw ope n, candles were 
111 , cili/ens poured into the streets 
and (mbraced one another, and 


after dav broke. Congress .issembltd 
and attended a serviec of thanks- 
giving 

Birth of a New Era 

WiiFN Lord North heard the 
news at 10 Downing Street, on No- 
\ember 2=), he threw up his arms as 


b\ John Irumhull 

though hit in the breast b\ a musket 
ball and cried, “O God I It is all 
oser*’’ 

lUit it took more than a year and 
,i h.iU to end a war that had c\ 
tended te) .ilmeist evers part of the 
world, and in which Britain was 
fighting not onl) the Uniteel States 
but France, Spain and the Nethei 
l.mds 

The new lepublic was hailed with 
enthusiasm in Biit.iin and Europe 
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The Old Whigs tell th.it Washing¬ 
ton’s \alour had s.i\cd them from a 
loyal despotism, and no later lint- 
ish meinarch ever aspired to the 
power that (George 111 exereised be¬ 
tween 1774 and 17H1 The Freiieh 
intelligentsia hailed the triumph ot 
liberty .md leasein over tradition .ind 
aiitoeracv, the\ lookeel torward to 
lining the same thing tor their own 
eoLintrv Liberals everywhere, tilled 
with an unsatisfied, longing tor 
liberty, ei]M.ilily .me! the rule ot 
re*ason, felt that the tiiumph ot the 
Amerieaii Republie portended a 
new order tor old Kurope 


The') were right As the historian 
Lord Aeton stated, “It was from 
Ameriea that the plain ideas that 
men ought to mind their own busi¬ 
ness, anel that the n.ition is respon¬ 
sible to 1 leaven lor the acts ot the 
Stale —-lele.IS long locked in the 
bre.isl »>t solitary thinkers, and hid- 
ilen among Latin tolios—burst forth 
like a eonejueror upon the world 
they well destined to transform, 
under tlu title ot the Rights ot Man 
.mil till jiniKiple gained giound, 
th.it a nation lan ntcct abandon 
iti fatt to an authoiity it lannot 
Contiol" IHLEMD 


Svnipfnmu J\v hiho/is 

: 7 n ioiin\MN<, IS iiip'iiiol III iiioiivnimis wot ks sluilv eii^iiiiei alter 
a visit to a svin|)lioiiv coiu iii at llii Koval 1 esiiv il 11 ill in 1 oiulon 

I 01 I(aisiiierahli periods the tour oboe pla)ers had nothing to do The 
nunibei shouUl he reiluced and the work spread moze evenly over the 
whole ot the concert, thus eliminating peaks ot .ictivtty 

All the 12 violins were playing identical notes, this seems unnecessary 
dupluMrion The staff ot this section should be diastically cut It a larger 
volume ot soiii'd i'. required, it kjuKI lx obtamed by eliciionic apparatus 
Much ellort w.is .ibsoibed in the pliymg of dt mi-seniK]uavers, this 
seeirs to be an unnecissaiv letniemein It is recommeiuled that all notes 
should h* loundtd up to the nearest semiquivei It this vveic done it 
woultl lx possible to use trainees and lowxr-gr.ule operatives moit 
extensively 

Theie seems to be too much repetition ol some muacal passages Scores 
shoulel be drastieally pruned No iisiiul puipost is serveel bv repeating on 
the horns a passage whnli has alieadv been handled by the strings It is 
estimated that it all reilundant passiges weie eliminated ihe whole con- 
leit-iime (»t two hours lould lx reiluced to 20 minutes aiul there would 
be no neetl tfx an interval 

The eeinductor agrees generally w'lth these recommendations, but ex- 
pre>sed the opinion that there might be some falling of! in box oll'ice 
receipts In that unlikely event it should be possible to close sections of the 
luditonum cntirelv, with a constcpiential saving of overhead expenses, 
light, attf Lidants, e tc If the vv.irst came to the w'oist, the whole thing could 
be abandoned and the public could go to the Royal Albert Hall insicael 
792 
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smoother, safer Superior quality batt¬ 
eries that you can always depend on 




YOUR GUIDE IN DARKNESS 

Estrela Batteries Limited 


















In Ind 1 oily KAMANIS offer i complete 
integrated service in tnnsniiss on line 
engineering dtsgnirg fibricitiig galvi 
r s ng test ng i d ertetng trnsmissioi 
rowers aid other equ pme it KAMAN S 
offer 1 sum of pioneering exper ence top 
notch engineer ng sk II modern produc 
t on and testi ig fic hties and critical 
Quality Control to ensure thoroughly 
dependable transn ssion equipment 
I^AMANIS traismission line towers 
lenal masts sub station structures and 
'ailway electr ification track structures play 
1 significant part in India s power and rural 
development projects carry the stamp 

af KAMANIS trusted qua! ty to overseas 
Tiarkets' 


KAMANI ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
LIMITED, Agra Road Kurla Bombay 70 AS 
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— Symbol 


of Industrial Vitality 



ALLWYN A.T.900 260 litres 









ALLWYN FOR tRILLIANT NEW IDEAt! 
AUWYN SPRINGCOOL 124 litres 
THE ONLY REFRIGERATOR WITH A 
BUILT-IN WATER COOLER 

* The whole inside is free for food- 
the water's stored on top! * No more 
opening the refrigerator every so 
often for a bottie of water! * Just 
touch the button and suddenly, cold, 
cold water I 

Rs. 1JZ40 (excise duty and local 
taxes, extra) 


Water tank 


Pull-out 

top” li 

i 

Drip tray^f j I 


WHEN YOU CATER BY THE HUNDRED' 
ALLWYN COOLETTE 180 litres . 

REVOLUTIONARY NEW IDEA FOR 
HOTELS. RESTAURANTS 

Chills bottles by the hundred 
Automatic temperature control 
chills bottles to right temperature, 
quicker * 2 types of racks to take 
all bottles, big or small * Also 
available, Allwyn Coolette 
124 litres 




THE HYDERABAD ALLWYN 
METAL WORKS LTD. 

Sanatnagar, Hyderabad 18 















new names for world renowned 
air conditioners 


KELVINATOR LEONARD 

cornen in the new name comes in the new name 



9-A, C:onnaught Place, New Delhi-1 
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special snark Ip I p,..,. -V ^^‘'>i-a-C ola has ih.it st — 


CRISP AND ( nni i 

special sparkle' Every sin”'f ‘*ial 

a refreshin'rncvv feeling L‘ickS?m>011 
^el-cous Coca..o,a L 
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ft Pays to Increase 
Your Wsrd Power 

By Peter Funk 

You PROB\BLY recognize many more words in reading than you usually use 
in everyday speech or writing Most of those in this list will be familiar 
Tick the w’ord or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key w'ord 
Answers are on page 12 


(1) haughty (haw' ti)—A indifferent 
B careless C rude D proud 

(2) serpentine (ser' pen tine)—A offen- 
si\e B unlucky C twisting D re¬ 
sourceful 

(Mj cosmos fkoz' mosj—A universe B 
theological term L astrological sign 
D compleMon 

(4^ superlative (su per' la tiv)—A lavish 
B eserlasting C surplus D supreme 

(5) demure tde mur') - A hesitant B 
modest C self-conscious D dainty 

(H) peruse (pc rooz')—A to take advant¬ 
age of B skim through C rtad care¬ 
fully D plan 

(7) commendable fko mend' a b’l)—A 
praiseworthy B advisable C tentative 
D satisfactory 

(K) deflect (de flekt')— \ to turn aside 
B damage C imitate D desert 

(‘I) occult (fi kult')—A idolatrous B per¬ 
taining to the supernatural C oriental 
D unorthodox 

(10) incur (in ker')—A to refuse to ac¬ 
cept B encroach C bring upon one¬ 
self D discover 


^^11) irrelevant (ir rtl' e vant)—A sense¬ 
less B sacrilegious C different D in- 
applieable 

1,12) auspicious (aw'spi'shus)—A favour¬ 
able B gullible C convenient D 
doubtful 

(13) atrophy fat' ro fi)—A to win a pri/e 
B w iste aw ay C harden U grow 

(14) oblique (o bleek')—A complicated 
B hidden C slanting D sarcastic 

(15) derelict fder' e likt) - A imprope 
B abandoned C thoughtless U ob¬ 
noxious 

(16) appalling (a pawl' mg)—A awe¬ 
inspiring B enshrouding C saddening 
D dismay ing 

(17) dormant (dor' mant)—A inactive 
B pretending C sterile D Arm 

(IH) confront (kon frunf)—A to hide 
from B meet face to face C stare 
dow n D compare 

(19) contrite (kon' trite) —A remorseful 
B complaining C joyous D fretful 

(20) vehement (ve' i ment )—\ earned 
B over-stimulated C forceful D 
reasoned 


(A cu turn to paqr i z) 




one of the 
biggest Banks 
inthewoild? 




That’s right. But at First National 
City Bank bigness is not important. 
Friendliness N You’re not just a number to us. 
We know you by your name. And we print it 
on all your cheques, o There’s a smile in our 
service not just on our faces. No waiting. No 
Tokens. Your cheque is cashed straightaway. 


It’s the kind of promptness you expect 
j'rom an international bank. □ Yes, you are a 
VIP when you have a Savings Account at 
First National City Bank. And your money 
earns handsome interest. Save with Citibank 
...in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 




Lintas-FNCB 9-483 
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Avoid leaka ge, 
seepage . dampness 

in buildings 

and storage tanks 

with 



ACCs 

cement waterproofing 
additive 

Only I kg of Accoproof is to 
be used with 50 kg of cement 

Being in the form of fine powder, 

Accoproof mixes intimately 
with cement in the normal process 
of making mortar and makes it 
impervious to moisture. 

Expert after-sales technical 
service available free on request 

AccoprooT is readily available from 
THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY OF INDIA LTD 
and Its Distributors 

THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 
The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited 




It Pays tD Increase 
Your VNford Power 

Answers to the quiz on page 9 


(1) haughty—D Disdainfully proud, arro¬ 
gant, scornful of others, as, a haugnty 
bearing French haut^ “high ” 

(ii) serpentine— C Twisting, winding, 
sinuous, as, a serpentine path Latin 
serpens, “snake, serpent ” 

(3) cosmos—A The universe as a har¬ 
monious uholc, as, man’s lowly place 
in the cosmos Greek kosmos, “ordcfi 
world ’’ 

(4) superlative—D Supreme, of the 

highest degree, superior, as, superlative 
fudgement Latin xuperlativus, from super- 
latus, “excessive ’’ 

(5) demure - B Modest or sedate, shv, 
afTectedh retiring, as, a demute young 
woman Middle I nghsh 

(b) peruse—C To read carefully or atten¬ 
tively, stud), as, to peruse ^ document 
Middle English perusen 

(7) commendable--A Worthy of praise 
or favourable mention, as, a commend¬ 
able performance Latin commendare, “to 
entrust with ” 

(8) deflect—A To turn aside or bend, 
change the direction of, as, to deflect a 
blow Latin ekflectere 

(9) occult—B Pertaining to the super¬ 
natural , mysterious, beyond ordinary 
understanding, as, ctcult power Latin 
occuhus, “concealed ’’ 

(10) incur— C To bring upon oneself, usu¬ 
ally with unpleasant consequences, be¬ 
come habit o or for, as, to incur a debt 
Latin meurrete, “to run into ” 


(11) irrelevant—D Inapplicable, not per¬ 
tinent, inappropriate, as, an irrelevant 
statement Latin in-, “not,” and relevare, 
“to lighten ” 

(12) auspicious—A Favourable, propi¬ 
tious, attended by a good omen or sign, 
as, an auspicious beginning Latin aus- 
picium, “divination or augury based on 
observation of birds ” 

(13) atrophy—B To waste away, wither 
“Without exercise, muscles tend to 
atrophy ” Greek atrophia, “wastingaway ” 

(14) oblique -C Slanting, as, an oblique 
angle Also, figuratively, not straight- 
forw ard, indirect, devious, underhanded, 
as, an oblique remark Latin obliquus, 
“slanting, sideways ” 

(15) derelict—B Abandoned, neglected, 
also, negligent, careless, as, to be derelict 
in fine’s duty Latin derelictus, from 
derelinquere, “to forsake ” 

(16) appalling—D Dismaying, shocking, 
arousing horror, as, an appalling disaster 
Old French apaltr, “to grow’ pale ” 

(17; dormant—A Inactive, quiet, sleep¬ 
ing, as, a dormant talent Latin dormire, 
“to sleep ” 

(18) confront—B To meet face to face, 
face boldly or defiantly, as, to cunjront a 
problem L«tin con-, “together,” and 
Jrons, “forehead ” 

(19) contrite—A Remorseful, penitent, 
humbly repentant, as, a contrite apology 
Latin contritus, from conterere, “to grind, 
bruise ” 

(20) vehement—C Forceful, passionate, 
intense, as, i vehement speech I atm ve¬ 
hement, “violent ” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-19 correct excellent 

18-16 correct good 

15-13 correct fair 
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How to make a trip 
to Europe- 
the ea^way. 





Some people have to 
be in Europe fast 

Others have plenty of timfe and 
want to make many stopovers along 
the way—for business and pleasure 
Whatever your needs, next time 
you're travelling to Europe, fly with 
the world’s most experienced air¬ 
line It’s a great convenience 
Here’s why it makes sense 
Pan Am leaves for Europe from 
both Calcutta and New Delhi Pan 
Am has westbound flights to man> 
of the majoi cities in Europe And 
Pan Am can write your ticket to any 
European destination When you 
fly to Europe with Pan Am you 
don’t have to change planes You’ie 
at your destination in a matter of 
hours 


Westbound travellers with time to 
spare can squeeze in many extra 
cities at no extra fare, when they fly 
with Pan Am 

% On a Pan Am ticket to London, for 
example, you can stop off in places 
like Karachi, Beirut, Istanbul, 
Vienna, Munich and Frankfurt 


without adding to the price of your 
round-trip ticket 

Keep in mind that a Pan Am Jet 
Economy ticket Round the World 
from Calcutta actually costs only 
Rs 29 more than a return first-class 
to London On a Round the World 
ticket you get to see the USA — 
20 cities border to border, by 
domestic airline, at no extra fare 
And Hawaii by Pan Am on your 
way home 

Everywhere you go in the USA, 
Pan Am has bargains waiting—on 
hotels, ground tiavel, sightseeing 

All along the way you’ll bask 
in splendid service, rave about 
the cuisine—by Maxim's of Pans, 
and best of all, you’ll have a good 
feeling knowing you’ve chosen the 
very best 

Call youi Pan Am Travel Agent 
Or call Pan Am We have offices at 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay and 
Madras. 

World’s most experienced airline 

First on the Pdc.ific First on the AtLiniic 

First in Latin America First Round the World 






HINDUSTHAN TWYFORDS BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

—elegant, meticulously finished, 
permanently beautiful 



Designed b> Twytords ot England and manufactured in collaboration with 
them m India, Hindusthan Twyfords bathroom equipment is modern, 
functional and permanently beautiful Choose from charming pastel shades 
or sparkling white 

Hindusthan Twyfoids bathroom equipment is made from Vitreous China 
confoiming to Indian Standard Specification 25‘i6 Because Vitreous China is 
non-porous no geims can penetrate the surface That’s why Hindusthan 
Twyfords equipment is ultra-hygienic 


Advanced mass production techniques bring you Hindusthan Twyfords 
products at no extra cost 

HLjar 

VITREOUS 


Pot printed ''teratuie write to us at 2 Wellesley Place Calcutta-! 








GOOD 

MOTORING 

STARTS 

WITH 

A 

GOOD 

BAHERY 


BE SURE YOUR BAHERY IS A GOOD BAHERY 

You can always be sure with Exide, 
a quality battery that gives you the 
best value for your money. 

BE SURE YOUR BAHERY ALWAYS STAYS A 
GOOD BATTERY A little regular atten¬ 
tion to your battery can save much 
inconvenience—so let your Service 
Dealer check your battery for you. 
An all-India network of Exide Service 
Dealers provide free expert advice 
and service wherever you go. 

^ SILVER 

Exioe 

A produce of 

Associated Bicirry MaUer i Eastern) Limited 











































































with a eup of fresh, full-hodied 

Brooke Bond Coffee ! 

Everywhere every time in everv can't do without it ’ Why '' It s got 
friendlj circle, Brooke Bond Coffee a fresh, full-bodied flavour—that's why' 
generates fun -’I'-ings people together So reach for Brooke Bond Coffee 
Young moderns swear by it' Parent'. It has set the standard 


BEN50NS2 BBC I7E 




^ where 
does 
the extra 
whiteness 
come 
from?’ 
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Thopal 

whitens 
best of all 


Just add a little Tinopal in the IJbt 

final rinse and see' What 

brilliant whiteness for all your 

white clothes Shirts, sans, 

towels, sheets, everything — 

extra white' Nowtn saaied 

And how much does this aiurainium foil packat, too 

extra whiteness cost you a Packet whitens a bucketful 

Not even a paisa per garment' of clothes So easy to use— 

A I teaspoonful whitens a po wastage, no fuss at all with 

bucketful of clothes Packet-for-a-Bucketl 

Always use Tinopal, tlie 
scientific whitener' It's 
absolutely harmless for fabrics 

□ 'iTinopa' is lh» registered Iride mark of d R GritV S A Basle Swiliirland 

Suhnd Crigy Limited PO Boh 96S Bomb ly I BR 


Nowtn saaied 
aiuminium foil packat, too 

A Packet whitens a bucketful 
of clothes So easy to use — 
no wastage, no fuss at all with 
this Packet-for-a-Bucketl 


Shilpi sc 223 
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PERFUMED CASTOR OIL 

tames even the most 
unruly hair—keeps it 
well-groomed all day 




Neat, handsome hair 
dark, glossy hair 
clean, healthy hair— 
well-groomed all day 
thanks to Swastik 
Perfumed Castor Oil 


OH Mllla Ltd , Bombay 




A NEW KIND OF 
CAR TYRE 




SUPER CUSHION 

WITH THE ROUND SHOULDER 

BETTER 8 WAYS 






Round shoulder 
for maximum 
safety 



Pre*shaped 
for the road 



Extra tread on 
the shoulder for 
better cornering 


4 


Exclusive 3T cord 
body construction 
for 

greater strength 


m 

More rubber on 
the road for 
positive grip, 
better bralnng 


Round shoulder 
for smoother, 
safer driving 



G8 ^ 

Round shoulder 
for positive car 
control 



Improved tread 
design, stronger 
body for greater 
mileage- 
more retreads 


Goodyear G8 is a totally new kind of tyre —with a revolutionary design feature, the 
round shoulder, for safer cornering, easier steering, comfortable driving Built with 
exclusive 3T cord—pound for pound stronger than steel—the G8 is the strongest, 
longest wearing tyre you can buy On the super highways of America, the road 
systems in Britain, Europe, Australia, the G8 nas proved its amazing performance 
^ and its exceptional driving safety 

good/Vear 

THE WORLDS LARGEST TTRE AND RUBBER COMPANY—IN INDIA SINCE 1922 



















^*Jjook Dad, I brought 

Parry*s Sweets from school, specially for you.** 


( lc^cr little chap He has discovered the best wa> to soften the effect of 
his school rcpf'rt But whatever the reason, young and old find the delicious 
wholesome goodness of Parry’s Sweets irresistible Buy them loose 
or in beautiful punted, fancy tins Share chem Enjoy them 
Life is more fun w ith Parrv’s Sw'eets 


iupertor 


, sweets 
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HAVE YOU TRIED LACTO BON BONS • MILK TOFFEE 
GINGER CAPS • LEMON BARLEY COCONUTS 


PARRYS CONFECTIONERY LIMITED MADRAS 


Personal 

Qimpses 

Poet Robert Frost once wrote to a 
friend “I am so weary ot cutting back 
the asparagus bed ot my faults ” 

—btlfCtnl LetteT\ of Hobtrtl I n>\t 
I'lliUil l)V l»ii\ririi( 1 }iiini|is<iii 

Briiain’*- Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson gives a clue to his technioue of 
government in his explanation or how 
the Labour Party is like an old stage¬ 
coach “It vou rattle along at a great 
spied, everybody inside is either too 
evhiiaiated or too seasick to cause any 
trouble Bur if you slop, cvervhotly gets 
out and argues about where to go 

next - I eslie Smith 

IldTolil lVil\iin The luthentic Portrait 
(lloilili \ StciuKhton, LonJon) 

Askrn II his mother, Helen Haves, 
ever offered him advice about acting, 
lilm star James MacArthur replied, 
“No The only time she discusses mv 
work IS when she ai'ompanics me to 
one of mv films Then she usually sa\s, 
I guess vou'vc learnt from that one, 
haven’t you*’’ ’’ —l eonjr.t F-vnns 

Visiting London during austere war¬ 
time days, I was surprised to find 
pheasant on the Savoy Hotel menu 
The bird was served complete, dccoi- 
ated w'lth feathers It seemed that if I 
)ust toucheil It with a fotk it would cry 


out in pain The next day I dined 
again at the Savoy—with actor Mike 
O’Shea and his wife, Virginia Mayo 
Mike ordefed pheasant, and I waned 
for his reaction He was equal to the 
shock 

“Bring me some liniment,” he told 
the waiter, “and I’ll have this bird 
flying again in 15 minutes ” 

—Ronald Reafijri 
Where's the Rest of \Ie^ 

American comedienne Carol Burnett’s 

raincoat caught in a taxi door as she 

was getting out The cab started up 

slowly and she ran along with it to 

prevent being dragged Bystanders 

recognized Carol and thought it was 

some sort of stunt One man, however, 

realizing the trouble, hailed the cab 

The driver got out and, seeing Carol, 

asked if she was ail right “Yes,” she 

said “But how much more do I owe 

vou?” —c L 

/ 

Thf famous mathematician Norbert 
Wiener was lunching with a professor 
and chuckled over a classroom inci¬ 
dent “An amazing thing happened,” 
Wiener said “I went to my class today 
prepared to teach Boltzmann’s H-thco- 
rem, and I had prepared two presenta¬ 
tions I went through the first proof, 
but I could sec that less than half the 
students under^toQd me Therefore, I 
turned back to the board and presented 
the alternative proof, based on Ehrcn- 
fest’s method Half the class still ap¬ 
peared baffled I was determined to 
make this point clear, so I thought up 
a different proof on the spot When 
I finished writing it on the board, 
I turned to the class And then a 
wonderful thing happened I I under¬ 
stood It —R c L 




PROCTER & GAMBLE 


SERVES THE NEEDS OF 
CONSUMERS AROUND THE WORLD 

Procter & Gamble contributes to improving the daily lives 
of millions of people throughout the world with 

Synthetic Detergents Dentifrices 

Soaps Shampoos 

Cleaners and Scourers Food Products 



dll well known throu('hout the Far hast including 
India, Pakistan, Thailand Ceylon and Burma 


Regi^ie ed Tradern^irk 













CHECKS 
TO SUIT YOU 

Bombay Dyeing's woven check 

‘Terene’/cotton 

Quality—the best 

Texture —exclusive 

Uncrushable 

Impeccable' 


BOMBAY 

DYEING 
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Fans'^ 


USHA Fans have made 
a great name in India and 
abroad Their superb quality, 
brilliant performance, 
streamlined design and 
precision engineering 
have made them pouplar 
among the people of forty 
countries around the world 
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THE READER’S DIGEST GREAl 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY 

A revolutionary, three-volume work of referenc( 



"A most impressive work which fills a 
very real and widespread need." 


PROFESSOR SIR BERNARD LOVELU O.B.E., F.R.S. 

Director of tho Nufflold 

Radlo-Aotrofiomy Laboratorlo* at Jodroll Bank 





IMORKS OF REFERf MCI 
IN ONE: 


FHE READER'S DIGEST 




produced in collaboration with 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


How ?... What ^... When ?... Why?... 

rhere is almost no end to the kind of questions that 

mg an active mind. 

^or the answers, most people have hitherto looked 
o one or other of two essential works of reference 
f the question centred on the meaning of a word, 
he answer would have been sought in the pages of a 
Dictionary If more detailed information was needed, 
he place to find it would have been an Encyclo¬ 
paedia For example a Dictionary might define the 
vord Combustion, but, if you wanted to know how 
he Internal Combustion Engine worked, you would 
teed, not a dictionary, but an encyclopaedia 

This new master-work combines 
unctions of both 

Sow, at last, the answ'ers to iwo«difTerent types of 
;]uestion are to be found in the pages of a single 
Tiaster-work The Readers Digest GREAT EN¬ 
CYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY—a work that is 
both encyclopaedia and dictionary, and which is at 
he same time a uniquely comprehensive lexicon, 
ncorporating no fewer than twenty-nine specialised 
iictionaries, whose subject-matter ranges from 
Angling to Zoology 





Sridges the Gap 

lere is a work that bridges the gap that has 
iitherio existed between dictionary on the one 
land and encyclopaedia on the other This 
evolutionary work combines the best features 
if both with the brevity and conciseness of a 
irst-class dictionap it covers a range of sub- 
ects that is truly encyclopaedic Even if you 
ilready own a conventional dictionary or en- 
vclopaedia, this entirely new kind of work is 
inf tlul vnii %imnlv mii«l 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
DIGEST READERS ONLY 

As a reader of the Digest, you can become the owner 
of this superb two-m-one work of reference on unique 
Digest terms 

Rs.24.00 less than published price— 

instead of Rs 92 00 you pay only 
Rs 68 00—a saving of over 25%' 

Only Rs.24.00 down—plus two easy 

mnnthiv in«tjImpntc nf Oc 1/1 OO <» ..-U 
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WORD-POMTCIt 
EQUAL TO 
ANY SITUATION— 

with 29 specialist dictionaries 
which cover all these subjects 


THE ARTS 1 Claasical and Contamporaiy 
Architecturs 2 Literatura Styles Forms and 
Terms 3 Muaic 4 Painting and Sculpture 
including the Graphic Arts 6 Theatre including 
Drama Opera Ballet Circus Music Hall and 
Variety 

GOVERNMENT 6 Engliah Civice and Govern¬ 
ment 7 Engliah and Sem Law 

LANGUAGE t. Fer«fn Phracee frequantly 

occurring in English Literature and Conversation 
9 Ganaral and Forcaa Slang 10 Idioma and 
Picturaagua Phraaas A Miscellany of Traditional 
Expressions and Allusions 11 Language of Food 
Foreign Phrases used m the Dining-Room and 
Kitchen 12 Provarba A Traditional Miscellany 
13 Rhyming Slang 14 Underworld Slang 
including the Language of Tramps 

NAMES 16 Chnatian or Gwen Names and thair 
mnanings 16 Nis^smaa and their meanings 
17 Surnames and their meanings 

MYTHOLOGY AND REUOION818 Classical 
Myths and Lsganda 19 Raltgiena 

THE SaSNCES 20 Archaaoiogy Sites Arte¬ 
facts and Cultures 21 Aetronomy including 
Space Research 22 Riotogy (loteny end Zoo- 
togy) The Science of Living Things 23 CKemiehy 
end Physics 24 Cmeme. Teievieion, end Ridw 
25 Geography The Earth s Surface 26 Medicine 
Anatomical and Medical Terms 27 Phytieaf 
Anthropology The Sc'tnce of Men 

SPORT 28 FMmtg Techniques and Lore 
29 Sports end Gsmaa including the Olympic 
Sports 


Simply write your name and address on the reply-pai 
Discount Order Card bound into this magazine and pos 
It, without delay, to our agents International Boo 
House Private Ltd, 9, Ash Lane. Fort, BOMBAY 1 
A set of the Encyclopaedic Dictionary will then be sen 
to you direct from the publishers m London You neei 
only pay for it after it is delivered 










^)j Delicately perfumed luxury talc 

Pond’s Dreamflower 
Talcum Powder 



Keeps you cool 
and fresh all day 

After bath or shower, 
give yourself the 
lingering freshness 
the lasting fragrance 
of Pond’s Dreamflower 
Talcum Powder This 
delicately perfumed 
talcum powder absorbs 
moisture so quickly, 
keeps you delightfully 
cool and morning-fresh 
all day--whatever 
the weather Ideal for 
the whole family 

CHESEBROUGH-®OND*S INC 

(Incorporated in the 

USA with Limited Liability) 



Drean^lowertalc 
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Population Control 
Japanese Style 

By Clarence Hall 


In its dramatically 
successful family-linutation 
programme, Japan leads the 
zvay tozvards solving an 
urgent worldwide problem 

W HENEVER population and 
family-planning experts 
assemble, Japan’s dele¬ 
gates get special attention For, in 
one of the most amazing achieve¬ 
ments in demographic history, Japan 
has registered the fastest birth de¬ 
cline ever recorded In less than 20 
years, this tight-packed island nation 
has cut Its birth rate from34 3 to 17 5 
per 1,000 population—the lowest of 
any major country It has reduced its 
annual population growth to a man¬ 
ageable one per cent, and eifcctively 
sold Its people on the v'lsdom of 
limitingchildren to the number they 
feel they can adequately support and 


educate Most important, Japan has 
pro\ed that control of population 
growth can mean greater opportu¬ 
nities and a fuller life for everybody 

(iranted that Japan had in its 
favour factors not enjoyed by all 
nations a high degree of literacy 
and economic advancement, with 
no religious or ethical inhibitions 
against b’rth control Still, her ex¬ 
perience contains lessons for other 
countries, both developed and de- 
V eloping 

After the war, Japan’s population 
problem assumed awesomely dan¬ 
gerous proportions With the mili¬ 
tarists’ dream of empire shattered, 
more than six million soldiers and 
civilians crowded back home, rais¬ 
ing the population to about 73 
million Next, a boom in marriages 
and babies trebled the population 
growth and shot the birth rate to 
one of the world’s highest 
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Most Japanese still clung to the 
Koda\ara tradition that “children 
arc the family’s treasure”—and the 
more children the more treasure, es¬ 
pecially in rural areas where they 
provide farm help Dissemination of 
any kind of birth-control informa¬ 
tion was prohibited 

But in 1948, in desperation, the 
Japanese J^iet took a radical step it 
passed its Eugenic Protection Law, 
which authorized induced abortion 
“when pregnancy or delivery might 
markedly injure the health of the 
mother because of her physical or 
financial condition ” The law also 
authorized the Japanese Medical 
Association to appoint “designated 
doctors to ensure safetv and skill in 
the operation ” 

Liberally interpreted, and with 
the cost of the operation held to 
3,000 yen (about Rs 40), this mea¬ 
sure nxiketed the number of repor¬ 
ted induced abortions from 101,601 
in 1949 ^ record <>f more than i 17 

million in 1955 Ii\ 195®, Japan’s 
birth rate was dropping sharplv 

But if the results pleased some, 
the means alarmed others One of 
the most concerned was Dr Yiishio 
Kova, then director of the National 
Institute of Public HcMlth, who 
feared “the possible bad effect in 
later years on the health of mothers 
who undergo repeated induced abor¬ 
tions ” Dr Kova began a one-man 
drive to c< nvincc the government of 
the wisdom of promoting the use of 
contraceptives vSint e his department 
lacked the authi nty to launch such 
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a scheme, he raised the needed 
funds himself 

Because Japan’s rural dwellers • 
were the most resistant to new ways. 
Dr. Koya decided to attack the prob¬ 
lem first at this toughest point For 
his experiments he chose three vil¬ 
lages, visited each of their 1,161 
families To all the wives he ex¬ 
plained contraceptive methods, em¬ 
phasized the advantages of bearing 
only the number of children that 
could be raised in health and happi¬ 
ness Every family was offered a 
choice of birth-control methods, and 
supplies were provided free through 
midwivcs responsible for keeping 
careful records 

The results were spectacular By 
the third year, the biith rate tor the 
three Milages fell from ^o per thou¬ 
sand to 146, by the seventh year, it 
was down to i ^ 6, and has remained 
at that level Moreover, induced 
abortions were eut by two-thirds 

Impressed, Japanese officials be¬ 
gan to speak out on familyplanning 
In October 1951, a Cabinet decision 
noted that “abortion exerts unde¬ 
sirable effects on maternal health” 
and called for the “dissemination of 
contraceptive information to de¬ 
crease these undesirable effects” 
This was followed in June b\ 
a specific plan calling fi>r the pro¬ 
motion of contraceptive practice in 
all prefectures of Japan 

For the next few years, however, 
the burden of dissemination fell 
largely on Dr Kova and volunteers 
associated with the newly formed 
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Family Planning Federation of Ja¬ 
pan Together they set the direction 
ot the birth-control programme, 
which IS today rated by experts as 
the most sensible in the world 

Koya had always insisted, “While 
we must give guidance to all classes, 
we must begin with those whose 
birth rates are highest the extreme¬ 
ly poor" Koya therefore chose 
418 families in Katsushika Ward, 
Tokyo, for his next experiment 
Heavily dependent upon public 
relief, with a monthly income 
averaging about Rs 120, most of 
these families lived in one or two 
tinv looms and bred like flies In¬ 
stead of finding them indifferent to 
birth control, as some social workers 
had prophesied, Dr Koya found 
the overwhelming majority pitifully 
eager tor help Hy the end of three 
years, pregnancies had been reduced 
by two-thirds, induced abortions 
(granted free to people on public 
assistance) cut in half, and costs 
sharply reduced 

In 1Q55, the Japanese Government 
launched its own family-planning 
programme for the indigent 

Meanwhile, a third Koya experi¬ 
ment, which lasted live vears, helped 
to awaken Japanese industry to the 
practical advantages of birth control 
Dr Koya chose a coal-mining area 
about TOO miles north-east of Tokyo 
Here, the miners had a reputation 
for fecundity and a pride in demon¬ 
strating it The rate of both preg¬ 
nancies and abortions was far above 
the national average 


Employing the methods used so 
successfully in the rural villages, 
plus films and printed matter to 
overcome the wives’ shyness, Koya 
and his family-planning associates 
stressed the hazards of repeated 
abortions and the desirability of 
using contraceptive measures Re¬ 
sult by the third year, 90 per cent 
of the miners’ families were prac¬ 
tising some form of contraception, 
the pregnancy rate had declined by 
61 per cent, and induced abortions 
dropped from 91 in the first year to 
'only 28 in the third 

So impressed was the mining 
company that it offered to pay part 
of the cost of the contraceptives, plus 
salaries of the midwives Later it 
took over the whole cost, and was 
awarded a pri/e by the Ministry 
of Health and Welfare for its “en¬ 
lightened action “ Soon 80 other 
industrial enterprises started their 
own programmes 

One of several private agencies 
that sprang up to help industry to 
promote birth-Lontrol information 
as company policy was the Founda¬ 
tion-Institute for Research in Popu¬ 
lation Problems Its “New Life 
Movement,” begun in 1953, 
active in more than 500 companies, 
reaching some ^ 5 million house 
holds via trained instructors who 
provide both group and individual 
guidance 

The movement's effectiveness was 
first demonstrated by a pilot project 
at the Japan Steel Company at Ka¬ 
wasaki, near Tokyo The appeal 
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to management was strictly prag¬ 
matic a happy, serene home lire 
makes the workers more efficient, 
steps up productivit\, reduces 
on-the-job accidents (A survev as¬ 
serted that 70 per cent of all industri¬ 
al accidents were caused b\ worker 

j 

anxieties brought on bv overcrowd¬ 
ed homes, wives’ health sapped by 
repeated childbirth or abortions, in¬ 
adequate provision for children’s 
welfare and educatum ) 

Where the New Life Movement 
IS active, enrolment (completely 
voluntarv) in familv planning b\ 
workers and their wives had risen 
to almost 100 per cent b\ 19^4, the 
ratio of regular contraceptive us^rs 
to 70 8 per cent Both the birth rate 
and induced abortions declined 
drasticalK among New Life fam¬ 
ilies, and the number of accidents at 
Japan Steel fell from 2,28^1 m the 
vear before the pn^gramme beg.in to 
245 in 19(14 

Meanwhile, with Ko\a-produced 
proof that Japanese couples would 
respond to contraceptive measures 
when shown whv and how, the 
government’s Health and Welfare 
Ministrv moved into familv plan¬ 
ning in a big wav Besides giving 
active encouragement and, in some 
cases, financial assistance to private 
agencies, it now fosters birth control 
through 815 government health cen¬ 
tres, has enlisted and trained some 
50,000 midwives and public-health 
nurses to disseminate information 
and give advi'^e 

Last August, the government 
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passed a “Maternal and Child 
Health’’ law that placed respon¬ 
sibility for family planning on cities, 
towns and villages, and pnividcd 
1,000 million yen (about Rs i crore) 
to aid them m their efforts 

Unique is the part played by 
Japan's information media The 
Mainichi newspapers (circulation 
6 4 ftiillion) regularly conduct na¬ 
tion-wide studies and polls of reader 
attitudes, and print editorials pro¬ 
moting family planning Women’s 
magazines carry contraceptive ad¬ 
vertisements, feature articles, and 
even devote special issues to the 
subject 

For the present. Dr Koya resists 
the suggestion that the Eugenie Pro¬ 
tection Law be changed to outlaw 
induced abortions again “That may 
come in time,’’ he says “But to pro¬ 
hibit induced abortion now would 
not abolish the practice, only drive 
It into the black market ” 

A more positive lesson from the 
Japanese experience is this volun¬ 
tary population control can be ac¬ 
complished, if a nation has the will 
“Two things are necessary,” savs 
Dr Kova, “—motivation and dis¬ 
semination Private agencies are 
all-important in creating motivation 
—by stimulating concern over the 
problem, by doing pilot projects to 
prove that it can be overcome 

“But large-scale results can come 
only when government boldly lake' 
the lead And government action 
seldom comes until an alarmed 
public demands it ” 




By S^m Churchill 


S PRING IS a precise and delicate 
thing 

It IS the touch of pink in 
apple blossom, the golden smile of 
a dafTodil, water in an irrigation 
canal, the sound ot a tractor in 
a field 

It is the wav vou feel when vou 
get up in the morning, the glint of 
sunlight on a window-sill, the 
underground noise birds hear as 
worms work their wav below the 
surface of a lawn 

Spring 1 a yellowish twine strung 
fiom overhead wires to ground 
stakes round a vegetable garden, 
l.imbs do/ing in the sun 
Spring IS a farmer sifting soil 
between his fingers, weeds burning 
along a road, a cat watching a 
bird 

Spring IS seed going into the 
ground, or laughter of ehddren 
It IS big fluffy clouds coasting 
across the sky, raindrops making 
rings in a puddle 


Spring isn’t something you cheek 
on a calendar, or are alerted to by 
the almanac 

It’s suddcnlv being able to bend 
over with ease and tie vi>ur shoes in 
the morning 

It’s going inside the house and 
forgetting to shut the door 

It’s taking .1 handful of bills 
from the postman without making 
a single remark to voiir wife 
Spring* IS when vou dream ot 
tomorrow and enjov todav 

It’s a gentle stirring, deep inside, 
that insists vou walk instcael of 
waiting for a bus 

It’s when vou breathe deeph 
It’s that flt'eling moment of time, 
each vear, when vou suddcnlv be¬ 
come 

It’s when vou sav “(jood morn¬ 
ing” and mean it 
It's a moment ot g(M>dwill and 
pleasant thoughts 
It’s when (hkI speaks and vou 
can hear Him 


Condensed from lakima Sundav IferaUl 
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TESTIMONY OF 
THE RESURRECTION 


On Eiuter Day, the renezviil 
of a universal creed 


Is^BFLLt HoRION 


U PON nils Easter morning, in 
almost c\crv country on the 
face of the earth, millicjns of woi- 
shippers will gather in churches 
dedieateil to the Carpenter of Na/.i- 
reth, and millions of voices will 
sing of His victory over sin and 
death 

Scientists tell us that for every 
result there must have been an ade¬ 
quate cause Could anything less 
supernatural than the story of the 
(^ross and the empty tomb account 
for results so stupendous' 

It is an accepted tact that nearly 
2,000 years ago Jesus came to Pales¬ 
tine His friends loved Him and be¬ 
lieved Him .i prophet—a possible 


king His enemies calledHim afana- 
tic .ind a troublemaker Put 1 le hved 
the perfect life of love, expressing it 
m deeds of lov mg serv lec to rich and 
p(jor alike His tenderness won the 
hearts i;t childien and simple folk. 
His philosophy of living intrigued 
the wisest and the best Put His fear¬ 
less radicalism angered the devotees 
of things-as-they -ha v e-always-been 
—and they crucified Him 
H“ need not have met so dreadful 
a fate He could have stayed away 
from Jerusalem He might have es¬ 
caped His foes even there, He had 
many friends He might have com 
promised, but He set His face stead¬ 
fastly to go to Jerusalem, though He 


Conden\ed from The Christian Advocate 
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was warned of what awiiited Him 
And once there. He steadfasdy taced 
the worst that hate and jealousy and 
thwarted ambition could do to Him 
The traitor’s kiss, the desertion of 
His dearest friends did not bring re¬ 
proach to His lips The bitter moi k- 
cry of priests, the insolence of 
Herod, the criminal cowardice of 
Pilate, the jeering mob, the brutal 
soldierv—none ot them wrung from 
Him one angr) word of resentment 

“Forgive them* The\ know 
not 1 ’ This was His reaction to the 
strain ot mental and physical tor¬ 
ture Dominating that tempest of 
hate and malice. His spirit rode 
serene Through utter sacrifice, *-lt. 
proved the rcalitv of infinite love 

They buried Him and said, “This 

a 

IS the end*’ His enemies said it 
cxultingly. His friends said it in 
hopeless desp.iir They had dicamed 
such dreams of a kingdom where 
Jesus would be king, and thev, 
themselves. His attics and execu¬ 
tives, “We trusted that it was He 
who should have redeemed Israel*” 
they mourned Hut it was all over 
And they hid themselves in dark 
places of the city until the storm 
should be past 

We have not the testimony of eye¬ 
witnesses as to what happened in 
that darkest hour of defeat and 
despair, and the stiiries of those 
nearest the occurrence are excited 
and incoherent Hut between the 
hours of sunset on that Jewish 
Sabbath and sunrise the next morn¬ 
ing, certainly something happened 


I dare not describe, much less 
explain it 

Neither, years ago, would I have 
dared atlirm th.it I had looked into 
the sky and seen a man with a 
machine built of metal flying among 
the clouds of heav en • 

Today you would only smile 
tolerantly at so commonplace a 
statement And yet, there are those 
who say of this thing reported 
to have happened in Jerusalem, 
“Preposterous* Impossible*” 

You see, I am not thinking of 
miracles, in the sense of a violation 
of known laws 1 am thinking of 
higher laws, of subtle and mysteri¬ 
ous life-forces that scientists recog¬ 
nize but have never \ct been able 
to measure or control I am think¬ 
ing, most of all, ot that invincible 
power ofLove, yearning over those 
fear-da/ed men and heartbroken 
w'omen, not willing to leave them 
comfortless And 1 wonder—and 
wonder 

Hut It Is certain that there was 
excitement on that E.ister morning 
People rushed here and there, gath¬ 
ering in groups, scattering, whisper¬ 
ing, laughing, shouting, crying* 
They talked wijdly of visions, of 
angels And the excitement could 
not be quelled by priests or rulers 
It grew from day to day 

And here is a marvellous thing 
Those cowed, disappointed disciples 
had suddenly become heroes, whom 
nothing could daunt and nothing 
restrain They had been afraid to 
stand by Jesus while He lived Now 
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they faced crowds with the improb¬ 
able story that He was yet alive, that 
He had come back from the dead 
Something had happened to tho^e 
men 

The courage with which they 
spoke, and its effect upon the crowds 
who listened, can only be accounted 
for by th^ depth ot their conviction 
These men staked their lives, their 
fortunes and their honour upon the 
truth f)f their mad stor) Thev were 
arrested and imprisoned They were 
beheaded and crucihed and burned 
alive Hut nothing could shake their 
testimony as to the things that had 
happened on that Easter moining 
and during the da\s that followed 

Within ^)o years, the whole 
Roman Empire w’as seething with 
the imp.u t on the pagan world of 
the new rt ligion—based on the slorv 


of a Resurrection Twelve men 
against the world * Twelve men 
without fortune or scholarship or 
official backing Yet from their testi¬ 
mony went out what a modern 
scholar has declared was “the great¬ 
est outburst ot moral and spiritual 
energy the world has ever wit¬ 
nessed “ 

So on this Easter morning, once 
again renewing my creed, 1 find 
that 1 believe in a ('rcative Energy 
that fills the universe, its presence 
as immanent in the frailest insect as 
in the farthest star And that some¬ 
where bctwec'n the two it holds me 
in the sweep ot its power 

A simple creed, is it not^ Hut it is 
a creed th.it sweetens the bitterness 
of lile, puls th^ thnll of love and 
eour.igc into the ccjmmon round ol 
toll, and gives wings to the soul 



Small If'of Id 

(Auoi Will IS, eight, was wrirnig hard, and her lawve i-father sat liow'ii 
to look over her shoulder “I’m writing a report on the world,” she said 
\lr Wilhs wondered if that w.asn’t a pretty tall order “It’s all right,” she 
said “Three of us in my class arc working on it ” - N m 

' * * 

11 fgli('t -glyjdiii \ 

list SM riM Fgvp., the figure i was represented by a vertical line, lo by 
a horseshoe, loo by a corkscrew, 10,000 by a pointing finger, 100,000 by a 
jumping f .)g—and 1,000,000 by a man with an astonished look on his face. 

—LM 
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The Inventor Who 
C"opie(] Success 

n't Don Wharton 


A man’i> devotion to an idea led 
to one of the most spectacular business 
achievements of our time 


N iHt modtrn ollkc, the copying 
( m.i(.hiiu has become nearly as 
e indispensable as the typewriter. 
EvLr\ where, secretaries can be seen 
inserting letters into these table-top 
or desk-like machines A button is 
pressed, the machine hums—and 
out pops an immaculate copy There 
are about i8(j dillerent models of 
these m.ielimes, marketed by some 
40 lirms, and in Britain alone it is 
estimated that some 7 5 million 
reproductions of documents are 
turned out per day 
When a motorist pays a parking 
tine in central London, the receipt 
dip IS instantly copied for the audi¬ 
tors, while the slip Itself is sent back 
to him It a patient enters hospital, 
specialists concerned with the case 
ma\ ha\e copies of his full medical 
history on their desks the same 
afterruKm If someone gets on the 
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wrong side of the law the police can 
send accurate reproductions of his 
fingerprints or Identikit picture 
speeding in pursuit. 

Professional men, students, and 
anyone with a taste for gadgetry all 
praise the new machines After in¬ 
stalling a copier two years ago at 
Walton Hospital, Liverpool, con¬ 
sultant pathologist Dr Harold 
Vickers was claiming, “Our clerical 
stafT has increased its output by 75 
per cent ” At Hatfield College of 
TeLhnolog>, Hertfordshire, stu¬ 
dents need no longer e|ueuc to read 
articles from specialist journals 
“When an issue is in great de¬ 
mand,” says technical librarian 
(jordon Wright, “a copier maj cut 
out weeks of waiting ” I’ublic 
libraries, hotels and railway stations 
have coin-in-the-slot copiers for the 
convenience of patrons A regular 
user of the machine .it London’s 
Paddington Statum is a trust seerc- 
tarv who ealeulates th.it iwo shill¬ 
ings (Rs 13) spent on \op\ing a 
complicated table of figures saves 
between lour and si\ hours of a 
tvpist’s time 

The most success!ul .ind widely 
ustd copving machine is the Xerox 
Now the pacemaker for the whole 
industr\, it is the product of the re¬ 
markable p« rsistence of a sp.ire-time 
inventor In the I93')’s, Chester 
('arlson spent his nights and week¬ 
ends working in a makeshift New 
York laboratory Today he is a 
wealthy man,one of the few modern 
inventors to necive millions in 


Apiil 

royalties from a single invention 
Now 60, with white hair and a de¬ 
termined jaw, he has a beautiful 
home where he lives in leisure and 
comfort that arc the exact opposite 
of his poverty-stricken childhood 
At 12, a thin, gangling boy, he 
w.is doing odd jobs to help his 
parents eke out an existence in Cali¬ 
fornia By 14, he was the chief sup¬ 
port i)f the family, rising at five a m 
and working from six to six on 
Saturdays He was an only child, 
both his parents were invalids 
Carlson was under pressure that 
would have forced many boys to 
leave school, but he hung on In his 
final vear, still doing odd jobs, he 
worked on Saturdays and Sundays 
in .1 chemical labor.itory I lis mother 
died when he w.is 17 (Jetting a uni¬ 
versity education while he h.id an 
ailing father to sujiport seemed al¬ 
most impossible But C^irlson man¬ 
aged after five vears of hard work 
he emerge'd with a degree in physics 
and Rs t»,f)oo in debts 

It w'.is 1930, jobs were scarce 
Letters to 82 firmi biought oiiK two 
replies, no oilers But eventually, 
C'.irlson joined the patent depart¬ 
ment of a New York cleetronirs 
firm There he became impressed by 
the inconvenience ol obtaining extra 
copies of documents and dr.iwings 
Minuseripts had to be retyped, 
drawings sent c)ut to photocopying 
firms—expensive and time-consum¬ 
ing processes Carlson thought how 
helpful It would be if e*verv office 
had a machine into which one could 
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feed an original document, then 
press a button and get a copy. In 
1935 he set out to invent such a 
machine Then as now, it was com¬ 
monplace for people to say that an 
individual could no longer amass a 
fortune, and that important inven¬ 
tions could come only out of large, 
organized laboratories Carlson, 29, 
thin and short-sighted but a hard 
man to discourage, was to prove the 
pessimists wrong 
lie worked tor three \ears alone, 
spending his Saturdays, Sundays 
and weekday evenings in the New 
\()rk public librarv He studied as 
he travelled to work on the train 
'rhere was never enough time, for 
ht was earrvmg a triple lr>ad; keep¬ 
ing his ordinary )ob, studying for a 
law degree at evening classes and 
pill suing his drtam His theoretical 
investigations eventually led him to 
{Ketrostaties, and in 19^7 he filed a 
[utenr application for a process he 
I ilhd “electro-photography” 
Carlson h.id gias}x.d the basic 
comept, bin he had yet to reduce it 
to pracliee When his “laboratory” 
—a Liipboard in his one-room flat— 
pioved inadequate, he rented a tinv 
room in the ntar-bv suburb of 
\sioria Out ol his meagre earnings, 
he paid .1 physicist, Otto Kornei, to 
do laboiatoiy work 

In this drab nnim, on October 22, 
the phrase “10-22-38 Astoria” 
was inked on a glass slide A sul¬ 
phur coiled metal plate was rubbed 
with a cotton handkerchief to give 
It an electric charge, and exposed 


to the glass slide for three seconds 
under a floodlamp When the plate 
was dusted with a powder called 
lycopodium, the legend “10-22-38 
Astoria” appeared on it And when 
a piece of waxed paper was pressed 
down on the plate’s sulphur surface, 
the legend appeared on the paper. 
'Hus was the world’s first electro¬ 
static copying—later named xero¬ 
graphy, Greek for “dry writing”, 
copying without moist paper or 
chemuals 

P»ut tor Carlson, years of false 
starts lav ahead IJetwecn 1939 
i()44 his idea was turned down by 
more than 20 companies Eventu¬ 
ally the Ikittelle Memorial Institute, 
a non-profit-making industrial- 
research organization, agreed to un¬ 
de rtak«. development work in return 
tt)r fto per cent of all proceeds Hut 
oiiLC again Carlson’s determination 
w IS to be severely tested When 
Battelle’s research expenditure ex¬ 
ceeded an* agreed limit, he had to 
put up more than R> r)h,oo() or see 
his share of the niyallies drop from 
40 to 2S per cent He threw in 
his s.ivings, borrowed, persuaded 
relatives to let him have luncls 

The tide turnc'dwhen a small firm 
in Rochester, New ^ ork (tlu 
Haloid (Company, later t(> take the 
name Xerox (Corporation), began 
negotiating for commercial rights 

In April TQ47, Carlson received 
his first royalty chcc]uc from Bat- 
tclle—Rs 12,000 And in J950, the 
first Xerox machines jcached the 
American marker 
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Convinced of their future, the 
Xerox men plunged millions of dol¬ 
lars into further research and began 
planning worldwide sales. Mean¬ 
while, in London, the film empire 
of ] Arthur Rank, hit by falling 
cinema audiences, was searching for 
a new golden egg to hatch Hope¬ 
fully, a marriage was arranged. Its 
offspring, Rank Xerox Ltd , a com¬ 
pany jointly owned by the Rank 
Organisation and Xerox Corpora¬ 
tion, began life in Britain in 1956 to 
market Xerox machines in all parts 
of the world except the Americas 
and Japan 

F(>ur years later came the 914 
copier, a desk-size machine tha*-, 
with a push of the button, turns out 
dry copies on ordinary paper. At 
that time a number of office copiers 
were on the market Some used a 
“wet” process which employed 
chemical developers Others used 
heat from an infra-rcd lamp to form 
images on special paper The Xerox 
machine’s advantages were a dry 
process that does not use chemicals 
or rctjuirc special paper, and that 
turns out copies of extremely high 
cjuality 

This was the machine that 
touched off “the most sweeping 
revolution in office copying”—and 
produced one of the most spectac u- 
lar business success stories ever In 
three years, Rank Xerox profits mul¬ 
tiplied more than 100 times From 
a vast factory at Mitcheldean, 
Gloucestershire the company ex¬ 
ported more than 10,000 copiers in 
40 


the financial year 1964-5—to 16 
countries from Finland to Hong 
Kong. Meanwhile, Carlson, besides 
his substantial royalty payments, has 
emerged with shares valued at 
over Rs. 9 crores. 

The office copying machine, as 
employers have discovered, repro¬ 
duces many things besides business 
forms—from office jokes to love let¬ 
ters to three-dimensional objects In 
South Africa, scientists of the Wheat 
Industry Control Board had long 
sought a satisfactory method of re¬ 
cording the cell structure of bread. 
Now they pop each cut loaf face 
down on the copying machine, and 
press the button When a Cornish 
solicitor’s wife damaged an em¬ 
broidered stole bought in Pans, her 
husband spread it across the Xerox, 
posted a copy and received an iden¬ 
tical replacement by return In Lon¬ 
don, a manufacturer of costume 
jewellery produced an illustrated 
catalogue of his wares by placing 
them on the scanning glass along¬ 
side typed descriptions 

The office copier industry’s rental 
and sales last year added up to an 
estimated Rs 40 crores in Britain 
alone Manufacturers arc bringing 
out more and better machines, pour¬ 
ing extra funds into research—and, 
in the process, altering the way wc 
do business Meanwhile, no one ever 
watched a brainchild surging ahead 
with greater delight than Chester 
Carlson, the man who, 25 years ago, 
was knocking on doors with an 
invention that nobody wanted 



WHO DO YOU DO? 

Stephen Leacock 


O PEMNc. .1 convcrscition is rcdlly 
the hardest part of meeting 
people, but there comes a point 
when one has to say jo/wethmg 
Other communities solve this 
problem better than we do In 
('hina, conversation between stran¬ 
gers after introduction is always 
opened by the question, “And how 
old arc yoit'^” This strikes me as 
singularl) sensible Here is the one 
thing that is common ground be¬ 
tween any two people, high or low, 
rich or pfKir—how far arc you along 
your pilgrimage in lifc^ 

In our own society we have as yet 
lound no better method than to be¬ 
gin with a sort of medical diagnosis 
—“How do you do^’’ ('onvcnlion 
lorbids us ta reply in detail that we 
arc feeling slightly lower than last 
week Stil* worse is the weather .is 
an opening topic, for it ma) Ic.id 
to a long and miser.ible discussion 
of the weather of vesterday, yester¬ 
year, and the last 50 years 
Let us beware, however, of a 
conversation that begins too easily 
—as when the hostess introduces 
two people who are supposed to 
h.avc some special link “I think 
you and Mr Sedley are from the 
same town, Miss Smiles,’’ says i^hc 
hostess “Miss Smiles, Mr Sedley ’’ 


Off they go at a gallop “I’m so 
delighted to meet you,” says Mi 
Sedley “It’s good to find somebody 
who comes from our little town.” 

“Oh, ves,” answers Miss Smiles 
“I was so anxious to meet you to ask 
you it you knew the McGowans 
Fhey’re my greatest friends ” 
“"rhe—who?” asks Mr Sedley 
“1 he McGowans—in Selkirk 
Asenue ” 

“No-o, 1 don’t think I do I know 
the Pints in Selkirk Avenue Of 
course you know them ” 

“The Prices? No I don’t believe I 
do ^ ou don t mean the Pearsons?” 

This is the wav the conversation 
goes for ten minutes Then comes a 
nft in the clouds One of them hap- 
{Kiis to mention Hcvcrly Dixon The 
otheT ehes exultantly, “Beverly 
Dixon? Oh, yes^ At least I don’t 
Inflow him, but the Applcbys often 
speak of him ” 

And the other exclaims with 
e*t]ual delight, “I don’t know him 
well, either, but I used to hear the 
Johnsons talk about him all the 
time ” 

They arc saved Half an hour 
later they are still standing there 
t.ilking about Bevcrlv Dixon But 
they have proved they are fit to 
move and eonserse in polite society 


Condensed from ”HohenzoU^rns in America ” published bv The Bodlev Head London 

This book IS now out of print 



yicdical resi'dvch is nidkidg jyromising progress 
/// grlli/(g to the root (f/'thr baldness problem 


New Hope 
for Bald Heads 

J'RtI> W^RiHOf Sk\ 


O NCL \ v^Ei-K, ail jd\Lrlising 
|t\CLUtivc sits sloicalh while 
1 dermatologist lomoscs 
minute tuhs ot haii and SL.ilp trom 
the baek ot his head and surgicallv 
grafts them into a Kirge and \ery 
nulice*able bald spot on top It is a 
tedious process, and no nt w hair 
growth will be seen loi three 
months, but the man nev*.r misses 
an appointment For at the end e>t 
that time, after some 150 tirn trans¬ 
plants, his bald spot wnll have 
been edeetivelv eeivered wnth long, 

healthy strands of his own h.ur that 
* 

will Lontiruie te> giow' 

Until rceentlv, any elaim to ton- 
ejuer the age-old problem ot eom- 
mon baldness b\ means other than 
a hairpieec would have been labelled 
a fraud Now, however, the “puneh 
graft” tcehniejue, used to re-cover 
the advertising man’s pate, has 
proved its effectiveness an esti¬ 
mated 10,000 men and .i few women 
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now have hair when formeilv none 

j 

grew 

The teehnie]ue, elev eloped b\ 
J)r Norm.in Orentreich, assistant 
eliniLa! protessor e)f derrnatologv. 
New ^ ork Universilv Postgraduate 
Medual Schcjol, is essentiallv simple 
and requires onlv a leieal anaes¬ 
thetic Using a speiially adapted 
biops\ punch—a hollow, necdle-liki' 
device used lor taking s.imples of 
tissue tor microscopic studv—Dr 
Ore litre ich hist lemoves and dis- 
c irds a small, circular plug of skin, 
less than one-sixth of .in inch in dia¬ 
meter, trom the bald area Then, at 
the donor site, with the same punch, 
he bores out a small plug of hair- 
bearing scalp This is pressed into 
the linv w'ouiul left bv the removal 
ot the plug ot bald skin Simple pres¬ 
sure, usually applied b\ the patient’s 
fingers, keeps the graft in place until 
a clot forms a few minutes later, 
whieh anchors it Since the plugs arc 
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sc> small, containing a scant six to i6 
hairs, some men require as many as 
300 to 500 grafts to give the illusion 
of a full head of hair 

“We often transplant up to 25 
plugs a session,” Dr Robert Berger, 
an associate of Dr Orentreich’s, told 
me But each graft must have time 
to heal before a new one can be 
placed next to it. Dr Berger ex¬ 
plained Thus, 75 grafts a week, in 
three sessions, ait about the maxi¬ 
mum rate at which the work can be 
done For a man with a moderate 
prtiblem that requires only about 
150 grafts, the entire surgical pro¬ 
cedure can be finished within a 
month 

From Despair to Hope. The 

treatment is an exciting expcricnee, 
causing—alternately—hope and dis¬ 
couragement in the patient The 
grafts, spaced like plugs of turf in 
a new lawn, march in neat rows 
from a position just forward of the 
existing hairline outward to form a 
new hairline The grafts are placed 
so that the hair grows in a uniform 
direction .lud can be combed across 
the intervening bare spots 

But that is not the end of baldness, 
for a crust forms over the graft and 
the transplanted hairs fall out, a 
process that pitches some patients— 
despite advance warning—into de¬ 
spair After two or three months 
hope returns as new hairs, identical 
in colour and texture to those in the 
donor site, begin to sprout 

SurprisingK, the punch-graft 
technique is nor the culmination of 


a determined starch for a way to 
conquer baldness It began, rather, 
with some basic experiments Dr 
Orentreich performed in 1956 to de¬ 
termine whether healthy skin would 
retain its character when trans¬ 
planted to a new site, or whether it 
would take on the features of the 
skin round it 

Dr Orentreich decided to find out 
how bald skin would react to small 
punch grafts of hair-beanng skin 
IMic results answered his question 
the grafts retained the characteristics 
thev possessed in their original site 
The\ also smashed the eternal pes¬ 
simism th.it had surrounded the 
treatment of male pattern baldness 
(So-ialltd for its characteristic out¬ 
lines, .md the most common form of 
baldness ) 

“In several patients,” Dr Oren- 
treich told the New ork Academy 
of Sciences, “grafts growing hair 
were implanted at the edge of a re- 
eeding hairline In two years fol¬ 
lowing the grafting, the hairline 
continued to rece'dc The grafts, 
however, continued to show hair 
growth, greater and greater dis¬ 
tances being manifest between the 
hair of the giaft and the hairline ” 

Orentreich had found an effective 
method of redistributing scalp hair 
so as to conquer common baldness 
Since 1958 he and his associates have 
successfully used the punch-graft 
technique on more than 3,000 bald 
patients An estimated mo to 200 
American dcrmatologistsand plastic 
surgeons are now using the punch 
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graft One of them, Dr James Burks, 
calls the technique “the most suc¬ 
cessful thing I have ever done in 
dermatology ” Dr Burks has used 
punch grafts on over 500 patients in 
the last two and a half years One of 
hi6 most gratifying cases is that of 
an cight-year-old girl who lost most 
of her hair in a fire “We have done 
710 grafts and have largely re¬ 
covered her scalp,” he reports 
Time and Money. But the 
punch-graft teehniqut has its limita¬ 
tions First, the patient must possess 
enough hair somewhere on the scalp 
so that part of it can be mostd from 
when It IS to where it isn’t without 
making the original site look like an 
eroded mountainsiele Moreover, the 
tr.msplanted hair eontinues to fol¬ 
low the growth pattern of its 
original site 1 hus, if baldness is 
progressing rapidly over most of the 
head, the tiansplanted hair mav fall 
out when its original area begins to 
go Ikit skilful scle( tion ol the don¬ 
or hairs ean usually prev(.mt this 
There .'re other drawbacks The 
two- to three-week healing period, 
when the scalp is covered with un¬ 
sightly crusts, can be embarrassing 
and dilTieult Most patients under¬ 
going treatment wear a hat when¬ 
ever they can and use therapeutic 
make-up— similar to a woman’s 
cosmetic foundation cream 

The greatest barriers to making 
the punch-graft technique a univer¬ 
sal solution for common baldness 
art the time that must be spent in 
sessKjns with th' dermatologist and 
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the cost involved The price of trans¬ 
planting hair plugs runs from five 
dollars (about Rs. 24) to 25 dollars 
(about Rs 119) a graft The bill 
for covering a very bald head eould 
total 1,500 dollars (about Rs 712) 
An increasing number of people, 
however, in a variety of occupations 
—including lawyers, lorry drivers 
and entertainers—are seeking treat¬ 
ment and think it worth the price 
A barrister showed me a picture 
()f his pre-treatment baldness, then 
proLialv ran his fingers through a 
head of hair which definitelv passed 
as respectable covering As he 
showed me, it is usuallv impossible, 
once the transplants have sprouted, 
to detect anv starring of the scalp 
without minute ex.imination 
Quest and Promise. There have 
been various attempts by surgeons 
to perfect methods of redistributing 
hair in large amounts In New 
York, for example. Dr Louis Felt, 
associate professor of plastic surgci) 
at the Polyclinic Hospital and Post- 
gradu.ite Medical School, has de¬ 
veloped the s')-callcd bi-lobc flap 
operation, in which he cuts a 
Y-shape piece of h.iir-growing scalp 
from behind each car and swings it 
to the front of the bald head to form 
a new hairline The donor sites arc 
then filled in with consecutively 
smaller pieces of h.iiry skin taken 
from the temples Punch grafts fill 
in an\ remaining bare spots Dr 
Felt has performed 50 bi-lobc opera¬ 
tions to date But the procedure is 
still experimental, he points out 
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Such surgical techniques for re¬ 
covering bald heads are ruled out for 
those who lack residual hair, time 
and money, but there is promise in 
the continuing research that a radi¬ 
cally new but long-dreamed-of tech¬ 
nique that will be inexpensive and 
simple may become a reality In 
what IS perhaps the most significant 
baldness research to date, Dr Chris¬ 
topher Papa, a dermatologist at the 
Universitv ot Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine, rubbed a potent hor¬ 
mone on the heads of 21 baldheaded 
men and actually succeeded in 
growing hair It was not the thick 
mass which rec]Liires oil to keep 11 in 
place, but it was definitely hair—m 
some cases long, coarse and typical 
of that produced by the ncjrmally 
thriving scalp 

Dr Papa had begun his experi¬ 
ments to test the eiTccts of various 
hormones on the skin of the elderly 
One unexpected product f>f his re- 
se.ireh was the regrowtli of hair 
m the armpit and on the forearm 
after these are.is were rubbed with 
the male si \ hormone testosterone 
“Once we saw that testosterone 
stimulated hair growth in the arm¬ 
pit,” Dr Papa rtp<jrted, “we felt it 
might work on the head ” 

This was a daring .md exciting 
hypothesis Never in history had 
hair been grown by rubbing any¬ 
thing into the human sc.ilp More¬ 
over, the use of testosterone raised a 
puz/ling medical paradox Virtually 
all specialists agree that the amount 
of testosterone circulating in the 


bloodstream is an important con¬ 
tributing factor in male pattern 
baldness Castrated males—^whosc 
testosterone levels arc far below 
normal—do not become bald if the 
operations are performed before pu¬ 
berty Women receiving injections 
ot male hormones in very large 
amounts tend to lose their hair 
Could .1 male hormone applied 
locally have the opposite effect'* 
Patience and Forbearance. To 
find out, Ur Papa selected 21 men 
wh<j volunteered for a test They 
varied widely in age—fr(>m 29 yt.irs 
to 7S—and in duration of baldness, 
but all liad a severe “horseshoe” hair 
loss in the front centre area of the 
scalj) Once a day, for five months, 
the 21 volunteers had testosterone 
cream rubbed into their heads, five 
of the group were continued on the 
treatment tor ancilher seven months 
A control group of 20 ee|ually bald 
men were treated with an innocuous 
cream which contained no hormone 

In term^ of cjuality and quantity 
of liair grown, the results were 
modest “Hut Wf did get a positive 
response to the testosterone,” Ur 
Papa said “The lu//y hairs usually 
visible on a bale! head only under 
magnification hid been transformed 
in .ibout ten pe’r cent of the scalp 
area into long, stout, well-roote*d 
hairs ” It appeared that the longer 
the treatment, the better the results 
One man w'ho had been on the test 
for a ye.ir showed a 25-per-cent 
I espouse 

“The testostenjne doesn’t create 
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new follicles in the bald scalp,” Dr. may find its way into the main- 

Papa explained to me, “but stimu- stream of medical practice is open 

lates hair growth in the surviving to question Dr Papa writes in the 

ones ” He feels that testosterone Jontnal of the American Medical 

probably does not act as a hormone Asiociation “We do not consider 

when applied locally Instead of set- that wc have achieved a useful treat- 

ting off a multitude ot reactions mtnt for common baldness by topi- 

throughout the body, as it does cal administration of testosterone 

when taken mternallv, it appears The real significance of this research 

simply to stimulate the growth of lies in its opening of a door for in- 

cclls in the skin \estigating the creation or discovery 

This might explain why no un- of other compounds which might 
wanted side-clfects have been seen in ha\c almost purely local effects ” 
any of Dr Papa’s patients The pos- The JAM A adds editorially “In 

sibilitv of such side-etleets, however, this era of bKx'hemical legerdemain, 

IS an inherent danger in any exten- there can be little doubt that a safe 

sive use of potent hormones Testo- androgen (male sex hormone) will 

sterone, for example, when taken he developed whose hair-growing 

mternallv in large amounts, can capacities are divorced from side- 

cause excessive retention of salt and eHeels For dextor and patient alike, 

water, severe glandular imbalance however, ihe present study brings 

and other dangerous reactions onlv hope,and a caution for patience 

Just when hormonal treatment and forbearance ” 

Ciif toon Q^utp'^ 

Husbsno opening letters, to wife “What do you think This is the 
month wc didn’t have to make anv pavments until ’’ 

Fviiii R to beatnik son ' W't 11, now that you’ve found yourself, who are 
you ^ 

SiiAPnv girl after a college b( auty contest “They voted me the most 
opposite of \hc opposite sex ” 

Airiinl stewardess to film-watching passengers “Coffee, tea or pop- 

? « » 

MoiHfR to small son “Of course I’m glad you re above av'erage, but 
be.ir in mind iliat nowadays that’s below average ” 
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In this centennial year, 

*i musu-lovers the world over 
pay tribute to the great 
Finnish composer whose work 
proclaims the spirit 
oj patriotism and liberty 


The Resounding 
Legacy of Jean Sibelius 


By Greg Keeton 


A N OLD MAN StOod 111 a SDOW-COV- 

/\ ered garden near Helsinki, 
1 gazing at the sky as flights of 
Russian bombers swept past. It was 
November 1939 The Soviet Union, 
after the Finns had refused to cede 
territory to strengthen its borders, 
had invaded Finland White with 
anger, the old man shook his fist at 
the planes until they disappeared in 


the distance Then, with a shrug of 
despair, he went back into the 
house 

The man was Jean Sibelius, then 
74 years old, and his defiant attitude 
that winter’s day was symbolic of a 
love of country that inspired every 
hour of his long life So deeply em¬ 
bedded in his spirit was Finland that 
each of his many compositions 
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seems lo spe.ik to mankind o£ 
Sibelius’s beloved north the long 
white nights, swans and cranes fly¬ 
ing, birch and pine torests, ind, 
above all, of his passionate love of 
libcrt) Finland is Sibelius, and 
Sibelius is Finland 

“Cither composers make a cock¬ 
tail ot many colours,” he said “I 
give people pure water ” It was the 
pure water of his native land, and 
tor over halt .i centurv it flowed in 
the concert halls ot the world, en¬ 
chanting listeners and bringing to 
them—mosth city-dwellers—the air 
and spaciousness ot nature, tree and 
unspoiled It still flows, tor his 
works are fixed permanentlv in the 
repertoires ot orchestras e\er\- 
where When he died, eight and a 
hall years ago, he was Finland s first 
citi/cn, levered by his hllow coun¬ 
trymen as a natifinal hero 

Sibelius WMs born on Dteember 8, 
i8f)5, the son i)t an arms doe lor His 
baptismal name was Johan Julius 
(. hristian, but later, W'hcn he toind 
visiting cards lett behind In an 
ad(7red uncle, a sea captain, he 
changed his name to fit the lettering 
( n the cards and so became Jean 
Sibelius 

At five, Sibelius was plaving the 
piano and composing At te n he 
wrote a puzuato for violin and . ello 
called “Raindrops,” which is still 
played occasionallv His love of 
nature she>wed itself 'arlv With a 
violin under his arm he would ram¬ 
ble in the ton St, stopping suddenly 
to climb on .1 rock and play from a 
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heart bursting with joy. “1 play to 
give back to the trees and the birds 
what they have given to me.” He 
kept moss in a matchbox and now 
and then he would snifl it Its frag¬ 
rance brought back to him “the 
sound of the wind in the trees and 
birds singing ” There was some¬ 
thing mystical in his relationship 
with feathered creatures Gifted 
with perfect pitch, he could tell the 
different keys in which birds war¬ 
bled “The bullfinch whisdes in D- 
flat,” he would say “The curlew 
goes from A to F The cuckoo is 
neither sharp nor flat, it is ofl-key ” 
Since his mother wanted him to 
study law, young Jean obeyed Hut 
he skipped classes so regularly that 
she at last allowed him to do what 
he wanted most to study music 
He heg.in at the eonserv.itoirc in 
Helsinki, then went on to complete 
his education in Berlin and Vienna 
At the time, he was a tall, slen¬ 
der man with a king mane of 
tousleel 1 iir hair He seemed always* 
in a state ot cxeitemcnt “Music has 
colour,” he exclaimed one day “A- 
major is blue, C'-major is red, D- 
major is yellow ” An intensely 
serious student, he often composed 
through the niglit, but he was also 
high-spirited, with the gift of 
gaietv One'c, in Berlin, Sibelius 
spent his entire monthly allowance 
in an evening and then, needing 
more monev, sold his clothes All 
that remained of his wardrobe were 
his formal evening clothes—white 
tie and tails Thus clad, with shirt 
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soiled and wrinkled, he travelled 
home to Helsinki 

On the night that Sibelius pre¬ 
sented his first major work, Kul- 
lervo, Helsinki concert-goers were 
handed rather strangc-looking pro¬ 
grammes The young composer 
detested the crackle of pages during 
a concert, so, for his debut, he had 
insisted that special soft paper be 
used for the programmes His other 
innoNation, however,was even more 
remarkable the concert programme 
was printed in the Finnish lan- 
guage 

In the Finland of the early 1890’s, 
such a gesture was highly symbolic 
Foi many years, the country’s cul¬ 
ture had been in jeopardy Swedish 
had long been the language of the 
arts, administration and upper-class 
conversation And in Tsarist Russia, 
inllucntial circles had been calling 
lor closer incorporation of Finland 
intcj the Russian Empire and for 
restrictions on the Finns’ constitu- 
tion.il rights 

The Finns felt themselves in dan¬ 
ger—but against their giant neigh¬ 
bour what resistance could they 
olTer ^ There was always the power 
of the spirit, Sibelius felt, and he 
tcK)k as the motif of his first major 
composition a storv from the coun- 
tr\’s national epic, Kalevala “Such 
music has not been heard before,” 
one Helsinki newspaper said of the 
Kulleri'o premiere “This was the 
first really Finnish composition ” 

Sibelius composed another piece 
that was to strengthen and affirm 


the sense of Finnish identity, a work 
that was to make the name of Fin¬ 
land known throughout the world 
In the autumn of 1899, for a pageant 
performed at the Swedish Theatre 
in Helsinki, Sibelius composed 
music tor a tableau of Finnish 
history The finale was Finlandia, 
whose incendiary theme now rang 
out for the first time 
The patriotic feeling in Finlandia 
has no equal in music Sibelius was 
deeply aware of the anguish of his 
people, and he composed the piece 
in defence of freedom of speech 
With Its primitive force, the work 
was a stirring protest against the 
nation’s oppressors 
The young composer soon be¬ 
came a prominent figure among the 
spiritual leaders of his people But 
his was not a public career, and he 
felt mfire and more driven by the 
need to compose “The unhappiest 
composeis,” he said, “are those 
whose work is an inner compulsion 
I am one myself ” To him life was 
a block of granite that he had to 
carve and shape with the hammer 
and chisel of his will 

Once, while in Helsinki, he sud¬ 
denly had an .impulse after mid¬ 
night to drive by horse and carriage 
to his home in the village of Keiava 
The long ride through the darkness 
and into the glorv of the dawn is 
believed to have inspired his beauti¬ 
ful “Night Ride and Sunrise,” in 
which one can hear the hoofbeats, 
the silken rustle of the leaves and 
the great outburst of birdsong as 
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“the. sta i>t constantly changing 
light" becomes the limpid steadfast 
glow ot morning 

Ahre with genius though he was, 
Sibelius was plagued by ill health 
A life assiuanee »-ompanv refused to 
insure him unless he paid .in extra 
premium At one time he siidered 
trom an .ar ailment, and it seemed 
that he might lose his hearing Then 
a growth de\e loped in his thioat 
He underwent operations before 
a surgeon sueeecded in remosing it 
Foi years he yvorried, waking sud- 
dinly at night afraid that the 
tumour might rttiirn 

hventually the .iiling youth he- 
e.ime .1 vast, museiilar roek oi .1 m.iii 
who did not know tht me.ining of 
fatigue .md h\ed on .1 diet ol cigais, 
wine, brandy and large helpings of 
t(x>d Hntil he was Ho, Sibelius 
walked regularly to liis s.iun.i And 
winter and siimmei, almost to the 
day of his de ilh, he rubbed himself 
dow'n every morning with ie< 
ceild water kept in i bucket on his 

balcony 

He always letlined his /est foi 
living The story is told of a party 
he gave fe>r some friends, among 
them the conductor, Robert K.i- 
janus Suddenly recalling an urgent 
engagement in St Petersburg, 
Kajanus quietlv left the gi.iup 
Two days later he came back to find 
the party still going strong Sibelius, 
apparently unaware of the passage 
of time, demanded, “Why don’t you 
sit down Robert, .ind stop running 
in and out all tlie time^” 
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From the outset, Sibelius’s coun¬ 
trymen grasped the meaning of his 
music, but there was a coolness on 
the part of foreign audiences, who 
could not understand the intensely 
personal and, above all, Finnish 
idiom of his compositions “How 
dull, how dtcarily dull,’’ a critic 
wrote ol the Second Symphony 
\\ hen the Fouith Symphony was 
first played in Swt‘dv.n, listeners 
hooted and whistled In New \ ork, 
conduct(tr Walter Damrosch was so 
uncertain ot its reception that he 
apologi/tcl to the .ludience before 
pi lying It One icvityver described 
It as “less conseejueiitial than thi 
r.ivings of a drunk ird ’’ 

“It will take 2it years lx tore 
foreign listener-* undcrslind what 1 
hiye written," Sibelius predicted 
but he unde restim.ited their capa¬ 
city , hnglaiiel and the United States 
soon bicimc his fer\ent admirers 
During his file time lx riceivcd 
many honoi.iiy degree gold med- 
.ils .md ilecor.itioiis .iiid w.is maefc 
.111 honor iry p olessor ol the Hud.i- 
pest conservaloiTc 

When still ytmiig, Sibelius had 
maineel Aino larnefelt, .1 general’s 
d.iiighti 1 It w.is a highly successful 
niain.ige fortius lovely woman, 
who knew his compositions bar by 
bir, Sibelius built a house 2^ miles 
Irom Helsinki .md e.illed it Ainola 
after her It was a two-storey log 
cabin, the oiitsielc boarded oyer and 
painted white Inside, the logs wee 
pe'cltd but unadorned At the door 
stood thre'c enormous pine trees 
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They darkened the rooms, but the 
composer would not permit their 
removal Through another window 
he could look out on a grove of sil¬ 
ver birches, and from them he drew 
inspiration as he wrote his music 

When Amo was 75, Sibelius said 
at her birthda) partv "Yoti might 
have been happier with another, I, 
never'” Ten vears later, disobeying 
his doctors’ orders, he climbed the 
steps to her room and, presenting 
he I with a large btiuejuei ot roses, 
s.ud, “I h avt t.(»me to propose a sec¬ 
ond time ” 

The great sadness in Sibelius’s 
later litc was his Fighth Svmphonv, 
which was talked about and piom- 
iscd Init nevei eame into being For 

vears, horn the age ot 61 onward, 
he composed everv da\ but de- 
stroved the music almost as Cjuickly 
as he pm It down Two movements 
weie completed, but he later admit¬ 
ted having de'stroved them The 
general belie! is that other compo¬ 
sitions also ended in the fire His 
wife said that it was undue self- 
critieism ihat ke’pt him from pub¬ 
lishing his music He himsclt said, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven will 
come when man loses his pow'er of 
self-critieism ’’ 

For a man like Sibelius, whose 
greatest joy was creating fine music, 
his failure to produce over this long 
period was a tragic experience He 
could have travelled everywhere, 
living a full, happv life w'hile resting 
on the laurels gamed bv hic past 
achievements Instead, he shunned 


the world, locking himself up at 
Amola, endlessly hoping that some¬ 
how he could fan the spark of 
creative inspiration into fire 
Throughout the Second World 
War Sibelius, like his fellow coun¬ 
trymen, often lacked the simple 
necessities Owing to inflation, his 
annual «illo\vaiice from the govern¬ 
ment shrank m value Oichestras 
abioad offered to give benefit con¬ 
certs tor him, but he would not 
accept such gcncrositv, preferring to 
share tlie hardships ot his com- 
patrifits After a while, the govern¬ 
ment adjusted his pension, and 
Rival ties from abroad began arriv¬ 
ing C^ne thing, however, money 
could not buv in the postwar period 
his beloved cigars “Cigars are fex>d 
to me,” he once said 
Leopold Stokowski heard of this 
need and sent vSibclius a box of 41 
eig.irs, all diiTerent, asking him to 
cli(M)se wduih he liked best “I-aris m 
Creek mvthologv had the choice of 
three beauties,” Sibelius wrote to the 
conductor “I have 41 ” Someone 
organized a “Cigars for vSibelius” 
movement, soon boxes were arriv¬ 
ing from all corners of the globe 
So many arrived that Sibelius wrote, 
“I will not live long enough to 


smoke them .ill ” 

At night he turned the dials f>f his 
powerful radio in the hope of hcar- 
mg his compositions being plnv'cd in 
foreign countries Once, m company 
wMth a son m-law, Jussi Jalas, he 
picked up a less than perfect render¬ 
ing t)f one of his symphonies 
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I-urious, he said that he was going 
to write and tell the conductor cx- 
•ictlv what he thought of him Some 
\ ears later Jalas met the conductor in 
tjuestion From his wallet the man 
pulled out a frayed, folded piece of 
paper “This is my most precious 
possession,” he said It was the letter 
irom Sibelius Hut, rather than 
scathing criticism, it contained only 
tricndh words 

In matters of business, Sibelius 
made mans mistakes For a very 
modest sum and a box of cigars, he 
sold his “Valse Triste,” one of his 
most popular works, to a publisher 
who made a fortune from it 

On September i8, 1957, flight of 
cranes swept over Ainola, and 
Sibelius, who was watching them. 


noted that one bird left the flock, 
swooped low over the house, then 
rejoined the others To the old 
composer it was an omen Two days 
later he died of a cerebral haemor¬ 
rhage Thousands of mourners filed 
past his plain pine coffin in Helsinlji 
Cathedral Thousands more stood 
silently along the route of the pro¬ 
cession back to Ainola, where 
Sibelius was buried, near the silver 
birches he losed so much 
To the world at large, Jean 
Sibelius left a rich legacy of more 
than 200 works of music, many of 
them masterpieces To his fellow 
countrymen he left yet another 
legacy a proud new awareness of 
their national character and the 
beauty of their land 



Pardon, Tour Slip Is Showing 

“Mostly cloudy, colds tonight ’’ 

—^Weather report in Mattoon, limois, Journal-Gaxette 

“I STARED soberly into my mirror that night as 1 combed my lone straight 
hair I knew I vs as not very pretty ’’ —Fiom True Romance 

“The scwer-expansion project is nearing completion, but city officials 
arc holding their breath until it is officially finished.” 

—From the Jackaonville, Plorida, Timet-Umon 

Two Bloomfield High School students arc fast becoming known in the 
music and record industry—not to mention the growling number of 
listeners who hear their records on radio and television.” 

—From the Bloomfield, New jet-sey. Independent Press 

In a newspaper report quoting a government official “The details are 
now being Horked out, and any problems will be revolved to everyone’s 
satisfaction.” — B g 
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SEX 

AND THE 
TEENAGE 
GIRL 


By Dr Daniel Sugarman 
AND RoLLIE HoCHSTEIN 


There is far more io sex than the mere "Jaits of life” A 
psychologiA eipldins zchat young girh need to knozi.' about the 
explosive emotions they must leain to tontiol 


i ,' irn \EARS jgo girls were taught 
that sex was to be tolerated as 
a biological duty of marriage To¬ 
day nearly e\trvone regards a 
healthy appetite for the fulfilment of 
love as a normal part ot life But 
while girls no longer have to fight 
Ignorance and taboos, they arc faced 
in their increased freedom with 
choices and decisions which their 
mothers and grandmothers didn’t 
have to worry about 
Unfortunalelv, help in making 
these decisions is hard to come by. 
Many girls are reluctant to discuss 
sex with their parents, and too many 
parents are glad to be let off Yet 
certain questions about sex come up 
again and again when I talk to 


teenage girls This is what 1 tell 
them to help them work out their 
e>wn, individual standards 
Ate hoyi’ feeltngi about sex dtf- 
fetent fton\ gitls”^ 

There a great biological and 
emotional difference between ado¬ 
lescent boys and girls Sexual desire 
comes to boys in a great rush of 
emotion—an immediate, specific 
desire, quite apart from the deeper 
emotions of love and tenderness 
While some girls separate love from 
physical attraction, most find their 
sexual desires closely bound to feel¬ 
ings of romantic love Unlike a 
boy’s, a girl’s sexual drives and her 
heart figuratively work together 
Boys, then, are likely to be much 


I 196S bv Daniel Sugarman, Ph D . and Rottte Hochstein Condensed from Seotnteen 
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more casual about sex than girls are 
—but they are also more urgent in 
the immediate moment of sexual 
encounter. Unless a girl understands 
this psychology, she is bound to be 
confused when a boy makes ad¬ 
vances to her. It doesn’t necessarily 
mean that he loves her 

So ir isn’t an insult if a boy 
“makes a pass” at you, in a sense, 
that’s his nature But it is also not 
an insult to him when you refuse 
Your own slower-rising, longer-last¬ 
ing emotions arc your protection 
against the consequences of allow¬ 
ing a boy’s urgency to prevail—con¬ 
sequences which arc much more 
serious tor a girl than for a boy 

For, among the unmarried teen¬ 
agers I talked to, nearly all who 
have lost their virginity regret it 
afterwards Otten these girls come to 
realize that their action was based 
on feelings other than love it is fre¬ 
quently a form of rebellion against 
parental authority eir a desperate 
search, rather than a response to 
normal sexual appetites The “fist” 
girl is nearly always someone who 
IS using sex to work out problems 
that have little to do with sex, and 
her “solution” only creates deeper 
problems As for security, hardly 
anything is less secure than a teen¬ 
age affair 

I’ve never met a girl who was 
seduced without somehow having 
“asked for it ” A hoy will try with¬ 
out necessarily expecting anything 
to happen When a girl honestly and 
tactfully refuses, he is not really hurt 
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A put 

or angry—and sometimes he is actu¬ 
ally relieved to be reassured that 
“she’s really a nice girl ” 

IVhat about petting'^ 

Sadly, some girls make a game of 
petting and pride themselves on be¬ 
ing able to “shut it olT ” This atti¬ 
tude, for one thing, is unfair to the 
boy, who may feel, with justifica¬ 
tion, that he has been taken advan¬ 
tage of or teased Some psychologists 
believe that this sudden shutting off 
of passion leaves both boy and girl 
with unhealthy tensions and frustra¬ 
tions, may even deter sexual com¬ 
patibility later on in marriage But 
we need only think about the grow¬ 
ing number of premature mar¬ 
riages, illegal abortions and children 
born out of wedlock to realize that 
the shutting-ofl technique is often 
tex) little and too late As petting 
experiments become more daring— 
and vciy few people don’t advanee 
with time and intimacy—the dan¬ 
ger threshold comes even closer 

There probabU will be some bovs 
who won’t take no for an answer— 
that IS, who won’t come back after 
your refusal to neck or pet, or what¬ 
ever it IS they want But this type 
doesn’t stay around long in any case 
Even if you say ve's, thev’ll soon be 
looking for new fields to conquer 
Bv that time vou, with your more 
complex emotions, will be tied in 
knots, but they will have no ties to 
bind them 

It IS a fact that most boys lose re¬ 
spect for an “easy mark,” and after 
a torrid alfaii are quite likely to 
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decide the young woman is “not 
the kind of girl I want to be the 
mother of my children ” Despite all 
talk to the contrary, society is 
still caught up in the “double stan¬ 
dard,” by which a young man ex¬ 
pects to have premarital sexud 
affairs and yet usually prefers to 
marry a virgin 

You may decide at some point 
that you don’t believe m the double 
standard, that you wouldn’t want to 
marry a man who did My advice is 
to wait to make the decision until 
you’re out of your teens Such a de¬ 
cision calls for more maturity than 
a teenager can muster 

When—and how—can I say nn'^ 

The only way you can protect 
yourself is to call a halt before 
you’ve lost your “good girl” status 
Make it plain that \ou don’t want to 
leave the party early, that you don’t 
want to spend an evening alone 
together in his house or your house 
while your parents are out An 
honest cvplanation of your feelings 
will seldom break olT a relationship 
with an\ Ik)v who is worth caring 
about If he is interested only in 
vour bodv, it’s better to know now 

Older girls who have been “going 
steady ” for a long time have a differ¬ 
ent kind of problem Perhaps they 
have had the same boy friend for 
vtars, arc sincerely in love and 
planning to marry Gradually their 
intimaev has increased from light 
necking to heavy petting until now 
they don’t see how they can possibly 
stop themselves going farther 


The situation calls for a serious 
appraisal of the physical dangers 
involved in premarital intercourse 
There is always the danger of preg¬ 
nancy. No contraceptive yet in¬ 
vented IS lOo-per-cent safe in actual 
practice There is also a chance of 
contracting a venereal disease Syph¬ 
ilis and gonorrhoea, both trans¬ 
mitted through sexual intercourse, 
are on the increase in many coun¬ 
tries Both these venereal diseases 
are devastating if left untreated 
Let’s take a straight look at the 
psychological dangers, too Thanks 
to hazily romantic bcK>ks and films 
and sometimes to reports from girls 
who hope to justify their behaviour, 
many young girls believe that their 
first cxpcritnce will be accompanied 
bv the iinging of bells and the trill¬ 
ing of bluebirds Actually, sexual 
compatibility frequently takes many 
months to achieve—even in the most 
secure marital relationship A girl 
with the added problems of fearing 
pregnancy* wondering if anybody 
will find out, worrying that her 
fiance' will change his mind about 
marrying her—and feeling guilty 
about the whole thing—is not likely 
to get or give full enjoyment from 
sex 

Her fears are well based Some 
studies show that there arc twice as 
many broken engagements among 
couples who have had intercourse 
There is no doubt that many a 
man’s desire for marriage decreases 
when hi*, girl friend sleeps with him 
For most girls, alas, the opposite is 
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true Furthermore, couples who 
have intercourse before marriage are 
more likely to be divorced or separ¬ 
ated or commit adultery One way 
or another, premarital intimacy is 
more closely related to broken 
relationships than to solid ties 
It, after considering these points, 
a girl decides that it simph isn’t 
W(>rth the risks, then she must e\- 
plain hei teclings to her young mail 
and ask tor his eo-operation A bo\ 
who sa\s, “It )ou reall) loved me, 
soil Would,” can be truthtully 
.inswtred, “It you really loved me, 
voii Wouldn’t insist ” 

What IS called tor, in such a situ- 
.ition, IS a change of courting 
patterns more time spent with 
other people, with parents and 
triends Active sports, such as bowl¬ 
ing, tennis or riding, can provide a 
I’rcat release ot sexual energy 
li'hat if It's “too late'"^ 

It there is a girl le.iding these 
words w'ho tecls that her life is 
ruined bcc.iuse ot some mistake she 
h.is made, let her be .issiired that 
what she does todav and tomorrow 
IS far more important than what she 
did in the past 

When you have violated vour per¬ 
sonal standards or those ot society. 
It s natural to sulTer some pangs of 
guilt The important thing is not to 
allow yourself the luxury of wallow¬ 
ing in self-pity, a mortification that 
dries nobody any good and certainly 


doesn’t undo your mistake For no 
experience in lite is ever wasted or 
wholly bad if we learn from it Even 
mistakes can help us grow and be¬ 
come better people 
When a girl who has had inter- 
eoursc with a boy because she 
thought she was in love with him 
finds that it wasn’t love atter all, she 
may feel that she has to marry him 
to preserve her honour Or she may 
led that she cannot start going out 
with other boys now that she “be¬ 
longs” to her lover Though time 
and experience have opened her eye‘ 
to eharaeteristks that she now 
knows would produce an unhappy 
maiiiage, the emotional tics are 
strong C'an she turn her biek on 
this deep involverticnt' 

Ot course she ean And she’d bet¬ 
ter do it last Habit, loyalty, inseeu- 
ritv and a shared guilt do not make 
the kind ol relationship that should 
etinlmue into mariiage T he sooner 
a girl gets out ot it, the better tor 
both Agiin, an honest confronta- 
lion with vour ow'n tidings should 
lead loan honest eiuifrontalion w'lth 
the young .nan I lurt him .ind vout 
self now, it you must, tor yrm’ll be 
saving both ot vou from the gieater 
hurt of .111 unhappy marri.ige 
Sex is a povvertul force L’sede..rc- 
IcsnIv, It ean cause an emotional 
explosion th.ii may blow up our 
ch.itKcs for happiness Used wi'.clv. 
It tan warm .ind enrich our lives 


wor. i> is round, and the place which may stem like the end m.iy 
he only the beginning --i h i* 



Towards More Picturesque Speech 


Lif^e jonquils awaken 

in surprise with snowflakes melting in 
thtir eves (K.ithi nnt S lun lti&) The 

wind has a be*velled tdgt (r<im Miks) 
April whispcis from die hilltops, 
t\tn as March gots whistling down 
iht \allev iH ii h<m1 imI) When hsher- 
men begin to gel that farawa\ lake in 
their e\es (j s \i.\iii.kt) Now' is 
w'hen true love dotsn t run smooth— 
It stops and parks (s \) 

I'er^e—or H'o/m' The girl who 
wore glasses and pined toi lost passes 
now chuckles and ileanses her contact 
lenses (Poikethnnk) I COW those w'ns 
when 1 dine out or sup wht>se jokes al- 
wa)s fall with the sunny sidf up 
(s Hfii.ir Biiktn It used to be, in 

years gone by, which now sou mis very 
tunny, that all the toolish spending 
stopptel when one ran out oi money 
(htiiti l*<is<i;.iii) 1 syyat, Mosejuilo, 

when you bu//—not where you is, but 
where you wuz i y.iikson h iiimi,) 

The saddest words of tongue or 
fien are those you didn t think ot 
then <B B > 

Deft Defirntiom Parking sum¬ 
mons Fine thing l \I1I1 i HirkerO 
Fisherman s motto Ban and Seei7 iw J) 
Adolescent One who is well in¬ 
formed about anything he doesn’t 
have to simly (\i ii< ( nr ( ()\) Nerve 
specialist Twitch doctor (Sheii.\ ImoI- 
mnn) Nuclear fallout Fission 

chips (|»hn Ks.m) Lmgt (»ay 


nighiics (Ik<jIi Hi iu it-> Fconomist 
Fellow who know's more about money 
than the man who has it (1 uink I nisi Ik ) 
Ihet ^'rt of sylph dcfciiee 
(SuAiiine iiduui IS ) Laugh A smile 
that burst (I’ltiun Niisom Parental 
tirade Marnaloguc (t u i Flirt¬ 
ing Optical collusion IRci«u UliIiid 
S enile Visit Egypt (1 r.inn Ktitli) 

Overheatd NsVt morning “Their 
parties arc alvays so formal ami stiff 
She’s so formal and he gets so stiff ' 
(Niik Kenns) Aboiit a busy Woman 
“She simply loves wonly causes (i om 
ssfimi Stewardess, as passengers 

leave plane “Please do not reveal 
the ending of the film to passengers 
awaiting dcpariu'-c’ (i n ( I 111 Ml I 
Wife to husband at party “Stop 
having one for the roail--yi e live 
here' (>i\ki tcmnniii) W’lte reading 
letter “It s from the travel peojilc 
with reference to their W'eiitThen- 
Pay-Nov/ Plan ’ (P a j 

Si^Ti luin'^uai^e In ileluatessen win¬ 
dow “Our Svyiss cheese has 22 per 
cent fewer cavities’ (Thomi-, iu/pinuk) 
Near airport runwav ‘Absolutely 
no flying permitted over nueliNt camp 
8 miles SSW’ on a tiue course of 190 
degrees” (irvirn HoiTimn) On fortune 
teller’s door “Medium prices {Pir» 
Lint's) At wallpaper store “Shop 
here and hang the consequences 
(Morns Ot iiij In law'vcr’s oflicc 

“We spill heirs” d .Im kJ \thvi 



The 

Wonder 
of the 
Winds 

J D Ratcliff 

For good or ill, 
the sea oj'air 
around us rules 
our lives 


A WILD Wind Lan bt a demon 
out of control, a bearer ot 
. death and destruction But 
day in day out, wind is the earth’s 
breath of life—an awesome wonder 
that shapes and blesses our lives in a 
hundred ways 

As bearers of rain, the winds de¬ 
termine whic’' parts of the world 

Condensed fro 
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are habitable and what crops can be 
grown. They prevent northern Eu¬ 
rope being a polar waste and mod¬ 
erate the heat of South America’s 
west coast Winds virtually created 
one country the Netherlands. They 
spun 9,000 windmills that ground 
gram, sawed wood, pumped out the 
sea And they helped to make liny 
Holland one of the world’s greatest 
trading nations, driving her wind¬ 
jammers to every corner of the 
earth For centuiies winds deter¬ 
mined where men could go, and but 
for them civilization might have 
been stillborn 

The names men have given to 
winds have an allure—the poison 
wind, the doctor wind, the barber 
wind, the wind-ot 120-days, the 
roaring forties and the howling 
fifties, Alaska’s Japan’s narai, 
the Argentine’s pampero Hurri¬ 
canes, tvphoons and tornadoes make 
headlines But far more important 
arc the great wind systems the mon¬ 
soons that water southern Asia, the 
westerlies that dnve the (lult Stream 
and warm northern Europe, the 
Antarctic winds that push the cold 
Humboldt Current with its enor¬ 
mous c irgo of sea nutrients up the 
west coast of South America—^giv¬ 
ing rise to some of the world s 
greatest fisheries 

Early sailors hugged the shore 
The Romans were among the first to 
note wind patteins and take advan¬ 
tage of them Rome had to have 20 
million bushels of Egyptian wheat a 
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year to survive Roman sailors ob- generate the great primary winds 

served a prevailing wind blowing that flow in regular paths over 

up from Egypt across the Mediter- thousands of miles 
ranean in the spring, in summer the In the north Atlantic and north 
wind reversed They did most of Pacific these winds flow in a clock- 

their transporting in the spring wise pattern around high-pressure 

We say we live on earth We also areas, pushing before them the great 

live tn a vast sea of air At times this sea currents—the Japan Current, the 

sea around and above us is as calm (nilf Stream In the south Atlantic 

as a millpond, at others it moves and south Pacific they flow anti- 

faster than a bullet clockwise, pushing along the 



The flow of the 
world's prevailing windi 


The cause of this unrest? The Humboldt, the Brazil, and other 

wind has two great propellant great currents that have an tnor- 

forccs First, there is a constant in- mous impact on world weather 
terchange of air between the warm The famous North Atlantic trade 

tropics and the polar ice caps Sec- winds arc part of the pattern, biow- 

ond, the earth exerts a »'otational irg west with amazing constancy 

force—at the Equator it moves at from North Africa These winds 

about 1,000 mph , dragging a sea fnghtcred Columbus’s sailors How 
of air behind These two forces would they ever get home? They 
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did not know that, farthtr to the 
north, the westerlies blew in the op¬ 
posite direction, from America east 
Magellan; on his histone round- 
the-world exploration of 1519-21, 
rode the trades across the Atlantic, 
and down the east coast of South 
America Then below the 40th 
parallel, approaching Cape Horn, 
Magellan encountered the roaring 
forties that howl round the earth in 
an easterly direction at speeds up to 
50 knots I After riding out these 
terrors he found another set of 
gentle trade winds, in a new (xrcan 
that he named “Pacific “ 

Ships followed the great pathways 
of the primary winds to open up the 
world tor trade and colonr/ation 
One route from England down to 
Africa on the wind-driven Canary 
Cuirent, with a cargo of trade 
goods, thence to the West Indies on 
the trade wuids with a cargo of 
slaves, then home on the westerlies 
with rum and molasses 

It was Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
a U S Na\v hydrographer, in the 
mid-nineteenth century, who be¬ 
gan putting the global wind picture 
together He collected thousands of 
ships’ logs, noting set of the wind 
at specific spots on specific dates 
Maury showed that a roundabout 
course often provides the quickest 
passage If an English ship bound 
for Australia, for instance, rode 
trade winds to the coast of Brazil, 
then dropped down, passing round 
the Cape, it ‘ften took only half 
the time—although the route was 
60 
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thousands of miles longer than the 
trip down the African coast 

Nothing demonstrates man’s 
utter depiendencc on the winds so 
well as the monsoons In summer, 
the great central land mass of Asia 
heats up, air becomes light, and a 
\ast low-pressure area forms which 
sucks in air from as far away as 
Australia Passing over seas it picks 
up moisture and drops it as rain on 
India, Malaysia, Japan and other 
areas With astonishing regularity, 
June marks the arrival of the rainy 
season, and planting can begin 
People by the thousand pour out 
into parched fields and streets to let 
raindrops splash on their upturned 
faces, to give thanks for this ever- 
recurring miracle 

In winter, as the Asian land mass 
cools, the air over it cools, a great 
high-pressure area forms, and the 
outward ilow of air begins When it 
strikes the towering fence of the 
Himalayas, it drops moisture as 
snow By the time it arrives in India 
the air is dry, cloudless For six 
months the sun will shine Rainfall 
figures tell the storv in March Bom¬ 
bay has virtually no rain, in July it 
has 25 inches • 

Among the most interesting of 
local winds are the fohns Passing 
over mountains, damp winds rise, 
cool, drop their moisture, then as 
they tumble down the other side 
they become compressed and heat 
up (Remember how a bicycle pump 
gets hot as it compresses air?) Thus 
a cool wet wind on one side of a 
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mountain becomes a hot dry one on 
the other The original Vohn blew 
down the slopes of the Alps, but the 
fohn effect is observed in dozens of 
places all over the world 

The chinook, which sweeps over 
Montana and Canada’s Alberta Pro 
Vince, IS the most spectacular On 
western slopes ot the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains this great sea wind diops snow 
or rain, to feed rivers and irrigation 
ditches Then it tumbles down 
eastern slopes as a hot, dry wind 
whose performance is almost past 
belief In Havre, Montana, it shot 
the temperature up 31 degrees in 
three minutes Calgary, Alberta, 
reported an incredible rise one 
February from minus 14 to 76 
degrees F 

Great deserts are powerful wind 
breeders Iran’s mad<Iening, desic¬ 
cating wind-of-i2o-davs often car¬ 
ries enough sand to bury whole 
villages Southern California’s Santa 
Ana wind, which sweeps in from 
the desert, htats up as it drops down 
ihe Pacific slopes of the Rockies It 
withers vegetation, and opens the 
wa\ for raging brush fires 

The sirocco, born over the Sahara, 
sweeps northward, picks up water 
crossing the Mediterranean and 
strikes Spain, Italv and France as a 
hot, sodden, enervating wind cursed 
by all Not long ago a German mo¬ 
torist, at fault in a serious accident 
near Munich, asked for mercy on 
the grounds that human reactions 
are unreliable with a sirocco blow¬ 
ing Instead the court imposed an 


unusually stiff sentence knowing 
the wind’s effect, the man should 
have been driving with special care > 
The northers are winds which 
oeeui when low-pressure systems 
suck in polar air France’s mistral, 
sucked southward by low-pressure 
areas over the Mediterranean, has 
overturned lorries and blown chains 
of railway trucks for miles In south¬ 
ern France, houses present a solid 
stone wall, or only small windows, 
tf> the anger of the wind, and many 
village main streets run east-west 
The bret/es which fan most of 
the world s shores follow another 
pattern During the day the land 
heats up rapidlv, a loeali/cd low- 
pressure area forms, and cooling air 
flows in from the sea At night the 
prrxrtss is reversed and an offshore 
bree/e develops (jcntle winds of 
this t\pe often blow with clocklike 
regularitv Thus, (>n Italy’s Lake 
Garda the wind blows from the 
south until ^ p m , then reverses 
Itself—a boon to sailors who can 
always count on a following wind 
Inevitably, freak winds have 
plaved their part in writing history 
—down to deciding which flag 
should fly over a particular part of 
the globe Thus, in ihoq. Sir George 
Somers sailed from England bound 
for Virginia, but vagrant winds 
shipwrecked him off Ik’rmuda He 
liked what he saw there, established 
a permanent colony, and Bermuda 
has been British ever since 
Winds have been vital factors in 
war the Spanish Armada, although 
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outgunned, still hjd a chance until 
scattered by strong winds Winds 
worked against Napoleon at his last 
critical battle—Waterloo A wind 
shift brtiught rams which made a 
sodden morass ot the battlefield 
Lightning-like thrusts of cavalry 
and c]iiick manoeuvring of artillery 
—Napoieonie specialities—were im¬ 
possible Wind patterns which kept 
Allied planes grounded gave Hitler 
an initial advantage in his final 
gamble—the Battle of the Bulge 
Although we have accumulated a 
vast store of wind knowledge, great 
areas of m\stcr\ remain The full 
mechanics of the monsoon still need 
explaining Nor is anyone sure what 
causes a tornado That is why the 
greatest studv of world weather ever 


undertaken is tiow being made 
More and more Tiros and Nimbus 
satellites will be sending to earth 
television pictures of the wind- 
driven cloud patterns Under inten¬ 
sive study are plans to launch, all 
over the world, ro,ooo balloons that 
will stay high aloft for months, 
broadcasting reports to earth. 

The UN’s World Weather 
Watch IS now being organized, with 
15,000 observation posts planned— 
on ships, in plants, on the ground 
A fantastic volume of facts will pour 
into three computer centres in 
Washington, Moscow and Mel¬ 
bourne The W'lnds have been great 
shapers of human destiny, and man 
docs well to continue to try to 
discover what they arc saving 


A Poem for Spring 

Road Song of a Thirteenth Century Page, by Ji illiani Alexander Percy 

Jesu, 

If Ttiou w lit make 

Thy peach trees bloom for me. 

And tringe mv bncllt path both sides 
With tulips, red and free, 

II Thou wilt make Thy skies as blue 
As ours in Sicily, 

And w’ake the little leaves that sleep 
On every bending tree— 

I promise not to vexen Thee 
That Thou shouldsi make eternally 
Heaven my home. 

But right contentedly, 

\ singing page I’ll be 
Here, in Thy springtime, 

Jesu 

—A Treasury of Poems for Worship and Devotion edited bj Chaileb Wallis 

(Hamish Hamilton, lx>ndor) 
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A Reader's Digest ‘‘First Person” Azvaid 

Guardian x\ngel 
of tlie 
Air Well 

Perhaps ten-year-old 
Girard remembeis the 
clang of the (ozebelf 
I he tinkle oj 
the chime^ 


B\ Robert Hamilton 

\MiL .ind I h.w< one ot tiisi seemed Lompktely unfamiliar 
tliose cupboards in our flat I’hen, as the box tilted in my hand, 
that look as il a tornado 1 heard a faint tinkling ot glass 
has just hit it It’s maddening not to Suddenly, it was as it a whole east 
be able to find what I want when I ot eharaeters had tumbled out, voices 
go there (Marion flatlv refuses to trom the past—six months of our 
open the door), but the annoyance li\es tucked away in that tissue 
IS occasionally offset by the discovery paper 

of something delightful I’d forgot- I unwrapped the box carefully and 
ten we had took out the old Chinese wind 

Recently, while probing for an ^hirne—a cluster ot glass rectangles 
old photograph album, 1 came and triangles that catch the breeze 
across a small, flat and somewhat and reward it with a fairvhke mel- 
squashed cardboard box which at ody I’he pieces hung by red string 
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from two small metal hoops, one in¬ 
side the other. I held it up and blew 
gently. Instantly, the six years since 
rd heard that sound vanished, and 
Marion was once more grasping the 
chime in one hand as she peered 
down a sooty air well. 

We lived in another flat then, not 
far away It was in a five-storey 
block with no lift, and we were on 
the third floor Like many city 
buildings, this one had an air well, 
an indented space where the build¬ 
ing came up against its neighbour 
Open to the sk), the air well pio- 
\idcd ventilation of a sort, plus a 
measure ol light—enough to read 
the headlines by, Marion said, pro¬ 
vided )ou could finish before the 
s(K>t settled 

The air well also provided a direct 
pipeline to our neighbours on the 
first floor, especially m summer We 
hardly knew the Bcnedettis to speak 
to in the hall, but we knew them 
mtimatclv through the a,ir well Mr 
and Mrs Hencdetti were in their 
(arly 50’s, had three nearly grown¬ 
up children, and Ciirard, age tour 
Girard was spoilt bv all of them 
We had mcned into the building in 
winter, and even through closed 
windows we endured recurring 
thunderstorms ot (jirard’s undisci¬ 
plined screams, shouts and demands. 
When spring came and the windows 
were opened, we began living in the 
front line 

“I can’t stand that all summer,” 
Marion said thoughtfully “We’ve 
got to do something ” 
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“What?” I asked. 

“1 don’t know,” she said, “but 
Girard is part of our lives, so he’s 
part ot our responsibility ” (This 
theory has sometimes involved 
Marion in odd scrapes ) 

As the summer got hotter, so did 
Girard 

“Come on, Girard, time for sup¬ 
per,” Mrs Benedetti’s tired voice 
would coo in the air well 
“No'" Girard would scream “I 
won’t'" 

“Girard—please-” 

"No, no, no, no, no, NO I” 
“Don’t ask him—tell him," said 
another voice “Giraid, come here ” 
“NO'" 

“They’re ruining him,” Marion 
said 

One night in summer, during 
dinner, the battle of Girard reachetl 
full flood Suddenly a torrent ot 
shouts and cries was punctuated 
with a furious scream and the 
smashing ot a dish Then silence 
In that spill second, inspired by 
instinct, indignation or perhaps pre¬ 
meditation, Marion dashed to the 
kitchen shell and seized an iron 
cowbell 1 had once bought impuK- 
ivelv in an antique shop, as a jeikc 
Wl never used it, partly because of 
Its harsh clang but mainly because 
wc hadn’t got any cows 
C’langing as she went, she dashed 
tej the air-well window, then stexid 
there, her arm extended down the 
shaft, ringing thunderously for a 
good 15 seconds Within the air 
well, it must have sounded with the 
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appalling authority of a fire bell 
Downstairs, silence reigned for 
about an hour Then, at bedtime, 
the din started again—for a brief 
moment After one shout from 
Girard, Marion was at the window 
with the cowbell Two sharp clangs, 
and that was that, for the night 
During the ensuing week, the pat¬ 
tern held I’m sure the Benedettis 
knew, by elimination, who was ring¬ 
ing the bell, but they never men- 
tuined It as we passed in the hall 
Every evening now, Marion 
would wait through the routine pre¬ 
liminaries, Ignoring the subdued 
hubbub that’s tvpical of tired chil¬ 
dren at suppertime everywhere She 
saved the ominous clanking for 
“when Ciirard should be spanked,” 
she explained Sometimes Girard 
deliberate^ let forth a swiftvollcy of 
screams, then fell silent He was 
seeking to provoke what must have 
seemed like the voice of Ciod Mari¬ 
on was not fooled “We’re not hav¬ 
ing a conversation,” she said quietly 
to me “I’m the voice of authority ” 
Gradually, Girard got the idea 
Noise, as such, produced no disap¬ 
proving clang Only the wrong kind 
of noise produced it Exuberance 
was all right, but flagrant di,obedi¬ 
ence drew a nearly instantaneous rap 
of the metal tongue, telling Giraid 
that he wasn't the only one iri the 
world after all Even if the beaming 
faces around him condoned his out¬ 
bursts, there was somebody there in 
the outside world who would not 
One day Marion came home with 


a parcel containing the wind chime. 
She laid it carefully on a table by the 
air-wcll window 

“I’m not hanging it up,” she said 
“It’s for Girard Life isn’t all cow¬ 
bells He needs a reward some¬ 
times ” 

Next evening, suppertime on the 
air well was quiet Then Girard’s 
voice soared up to us He was evi¬ 
dently tired and ready for bed, but 
there was no petulance Marion 
moved towards the window I 
sensed what she was hoping We 
heard Mrs Henedetti call Girard 
from the kitchen There was a pause, 
and then Girard laughed Immedi¬ 
ately, Marion picked up the wind 
chime and swung it gently out of 
the window 

I’ve never been particularly fond 
of wind chimes, but that night Mar¬ 
ion’s hlled the air well with magical 
notes It was as if Girard’s laugh 
had been broken up into shimmer¬ 
ing pieces Then the notes faded and 
died away 

Immediately, from below, we 
heard an eager and artificial “ha-ha- 
ha’” Marion stood silent Another 
laugh Silence The keeper of the 
chimes was not to be bribed Genu¬ 
ine laughter, yes Bait, no 

All that hot summei, during the 
evenings when we were at home, 
Marion remained true to her self- 
anpointed responsibility Every 
angry outburst from below would 
bring forth a swift, harsh clang 
Genial compliance would elicit a 
soft, musical tinkle 
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Girard came to accept as part of 
his life his unseen guardian angel 
from on high Once or twice he 
seemed to make an intentionally 
loud response to his family, cither 
pleasant or unpleasant,but he quick- 
l\ learned that such artificiality went 
unnoted Only once was a deliberate 
move rewarded After he had been 
put tt> Ixid one night, he called 
directly up the air well, “Good 
night I” 

At the moment, Mai ion was on 
her wav to the kitchen She sign.illed 
Iranticallv towards the chimes on 
the t.iblc 

In mv sole perform.mi.c as a 
guardian angel, I held the glass 
pieces in the window and bh w gent¬ 
ly As their musie lloated down the 
air well, I hoped that Girard felt as 
rewarded as I did 

As the summer passed, the cow¬ 
bell was used less and less Them, 
one night, I noticed that it was 
missing from its nlaee "I put it 
awa\,” Marion e\{)laincd “He can 
start remintlinn himself now ’’ 

She hung thi wind chime in the 


window It didn’t get much breeze 
there—^just enough to stir an occa¬ 
sional whisper that hung in the air 
like a sweet reminder 
In the autumn, we got a notice 
that the building had been sold and 
that all tenants were to move as 
soon as peissible The Bencdcttis 
were among the first to leave We 
mosed into our present apartment 
shortly afterwards 

Today, six \cars later, Girard 
must be ten \ears old I've often 
wondered what kind of \oungstcr 
he has turned out to be Perhaps the 
guardian angel of the air well is only 
a h.i/\ memorx for him Hut if he 
e\er again hears a cowbell or a wind 
ehirne, I’d lose to know what 
thoughts It stirs in him 

M irion and I still have no chil¬ 
dren of our own We both feel as if 
part of (hrard belongs to us, though 
Hee luse we’re positive th.it to at 
le.isL some small degree he’s a better 
bov th in he might have been, with 
a nagging suspicion that the world 
holels us all aeeountablc, and that 
true p>v makes its own music 


St line Sttuck 

*<=) I / , 

iL HO s MR vuM)f Virginia asked Made leine Robinsem, plaving 

the leaeling lole in the brenrh produetion of Eilwarel -Mbee’s violent play 
“I am ' I have tf> erv, weep, scream, groan, moan, shout, for three straigfi* 
hours every night I lose almost two peiu ids every time As soon as I get 
up, at about noon, I start saving up mv strength for the role Anel in the 
evening when I Icav c the theatre Pm so e vhausted that I can barely manage 
to get home Addeel to that, I ruined my voice by forcing it during re¬ 
hearsals 

"And yet, every evening when I go on st.ige, I think, ‘Suppose it were 
not me How jealous I would be oi the actress who was playing this 

part ” —Cl luilt Htrthod in Elle, I ranee 
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Not Just 
America... 

Slitters from city riots. 

I'hey arc* symptomatic of a malaise 
whicli att'ects many parts of the 
world—the failure of industrial societies 
to proN'ide satisfactions for the 
jx'oj)le at the bottom 
of the social order 

T hl rid is in Los Anijcles last tlic United Slates is half a gtacra- 
Aiigiist were not just an tion ahead of the rest of the world in 
American tragtd\ What the desdopment of urban industrial 
happened was an evplosion ot \io- life, which brings its own special 
knee against aulhorit\ b\ those who problems It has the first taste ol 
have been lelt behinil in America’s both the pleasures and the terrors of 
modern industrial societv Similar this new sort ot life 
explosions have occurred in other In the bad things as well as the 
countries, tluv are likeU to happen g()od, Sweden is second onl\ to 
in m.inv more, both capitalist and America on the march to the kind ot 
lommiimsl, as the conditions that socict\ most of us will be living in 
cause them spread throughout the bv the year 2000 A decade ago the 
world Swedish police were having trouble 

Rioting in utics is onl\ an Amen- with \oung roughs raising hell in 
can phenomenon in the sense tint the centre of Stockholm The Czech 

Condensed from The Economist 
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police held cl first taste of the prob¬ 
lem a )Lar ago when young hooli¬ 
gans disrupted Kinskv Park in 
Prague Not even the Russians are 
immune The passionate violence of 
the riots in Novocherkassk a couple 
of years ago cannot be wholly ex¬ 
plained by their ostensible cause—a 
rise in food prices 

The majority of the rioters in the 
cities of the world art voting people 
They have been caught up in an 
explosion against an\> authority, but 
usually against the police—the auth¬ 
oritarians thev run foul of in their 
everyday lives It is insurrection, but 
not against the economic tirdcr 
(which IS the Marxist tallacv) and 
not even chieHy against while men’s 
domination (w'hich is going to be 
the Afro-Asian fallacv) It is an in¬ 
surrection of anarchs, an outburst 
against any kind of system by the 
people left at the bottom of the 
social order 

Outbreaks like this are part of the 
price we are gtang to pay for a 
society in which more and m(»rc peo¬ 
ple live in uiban areas and do deadU 
dull w'ork and waste their leisure 
These arc the people w’ho do the 
dreariest Jcjbs, arc the worst paid, 
and live in the ugliest parts of crum¬ 
bling old towns Thev have a high 
rate of illegitim.icv and broken 
marriages Their religious and cul¬ 
tural roots have been destroyed 
Materi.illy, they are better off than 
their peasant grandfathers, but 
cramming a man with distressful 
bread has nevc,r made him contented 
6H 


A pul 

—quite the reverse These people 
know that they are a community of 
the untalented—the natural bottom 
layer, deprived of the scxial and re¬ 
ligious consolations of the old rural 
life There is no legal outlet for 
young male violence, and every now 
and then they go bang 

Rioters in Los Angeles, Prague 
and Stockholm are brothers under 
the skin to the baffled \oung men 
from London and its suburbs who 
spend their holidavs w'reaking havoc 
in seaside towns like Brighton and 
Margate, or breaking up bars in 
C'lacton and Ostend Their fathers 
got into fights at f(K>tball matches or 
satisfied a dim ancestral prejudice b\ 
hounding second-generation Irish¬ 
men in (dasgow or Jews in Lon¬ 
don’s Dalston district Thc\ were 
trying to prove that they belonged 
to something 

Todav the youth of the bottom 
laser take it out on the town, and 
now thev have better means of 
transport and a wider range of 
weapons—at anv rate in Western 
Europe and I'^^irth America This 
makes the violence more noticeable 
motorbikes and flick-knives on a 
British south-coast esplanade, or car 
drivers tossing lire bomb** into Los 
Angeles stores, make for bigger 
headlines th.in a fist-and-boots 
brawl outside a back-street pub 
But at the same time the frustration 
that lies behind it all has grown 
sharper, as the hierarchy of modern 
industrial society takes clearer shape 
For those at the bottom, life presents 
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a still more dismal picture when it 
is not God who calls men to their 
stations in life, but the irrt\o 
cable selection processes of economic 
life 

Russian sociologists ha\c told 
Western colleagues that they aie 
deepK won led about this So thc\ 
should be Communism and capi¬ 
talism are rival mechanisms tor 
supplying material plenty W hat 
neither ot them has thought out, and 
what both arc going to run headlong 
imo by the end of the century, is the 
problem of the needs left unsatisfied 
by relative abundance how to make 
routine work bearable, how to htlp 
people use their leisure, how to stop 
them dying of boredom—or killing 
from It 

There is a second factor in these 
urban outbursts They can .md will 
happen when the frustrated boi- 
tom-laver people arc racially indis¬ 
tinguishable from those who live 
around them Hut when these peo¬ 
ple are set apart by the colour of 
their skin is well, the worst hap¬ 
pens They believe—some of them 
rightly—that they could have risen 
out of the ghetto of the left-behind 
but for their coloui, they band to¬ 
gether with a double grievance Los 
Angeles is a model of the most c\ 
plosive sort of situation that the 
more and more urbani/ed, more 
and more racially confused world of 
the 1970’s and iqSo’s will have to 
cope with 

People still talk as if the racial 
conflict in the United States were in 


a category ot its own, or as if the 
only significant r.ice confrontition 
yveie tlie one between black and 
white men Hut there is pc»tentia! 
trouble wherescr people of differ¬ 
ent colours rub shoulders uneasily 
together Hroyvn men sometimes 
cannot control their d irk suspi,.ions 
(it yellow men, black and brown 
men all too oltcn fiuhl 11 cnit The 
histoiy of racial conflict m the last 
tne years m ikes a man's heait sink 
into his boots 

Race is the most yisibh' and thus 
the most potent lac tor th.it makes 
one lot of m( n tctl dillcrent from 
anothci, mil as long as they Icel 
chllercnt, thi y find it diflicult to 
yvork together in any common \cn- 
ture, yyhether it is sharing a blcK'k 
ot flats or running a country This 
kS one of thi basic facts of political 
lite hast Furo[Kan countriis hiyf 
been learning the lesson esci • nice 
coloured students began to bye 
among th^m 

No politician, communist or clc m- 
ocratic, shows the faintc'st sign ot 
knowing hoyv all this yvill yy(>rk out 
It IS the most preposterous counsel 
ot despair to argue that each race 
should hence forth retire to its own 
corner of th^ earth and stay there 
The inelustnali/cd world needs 
workers from the ilevtloping ys’orld 
to maintain the momentum of eco¬ 
nomic espansion It is in the interest 
of the dey eloping world that this 
momentum should be ki pt up, and 
that communities of white men 
should live in Asian .md Afriean 
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countries to help to start them on 

the same wav 
_ / 

The one hope is that as people of 
different colours mix with one an¬ 
other they will gradually lose the 
sense of difference that inhibits col¬ 
laboration between them There are 
some people—around the Mediter¬ 
ranean for instance—who have 
never felt the sense of difference 
very keenly 

There are others, like the West 
Indians, who have slowly come to 


find It a little less important than 
others do There is the East Indian 
community in Holland, where the 
Dutch have made a better effort 
than anyone at integration 
Meanwhile, as the races go on 
)ostling one another, and as the race 
problem exacerbates the other prob¬ 
lems of modern industrial society, 
' anyone who points a finger of scorn 
at the Americans over Los AngMes 
IS calling the same beastly experi¬ 
ence down on his own head 


Tune Keeping 

As iDiiDR of a small weekly newspaper, I was cleaning out my charac¬ 
teristically clutieretl desk one elav when I came across an announcement 

j 

of a blesseei esent that had taken place a full two and half months earlier 
I extended belated congratulations to the parents via my weekly gossip 
column, along with a '‘glad we could get our felicitations in before the 
voung lady starts kindergarten " The next week I received this note from 
the mother “Sorry, sir, but you didn’t make it Kathy was born stx yeati 
and two anil a half months ago and wnll enter the second form this 
autumn Mav I suggest that you clean out your desk more often " 

-e M M 

In Rhums an innkeeper opened a bottle ol champagne trom his wine 
cellar and found this note in the packing “Will th^. person who drinks 
this champagne and finds my photo here please WTite to me ? I am 17 and 
looking for a husband ” The innkeeper wrote and received this reply 
“Alas I Your champagne was bottled in Wine can wait and age ten 
years m confidence, but a woman cannot ” - -N -W 

* * * 

Shut Tale 

A i-ORtir.N correspondent in Saigon ordered some shirts from a haber¬ 
dasher Wanting them to be different, he asked the haberdasher to put 
Some kind of Chinese ideographs on the pockets The leporter was pleased 
by the appearance of his new shirts—and also applauded when an inter 
prefer told him what the ideograph said “Do Not Starch ” —v i 
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''This article is packed with invaluable information for 
every married couple ” said film star Dick Van Dyke^ 
zvhen he asked for it to be reprinted It first appeared in 
The Reader's Digest for August 1954 


Mow lo Live 
W ith a Woman 

B'v Margaret Blair Iohnstone 


M ost men get married for 
just one reason to live 
with a woman Ever since 
Adam the problem has been how to 
do It I haven’t got all the answers, 
but after i8 years as a minister and 
14 as a wife I’m sure I have some 
There’s no formula for under¬ 
standing a woman but there’s a 
secret I’ll let the men in on Often a 
woman has to be illogical,for a good 
psychological reason it may be the 
only way she can make her husband 
act like a man 

Masculinity is clear-cut, decisive, 
self-dirccting It is masculinity to 
which femininity responds There¬ 
fore a woman very often has to say 


no in order to challenge or stimu¬ 
late “Don’t remember my birth¬ 
day,’’ says Mary—^because she is 
hungry fos him to remember Small 
wonder that, when even that chal¬ 
lenge doesn’t pfod his masculinity, 
she weeps 

Usually the woman who seems to 
be unreasonable is starving emo 
tionally because her husband isn’t 
making his rightful masculine con¬ 
tribution to the combination He’s 
not aggressive enough He never 
makes suggestions They never go 
out unless it’s her idea Then it’s 
always up to her to say where they 
will go 

“You don’t love me,” a wife says 


Condensed from Collier’s 
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Whajt she really wants to say is, “No 
matter how 1 try, you take every¬ 
thing for granted You never say 
you love me I often wonder if you 
do Perhaps if I tell you what I really 
fear—if 1 say you don’t love me— 
vou’ll tell me you do ’’ 

Illogical ? Not reall) Most women 
arc hungry for recognition women 
who have given up a career for mar- 
iiai>e, women who feel left behind 
b\ their husbands’ expanding 
professional or business interests, 
wf)nKn trving to lill the emptiness 
left bv thiKlien who have grown up 
and gone awa\ 

Men usuallv satistv their hunger 
for reiognition through ihcir )obs, 
but often they de*n\ the same satis- 
faetion to their wives They don’t 
discuss their work with her, and 
thc\ show no interest in her work 

One ot the happiest women I 
know is the wife of a busy doctor 
I asked that docLor if he had any 
spceial rule tor marital serenity He 
told me of the < ard his father—also 
a doctor—gave him on his wed¬ 
ding day On it was written “Pre¬ 
scription for married happiness A 
doctor’s home is only as happy as he 
makes it Rerncmbt r ‘Man’s love is 
of man's life a thing apart, ’Tis 
woman’s whole existence ’—Lord 
Byron ’’ 

* That prescription is not limited 
to a doctor’s home I once heard a 
lorry driver correct his wife when 
she gave her occupation as house¬ 
wife “You’--^ nor a housewife— 
you’re wy wiL,’’ he said “And 


April 

your occupation is homemaker.’’ 
That man had discovered what liv¬ 
ing with a woman involves. 

Possibly the most troubled men 
are those who can’t put their finger 
on what’s bothering their wives 
“What gets into women, anyway ^’’ 
many a man asks “I earn a decent 
living We have a comfortable 
home, three wonderful children 
What more can she want ? Why this 
discontentment and restlessness^’’ 

There’s an answer to that 

A marriage begins when a man 
and Woman take each other “for 
better, for worse ’’ In the marriage 
vows we say m effect, “Never again 
will it be you and I, from now on 
it’s we ” 

Most couples know that feeling of 
emotional and spiritual unity In a 
sh.ircd glance across a crowded 
rtKim, the children we have, the 
worries we weather, the rows we 
survive All these shared experiences 
build what psychologists call the 
u't-fetitng It IS the life source of 
marriage 

When that unity breaks down,the 
trouble starts A word, an act, even 
a gesture can do it For ]ust an in 
slant we lose that feeling of being 
one 'Fhc first loss of the we-feeling 
may be )ust a momentary retreat 
into the loneliness of / and you If 
you are sensitive, you won’t let it go 
farther than that 

One man I know did an expeit 
job of fostering this unity of feeling 
His wife was in the kitchen, he v^as 
mowing the lawn when friends 
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pulled into the drive They looked 
at the family car and said, “Who 
smashed your bumper, Jack?” 

Jack leaned on the lawn mower 
while his wife stopped washing up 
and listened “Well,” she heard him 
say, “the other night I backed the 
car into the garage carelessly I knew 
It was too close to the door-jamb, 
but I didn’t move it Next morning 
when Jean drove out she almost took 
the jamb with her I reckon we both 
smashed that bumper ” 

If a man and wife establish an us- 
against-the-world feeling, and never 
lose It, their marriage will be prac- 
lically invulnerable 

Domination of a marriage by hus¬ 
band or wife never brings marital 
security The 50-50 marriages are 
happiest, and the 50-50 arrangement 
is surprisingly easy to find If your 
wife seems perverse, try this little 
experiment the next few times 
\ou get hot under the collar, say 
straight out, “I’m wrong ” 

This IS the most disarming tactic 
av ailable* to you The next thing you 
know, youi wife will be saying, 
“Oh, no, you’re not. I'm wrong ” 
Then leave it there Don’t go on 
to bicker over who s wrong Respect 
\our diderences, and remember 
you’re both on the same side 
Most of us need a lot more fun in 
the adventure of living together Is 
your wife difficult, moody, restless ? 
Well, how long is it since you’ve 


been out for dinner and to the 
theatre ? When did you last surprise 
her ? Perhaps you can get inspiration 
from this little story 

At a table opposite me at lunch 
one day sat a woman and her teen¬ 
age daughter The woman felt in 
her coat poc-ket to get her handker- 
chicl With It she pulled out an 
envelope 

“What’s that, Mother?” the girl 
asked 

“I don’t know,” said the woman, 
opening it Then her face lit up as a 
pair of silver car-rings fell into her 
hand “Oh, Nane>, just lof»k,” she 
said "Now isn’t that just like your 
father? And it isn’t even my birth¬ 
day * ” 

The joy and pride passing be¬ 
tween mother and daughter paid 
tribute to the man who could sur¬ 
round a wtiman with such happi¬ 
ness The same aura of happiness 
must have hovered over a woman 
whom Paderewski once noticed in 
tht back* row in a college chapel 
“What are vou thinking about?” 
asked the famous pianist 

“I’m just thinking how much 
happier I am than 1 thought I ever 
would be ” 

“You mean that you, a mature 
woman, are happier now than you 
were as a schtx)lgirl ?” 

“Of course ” 

“Madam”—Paderewski bowed— 
“I want to mtet your husband ” 


Ours is an age which is proud of machines that t'nink, and suspicious of 

any man who tries to. —Howard Mumtord Jones 



DOGS 

Are 

Failor-Made 

h\ P-VUL Ke4RNEY 

Fro?ri Irish ivolfhoimd to 
Torkshire terrier, 
every breed has been 
specially designed 
to suit nian's requirements 


Condensed from I'squii' 


I N A PART of Pembrokeshire 
where fox, otter and badger 
were abundant, the necessity for 
keeping three kinds of dogs for 
these three kinds of hunting pained 
a certain sportsman So, being prac¬ 
tical, ht got some of the best dogs 
available, chopped their legs shorter 
and spread them wider apart, ham¬ 
mered their skulls flatter, and 
named the quaint-looking result 
alter his tamilv home, Sealyham Ot 
course, instead ot resorting to the 
choppei and mallet, he aehiesed his 
desired end bv cross-breeding But 
the storv demonstrates that dogs arc 
real!) tailor-made—cut from a pre¬ 
determined pattern to fill a specific 
reejuircment 

Fighting Dogs. Take the Aire¬ 
dale, lor instance When bull bait¬ 
ing was banned in Britain in 1835, 
dog fighting in a ring under rules 
tame into popularity 
Existing dogs didn’t satisfy the 
miners and mill hands of the Aire 
\ alley so the) set about manufactur¬ 
ing an animal that would give them 
Bigger and Better Fights They 
started with a rough terrier common 
in the West Riding, crossed him 
with the bull-terrier and again 
crossed the oflspring with the otter 
hound and other breeds. The 
result was exactly what the breeders 
wanted fighting dogs with a vi¬ 
cious temper and a vile disposition 
Tailored by amateurs, there was 
considerable variety in the Aire¬ 
dale’s “cut” originally He had a 
hound’s cars, he came in all colours, 
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some light, some black, some had 
vvirv coats, some smtH>th Later the 
professionals relined the breed 
the impossible temper was elimi¬ 
nated, the coat sl.indareli/cd, the 
ears shortened, and the Airedale as 
We know him today was e\ol\ed 
There aie other elogs whose 
height, build and skull shape base 
been dictated similarK I'he bull¬ 
dog was bred for the sole purpose 
of bull baiting Likewise the bull- 
tcrrier, an otlshoot of the bulldog, 
was bred strietlv for fighting 
When that pastime was barred, 
hare-coursing became popular The 
greyhound (a breed practically un¬ 
changed for 4,000 years) was first 
used But breeding children and 
greyhounds in a working man’s 


small eoUag( was something of a 
hardship 

Th( problem was soKed by cui¬ 
us ating a miniature greyhound, 
known as the “snap dog” before 
.ittaining* Its current name, whip¬ 
pet This speeds little desil Cjuiekly 
svon his place sports promoters in¬ 
troduced handicaps with substantial 
prizes, and the “lower element,” 
svith an est on this mones, went in 
for whippet breeding in a big way 
Working Dogs. Man’s e(Torts to 
gain a lisclihood base put a definite 
stamp on mans dogs The duty of 
tending the Hoeks has given us 
sarieties ranging from the hand¬ 
some collie and the Alsatian to the 
shaggs Old English sheepdog 
The working dog in many other 
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fields .ilso rcdects sclcctnc breeding 
for a spccilic purpose The Samoyed 
is the sledge dog of the European 
Arctic, the (>reat Dane is the ideal 
guard dog, the Newfoundland, the 
world’s ehampion life-sa\cr The St 
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Old Ltii’lidi 
Shet/idui' 


Ijcrnard stands supreme in “break¬ 
ing trail ' through fresh snow' on 
mountains far too tieacherons tor 
t\en the monks win; have spent 
their lives there 

The poodle, bv viitue of his un- 
eannv intelligence, is the traditional 
e lie us de)g Indeeel, we ean go be- 
vond the pale of the l.iw and lind the 
poodle used to smuggle laee into 
IVlgium, the stud being wrapped 
round tin dog’s bod\ Soeleverwerc 
thev that \ou couldn’t get a smug¬ 
gler’s peiodle within a hundred feet 
of anv man in uniform 

Sporting Dogs. Hut sport, rather 
than work, has given us our greatest 
number of breed vaiiations, the re¬ 
quirements of a certain type of 
hunting leaving their mark on the 
particular animals 
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Substitute fo\ for stag and you sec 
the staghound lose much of his leg 
length and become a foxhound 
Substitute hares tor fox, pursued on 
foot instead of on horseback, and 
\ou hnd the foxhound coming still 
cleisei to the ground and gaited to 
a man’s pace*, in the beagle 

Rats, badgers and such varmints, 
eletending themselves with ferocity 
r.ither than tox-like cunning, call 
tor the terrier, bred with a courage 
that eariies him light into the* 
tju irrv’s hole T he Irish wolfhound 
was bled tor the same sptirts as the 
Russian woltliound—the bor/eii— 
but with a dilleient idea in mind 
'I lie Irish hound is quite able to take 
care ol .inv wolf ‘personally”, the 
Russian hound, bv contrast, is al¬ 
most slender enough to be bitten in 
twob\ 1 wolf and vv,is never intend¬ 
ed to engage its quarry in combat 

The Scottie WMs bred \cars ago 
bccaiisi to\(s used to create havoc 
with the laiiel’s game birds The 
cockei spaniel came about because 
sportsmen craved a small, short¬ 
legged elog that could go into a thick 
covert anel flush woodeeKk in the 
elavs when birds W'ere netted The 
setter was origin illy a spaniel who 
c m probably credit his existence to 
the invention of firearms Like the 
spai lel, the* setter scents the game, 
but then, instead of flushing the 
bird, he “sets” it, freezing in rigid 
silence as a signal to the guns He 
goes in and raises the bird only after 
the command has been given 

13 og tailors are clever enough to 
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do almost anv thing to order After 
the wolf disappeared from Ireland, 
m the eighteenth century, the Irish 
wolthoLind also graduallv died out 
After a number of years it was de¬ 
cided to bring him back, and by 
crossing Gre.it Danes and deer¬ 
hounds, and using what little wolf¬ 
hound blood still remained, this 
thoroughly lovable CJoliath was 
restored 

Show Dogs. Too much emphasis 
on show points has been known to 
injure the dog rather than help him 
The bulldog was virtually rumed 
bv breeders who cultivated the 
broken noise to a point where the 
poor animal could not breathe 

Another breeding atioeitv was 
committed against the collie at the 
beginning of this century when the 
craze for a narrow skvll narrowed 
his head so that there was no room 
left for brains, and one of the most 
intelligent dogs became almost an 
imbecile But these ridiculous fads 
have long been checked 

Sometimes selective breeding is 
purely a nutter of taste, the bull- 
tcrrier used to be all bkick, brindlc 
or brindle and white—now most 
bull-terricrs are white 

The imperial Pekinese or “sleeve 
dog,” once found only in Chinese 
palaces, used to be bred in colours 
to match clothes, the Maltese, the 
King (Charles, the Papillon—fluffy 


and silkv'Coated breeds—were de¬ 
signed exclusively for the luxury of 
the boudoir More recently the 
poikct-size ('hihuahua, vener.ited 
bv the ancient A/tccs, has become a 
popular “lap-dog ” 



Probably not one dog owner in 
50 is much concerned .ibout the 
show points of the no distinctive 
breeds recognized bv most judges 
\\'h\, they ask, should not a dog be 
his natural stlf^ The average man 
is not busing a dog for foxhunting, 
sheep-herding or harc-coursing But 
the features which make a dog good 
or bad ior those functions likewise 
make him a pedigree or a mongrel 
in his class, and if sound standards 
arc not rigidly maintained the breed 
will deteriorate 

('onsequentlv dogs arc still tailor- 
made—and will be to the end of 
time—simplv becaiKse that is the 
only way to get good dogs 


czr-luKH I know has solved the prcjblem of guests who linger He yawns, 
stretches and says, “If I were out somewhere, I’d go home ” 


—E w 
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Most Unforgettable 


Character 


bRAN( LS FiT/CjLRALD 


M \ frK\\inir)THER disapproved 
of water wings “You’ve 
got to learn to swim by 
yourself,” she told me the summer 
I was four and a guest at her sum¬ 
mer home on the coast of Maine 
We swam in a pool -1 ike stretch of 
water fenced off from the sea It 
smelt of seaweed and stung one’s 
flesh with the cold of currents from 
Nova Scotia Every morning Gaga, 
as we called her, waded in and, 
without so much as a gasp, headed 
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for the barriCa loo \ards away in an 
even breaststroke Head and shoul¬ 
ders high out of the water, she pro¬ 
gressed rather than swam .icross the 
pool, st(jppmg at intervals to engage 
a friend in leisurely conversation 
From the shore I saw nothing of her 
but her immense straw hat Watch 
ing her, 1 decided that there was 
nothing to be afraid of—and that 
summer I learned to swim 
When, in the spring of 19^4, Mary 
Elizabeth Peabody spent two nights 




MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 


in gaol on a charge o£ “trespassing,” 
after joining in the campaign for 
civil rights, none of her family was 
surprised Not even seven-year-old 
Elizabeth Peabody, who overheard 
one of her teachers say, “Did you 
know that her grandmother went to 
gaoP” Gaga is not given to preach¬ 
ing what she does not practise 
“Many young people were going 
down South to work for civil 
rights,” she told me, “and I was told 
that they might need some older 
people ” It was that simple Yet by 
her example she inspired others for 
whom the decision to stand up for 
their conMctions did not come so 
easily 

At the age of 74, my grandmother 
has the physical strength to match 
her strength of character A few 
years ago she challenged me to a ten¬ 
nis match The first few games I 
plaved gently, trying not to beat her 
too badly Suddenly I realized that, 
with her determination to retrieve 
every ball, she was bound to win 
From then on I played as well 
as 1 knew how, but it was an un¬ 
equal match She had an over¬ 
whelming psychological advantage 

Convinced that her own phe¬ 
nomenal energy was the norm, 
(iaga worried that her children 
lacked stamina Thai the oldest of 
them IS an ambassador to the United 
Nations, the second a former state 
governor, the third a clergyman, the 
fourth a schoolteacher and the fifth 
a staff adviser for a city redevelop¬ 
ment authority pleases, but does 


not impress, her. They arc simply 
doing their duty. 

One morning in summer, while 
visiting my grandparents, I came 
out on to the veranda to find Gaga 
whirling round and round in a fast 
polka step “Watch me,” she was 
saying to the oldest of my six cou¬ 
sins, the i6-ycar-old daughter of the 
governor “You take three steps 
sideways and one forward to turn 
on ” Barbara looked dubious 
“Come on, tr) it yourself so you’ll 
be able to do ic at the dance 
tonight ” Barbara’s expression 
reminded me of m) own feelings 
when as a child I had dawdled too 
long on a mountain path and looked 
up to see G.iga hundreds of feet 
above* me calling, “Do catch up or 
we’ll be late ” 

(kiga has alwMvs felt that physical 
fitness IS important My Uncle 
Endicott, the slate governor, was 
overweight as a child and had litde 
interest in sports One day Gaga 
marched h*im off to a department 
store and fitted him out in football 
kit “Chub” Peabody later became 

j 

captain of his school football team, 
and went on to become a star at 
university 

When in igfio mv grandfather, a 
bishop, retired and the family 
moved, he found to his surprise that 
his wife had been an active member 
of ten lotal chanties, some of which 
he’d never even heard of Like the 
rest of her family, he knt w only that 
she had been busy and had never 
refused any of the more difficult or 
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time-consuming tasks, such as teach¬ 
ing religious-education classes or 
raising funds for refugees, which, as 
the wife of a bishop, she might have 
been tempted to delegate. 

My grandmother has confirmed 
values and an unself conscious deter¬ 
mination to speak out for them 
Once, I r ’member, she heard a man 
behind her in a train swearing loud¬ 
ly When he rose to leave, she turned 
to him and said, “The name of 
Christ means a great deal to me I 
find your taking His name in vain 
extremely ofTensive ” The man was 
so taken aback th.it, instead of mak¬ 
ing an angry retort, he retreated, 
mumbling apologies 

“When people call me a do-good¬ 
er,” Ciaga says, “I tell them that 
that’s cxactlv what I try to be 1 
think It’s better than being a do-bad- 
der ” With her the doing is itself a 
compulsion, and thus the greater 
part of her life has been devoted 
to work, whether for her family or 
for the communitv She lives in con¬ 
stant fear of wasting time, for Gaga, 
to waste time is immoral 
One of her ere at )oys is to sail 
with my grandfather in a small boat 
under a stifl breeze to an outlying 
island Sometimes they’ll spend the 
dav there She is content to “do 
nothing” until, on the trip fiomc, 
the wind slackens, as it does almost 
every afternoon “This is terrible,” 
she says repeatedly to my grand¬ 
father “We’re going to be be¬ 
calmed”—a' if under her prodding 
he might very well make some effort 
8 o 
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to reorganize the elements “I simp¬ 
ly must be back by five ” For her 
leisure has sharp boundaries 
My grandparents’ dining-room 
opens out on to the sea On the wall 
over the fireplace are pictures of the 
big square-rigged ships sailed by 
their ancestors from Salem all the 
wav to China around the Horn It 
IS here that Gaga has long worked 
on the family’s table manners We 
knew as children that wc would 
hear from her if we were unable to 
keep the peas on our plates and the 
gravy out of our hair We knew, 
tiK), that although she would not 
tolerate “foolishness,” she would 
allow us to talk if w’t could contri¬ 
bute to the general conversation 
As We grew up, our rights and 
our responsibilities increased in 
eejual measure If we were old 
enough to be listened to at table, 
we w'cre e>ld enough to help with the 
dishes It IS (Jaga’s conviction that 
the more a person receives from the 
world, the more he owes it in re¬ 
turn We learned early that this was 
what was meant by justiec 

To the ehildrem around her. 
Gaga’s word has always been law 
Onec during a kidnapping scare, 
she forbade her small sons to accept 
lifts in ears from strangers Sf»mc 
time after that, George, aged three, 
fe’ll otf his tricvcle at a considerable 
distance from home and cut his face 
badly on the pavement A friend of 
the family who was passing attempt¬ 
ed to rescue the howling child and 
take him to his house But the more 
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she insisted, the harder George cried 
and the firmer became his refusal 
to be picked up He walked home 
alone 

I has t often tried to imagine what 
my grandmother was like as a young 
girl The answer is, I think, that she 
was not \Lr\ dilTcrcnt from the way 
she IS today At the age of i8 she 
took a trip round the world in the 
company <jf two other giils and a 
chaperone There a picture of her 
at the rail of an ocean liner, her 
Icvng skirts billowing in the wind 
She IS smiling as though thi earth 
were ser\ voiinii and she its first 
esplorcT 

The word boiedom has ne'er 
been in h: r \ocabular\ 1 remember 
th.it as a child 1 used to mope around 
the house on rainy days, complain¬ 
ing that there was nothing to do 
There’s tft}\thing to do,” slic’d 
say yvith .leerbity Then she would 
organi/( a party, get me to help her 
in the kitchen or spend hours te.ieh- 
ing me a ncyv game I grew up to 
think that [xrople yyho were bored 
must theni^elyes be boring people 

In public and private (laga loses 
to joke, and thi joke is usually on 
herself About the oublicitv she re- 
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eeived over going to gaol she said, 
"It bothered me a little bit, every¬ 
body talking about the 72-vear-old 


mother of the governor There’s no¬ 
body v'^ho doesn’t know my age 
now ” 

For my grandmother ethics are 
absolute and unconditional She 
yvill not tell even the most harmless 
of lies lor the sake of eonyeniencc or 
politeness The classic “How do you 
like my hal'^” ejuestion has long 
been a matter tor debate in the fam¬ 
ily (laga maintains that it is better 
to say, "1 don’t like it,” if that is the 
Lase b'or her there are no easy ways 
out Although she yaliic's friendship, 
she yvill make no concessions of 
principle in order to be thought well 
of by others 

Although Ciaga’s participation in 
the ciyil-nghts a« tion brought her 
yvule public .ittention, she has spent 
the greater part of her life in the 
baekgiouncl, .is "the wife of Hishop 
Peabody,” or “the mother of the 
go\ernor ” Titles mean little to her 
.\s mother, grandmother, doer of 
good yyoiks, or public personality, 
she Is the’same pe rs<in yvith the same 
iile.ils ol seryiee to God and man 
She is an educator yvho instructs not 
only yvith her lips but in her life 
I'or her family and friends she is 
one of those rare individu.ils—a 
person against yvhose unchanging 
st.ind.irds we 'Mn weigh our most 
important decisions 


li J B Pricstky first sayv the Grand Canvon he said that if he 
were an American he would judge everything else in the country by that 
standard “1 shouki ask myself Is this gcKiti enough to exist in the same 
country as the canyon — ^Brooks 4tkinson m the New York Times 
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Breathe 
Right-And 
Stay Well 

Advice on how to make your 
lungs work better for you 


'Y iJtN 1 was young,” says 
%/%/ 74-year-old William 
V V Knowles, of Chalfont 
St Gilts, Buckinghamshirt, “wc 
used to breathe well because we 
worked hard Men sawed wood, 
tossed hay, dug ditches Women 
washed clothes by hand, scrubbed 
fl(XDrs E\crvone walked a lot Exer¬ 
cise wasn’t something you took It 
was something you got Today all 
We do IS sit So now we must mas¬ 
ter the art of breathing through 
changed habits ” 

During the past 30 years Breather 
Knowles, as he is sometimes called, 
has taught 100,000 people how to use 
their lungs properly He has done it 
chiefly by correspondence courses, 
but he has an office in London 
where he sees difficult cases, putting 
on graphic demonstrations of breath 
control 

I went to see Knowles because I 


By John Frazier 

was impressed by the glowing re¬ 
ports from people he had helped 
One doctor had written “For the 
hrst time in se\en years I came 
through the winter without an at¬ 
tack of bronchitis, thanks to your 
exercises ” There were many more 
testimonials in the same vein 
“These testimonials as to what 
\ou’ve done for people with ex¬ 
tremely poor breathing habits are 
comforting,” I told Knowles “But 
what about the rest of us^ I breathe 
all right At least 1 think I do ” 
“You’re probably using a sixth of 
your lung capacity,” he replied, 
looking at me appraisingly 
Knowles is a commanding figure, 
solid as steel, who looks 20 years 
younger than his three-quarters of 
a century He estimates that he has 
drawn 700 million breaths in his life 
and that only the last 400 million 
haye been put to proper use. Most of 
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us, he explained, take 14 to 18 shal¬ 
low breaths a minute He now takes 
only four deep ones a minute And 
if you follow his advice, fairly soon 
you will be taking only eight 

“Open your mouth and exhale all 
you can,” he told me 1 did “Now 
he continued when 1 was about ex¬ 
hausted, “purse your lips and 
blow ” 

1 proved his point there was lots 
ol air left m my lungs “And what 
was left was stagnant air,” he said 
“Gases fill lung spaees and cheat 
your tissues of oxygen Lungs will 
hold SIX pints of air, vet with each 
breath an office worker inhales only 
about a pint This means that five- 
sixths of vour lung capacity lies 
idle ” 

Knowles lists the good results that 
come trom restoring the lungs to 
fuller use We teel belter, have more 
energv, suHer less from fatigue, 
sleep better, wake up taster and, 
onee vve get the habit ot breathing 
well, smoke less or not at all 

“Smoking is one substitute for 
breathing, ’ Knowles said “That’s 
whv It gels such a grip on people 
\\T inhale and exh.ile The less the 
smoker breathes, die more he is 
inclined u> smoke The better he 
breathes the less he smokes Eighty 
per cent of my students cither give 
up smoking 01 greatlv eut down ” 

A preface to all Knowles’s exer¬ 
cises involves seeing how dose you 
can draw vour shoulder blades to- 
gether—not how far you can throw 
out vour chest As a rule, too much 


of the weight of the lungs is pressed 
down on the diaphragm an cl hence 
It IS discouraged from rising and 
tailing in rhythm Drawing the 
shoulder blades together imme¬ 
diate!) opens up the ehest cavity 

I’o test how you are doing when 
It eomes to breathing out, Knowles 
suggests that you take a good 
breath, then read a paragraph aloud 
from this artiele On the first day 
see how tar yt>u can read on one 
breath 'I’ry it again the next day 
and gradually increase the number 
ot lines voLi ean read without inhal¬ 
ing And to test your out-capacity, 
take a detp breath and open the 
mouth wide (no pursed lips this 
time) and see if vou can blow out a 
pajier maleh held three inches from 
the lips It vou tan’t, \ou need help 

Know'les stresses that breathing 
out not onlv rids the lungs ot ac- 
eiimulued impurities but makes 
bre ithing in deeply easier it not 
aulomatie One ot his exercises calls 
tor brcatlung in to the eount of four 
and out to the eount of 12, then in¬ 
creasing tht eount until vou arc able 
to breathe in to sevt n and out t(> 21 
Each seejuenee should be rtptMted 
three times 

I touiid my sell going around Lon¬ 
don trving out Knowles’s tricks 
'I hev Work Take a deep breath and 
hold it wdien vou have something 
heavv to lift, and note how much 
lighter the object becomes As \oi' 
go up a staircase, breathe in on two 
steps .ind out on two steps ^ ou 'Ibe 
less winded .it the lop And if you 
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do get out o£ breath, pant deliber¬ 
ately like a dog for a few minutes 
and you’ll get your wind back in a 
jidy If you’re cold, do the same 
thing and see how fast you warm up. 

These performances demonstrate 
some of the sources of strength in 
breath Athletes know of the second 
wind that comes during heavy exer¬ 
cise It is really only the shift from 
shallow to deep breathing The aim 
ot deep, rhythmic breathing is to 
make this energy always available 

Knowles’s teaching is based on 
his own experience After three 
years in the Navy as a young man, 
he developed a persistent cough 
The doctor he went to in his native 
Manchester could only suggest a 
drier climate Knowles could not 
allord to go to a southern clime but 
he Went to stay with an aunt in 
Montreal, who recommended .i doc¬ 
tor with the unlikelv name ot O Z 
Ha-nish This doctor suggested that 
his young patient’s breathing might 
be at fault 

KnowLs protested that his breath 
was as natural as hi, heartbeat But 
the doctor pointed out an important 
difference we have no control over 
our heartbeat but wx do have over 
our lungs And you can misuse your 
lungs as well as use them well The 
voting man followed the doctor’s 
orders to develop deep breathing 
and his cough disappeaied 

Although Knowles is not a doctor, 
be feels that proper breathing can 
ease the dilHculiies resulting from 
respiratory disease There is much 
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medical evidence to support him. Of 
course, for obstructive respiratory 
disease, oreathing exercises must be 
prescribed and carried out under a 
doctor’s guidance 
Knowles has found that among 
his students better aeration of the 
lungs relieves chronic bronchitis. As 
tor emphysema, he says, ‘1 know 
that my students, including dozens 
of doctors, hav e received remarkable 
benefits—many invalids returning 
to normal activities Dr Albert 
Haas of the New \ork University 
Medical Centre reported rehabilita¬ 
tion ot over two-thirds of a group of 
seriously disabled emphysema pa¬ 
tients Breathing exercises are an im¬ 
portant adjunct to his treatment ” 
Kiiowlt s points out that it is in- 
t reasingly important to make good 
use through expert breathing of 
what oxvgen is left in the air these 
days \\ e treat our machines better 
than wt do ourselves, he puts it like 
this “In ouf*ears we aon’t tolerate 
ehoktd petrol feeds, faulty carburet¬ 
tors, or other such things that lead 
to poor engine performance Yet we 
accept pool body performance 
caused bv inadetjuacy m the oxygen 
supply that is essential to the health 
and well-being ot our millions and 
millions ot cells We can breathe out 
way to better health and better liv¬ 
ing It IS time, 1 think, that we 
learned this essential lesson of life ” 




This quiz /s designed to “Apiil 
fool” you To avoid tiu’ dunce's 
caf)^ you'll have to identify 
lorreitly as true oi false at least 
half the folhnving statt men Is 
The anszveis may seem obvious — 
hut zcatch out^ Dei id mg ivhether 
a statement is coiieit is not as 
simple as it looks No fooling 
nozVy ti ue or false^ 


1 The war with Ciermany ended 
OP V-E Day, May 8,1945 

2 C'lcopatra was a pure-blooded 
Egyptian princess 

3 Frankenstein was the name of a 
tictional monster created by a 
piad doctor 

4 The twenty-first ecnlury will 
start on January i in the year 
2000 

3 \Vhere\er you may be, you need 
only lexratc the North Star to 
find vour direction 

6 Cream is heavier than milk 

7 In 1927 Charles Lindbergh made 
the. first non-stop flight across 
the Atlantic Ocean 

8 The liner Lusitania was torpe¬ 
doed in 1915 on her maiden 
voyage 

9 The porcupine shoots its quills 
to fight off enemies 

10 Diamt>nds w'lll not burn 
( Answers on page 96 ) 


Condensed from Family Weekiv 



In every generation, mothers and 
fathers have asked themselves . . . 

Why Good 
Parents Have 
“Problem’ 
Children 


W HM DID I do wrong'^" 
Why IS ]ohnn\ so selfisli, 
Mary so ottcn in trouble, 
Steven so wavtekil ot his talents' 
Where is there a jiarent so good, so 
wise, that he never has to he aw.ike 
asking himselt such questions' W h\ 
can’t you “train a ehild in the wa\ 
he should go” and be sure he will 
walk in it^ 

Psychologists and psythiatrists 
have many answers but the\ all boil 
down to one Mothers and lathers 
ha\e trouble with their children be¬ 
cause the best of parents are never 
quite good enough Nor can thev be 
First, parents, like everyone else, 
have their full share of frailty M) 
own mother was once in her youth 
savagely attacked by a dog She was 


By Ardis Whitman 

never able to overcome her tear of 
dogs, and her children could not tail 
to tecl Its contagion A parent bears 
the mark ot what handicaps there 
were in his own environment, ot his 
own intellectual and emotional in- 
herit.ince, and ot the mistakes and 
[irtjudiees ot his own era Neces- 
sariU, tCK), good mothers and fathers 
have periods ot preoccupation, stress 
or strain when the\ cannot think as 
clearlv or hcl]) their children as 
wisely as at other times Parents 
have oll-davs and so do childreii 
S>.cond, parents must meet the 
challenge ot children who are not 
like themselves Our ehildrcn are 
ne)t carbon copies of us They are 
Aunt Emma’s children, too, and 
Cirandpa Brown’s, and sometimes 
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WHY GOOD PARENTS HAVE "PROBLEM” CHILDREN 


they bear the traits of ancestors long 
forgotten While behavioural psy¬ 
chology was having its heyday, we 
persuaded ourselves that our chil¬ 
dren came to us like a blank slate 
ready to be written on It is not true 
Now we* are beginning to under¬ 
stand that a child is more like a 
musical instrument already tuned— 
on which he, and his parents, ean 
play only the musie written for it 
Most psychologists and ps\chia- 
tnsts today agree that, to a large ex¬ 
tent, rhe child’s basic temperament 
comes with him into the world—de¬ 
termined in the first moment of con¬ 
ception by the wholly fortuitous 
combination of genes Dtep down 
every parent knew it long ago From 
the hour of birth babies diller, not 
only in si/e, weight, and colour of 
hair and skin, but al*o in thtir re¬ 
sponses to the world Some arc ae- 
ti\t, others placid, some erv lustily, 
others hardly at all 

John IS not Richard, Richard is 
not I(;hn, and the best of mothers 
and fathers cannot alter that Nor 
can they 'Iter the regrettable fact 
tliat they m.iy be wonderful parents 
lor John and not do so well for Rich¬ 
ard l>v the accidents of hereditv, a 
child may be a line little person who 
W(Hild simply hast been more at 
home with other paicnts 
Thud, jiaruits must mee» the 
challenge of a world unlike the one 
in which they grew up At the best 
of times, pan nts arc bound to ha\c 
difficulty seeing things from tiie 
child’s point of view “We didn’t 


behave like that when we were 
young,” they say Oh yes, we did 
We have forgotten We cannot ima¬ 
gine what it IS to be only as tall as a 
chair, what it is to want, desperately 
and urgently, what we ourselves as 
parents no longer want at all And 
we are just beginning to understand 
that m y lolently clianging times like 
these the gulf may be esen greater 
than usual 

Fourth, children do not live in a 
tight little world inhabited only by 
Mother and Dad and themscKes 
Mother and Dad want John to 
study Hut studying too much may 
make him a sissy in the evt s of other 
children Mum and Dad may want 
him to obey Hut the child who is 
perfectly obedient might seem like a 
traitor to his peers, engaged as they 
are in the mysterious yendetta be¬ 
tween children and adults 

A m.iterialistic yvoild like ours is 
pariieiilarly poywrtul For example, 
many a paient finds that, howeser 
strongly he' may teel about «.ars tor 
teenagers, he is battling against a 
tide too powerful tor him “1 te>ld 
Tom he couldn’t drise until he was 
i8,” one rueful fathei told me 
“And the lirsi lime I was out ol 
unvn he took the car out without a 
licence and smashed it up ” 

Lastly, parents cannot rear a child 
who is jiiSt as they want him tei be, 
because the child has an immemorial 
right to grow up .ind away from 
them It is esen possible* that thev 
may mistake his inarticulate efforts 
to do so for delinquency or lack of 
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love They may feel they have failed 
when in tact they are succeeding 

“It seems as though I can’t do any¬ 
thing right,” sighed one mother 
after all her suggestions for her 13- 
year-old daughter’s birthday party 
had been repulsed “As soon as 
Nora gets the idea that it’s some¬ 
thing I approve, she automatically 
turns 1*^ down ” There arc many 
Noras, but most of them will grow 
up to love and appreciate the parents 
they are now flouting At the mo¬ 
ment they are simply breaking out 
of a room too small for them 

Psychiatrists and psychologists re¬ 
peatedly point out that the business 
ot children, particularh adolescent 
children, is to break the tics of de¬ 
pendence on mother and father A 
child dots not become an adult sim¬ 
ply by getting bigger and better, but 
rather by leaving behind something 
ot what he was and replacing it with 
something else 

The trouble is that parents cannot 
truly wish to see their dhild break 
out of the bonds of their love, to 
become this outsider whose am¬ 
bitions, dicams and thoughts seem 
so alarmingly unlike their own 
They may want to want it, but that 
IS not the same thing 

In his elTorts to break fret, efforts 
in which he fights his own love and 
dependence as well as theirs, the 
teenager may get rough. There arc, 
come to think ot it, few graceful 
ways to break out of any relation¬ 
ship, and the child, immature and 
socially inept, Joes not know them 
88 


In short, no matter how wise, 
mothers and fathers cannot wholly 
avoid trouble with the unpredictable 
creatures given into their custody by 
the accident of birth But fortunately 
parents can lengthen the odds in 
their favour 

There will be less strain, for ex¬ 
ample, it parents can simply accept 
the fact that a child ts a child, a 
beginning human being, with much 
to learn and a long way to go The 
child’s personality, said Dr Arnold 
Ciesell, a specialist in the study of 
children, “is a product of slow and 
gradual growth He sits before he 
stands, he babbles before he talks, 
he savs ‘no’ before he says ‘yes’, he 
is selfish before he is altruistic, he is 
dependent on others before he 
achieves dependence on self All his 
abilities are subject to laws of 
growth ” And nothing that a good 
parent can do makes it possible for a 
child to accomplish what he has not 
vet grown up to 

A good question for any parent to 
put to himself is this how can I ex¬ 
pect mv child to Ic.irn from a few 
words of instruction what it has 
taken 20 or ^o years for me to learn 
by a process of painful experiences 
and discos ery'* 

Then, mothers and fathers should 
accent without reservation that their 
children are not carbon copits of 
themselves If we can belitve with¬ 
out question that wc are adding to 
the world’s human riches unique in 
dividuals—unlike us, unlike anyone 
—then we can cease trvmg to mould 
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WHY GOOD PARENTS HIVE "PROBLEM” CHILDREN 


these elusive little creatures into 
torms they do not want to take 
“Our goal,” says psychiatrist Fran¬ 
ces Wickes, “is to help in the crea¬ 
tion of a free indi\idual so that he 
may follow his own path whether or 
not that path is the one wc would 
ha\e chosen for him ” 

Hut of course these answers arc 
not the whok answer to the prob¬ 
lem There seems to be no dtnibr 
whatsoever that parents whf) have, 
the least troubk with their children 
tak_ the task ot discipline scrioush 
Psvchologists, onec so ptrniissut, 
now point out that the woist thing 
we e.in do tor oui ehildren is to lx 
t(K) kind, for <.hildn.n whose p.irents 
lose them too much to punish them 
are like pcdtstri.ins wandering in 
tr.itfie where there .iie no hall signs 
Perhaps parents w'ould not be so 


afraid of discipline if they could 
think of It as something more than 
punishment and reward In fact, it 
IS a question of putting oui children 
so in control of themsehes that they 
can use their best ejualities It is a 
e|ucstion of giving them the ability 
to make decisions and to accept the 
eon sequences of their choice 

No amount of knowledge or wis- 
d«)m on the part of parents can guar- 
.inlee that their ehildicn will grow' 
up well Hut eertainlv a child is far 
less likelv to get into trouble il his 
mother and lather find delight in 
living with him, if the\ arc brave 
enough to hold him to tht stand.irds 
ot perlormanet we call discipline, 
anti it ihev i m take him as they lake 
themselves—frail and full ot faults, 
but moved now and then bv i dream 
so big theie are no words for it 



IS a problem that uitiigues me Hov\ is it that a lai a ho has slept 
thrtjugh the winter months, week after week, lot at least 20 hours out of 
the 24, a cat wIk) has partaken lavishlv during this pcPioJ ot lish and milk, 
a cat whose onlv evenise has been to stretch on the ».jrpet, to vault 
languidly on to the windowsill and survev tht tain-swept garden, to 
chatter Us teeth lor a few moments at the starling and then to sink baik 
into repose against the raeliator—how is it that such a creature, whom 
one would have theiught to be flabby and uitcrl\ out ot comlition, can 
sudeltnly leap into lift at the first sign of spring, shoot like an aiiow 
across tht lawn, and scream up the trunk of a tree as though it had spent 
the entire winter in training for the Olympic (James? 
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IT WAS ON 
GOOD FRIDAY 


Dv^, which was (Jood Fri- 
da\, began as his days otten 
began He rose early, by 
se\cn he was working in the big 
square room on the first floor of his 
house which he used as an office, 
at Light he breakfasted sparely (one 
egg and a cup of coffee), then he 
went back to his office 
To the bicaktast table this morn¬ 
ing, howeser, came his handsome 
elder son, 21, a Harvard University 
graduate and an army captain 
Father and son chatted about the 
future return to college, the father 
advised, and put in three years read¬ 
ing law, then “I hope that we will 
be able to tell whether you will 
m.ike a lawyer or not ” 

Again in his office, he looked at 
the newspapers, signed documents 
and welcomed his first visitor, an 
official he had worked with for 
several years A friend from Mary¬ 
land dropped in, and when they 


Ifi John Frazer 

shook hands he s ud, “Old fellow, 
c\er\ thing is bright this morning 
It has been a tough time, but we 
have lived it out—or some of us 
have “ 

He felt relaxed things were go¬ 
ing well at last, after a long period 
of strain, he could breathe more 
easilv, and the goal of a four-vear 
programme, adhered to with such 
tenacity, now was near realization, 
there was “visible relict and con¬ 
tent” on his face, a member of his 
staff noted later 

This morning he had arranged 
the regular Friday stafT conference 
tor eleven o’clock, now, as members 
came into the office, he sat at a table 
near windows overlooking the river 
and a rise of hills Present as guest 
was a short, bearded man, fond of 
cigars, who only yesterday had come 
to the city from a conference in 
Virginia, he brought news of the 
negotiations there The man at the 
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l.ihlt moved over to the large round 
oak contcrcnce table and took up 
the day’s agenda, referring to other 
important news they were all wait¬ 
ing tor 

It would eomt soon, and it would 
be lavourabk, he had no doubt, he 
s.iid, tor last night he had dreamed 
his usual dream which preceded 
great events He seemed to be “in a 
singular and indescribable vessel, 
but alwavs the same, moving with 
great rapiditv towards a dark and 
indefinite shore ” 

The strange dream must relate 
to the expected news, he told them 
“Mv thoughts are in that direction, 
and I know ot no other ver\ impeu- 
lint event which is likel> )usi now 
te» oeelir ’’ 

()t relations with other parts ol 
tlie United States he Sfioke tcelinglv 
hver\ man at the table was aware 
hovv the situatiein in the South had 
eleleriorated over the past lew v<-ars, 
ind when he spoke ol the need “to 
evtingiiidi our resentments,” all 
eoulel issenl She'rtlv after two 
o (.lock the meeting adjourned, to be 
re'■limed lour davs later, on the 
Tuesdav following He then left for 
lime h vv ith his wife 

Later that ilternoon, he and his 
wile went lor a drive She asked 
him if .invf^nc should go with tiicm 
“No,” he said “I prefer to ride by 
ourselves todav ” She wrote after¬ 
wards “During the drive, he was 
so ga\ that I said to him, ‘Dear hus¬ 
band, vou .ihiiost startle me bv your 
gicat cheerfulness’” He talked 
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thoughtlully ol the years to come, 
they might go to Europe, he said, to 
tiavel, and then settle on a farm in 
the prairie country, he might prac¬ 
tise law again “I never felt so happy 
in my life,” he told her 

At the white-columned house two 
ol his old friends were just leaving 
He persuaded them to stay and, al¬ 
though supper was waiting and he 
was going to the theatre that night, 
they chatted about the past, and he 
read aloud a ludicrous bit of dialect 
humour from a newspaper 

After supper, he sauntered over 
to a near-by ofTiee building to find 
{)ut if a telegram had come, and 
then at his own office he worked 
over a lew papers and spoke briefly 
to callers 

“Would vou have us be latc^” his 
vvifi asked gentiv, and so at about 
S 15, in a r.iw mist, they departed 
lor the theatre, on the way picking 
up their guests for the evening, a 
young milil irv attache' and his 
fianee'e, the daughter of a Senator 

The three-aet plav, an eccentric 
etimcdv, amused him he sat in a 
blaek-walnut rocking chair, the 
partv of four oeeupvmg stage boxes 
seven and eight Onee he got up to 
put on his overcoat, feeling a 
draught 

During the third act, he clasped 
his wile’s hand as she moved closer 
to him in a whisper she asked 
him what the attache’s young lady 
would think of her hanging on to 
him so^ He whispered back, “She 
won’t think anything about it ” At 
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jpproximauly lo 15 the door at 
the back ot their box was opened 
cautiously, a brass derringer was 
aimed point-blank at his head, a 
fatal shot rang out He slumped 
forward in the rocking chair, she 
screamed, m an agony of compre¬ 
hension 

Up th cur\cd railed steps of a 


red-bnek house across the street they 
carried him, and in a back bedroom 
they placed him diagonally across 
the walnut bedstead, for he was tall 
In the rain, that 15th da) of 
April, 1865, at 7 22 in the morning, 
Abraham Lincoln died A voice 
in the hushed room said, “Now he 
belongs to the ages ” 


Answers to Quiz on page 85 

Sorry if you re been April fooled ” but not one of 
the statement's is true 'Fhey are all false because 


1 The act of surrender of the 
German forces became effective 
on V-Jl Day, May 8, 1945, but 
the formal state of war with Ger¬ 
many' ofliciall). terminated on 
J uly 9, 1951 

2 Cleopatra was the last ot Egypt’s 
Ptolemaic dynasty, which was 
actually Macedonian 

3 Frankenstein was the name of 
the medical student who created 
the monster in Mary Shelley’s 
novel ot 1818 The creature he 
made had no name 

4 The twenty-first century starts 
f*n January i in the year 2001 
It takes a full 100 years to 
make a century, so a d i to 

100 would be the first century, 

101 to 200, the second century, 
and so or 

5 The North Star can guide you 
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onl) so long as you're in the top 
half of the world Ft can’t be seen 
in the Southern Hemisphere 

() Cream IS lighter than milk Why 
else would it rise to the top ol 
the bottle' 

7 Others had flown non-stop 
across the Atlantic before Lind¬ 
bergh He was the first to fly 
solo 

8 The Liiiitania made her first 
yoyage in 1907 She had com¬ 
pleted many trips before being 
torpedoed olT the coast of 
Ireland 

9 Porcupine quills fall out easily, 
but only on contact They can’t 
be shot out 

10 Being carbon, diamonds will 
burn in temperatures exceeding 
1,400 degrees F This is hotter 
than most household fires 
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O N \ SUMMLR-SLI N Fh D FVFMNG long ago, an t \quisitc pi incess is 
being man itil to a >»oung Marwar printt The eternal \ovvs are on their 
lips when, sutldcnU, a blood-stained messenger stumbUs in 
I’rince ' Make haste, the memy ” The voung prince dons armoui and 
rules away 
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Laughtei; 

the Best 
Medicine 


Red (.'ross helpers learn that iirst aid 
IS gi%tn immediately and then a doctor 
IS called At a recent motor acndint a 
man had slopped and was leaning over 
the \ ictim Suddenly a woman rushed 
up, shoultlereil him aside anil an¬ 
nounced that she was a llrsi-aid 
worker A little nonplussed, the man 
stepped back and watihed tor a tew 
seconds Then he leaned over and 
tapped the woman on the shoultler. 
“When you get to the part about call¬ 
ing a doctor,” he said, “I’m already 
here.” \v r u 

A TEitvisioN announcer, never at a 
loss for words, once had the task ot 
explaining lo a large banquet audience 
that a slight hitch had developed in the 
proceedings “Ladies and gentlemen,” 
he intoned, “the guest ot honour this 
evening needs no introduction—he 
didn’t turn up ” —Binnitt c nf 

The voung moiikk was extremely 
cautious in bringing up her infant 
Visitors were required to wear surgical 
masks, and disinfectant wis sprayed 
around the room periodically One dr>y 
she told her husband, “He seems tc be 
cutting a tooth, but I can’t get him to 


open his mouth so that I can see.” 

“Well, do as my mother did,” the 
new father replied “Stick your finger 
m his mouth and ftel ” When he saw 
her shocked look, he quickly added, 
“Ot course, Mother always boiled her 
linger first ” —j s 

Pi;Ri>iL\n> about a marital problem, 
I asked a Parisian friend of mine, 

‘ How do You know it you’ve married 
the wrong man?” Without hesitation, 
she replied with her heavy French 
•icccnt, “Is simple > If you marry zt 
vvioug man, you know right away If 
you marry /t right man, you nevaii 
know^” - c; h 

A I’Hvsif \i-r uLTURi magazine ad¬ 
vised Its readers “Here’s a good test 
for your midstction muscles ('lasp 
your hands ovci your head and place 
your feet together on the floor Now 
bend to the right at the waist as you sit 
down to the left of your feel Then, by 
sheer force of the muscles, haul your¬ 
self up, bend to the left and sit down 
on the floor to the right of your feet 
Keep on v'lth it and let us knox^ the 
results ” Not long afterwards a letter 
to the editor arrived It said simply 
“Hernia ” - o r n 

Touring in America, we visited C)ak 
Hill, the home of President James 
Monroe in Leesburg, Virginia Our 
guide pointed out the distinctive flag¬ 
stone walk through the formal garden, 
informing us that the markings on 
sev cral stones were thought to be foot¬ 
prints of dinosaurs An astonished 
woman behind me turned to her com¬ 
panion and exclaimed, “I’m amazed 
they would come so close to the 
house • ’ -Mrs W M WiKon 
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As HE approached the counter in a 
large department store, a well-dressed 
gentleman was greeted by a shapely 
assistant 

“Good afternoon,” she murmured 
softly “And what is your desire?” 

“My desire,” he said, after giving 
her a long, appreciative look, “is to 
sweep you into my arms, rush you out 
of this store and make mad, passionate 
love to you. But what I need is a pair 
of socks.” — Pla\bov 

CoMLDiAN Jack Benny was talking 
about his violin-playmg “There are 
those who question—why, I can’t 
imagine—my virtuosity on the violin,” 
said Benny “Well, I want to inform all 
such doubters that I once played with 
Heifetz As a matter of tact, I had 
him worried. After we had rehearsed 
together, he suggested wc go out for 
coffee 

“ ‘You go, Jascha,’ I said magnani¬ 
mously, ‘I’ll stay here ’ 

“ ‘No, indeed,’ he insisted ‘You 
come, too ’ 

“ ‘But why,’ I asked 

“ ‘Because if I go out and leave you,’ 
said the maestro, ‘you’ll practise 

A GIRL who is marrying a sports-car 
devotee reports that when she brought 
up the subject of furnishings for their 
new flat, he replied, “O K , sweetie, 
take a pencil and paper and list all the 
parts you want ” —E A M 

In the course of a history lecture 
on early explorers. Dr Raymond 
Witte called the class’s attention to a 
person he said was a virtually un¬ 
known Swedish explorer, Loof Lirpa, 


who had charted the North American 
coast from Maine to Florida Even 
though Sweden failed to capitalize on 
his findings, Lirpa, Dr. Witte said, is 
recognized by historians as a signifi¬ 
cant figure who contributed much to 
world geographical knowledge 

It was only after the professor had 
left the room and the students we-c 
scanning their voluminous notes that 
one of them discovered to his great 
chagrin that Loof Lirpa was spelt 

backwards —Howard JdLobs 

A PSYCHOANALYST givcs this modem 
version of Hans Andersen’s Ugly 
Duckling story “In iht new version, 
the Ugly Duckling never finds out he’s 
a swan He just undergoes analysis— 
and adjusts ” —i.eonard L\on4 

The vicar of an impoverished rural 
parish kept writing to his bishop for 
aid until the bishop demanded an end 
to such appeals For a time there was 
no correspondence, and then one day 
the bishop received a letter raying 
“This IS a report, not an appeal I 
have no trousers ” —The Lmuonan 

A nine-year-old boy attending his 
final dancing-class party of the season 
was urged by his mother to pay special 
attention to a girl who was decidedly 
overweight To his mother’s surprise, 
he devoted himself completely to this 
youngster to the exclusion of the other 
little girls. 

Later, his mother suggested tactfully 
that he might have chosen other 
partners as well “But, Mother,” he 
replied, “I love her—it’s just like 
driving a big truck.” —Margaret mteU 
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TITIAN: 

MasterPainter 
of Venice 


By George RtNT 


* T HIS EASEL ODC day in d)C 
/% Augsburg, Bavaria, palac ^ 
/—% of Charles V, Emperor ot'^ 
^ Jk. the Holy Roman Empire, 
the painter Titian dropped his 
brush The Emperor, ruler oi most 
of Europe, hurried forward and 
picked It up. Charles’ admiration 
for Titian was unbounded He hon- 
f)urcd him as a count and a Knight 
of the Golden Spur, and made his 
children nobles of the Empire—hon¬ 
ours without precedent for a painter 
The Emperor silenced envious 
courtiers by remarking “We can 
create counts without number, but 



“The Venus of Urbino” painted for the Duke of Urbino 
{Courtesy Uffizi Museum, Florence) 




Self-portrait (Courtesy 
Fiadn Museum, Madiul\ 


we cannot create another Titian ” 
During hjs lih ht Vjtcamc indeed 
the one and only His three mighty 
rivals—Michelangelo,Leonardo and 
Raphael—all died betore he did, 
leaving him the undisputed master 
of his time Kings sent envoys to his 
home to implore him for pictures 
Unique in his versatility, he 
painted \ast altar-pieces alive with 
ecstas) and Christian tenderness, 
he also did lusty alcove pictures— 
bacehan.ilra, pastorals and an end¬ 
less parade of Venuses He created 
battle scenes swarming with inci¬ 
dent, including as many as loo fig¬ 
ures, and he did hundreds of por¬ 
traits which were not only good 
likenesses but psychological studies 
—all in a style that became the 
model for those who followed him 
Van Dyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Velasquez drew their inspiration 


from this artist His name is today a 
word in many languages, describing 
the golden red-yellow hair of the 
women he painted 
Born at Pieve di Cadore in the 
Italian Alps in about 1477, Tiziano 
Vecellio was descended from peas¬ 
ants and soldiers A legendary story 
says that at seven the boy pressed 
the juice from flowers and painted 
a “Madonna and Child” on the 
wall of his home He never went 
to school, but his fatht^r, recognizing 
his talent, sent him, at nine, to an 
untie in V’^tniec, to karn tht craft 
After studvmg design and colour 



"'Portrait of a 2‘oung Alan,” identity 
unknown (C.mrtesv Pitti Pnlnrv 
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with a maker of mosaics, he went to 
the studio of the great Giovanni Bel¬ 
lini, who was an excellent teacher 
Noting his pupil’s passion for colour 
—and his weakness with torm— 
Bellini kept him at his drawing But 
the one who turned the key that set 
free Titian’s genius was another 
painter, know’n as Ciiorgione, who 
was himselt to become an immortal 
Giorgione had rebelled against the 
style of Bellini and begun painting 
people as he saw them—freshly, 
Ivrieall) Titian was entranced, and 
soon he too was laying on his 
colours w'lth abandon 
One day Titian gathered up his 
brushes and lelt Bellini to follow 
Chorgiont Their pictures were very 
much alike, experts still debate 
which of the two painted eertiin 
canvases When a newly erecud 
building, the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, 
ncedc*d frescoes on its <»utside w.ills, 
Giorgione got the contract He did 
the front, l.icine the Cirand («inal, 
Titian the re.ir, vshich o\erl(K)ked a 
n.irrow' stieet W'hen completed, 
Titian’s work won the liightr praise 
According to some repf)rts, (hor- 
gione could not forgue him, and it 
was the end of their fiiendship But 
when Giorgione died two years 
later, Titian completed some of the 
paintings he had left behind 

Then Bellini died, and Titi.in was 
officially named “First Painter of 
Venice ” f Iis first important com¬ 
mission was to do an “Assumption” 
for the Church of the Fran It was 
a huge work, ne,irly 23 feet by 12, 
10^ “i 


with giant figures <ind flaming 
colour All Venice came to the un¬ 
veiling, only a few applauded The 
church fathers postponed payment 
But soon the church swarmed with 
artists, studying and copying the 
picture Alore convincing was an 
agent from the Imperial Court He 
earned a bag of gold pieces and 
ollered to buy the painting on the 
sp(jt Titian got his money—from 
the friars 

1 Ulan conliiuied to experiment 
with colour Unlike earlier painters 
who started wilh carefully ehalked- 
in outlines, he worked directly in 
[iigment, masses of it, shaping it 
with brush, palette knife and, I'ln- 
ally, his lingers In the painting of 
111 sh his method proeluced the most 
splendid results He W'ould paint 
c.irn.ition on white, and white on 
w lute, adding a bit of blue and a bit 
i>l gn eii, until at last he hatl Hosh so 
re )1 you felt it would bleed if 
touched with a knife, here were 
Mins and arteries and the* giain of 
the skin No m.in painted the nude 
with siuli fidelity and iichness No 
smooth, marble beauties for him, 
but the living creature 

It was a wonderful age—a gold- 
and-scarlct age Venice was still 
cjueen of thi seas and mistress of the 
Orient Fi()m far and wndc, men 
came to visit the city—to enjoy its 
beauties, tei learn from its savants 
and men of art 

Many artists of the free-and-easy 
Renaissance were rascals or worse, 
but Titian was a good husband and 

.a Della," portrait of a highborn lady, possibly t 
Duchess oj Urbino {Courtesy Pitti Palac 










Maltese Do^, ml sLelih on hrouri fmfier iCourUw \iitiiinalmustuni, Stockholm) 


father, a sure friend, a man of dig- Ined to llie agt of 99, always in ro- 
nity In the last liall of his long liic Inisi liLalth, .ind to the end prcKluced 
he spe’nt miuh time in a round ol masterK works His “Shepherd and 
travels from palai^c to pal.iee—paint- Nvniph,” one cjI his most sensuous 
ing murals, producing portraits i)t paintings, was done during his last 
emperors and kings, archdukes and \ears Titian died in a plague which 
eardinals The Pope himsell sat tor earned oil 50,000 people, a e]uarter 
his portrait ot the population ot Venice Even in 

Home again, Titian e'ould lx death lie was singled out The ordi- 
scen, a lordly figure in skullcap and narv dead weie loaded into earts at 
gown, strolling the streets ot Venice night and terried oil to a remote 
followed bv ehsciples and admiurs island tor burial, Titian was given 
People hurried to make vva\ tor a ceremonial burial in the Church 
this pain’er, tnend of rovaltv When ot the Fran, adorned with many of 
Henrv III e>f FVanee came to the his grevitesi pictures Andinathous- 
eilv, he h.id onlv one desire—to see and studios the le’ssons taught bv the 
Titian at W'orl in his studio son of mountain people descendec 

According to some scholars, he tei new generations of painters 
jc6 
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DANGEROUS 

DRIVING-MORE 

THAN AN 
ACCIDENT 


Ri'SfUin/i by a Hrituh sociologist rcx'eals 
that bad drivers fall into an antisoiial—and 
alarmingly pi edit table—pattern 


O NE MGin on a main road 
near London, a driver swore 
at the headlights of cars 
coming in the opposite direction He 
felt his eyes burning Still more cars, 
more lights Then, another pair of 
undipped lights, and he was al¬ 
most blinded Exasperation got the 
better of him He told himself “It’s 
about time I taught them a lesson. 
I’hc next chap is going to get it ’’ 
Headlights loomed out of the night 
and, deliberately, he drove at them 
He was unhurt, but the two occu¬ 
pants of the car into which he 
crashed were killed An accident, 
the papers said 

WT usually say that accidents are 
caused by accident But this is not 


the opinion of Dr Terence Willett, 
a lecturer in siKiology at Reading 
University, and author of Cuminal 
on the Road, a sociological siudy of 
053 serious motoiing ollenders in 
one police district In it. Dr Willett 
shows that the offender himself is 
directly responsible for his accidents 
because he violates the highway 
code His actions can be explained 
only by antisocial tendencies a 
man drives as fie lives 

Dr Willett concludes that only 14 
per cent of the “accidents” in the 
district under study were actually 
caused by unpredictable events 
which a driver could not forestall, 
such as a jammed steering wheel, a 
burst tyre, or a wasp buzzing into 



THE READER’S DIGEST 


the car. In the other 86 per cent, the 
offender himself was directly res¬ 
ponsible because, at a given moment, 
he did what he should not have 
done or he did not do what he 
should have done. 

A myth solidly rooted in the 
mind of the public maintains that 
the offending motorist is a law-abid¬ 
ing citizen, a good husband and 
father, but that as soon as he gets 
behind a steering wheel he is trans¬ 
formed into a dangerous maniac 
Dr Willett’s study has led him to 
exaedy the opposite conclusion that 
a man reveals himself behind the 
wheel in his true colours If his 
behaviour is antisocial on the road, 
he IS very likelv to be antisocial in 
life 

Of thi offenders Dr Willett 
studied, 2^ percent had already been 
convicted tor assault, larceny, sex 
offences or other crimes, while an 
additional nine per cent were 
“known to the police” fof suspected 
illegal actuities (In Canada during 
a similar studs of ()6 accident-prone 
drivers it was found that 34 per 
cent had alreadv been convicted 
for offences against persons or prop¬ 
erty, and 17 per cent had appeared 
in juvenile courts ) 

Therefore, Dr Willett declares, il 
cannot be taken for granted tliat the 
person who commits a serious 
motoring offence is a respectable 
citizen He may well either be a 
criminal or show potentially delin¬ 
quent characteristics 

Aggressiveness—the motivating 
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force behind most crimes—is one 
characteristic that Dr Willett has 
established for the antisocial driver. 
Aggressiveness, m varying degrees, 
lies dormant within him, but he 
cannot always express it in his daily 
life On the road, anonymous in an 
anonymous universe, he can give 
free rein to his aggressiveness and, 
he thinks, do so with impunity, for 
he need only step on the accelerator 
to vanish 

Selfishness, Dr Willett maintains, 
is another characteristic of the mo¬ 
toring offender He believes that the 
whole world should knuckle under 
to him He is easily irritated when 
he does not have the road to himself, 
and he means to get it, even if he has 
to ^rush anyone in his path Three- 
quarters of Dr Willett’s subjects, in 
fael, saw nothing wrong in breaking 
the motoring law and disregarding 
the rights of other people if it was 
convenient and they could get away 
with It 

The serious motoring offender is 
also often a heavy drinker But, 
though all statistics of road accidents 
single out alcohol as the mam cause. 
Dr Willett considers this a supci- 
ficial view He feels that light should 
be shed on the mental imbalance 
that leads a driver to drink and 
thereby to aggravate his psycholog¬ 
ical disturbance Dr Willett cites an 
American study in which a driver, 
after several ariests for drunkenness, 
was asked what effect alcohol had 
on him 

“I don’t feel inferior any more,” 
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he answered. “I forget all my trou¬ 
bles. 1 think 1 can control my car 
completely, making it either speed 
up or slow down. But I never want 
it to slow down.” 

Here are, in general terms, the 
most common characteristics chat 
emerged from Dr Willett’s analysis 
of the motoring offender: 

To begin with, he is a man In his 
study Dr Willett found 12 male 
offenders for every woman. 

He is young, concentrated in the 
age group 21 to 29, and most 
frequently 26 

Of the offenders studied by Dr 
Willett, 45 per cent were semi¬ 
skilled or unskilled workers, al¬ 
though, in the district studied, such 
workers represent less than 29 per 
cent of the population 

Lasth, Dr Willett notes, the 
Lhronie motoiing offender dexs not 
consider himself a criminal or think 
he IS one in the eyes of society 
One dangerous driver declared. 


”Not stopping after an acci¬ 
dent IS like saying nothing when 
they give you too much change in 
a shop It’s a big temptation and 
nobody can blame you if you give 
way to It. The ones who get caught 
are unlucky ” 

Another said, ‘‘Having an acci¬ 
dent IS like joining a club. As soon 
as someone brings up the subject, 
everybody tells his story. It’s like 
having an operation ” 

This attitude, widespread among 
offending drivers, and often shared 
by the general public, is denounced 
by Dr Willett as extremely dan¬ 
gerous, for the number of crimes in 
a society corresponds to the number 
of people who accept them 

The dangerous driver. Dr Wil¬ 
lett states, will only be eliminated 
when the public is brought to realize 
that bad driving is not the whim of 
a heedless few but deliberately anti¬ 
social behaviour In other words, it 
IS a form of crime 


W'ays of the World 

In Aboltiiammad, Egypt, the town council has offered civil servants one 
week’s paid holiday if they give up smoking for a year — ap 


Through centuries of eventful history and war, the people of Finland 
have preserved their Finnish lai^uagc, while Swedish is the official second 
language When a new post office was built in Helsinki, the city argued 
whether its sign should read Postt (Finnish) or Post (Swedish) A peace¬ 
maker suggested that since roughly ten times more Finns speak Finnish 
than Swedish, the sign should read Postt, but m neon lights timed to turn 
out the “1” once every ten seconds. — NaUontd Gngn^htc News Bulletin 
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Your Voice Is You 


Nothmg else about 
you IS so versatile and so 
distinctively your own 


B-k RicH-kRD Match 


o THE MUSICIAN, thc human 
voice IS a musical instrument 
of incomparable sweetness, 
delicacy and emotional powei To 
the psychologist or job interviewer, 
it IS a prime indicator or personality 
and character E\en over thc tele¬ 
phone It reveals your sex, approxi¬ 
mate age and birthplace, much 
about your morale, educational 
level, emotional health and station 
in life To the police, your “voice- 
prints”—sound-spectrograph trac¬ 
ings — may soon provide an 
identifving tool almost as valuable 
as the fingerprint 
The sound is shaped by the intri¬ 
cate manipulatic»n of air as it rises 
from your lungs to your lips But the 
real key to the miracle of voice is 
found in two tiny pieces of elastic 
tissue mounted alongside each other 
in a cartilaginous “voice box”—the 
larynx or Adam’s apple—that sits 
on top of your windpipe Each of 
these two pieces of tissue, or vocal 
cords, IS shorter and narrower than 


a paper clip about thref*-quartcrs of 
an inch long in adult males, half an 
inch in females Yet it is these tiny 
structures that give voice to the 
accents of love and the laughter of 
children, the clamour of a film 
commercial, the magnihcenre of a 
Joan Sutherland or ol a Winston 
Churchill 

Thc human voice is more like a 
wind instrument than a string in¬ 
strument, and “vocal cords” are not 
cords at all They are really a minia¬ 
ture second pair of lips, running 
tore-and-att, horizontally, directly 
behind the point of your Adam’s 
apple At their forward ends they 
do not separate Their back ends, 
however, arc attached to two small 
pcg-like cartilages that can swing 
apart, gJMng the open glottal 
“mouth” Its triangular shape 

When speaking, you stretch or 
shorten, tense or relax, close or 
separate your vocal cords by an in¬ 
tricate arrangement of opposing 
laryngeal muscles At the same time, 
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cunningly controlled bursts of air 
from your lungs set these internal 
“lips’ vibrating like rubber bands 

The more tense you make your 
vocal cords, the more “snap” they 
have and the taster they vibrate 
And the more vibrations per second, 
the higher the voice tones produced 
As the pitch rises, only the vocal 
cords’ very edges vibrate, and only 
at their forward ends Human 
voices have been known to produce 
sounds pitched all the way from 40 
vibrations per second, in a deep, 
deep bass, to over 2,000 per second, 
in a coloratura soprano The male 
conversational voice averages about 
120 vibrations per second,the female 
twice that, or about the same num¬ 
ber ot vibrations as middle C on a 
piano 

In ordinary to rapid conversation, 
while your V(x.al cords are vibrating, 
you also change the shape ot your 
whole vocal tract possibl) up to 30 
times a second l>v so doing you con¬ 
vert “voice, ’ the sound pioducedby 
those vibrations, into “speech,” or 
ineaningtul words The two are 
separate neuromuscular acts and 
do not alw.ivs go together Whisper¬ 
ing, tor ex.imple, is speech without 
voice, produced with the vocal cords 
held apart, humming is voice 
without speech 

The muscular adjustments by 
which we control our voices are 
lightning-quick, computer-precise 
In fact, the process by which we 
translate o”r brain’s mental images 
into audible muscular “gestures” of 
114 
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the vocal tract is said to be about 
the most complicated and fastest act 
the human nervous system per¬ 
forms, and certainly faster than 
conscious thought 

Like all wind instruments, voice 
needs three components an air 
source (lungs), a vibrator (vocal 
cords), and .1 hollow resonating 
space (the mouth, with its accessory 
nost and throat cavities) The 
longue, lips, teeth and soft palate 
shape the vocal sound into words 
The) also add the “hiss” and “pop” 
ot certain consonants like “s,” “f” 
and “p ” 

As a result ot the rapid opening 
and closing of the vibrator, the air 
stream is chopped into pulls and 
pulsations which create sound 
waves Each sound wave reverber¬ 
ates in the hollow resonator, multi¬ 
plying into a choidlike overtone 
pattern called “timbre” or “qual¬ 
ity,’’ determined by the shape of the 
resonating cavity It is tns, the 
unique indiv* ual si/e and snape ot 
your resonator—principally your 
mouth and throat—that makes your 
voice disiinctively your own 

No inventor has vet built a mu¬ 
sical instrument to match the in¬ 
genious flexibility of the human 
vocal tract, with its rubbery, mar¬ 
vellously mobile walls Because the 
resonator can be shortened, nar¬ 
rowed, even divided in two by 
humping the tongue, it is capable 
of making hundreds of different 
phonetic sounds 

These, it is estimated, might 
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potentially be combined 10,000 mil¬ 
lion ways to form more different 
w(irds than you could pronounce in 
se\eral lifetimes 

Each of us from babyhood learns 
to “play” his own vocal cords with 
virtuoso speed and precision Nor¬ 
mally, we can play only by ear If a 
larvngologist asked you to lift the 
lid-likc fl.ip over your larynx so that 
he could see inside, you would be 
helpless But if he tells you, “Say 
ee,” you lift the lid instantly—just 
as vou flatten your tongue when you 
sa\ ah So-ealled deaf-mutes usually 
have normal vocal cords What they 
lack is the guiding car 

V'owtls arc discernible in the new¬ 
born infant’s first cry The earliest 
eonsonants, appearing in the first 
days or weeks, are formed by the 
natural contractions of the baby’s 
vocal tract Many experts think the 
consonant “m” derives from the lip 
movements of suckling, hence the 
sound “mamma,” which has the 
same meaning m many languages 

The attainment of language— 
which begins with imitative vocal 
play—is every child’s greatest 
achiev ernent, for without it, thought 


on the human level would be im¬ 
possible Thought IS, indeed, really 
a kind of inner speech, and when 
you think a word, your vocal organs 
often move into position to pro¬ 
nounce It 

If yours IS an average untrained 
voice, It can produce about 25 differ¬ 
ent half-notes of rising pitch For 
the most pleasing effect, your speak¬ 
ing voice should be in the lowest 
third of your range It you sing the 
lowest note vou can, then raise your 
voice pitch halt a note at a time, the 
sixth to the eighth tones will be the 
ones your particular vocal cords 
produce with leiist strain—your 
“natural” speaking level 

In the early 1940’s, scientists de¬ 
vised a way of putting a voice’s 
umejue frcc]uencv pattern — its 
“sound profile”—on paper These 
voiceprints help to identify even 
disguised voices Using another 
voice-rceognition device, an inven¬ 
tor has patented a voice-operated 
lock Pre-tuned to vour frequency 
pattern, it is designed to unlock 
when you, and you alone, speak a 
code word to it—the “Open, sesa¬ 
me” story come true at last 


Except 1071 to the Rule 

cr^iwiNG overnight at her son’s college, a friend of mine was invited to 
the rooms of a professor for coffee after dinner Conversation was lively 
and time went quickly Aware of the strict rules about women not being 
allowed to visit men s quarters after a certain hour, she glanced at her 
watch The professor reassured her “Don’t worry We don’t consider 
that mothers are women.” —Mis N Davlak m Wonan s Oun 
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rhe Everglades were once a paradise for wildlife 


B\ Peier F\rb 


I MsiiLi) Evcigladcs National 
Park in southern Florida shortly 
alter Its dedication m 1947 
What 1 saw was a truly unique 
v\atcr park—a living museum of 
sawgrass as tar as tlie eye could 
reach, dank c\press forests, and 
coastal mangrove swamps interlaced 
by windinj{ streams Thousands of 


wading and water buds—egrets and 
heions, cormorants and storks, 
ibises and the roseate spoonbill— 
filled the air, over an area of nearly 
5,000 square miles It was the only 
place in North America where I 
could find crocodiles or sec alliga¬ 
tors in abundance Here too were sea 
cows, tiee snails and tree orchids 


America’s third largest 
national park—a vast 
Florida swampland filled 
with exotic wild 
life—IS m danger of 
dying of thirst 


ranTOOKAlRa KiLTlONU. PARK HBllVICB 



This marsh used to be a thriving creek carrying 
muddy water to the Everglades 
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Last June I explored the Ever¬ 
glades again This time I found no 
Eden but rather a waterless hell un¬ 
der a blazing sun Everywhere the 
Everglades are drying up, the last 
drops evaporating from water holes, 
creeks and marshes The sawgrass 
was brown and lifeless tinder, dur¬ 
ing mv visit the sky was darkened 
b\ pilhiis of smoke from a rampag¬ 
ing, crackling fire 

1 revisited the Anhinga Trail, a 
man-made boardwalk into the heart 
ot a storybook jungle The once- 
sparkling waters were a muddy 
soup in which dead fish fioated The 
anhingas, or water turkeys, could no 
longer be seen swimming with their 
snakelike heads above the water 
Trees that should have been tes- 
nxme d with birds were lifeless Only 
the viiltuies were reaping a rich 
harvest 

Dammed and Diked. The Ever¬ 
glades, America’s third largest na¬ 
tional park, IS the only one created 
to perpetuate a whole community of 
living things This communitv, 
with Its multiplicity of invisible 
strands that link all plants and ani¬ 
mals, IS considerably more delicate 
than a mountain or a canyon, it is 
easily thrown out of balance, it can 
be destroyed ejuickly Today it is 
dving of thirst—owing to a four- 
vear drought in the area, and be¬ 
cause of a water-control project that 
is proving a bottomless well for tax¬ 
payers’ monev Man has dammed, 
diked, ditched and drained the lands 
bordering the park <in the north, 
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cutting off the natural southward 
flow of fresh water “Without this 
water,” says Dr. Clarence Idyll, of 
the Institute of Marine Science at 
the University of Miami, “the area 
will cease to be unique and its 
justification as a national park will 
disappear ” 

Flood Control. How did such a 
situation arise? In 1947 southern 
Florida was stricken by a flood, the 
following year Congress approved a 
flood-control pioject of the U S 
Army Corps ol Engineers The 
Corps stared confidently that the 
project “would not damage or inter¬ 
fere with” but would in fact benefit 
the Everglades ‘ It would be possi¬ 
ble, because of the proposed conser¬ 
vation areas, to release water into the 
park area in periods of drought ” 

The damaged property might 
have been bought at a cost of Rs 
9 crores and the residents moved to 
higher land Instead, the C'orps pro¬ 
posed a project that called tor the 
biggest earth-mming job since the 
building ot the Panama Canal, with 
a cost estimated at Rs 90 erorcs 
The cost has now soared to Rs 
181 crores, and mav reach Rs 240 
crores—because the project was ap¬ 
proved for flood control “and other 
[lurposes," and the latter have be¬ 
come much more important, and 
made the project more expensive 

With construction work only 
about 45-per-ccnt completed, there 
are alrcadv in operation 1,400 miles 
of canals and levees, 75 dams and 
spillways, several hundred smaller 
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THRE4T TO THE El ERG LADES 


water-control structures, ii pump¬ 
ing stations 

Since the project lies wholly 
within one state, federal authority 
to allocate water in the nation’s 
interest is severely limited—even 
though 8o per cent of the cost comes 
out of federal taxpayers’ pockets A 
state-appointed five-man governing 
bo.ird holds the keys to the gates that 
keep water from the park It has 
allowed farms and ntw develop¬ 
ments first call Only what is left 
over goes to the park—in the past 
tour years, scarcely a trickle 

There is sufficient water, an abun¬ 
dance of It, just north of the park 
boundaries in the project’s immense 
storage pools But these must have a 
tremendous surplus before the gov¬ 
erning board allows any to flow 
southwards Early in 19^)5, when the 
[lark w.is drying up, local I’cws- 
papers and angry conservationists 
throughout the United States de¬ 
manded water Of the four g-ites, 
one was eventually opened—a dis¬ 
tance of one inch for only a week 
“It was like spitting on a forest fire 
to put It out,” said a member of the 
[lark stafl At the same time—such 
IS the mismanagi. ment of the pro¬ 
ject—a volume of water nearly 
5«)o times as great was released to 
flow t(» tile sea, utterly wasted 

Proponents of the flood-eontrol 
project have accused conservation¬ 
ists of being more interested in birds 
than in people But, sjvs George 
Hart/aig, director of the U S Na¬ 
tional Park Service, “The question 
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IS wdiether we will preserve some¬ 
thing of tremendous value to 
people, or sit by and see this great 
possession destroyed ” It has com- 
merei.il value too In 1964 nearly 
Soo,ooi) people visited the park, 
bringing money to the state and to 
the area 1 he multimillion-dollar 
Florida shrimp industiy is depen¬ 
dent for survival on national-park 
waters as a nursery for young 
shrimp The park is one of the 
state’s prime assets 
In the Wet. Lake Okeechobee— 
—second in si/e only to Lake Michi¬ 
gan, and wholly within U S bor¬ 
ders—forms the liquid heart of 
Florida South of Okeechobee lie 
the EvergUdes—not a jungle or 
swamp, as many imagine it, but a 
great curving river of grass, 70 miles 
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Available in a variety of styles 
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wide in places, that stretches lOO 
miles southwards to the Gulf of 
Mexico The dominant plant of this 
vast waterway is sawgrass, which 
shoots Its swordlike spears I2 feet 
into the air out of the mud 

Like the plants, practically all the 
animals of the park are aquatic, or 
depend heavily on large amounts of 
water for their survival The egrets, 
herons, ibises and spoonbills, the al¬ 
ligators, crocodiles and otters—these 
arc only the dramatic end-products 
of complex food chains that begin 
with tiny aquatic creatures such as 
rotifers and mosquito larvae, and 
lead up to fishes, frogs and reptiles 
The park has 47 species of amphib¬ 
ians There arc 24 species of reptiles 
that need water in which to live or 
to find their food Of the 200 bird 
species, 8q arc nearly totally depen¬ 
dent on aquatic fixid Most of the 12 
species of mammals in the park are 
aquatic or amphibious e g , the sea 
cow, the otter, the water rat 

After four years of watei starva¬ 
tion, there has been an increase in 
land animals—such as racoons, 
squirrels and rats—and a corre¬ 
sponding decrease in populations of 
such animals as otters, alligators and 
wading birds Sawgrass is giving 
way as mangroves are moving in¬ 
land Salt water from the Gulf of 
Mexico, which the seaward flow of 
fresh water had kept back, now 
sweeps farther inland with every 
high tide 

The decimation of wildlife can 
be seen vividly by looking at one 
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species, the wood stork The only 
North American stork, its popula¬ 
tion limited to southern Florida, it is 
a totally aquatic feeder The wood 
stork scratches in shallow ponds 
with Its feet, so muddying the water 
that small fish, snakes, frogs and in¬ 
sects rise to the surface, where they 
are seized in the stork’s powerful 
nine-inch bill Before the flood-con¬ 
trol project the ponds were choked 
with fish First they shrivelled, then 
dried up completely 

H) the end of 1Q64 the storks had 
already suffered a sc\erc decline In 
February last year about 1,650 pairs 
began to nest But within a month 
the park’s tour major rookeries were 
almost ctjmpletely deserted At the 
C'uthbert Lake rookery, for exam¬ 
ple, 400 pairs built nests, but within 
a month several dozen crows and 
vultures were feeding on the aban¬ 
doned egg«- and dead young It 
abundant food cannot be found 
within a flight radius of about 15 
miles the birds, searching ever far¬ 
ther afitld, finally abandon their 
nests Throughout the park a total 
of only about 200 voung birds 
survived long enough to leave the 
nest 

“If present conditions continue, 
in another decade the southern 
Everglades population of wood 
stork will have passed the point of 
no return,” says Dr William 
Robertson, biologist at the park 

Short-Term Solutions. At the 
beginning of 1965, park rangers 
blasted about 20 water holes to 
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sustain at least a minimum of 
Everglades life Over lOo alligators 
were eaptured and moved from 
dried-out holes to those still wet, 
lish were scooped out of drying 
watercourses with nets As the re¬ 
sult of a hurricane the park re¬ 
ceived heavy rainfall last September 
The effect was onl\ temporary— 
enough to keep the park out of dan¬ 
ger for a mi>nth or two Recently, 
the National Park ser\icc has been 
digging an open pit or sump, 4,000 
feet long and 20 feet deep, at the 
north-eastern end of the park, from 
which It will pump some 20,000 mil¬ 
lion gallons of wate-r Hut this is only 
an cmergenev measure It will do no 
more than allow' a nucleus of the 
park’s wildlife to survive 

Congress has asked the Corps of 
Engineers to submit <i report on 
what can be done Hut most ctinsei- 
vationists are not (/ptimistic about 
this study, for it asks the Corps to 


evaluate its own project and report 
on Its own errors 
Meanwhile, the park is threatened 
by new intrusions Residents of 
Florida’s weNt coast, for example, 
arc pushing for a coastal road along 
the south-western margins of the 
park to connect Key West and the 
town of Everglades This road, they 
say, will act like a dam, keeping 
fresh w'ater from flowing out of the 
Everglades to the Gulf of Mexico 
Hut It w'ould also rip apart the entire 
fabric of life in the park Preventing 
the mixing of fiesh water and salt 
water, this would eliminate the wide 
brackish /one, the “vital area” that 
in pi.ices is a thousand times more 
productive of life than either fresh 
w'.iter or salt vvatfT alone 
The U S National-parks system, 
despite past threats to its survival, 
has never vet lost a park Unless 
something is done urgentlv, it mav 
happen for the first time in Florida 



Parade 

A irs< UFR told the father of a pair of active twins how much she was 
looking forward to the approaching Easter holidavs “Mv wife doesn’t 
share vour enthusiasm,’ he- commented “but I feel it’s just as well to 
have spring manoeuvre s to help prepare us for the summer attack 

—R \ M 

In t SSL vou're wonckring what causes the traffic jams on fiasier Sunday, 
they arc due to the man\ people who are driving rounu trying to find 
their church Some people can t seem to remember anvthing from one 
year to the next —B G 
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MONARCH LUXURY SHAVE is the most exciting addition to the Monarch range 
for men It drives away your shaving blues makes shaving a pleasure always 
Monarch Luxury Shave is silicone fortified and contains an emollient to prevent the 
:ream from drying on your face It softens your beard for an easy razor glide and 
'or a smoother shave Lets you have a clean, close shave in minutes Use 
MONARCH LUXURY SHAVE every morning 

wOmplete your grooming with a generous sprinkling of MONARCH LUXURY 
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GEVABOX, the only camera in its class 
with a body built completely of steel—the 
finest Won't break or warp will last 
years And that's not all —with GEVABOX, 
outstanding results come naturally I 

These impressive features put 
GEVABOX right at the top— 
a Bright, clear, eye-level viewfinder 
for precise composition, for quick, 
easy photographs. 

o 3 speeds (bulb, 1/SOth and 1/100th 
sec.). Get sharp fast-action shots. 

□ 2 apertures (f11 and f16), for focussing 
depth. 

□ Superb rectangular photographs— 
each 6 cm x 9 cm big, 50% larger than 
those from cameras in a comparable 
class Makes for far superior 
enlargements. 

And GEVABOX is so easy to operate 
Just click—your GEVABOX does the rest 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
Price Rs 44 00 
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The Time of Your Life 


Now is the hour—if 
you’re living in the present 


B'i Elizabeth Janeway 


M ost people believe the value 
of time IS that it lets you 
get something done In the 
short run there is a great deal to be 
said for this point of view In the 
long run, however, numan civiliza¬ 
tion is based not on hard work, but 
on spare time 

Just as soon as homo sapiens 
didn’t have to spend every hour of 
every day getting enough food, just 
as soon as men had a little time to sit 
still and think and watch the moon 
rise, they began to accumulate a 
reservoir of energy and information 
After that it uK)k only a few 
thousand years (as against the half a 
million that went before) to produce 
cities and writing and wealth, the 
institutions of government and re¬ 
ligion, professions and arts and 
crafts 

We have accomplished a great 
deal in our spare time these last 


io,oi)o years But civilization, like 
Pandora’s box, has also made us 
a present of troubles and discon¬ 
tents, one of which is a nagging dis¬ 
trust of time itself “Weren’t the old 
da\s better^’’ we ask ourselves “Or, 
if not, isn’t the future going to be 
sublime 

Few voices are ever raised to 
speak for now And yet, no one has 
ever managed to live in that sub¬ 
lime future, or that golden past 
Now IS all we have 

We face this irrefutable fact with 
a creeping sense of guilt Time is 
passing Are vye wasting it? Or are 
we making the most of every min¬ 
ute, doing, being busy? It is as if we 
could conceive of only two things to 
dowith time—we must either kill it, 
or fill It with purposeful activity 
Confusingly, we seem to be trying to 
do both. 

We might try thinking of time 


Condensed from House & Crorden 
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differently. Is its value really that 
It lets us get something done? Or 
IS Its value simply that it lets us 
be, lets us live, lets us experience? 
Time IS neutral, neither enemy nor 
friend, and the passing moment is 
also the moment that does not pass. 
When we accept this, when we let 
ourselves sink into this eternal nou/, 
something happens Spare time and 
work time and busy time all slide 
together and become one—time for 
living 

What a feeling of richness* Here 
you are, right here, in this very 
moment, asking for and thinking of 
nothing beyond it 

Do )ou remember the pleasures 
vou lost half of, by wanting them 
too long or too much? The oppor¬ 
tunities missed because \ou were 
worrving about earlier missed op¬ 
portunities? The people at dinner 
v<)U gave onU half your attention 
to? Tlic time \ou did not have for 
the children when they were small 
that will never be asked for again? 


When we look back, it is such gaps 
in living that hurt most 
On the other hand, 1 remember a 
full, wonderful day spent replantmg 
a flower bed—the sun on the back of 
my neck, the ache I refused to give 
in to, the marvellous feeling of 
stretching out on the grass and eas¬ 
ing my shoulders back when I’d fin¬ 
ished—It was an experience So was 
the only time in my life that I made 
a lemon meringue pie, at the request 
of my tcn-year-old son and with his 
solemn assistance So were certain 
pains, certain fears 
The only thing we have in this 
life that really belongs to us is what 
we have lived through The only 
way that we can take possession of 
this birthright is by letting our lives 
happen to us—not passively, but 
with a rceeptive response, by being 
as well as b\ doing To be present 
in this act, to understand, to feel 
things as they happen—this is what 
life offers us He busy or la7y, as you 
please, but be there 



Diplomatic Eickatiges 

C^i \r> IN the white tic and tails traditionally worn by American diplomats 
at tormal tunciions, Mr Joseph Hodge's Choate, U S Ambassador in 
London at the turn of the century, attended a ball at Buckingham Palace 
As he was leaving, a crusty old peer resplendent in court dress ordered 
him “Call me a cab 

Mr Choate was equal to the occasion “You are a cab, sir,” he replied 
promptly, adding with a courteous bow, “At least you arc good enough not 
to ask me to call you a hansom cab ” 
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AlLWNDtR DoRO/^NSKI 


T hi- I wo doctors dozed in 
their ch.nrs Across the hos- 
pit.il room la\ the broken 
wreck of a man who should have 
died hours earlier Still, he breathed 
—irregular!), but strongly enough 
to raise' hope's that he might survive 
1 hen suddenlv, at ^ a m , the sound 
of the b’-eathing changed to a chok¬ 
ing noise “Listen,” said Dr Victor 
Luehkow, jumping up Now there 
was only silence 

The patient’s face was turning 
blue Quickly, surgeon Sergei F\o- 
dorov made two incisions just below 
the Adam’s apple and inserted a 
plastic tube into the trachea Imme¬ 
diately, the man’s chest heaved, 
audibly sucking in air through the 
tube His face gradually took on a 
pinkish colour and his breathing 


settled back to .i (juiet, assured 
rh\thm 

h'or the jiatient, the t\vo-mimitc 
crisis of the tiacheoUimy was only 
a curtain-raiser to the main drama 
ahead During thf nevt ii days he 
died four limes 

The man in the bed was Lev 
DaNidovieh Landau, 53, the SoMet 
Union’s well-known theoretical 
physicist 

He had won both the Lenin and 
Stalin Prizes for physics A rc- 
now'ned teacher, he had had a hand 
in the training of virtually every pio- 
min nt young physicist in Russia 
Within a few months, still in hos¬ 
pital, he would receive a Nobel Prize 
Today, thanks to a unique mobiliza¬ 
tion of international medical talent, 
he IS living a near-normal life 


Condensed froi "The Man They Wouldn't Let Die ' © 1965 Sv dUxander Dorozynskt and 

published by Seiker Wat burg London 



MIRACLE IN MOSCOW 


Landau’s ordeal began on the 
m()rning of January 7, 1962, when 
a car in which he was tra\elling 
skiddtd and was hit by a truck in 
the northern suburbs of Moscow 
Professor Landau, his chest pushed 
in, his long kgs strangely angled to 
his body, his ears oo 7 ing bhxid, was 
taken to near-bv Hospital Number 
so in the city’s Timiriasevsky Dis¬ 
trict 

hxamination le'ealed .ippalling 
inclines fractured skull, nine frac¬ 
tured ribs, some ol which had 
pierced the membrane cm eloping 
the lungs The left king had col¬ 
lapsed, on the right side, bkxjd had 
accumulated in the pleural easily, 
and th( lung w.is partly collapsed 
Three pel\i( bones yvtic broken (as 
well .IS the left kg), and shattered 
bout had lorn ihiough an unknown 
number of internal organs Respira¬ 
tion yvas faint, heart-beat irregular, 
br.iin dam.igc yvas almost certain 

There could be bilk doubt that 
Landau yvas dying And there was 
litlle anyone could rlo c \eept to dress 
tbc supcrfkial wounds and wait At 
this lime, c\en setting broken bones 
might only hasten death 

Unique Medical Team. Such 
was Landau’s tame that news ot his 
.leeident spread rapidly through 
Moscow From all over the city 
c ime the cream of Russian science 
physicians and surgeons to peiform 
wh.itever medic.il tasks they could, 
professors ot physics and other 
sv.ienees to be close to their frieiid 
and colleague Hy 4 p m some 20 


doctors were conferring in a small, 
whitewashed room on the hospital’s 
fifth lloor In charge was Professor 
Nikolai Cirashchenkoy, a prominent 
neuropathologist Grashchenkov 
had ex.imined Landau’s reflexes and 
could elicit no response This, plus 
a complete imperviousncss to pain, 
indicated that parts of the brain 
were in trouble, quite possibly due 
to a haematoma (caused by an accu¬ 
mulation ot blood tri>m a ruptured 
vessel) or to swelling ot the brain 
Itself resulting fiom contusion 

Tile dfH-tors decided to open an 
exploratory he)k one inch in dia¬ 
meter in the skull that night When 
they did, there was hardly any blood 
at all in the cerebrospinal fluid No 
m.i]oi brain(»pi ration w.is indicated, 
.It least for the moment Landau 
WMs t.iken b.iek to his nxim It was 
)ust .1 tew'hours later th it the patie nt 
stopped breathing and surgeon 
Fyodorov performed the successful 
tracheotomy 

On the morning of l.inuary 8, 
Prolessoi CJr.ishchenkov beg.m to 
assemble .1 team eif meeJieal expel is 
Moseow^’s best neurosurgeons, phy- 
sieims, speei.ilist'* in orthopaedics, 
blood, nephrology, nutrition, uro¬ 
logy and pharmacology—all to be 
.ivailabk .a .1 moment’s notice 
Me.myyhik, Landau’s students and 
fellow physicists—nearly 100 of 
them—organized themselves to pro 
vide instantly any services that the 
doctors might reejuest, particularly 
transport And they plumed or 
cabled Landau’s friends all over the 
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world, telling them of the accident 
and warning that they might be 
called on for assistance 
Drugs from Abroad. The first 
such appeal went out on the morn¬ 
ing of January 9 Pressure from fluid 
had bee n building up inside Lan- 
d.ui’s skull, and the doctors ordered 
chemicals that would dry up the 
excess lluids One special substance 

vsas not re.idilv available So Pioer 
¥ 

Kupit/a, director ot the Institute 
lor Plusical Problems, cabled physi¬ 
cist Sir John C’oekerott in hngland, 
who telephoned Sir Harold Hims- 
w'orlh, secretarv ot the British 
Meelical Research (k)uncil 
That .ifternt)on .i package of 
Uie.iplnl, a neW' British compound, 
addiessed simpK to “Landau, Mos- 
»..»w," was put aboard .1 plane taking 
oil trom London tor Warsaw (no 

Lci. Diuitloiuh Landau 
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immediate direct flight to Moscow 
was available) In Warsaw, Soviet 
oflicials transferred the package to 
a Moscow-bound plane, and it Mos- 
ct>w International Airport a physi¬ 
cist picked It up and drove 10 the 
hospital 

That same day, doctors discovered 
that despite massive doses of anti¬ 
biotics, infection had set in It was 
onl\ then that Professor Grashchen- 
kov learned that his patient had 
long been an indiscriminate user of 
such drugs tor v.olds and other 
minor ailments and, as a result, had 
developed a resistance to most 
Russian antibiotics 

K a pit/a and Professor Litshitz 
started sending telegrams Robert 
Maxwell, wdio had published some 
ot Landau’s books in Britain, lo¬ 
cated lour ot the six antibiotics the 
doctors said thev needed and put 
them aboard a Comet about to take 
oil tor Moscow, the pilot acting as 
counei He arranged for the fifth 
drug to be flown in trom New "1 ork, 
and the sixth from France For days 
to come, packages addressed to 
Landau kept arriving in Moscow 
from both sides of the Iron Curtain 
And alvvMvs at the airport there was 
a courier-phvsicist, sometimes a 
world-famous theoretician, readv to 
ru h the pared to the hospital 

The inteetion was cheeked, but 
Landau continued to sink During 
the c.irlv morning hours of January 
10, his breathing stopped again 
W’lthin seconds .1 respirator bag w'as 
tonnecud to the tracheal tube and 
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rhythmically squeezed by hand un¬ 
til a respirator could be installed 
After that he received artificial 
respiration around the clock 
During the third and fourth days 
after the accident, doctors gathered 
at Landau’s bedside at least once an 
hour Sometimes more than a dozen 
hands were busy to keep the spark 
of life glowing. In this period, Lan¬ 
dau’s temperature never dropped 
below 104 degrees Then late in the 
afternoon of January ii, his tem¬ 
perature shot up to 107 5, the heart 
fluttered and stopped Arterial 
pressure dropped to zero This was 
not merely the stopping of breath¬ 
ing, Landau’s heart had ceased 
pumping blood to his brain and, 
clinicalU, he was dead 
“He Lives!” When clinical death 
sets in, resuscitation is still possible 
Hut within five to eight minutes 
after the heart stops pumping blood, 
oxygen-starved brain cells become 
permanently damaged If a person 
IS then resuscitated he ‘ may well 
emerge an imbecile 
Thus the problem was to get 
oxygen flowing again quickly to 
Landau’s brain The medical team 
was readv A thick needle at the end 
t)f a syringe was introduced into the 
radial artery of his left forearm The 
syringe was connected to a container 
from which blood was forced into 
the arterv Simultaneously, epine¬ 
phrine was injected to stimulate the 
heart muscle (The theory is that 
oxygen-saturated blood entering the 
heart under pressure causes that 
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organ to contract spontaneously and 
to start pumping ) Almost imme¬ 
diately tfie heart gave a beat, then 
another Irregularly at first, then 
more steadily, fresh blood flowed 
through the oxygen-starved body 

“He lives,” Professor Grashchen- 
kov told the anxious throng gath¬ 
ered outside the rcxDm 

Alive, but still in mortal danger, 
Landau continued to receive the 
ultimate in Russian medical treat¬ 
ment On January 14 he contracted 
hypostastic pneumonia, a general in¬ 
flammation of the lungs And again 
he went into the state of clinical 
death Again the doctors injected 
blood under pressure to re-start his 
heart 

Incredibly, the emergency mea¬ 
sure was repeated on January 16 and 
on January 18 Only after his fourth 
re\i\al did Landau begin to shoi» 
improNcment There were stil" 
numerous crises, uraemia and jaun¬ 
dice developed Slowly, however, 
stomach, bowel and other functions 
returned 

Now food could be introduced 
as a liquid paste through a tube in 
the nose that led into the stomach 

“From the therapeutic view,’’ 
says Professor Alim Damir, “the 
worst was over m the middle of 
February Fractures were almost 
mended, infection had disappeared 
Hoth lungs were healed, digestion 
and kidney function were restored, 
and his heart beat regularly ” 

But Landau had still not regained 
consciousness His eyes were fixed 
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in a glassy stare, he showed not even 
the most elementary pain reflexes or 
reactions to light or sound 

Neurologists were at a loss to ex¬ 
plain whv the brain refused to func¬ 
tion \\ as there a haematoma under 
the skull that they had failed to 
detest' Or were there, instead, a 
number of small haemorrhages^ 

Normally the surgeons might 
base performed a secontl cranio¬ 
tomy without mush hesitation But 
this was the brilliant Landau' None 
ol the doe.tors was willing to make 
the decision 

E\cntiiallv, Landau’s physicist 
tiiends, Kapit/a and Lifshitz, who 
attended hospital conferences on his 
»ondition, decided to act If they 
h.id sueeeeded in spurring the best 
Russian speeialists to sa\e Landau’s 
life, eouleln’i they now repeat the 
process on a worldwide scale to 
enlist specialists who could save his 
mind' Cirashchenkov and his team 
kiK yy the men they wanted Kapitza 
and Lifshit/, working through the 
Soy Id Aeademy e>f Sciences, made 
anangements with the Soviet 
(Jovernment for these men to be 
flown to Russia without visas The 
e]uestion was Would they comc'^ 

On February 24, calls went out 
to seycial eminent doctors, among 
them Professor Wilder Penfield, 
founder of the Montreal Neuro¬ 
logical Institute All were asked to 
come “ IS soon as possible—today or 
tomorrow ” 

Penfield, for one, had never heard 
of Landau, but when he learned 
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the amazing details of the case, he 
cancelled all engagements and set 
off for Moscow. Grashchenkov met 
him on the night of February 26 and 
took him straight to the hospital, 
where he cvamined the patient 
Landau seemed to be completely 
unconscious Pcnfield suggested 
transfer to the Moscow Neurological 
Institute, to be followed by a 
ventriculogram—making a small 
opening in the skull, injecting air 
and taking X-rays Unlike most ot 
the Russian doctors, he felt that the 
surgical risks were minimal 

Next morning an international 
concilium met at Landau’s bedside 
Pcnfield was there, and two Frtn''h 
doctors, neurosurgeon Gerard 
Guiot and neurologist Raymond 
Garcin In addition. Dr Sdenck 
Kunz, an eminent neurologist, had 
come from Prague They were all 
equally concerned about the next 
decision 

“Please Make a Sign!** Also in 
the hospital that morning was 
Landau’s wife, ('ora Shortly after 
the accident, she had been taken in 
near-hysterics to a rest home Now 
leeovcrcd, she was on her way up 
to sec her husband 

Doctors crowded the 100m, and 
('ora leaned against the doorway, 
afraid to walk in, afraid to disturb 
the brain specialists she knew were 
there “Nobody seemed to notice 
me,” she recalls “I felt like a 
stranger ’’ She listened to the talk, 
which was Pi )stl\ in English, and 
grasped just enough to understand 
r^8 


that surgery was contemplated, and 
that Dau, as he was affectionately 
called, might have to be transferreci. 
Then the doctors left, and Cora 
entered the small room 

“When 1 leaned over him, I saw 
life in his eyes,” she says “I believe 
he recognized me right away But 
the doctors spoke of complete un¬ 
consciousness, of the need for sur¬ 
gery 1 was frightened Didn’t they 
know' he was conscious?” 

Hesitantly she began to talk to 
her husband And though he made 
no sign t)t recognition, she felt he 
understood 

“Dau, Dauthka, I know you can¬ 
not talk, but if you htar me, please 
make a sign ('lose your eyes or nod 
your head ” 

Slowly, Landau closed his eyes 

(>ora fell faint and teiriblv afraid 
Others, including Landau’s niece, 
had reported brief glimpses of con¬ 
st lousncss, but no doctor had seen 
any, and all yverc inclincel to dis- 
coi’tu such reports as w'lshtul think¬ 
ing Again ('ora spoke “Dau, it 
you hear me, please close your eyes ” 
Landau die! stj, seyer.il times Cora 
stood up, tears in her eyes “I was 
afraid to tell tlu doctors,” she says 
“They knew I was an emotional 
peison, and I was afraid they 
wouldn’t lister to me ” 

The Veil Lifts. In the corridor, 
the specialists still conferred Dr 
Pcnfield w'anted to be alone, and 
yvalked along towards Landau s 
room As he entered, (^ora came up 
to him Her face streaked with 
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dried tears, she tried desperately to 
explain that Dau had recognized 
her. When she saw that Pcnfield 
couldn’t understand her, she re¬ 
peated the earlier experiment. 
“Dau, if you recognize me, close 
your eyes ’’ He did Penfield 
watched, motionless Again Cora 
repeated her plea Several Russian 
physicists entered the room, but a 
nurse held them back, whispering, 
“Wait . Look I” 

To Penfield’s complete amaze¬ 
ment, Landau no longer stared into 
space Presentlv he raised his eyes 
and focused on Penfield The doctor 
moved his own head from side to 
side, and the patient's eyes followed 
the movement That was enough 
Landau had lfK)ked at the man be¬ 
fore him, and knew whv he was 

/ 

there It was clearer than a neuro¬ 
logical examination 

More than a month would pass 
before Landau spoke his first words 
and swallowed his first spoonful of 
food—mans more months before he 
could even think about work But 
at last the dextors could say con¬ 
fident! v that there was a good chance 
of mental recovery 
Gradualh Landau’s memory 
began to return, and with it his re¬ 
markable reasoning powers And 
the people who had stood by him 
so faithfully continued to do so 
Inuring the long months of pain 


and convalescence, his colleagues 
provided the best mental therapy 
possible by being available to talk 
physics whenever he wanted to 

In December 1962, ii months 
after the accident, Landau was well 
enough to walk to brief ceremonies 
in a hospital eonfcrence room to re¬ 
ceive the Nobel Prize tor Physics 
Since then he has crintinued to im¬ 
prove 

“Tomorrow I will be better still,” 
he savs with a warm smile 

The story of Lev hu^ 

become \noivn "The Mnacle of 
Moscow ” The author, Alexander 
Doroz\n<lj, hac not drawn a moral 
from these events—and perhaps the 
"miracle" is a moral tn itself—hut 
he has written these lines 

"No one ean ever hjiow how 
many people had a share tn Lev 
Nindau’s survival Hut for all of 
them, the personal sacripcee that 
Here required were far more than 
repaid, not jiist by the sitcies^ of 
thill efforts but by the feeling of 
ilo^eness that developed among 
them It u'Js, ae one physicist put it, 
‘as if a gnat number of people had 
been struel^ by a natural catastrophe 
that demolished man-made burners 
Friendship, respett and admiration 
wen born that have left a timeless 
marft^ in many hearts^’ ” 

—The Editors 


ct-Zrealiv contented man has his yesterda)s all filed away, his present 
m order, ar i his tomorrow subject to instant revision — M D 
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vt\ \s the bombers were turn- Ever) where gutted, rooHtss Mrue 
ing away trom the city, the turcs gaped up at the sky 
first rays ot light were coming Along the broad expanse ot the 
up in the east Great pillars ol Unter den Linden tew of the banks, 
blaek smoke lowered o\er the dis- libraries and elegant shops were 
iriets ot Paiikow, Wicssenstc and undamaged Hut at the western end 
Liehtenberg On the low elouds it of the avenue Berlin’s most famous 


was (hlheult to separate the soft 
glow ol d.i) light trom the reflee'tions 
ot the tires that bki/ed in bomb- 
battered Berlin 

As the smoke drilled slowly 
across the rums on Mare'h 21, 1945, 
Ciirmaii) s most bombed eil\ stood 


landmark, the eight-store y-high 
Brandenburg (rate, still straddled 
the via tnumphalis on its I2 massive 
Doric columns 

On the ne^r-bv W'llhelmstrasse, 
lined by government buildings and 
former palaces, shaids ot glass from 


out in st.irk, macabre splendour It thousands of windov^s glittered in 

was pockm.irkcd by thousands ot the debris No 73, the beautiful 

eiaters and laced by the twisted little palace that had been the offi- 

girders ot thousands of ruined eial residence of German presidents 

buildings Blocks of flats had been in the days before the Third Reich, 

obliterated, districts had vanished had been gutted by a raging fire A 

Ci/ndin^fd from "The Last Battle,' © 1966 by CorneltUi 
to be published next month by Collins London 
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block away, No 77 was scarred 
but intact Piles ot rubble lay ail 
round the threi-storey, L-shaped 
building Prom the scabrous yellow¬ 
ish-brown exterior jutted the impos¬ 
ing baleonv trom whieh the world 
had been harangued with mans a 
tren/ud speteh Thi Reuhskan/lei 
—ehanetllerv--ot Adolt Hitler still 
remained 

Across the tormuUed eit\, sirens 
began vs ailing the till clear The 
3mh Allied raid on Berlin was over 
In the first ve.irs ot the war the at¬ 
tacks liael been sjioradic Now the\ 
were almost eonliiuious The Amer¬ 
icans bomlsed In tla\, the RAP bv 
night hxplosives had laul w.iste ten 
stju irt miles ot built-up disliuis— 
ten timts the irea destrovtel in Lon¬ 
don b\ the Luttwalle Aeies ot 
nibble lav in the stieets Almost h.ilt 
ot Berlin’s 1,5^2,000 dwellings hail 
been destroyed ifr damaged At least 
52,000 people weie dead, and twiie 
that number serioiish mjuud Iim 
limes the number ol e isualties m tin 
bombing ot London And the lin il 
igoin w.is still to come 

^ e t, in thi«- w ilderne ss < >1 ile v ast 1 
•K n, life went on with i kind ol 
lun itic normality T'weKe rhoiis nid 
[lolitemen wen still on dnt\ Post¬ 
men delivered the mail, newspapers 
were juiblished daiK , telephone 
services eonlinued, retiise was eol 
leeti d Some cinemas and theatres 
were open Department stores ran 
special salts Dry-cleaning establish¬ 
ments and be luty salons did a busk 
business Pertiaps most rem.irk.ible, 
144 


April 

more than 65 per cent of Berlin’s 
great factories were in some kind of 
working condition Since getting to 
the job often required hours, Ber¬ 
liners had taken to rising early 
P^veryone w.inted to get to work on 
lime because the American airmen, 
earlv risers themselves, were often at 
work over the city by 9 a m 

On this bright morning, in the 
eil\'s sprawling 2u districts, Ber¬ 
liners came loith like neolithic cave 
dwellers—trom the bowels ot sub¬ 
ways, trom shelters beneath public 
buildings, trom tlie cellars and base¬ 
ments ot their shattered homes 
\\ halever their hofies, leais or poli¬ 
tical beliefs, those vvho had survived 
anothei night W'cre ilelermined to 
live anolhei elay 

1 he same could be said for the 
nation itsell In this sixth year of 
the wn, llillei's (urmany was 
tighting ilcspeiately toi survival 
'file Reieh that was to last a mil¬ 
lennium hid been invaded trom 
two sides Only 300 miles to the 
west, the Anglo-Amerie.in forces 
Will sweejiing down on the great 
Rivii Rhine, hael bi(.ich(d it at 
Rem.tgen and were racing for Ber¬ 
lin On the eastern banks of the 
Oder, a tai moie urgent and infi¬ 
nitely more fearful threat had ina- 
teriili/ed There stood the Russian 
armies, less than 50 miles away 

Facing the Unknown 

In lilt south-western district of 
Zdilcndort, milkman Richard Po- 
ganovvska was as usual, up with 
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the dawn He worked tor the 300- 
year-old Domane Dahlcm tarm, 
only a few miles from the centre ot 
the huge capital In any other city 
the dairy’s location would have been 
considered an oddity, but not in 
Berlin Onc-fitth ot the city’s total 
area lay in parks and woodlands, 
along lakes, uanals and streams 
Poganowska, his wite, Lisbcth, 
and their three children had spent 
the night once again m the cellar 
Sleep had been almost impossible 
because of the hammering of anti¬ 
aircraft guns and the bursting ol 
bombs Like evervone else in Berlin, 
the big 3y-\ ear-old milkman was 
constanth tired these da\ s 

SlccpiU he loaded the ancient 
milk cart and its trailei, hitched up 
his two horses .ind at (t a m , with 
his grev spitz dog Poldi on the sc.it 
beside him, set out to make de¬ 
liveries to his 1,200 customers Lven 
at this earlv hour, Poganowska 
found people waiting for him at 
each corner He greeted them in his 
cheerfully grufT manner, and doled 
out then rationed quantities of milk 
and dairy products More and more, 
his customers seemed tired, tense 
and preoccupied Poganowska did 
not invite discussions of the news, 
but submerged himself in his 15- 
hour daily routine 
Each day now he watched for cer- 
tain signs that kept him from 
hising hope For one thing, the 
roads were still open There were no 
roadblocks or tank traps on the main 
streets, no artillery pieces or dug-in 


tanks, no soldiers manning key posi¬ 
tions And every morning as he 
drove through the sub-district ot 
Friedenau, he glanced at the home 
of a well-known Na/i, an important 
otHcial in the Berlin postal depart¬ 
ment I'hrough the living-room 
windows he could sec the big poi- 
trait in its massive frame The 
garish painting ot Adolf I litler, 
features boldly aironant, was still 
there 

If the situation were reall) tritical, 
Poganowska assumed, that shrine to 
the Fuhici W(»uld have disappeared 
bv now 

He clucked softl\ tt the horses 
and continued on his route Despite 
ever)thing, he eould see no real 
reason to be unduly alaimed 

Berlin’s westcrnmi/st dis¬ 
trict, had eseaped the satuiation 
bombing In the quiet, pastoral sub 
district ot Staaken on the f'lngc ot 
the city, R(<bert and ingeborg Kolb 
were more than grateful 1 he onl\ 
bombs that had tallen even close 
were those that missed the near-bv 
airfield—and the damage was slight 
Their home remained unharmed 
Life went on almost normally—ex¬ 
cept that Robert 54-year-old tech¬ 
nical director of a printing plant, 
was finding the daily trip to his job 
in the city centre increasingly ar¬ 
duous It meant running the gamut 
of the daylight raids 

This evening the Kolbs planned, 
as usual, to listen to the forbidden 
German-language broadcasts of the 
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BBC Step by step they had followed 
the news of Allied advances Yet, 
lulled by the rural atmosphere of 
their surroundings, they found the 
imminent threat to the city unthink¬ 
able, the war remote and unreal 
Robert Kolb was convinced that “it 
will pass us by,” and Ingeborg was 
convinced that Robert was always 
right After all, he was a veteran of 
the First World War 

Ar ms headquarters in a three- 
stor« \ stucco house on the outskirts 
of Landsberg, 25 miles east of the 
Oder, Marshal of the Soviet Uiiion 
Cieoigi Zhukov sat at his desk On 
one wall a large map of Berlin 
show'ed in detail Zhukov’s proposed 
olTensive to capture the city On his 
desk Were three field phones One 
was for general use Another linked 
him to Marshal Rokossovskii and 
Marshal Koniev, commanders of 
lilt huge armv groups on his north¬ 
ern .ind southern flanks The third 
phone was a direct line to Moscow 
and the supreme commander, Josef 
Stalin Zhukov, the barrel-chested, 
4U-\ear-f)ld commander of the First 
Belorussian front, spoke to Stalin 
each night at ti 

Now Zhukov wondered how soon 
St.ihn would give the comm.ind to 
take Berlin Tentatively he had 
jilanncd the attack for the end of 
April On the western edge of the 
city lav the only clear-cut escape 
route for the German dCiCnders He 
planned to hit them from both sides 
as tliev tried to get out Bv the first 


week of May he anticipated whole¬ 
sale slaughter in the district of 
Spandau 

Delicate Problems 

Carl Johann Wiberg pushed 
open the shuttered French windows 
of the living-room in his first-floor 
Wilmersdorf flat, stepped out on to 
the little balcony and took stock of 
the weather His two waddling, 
liver-coloured dachshunds. Uncle 
Otto and Aunt Elfit, looked up at 
him expectantly, waiting tor their 
morning walk 

Walking was about all Wilxrg 
did these clays Lveryone liked the 
49-ytar-old Swedish businessman 
and considered him a “good Berlin¬ 
er” first, a Swede seeoncl he had not 
left the city like so many other for¬ 
eigners when the bombing began 
Moreover, although Wiberg luvei 
complained, his neighbours knew 
that he had lost nearly everything 
His wife had died in 193^ His glue 
factories had been bombed out 
After 30 years as a small business¬ 
man in Berlin, he had little left now 
but his dogs and the apartment 
Snapping leashes f>n the dogs, 
Wiberg Itjcked the flat door eaic- 
fully behind him, and went down 
the two flights of stairs into the 
rubble of the street He dofled his 
hat to some neighbours and, with 
the dogs leading, made his way 
down the street, stepping carefully 
round the potholes He wondered 
where Det Fu/itet was, now that tht 
end seemed near In Munich ^ At his 
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freedom from 

sichness 

for any nation's continued progress, 
its peoples must be healthy; they must 

have freedom from sickness. 

To those dedicated men and women 
in the country striving to achieve this, 
we pay homage today. 
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THE L 1ST BRITTLE 


Eagle’s Nest in the mountains at 
Berchtesgadcn ? Or here in Berlin ^ 
No one seemed to know—Hitler’s 
whereabouts were always a big 
secret 

This morning Wibcrg decided to 
drop in at his favourite bar, Harry 
Rosse’s, at y Ncstorstrasse—one of 
the tew left open in the district It 
had a \aried clientele Nazi big¬ 
wigs, Cierman oll'icers, a smattciing 
of businessmen I’lieic was alwa\s 

j 

good conversation, and one could 
eateh up on the l.itesi news—where 
last night’s bombs had fallen, wh.il 
factories had been hit W ibeig liked 
meeting his old iriends in this eon- 
MVial atmf)sphere, and he wa , in¬ 
terested in e\eiv aspect ot the war, 
including moiale In particular he 
wanted to know W'hc re I litlei was 

Despite all tlu Cjuestions th it 
crowded his mind, \\ iberg knew’ i 
few things that w’ould ha\e sur- 
prised his luighbours For this 
Suede who w is a i^nod lit rimer wms 
•ilso a member ot the United States’ 
top-scent (hhee e)f Strategic Ser- 
Mces He was an Allied sp> 

CiCLiNf, purposefiilK through the 
littered streets of Dahlem was Father 
Bernhard Happich A delicate prob¬ 
lem h.id worried him for weeks 
Now he had rcaehed a decision 

The 55-vcar-old priest was also a 
doctor of medicine’ Among his 
many duties he wms the father pro- 
sine lal of 1 laus Dahlem, the mater¬ 
nity hospital and orphanage run 
by Mission Sisters of the Sacred 


Heart Father Happich h id long 
ago decided that Hitler and his 
brutal new order were destined for 
disaster Berlin was doomed What 
would happen to Haus Dahlem and 
Its good sisters ? He had heard from 
refugees who had lied before the 
advancing Russians of the horrors 
that had taken place in eastc'rn Cicr- 
many Many ot tlie accounts were* 
exaggeiated, he wms sure, but somi 
he kn( w to be true i'aiher f lapjuch 
had tlecided to wain Mother Su¬ 
perior C^unigundis and her ilcK-k, 
and now he had to hnd the right 
Words to tell them 1 low ilo \ou tell 
(id less-than-W'orldl\ nuns and la\ 
sisters that they are in dinger (jI 
being I aped" 

Wheel of Retribution 

I’iii- J1 \K of sexual .ilt.uk l.u 
e)\er Berlin like a pall, for it was 
nenv primarily i eiiv of wome ri At 
the l>eginning of the WMr, there had 
Seen 4,^2i,oe)0 inhabitants But 
casualties, the e.ill-up ol botli men 
and women, and the voluntais 
evacuation e>f eine million eili/eiis to 
the Slier counlrvsiele in had 

cut that figure Military autheiiities 
estimated that lie rlin’s civilian pop- 
ul.ilion was ihav about 2 7 million, 
of whom more than two million 
we re women 

Refugees from the eastern prov¬ 
inces, fleeing west through Berlin, 
reporte’d that advancing front-line 
Russian trejops were wcll-disciphned 
and well-behaved, but that the sec¬ 
ondary units that followed weie .1 
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disorganized rabble In wild, drunk¬ 
en orgies these Red Army men had 
murdered, looted and raped Manv 
Russian commanders appealed to 
condone the excesses E\er\where m 
the flood of refugees there were 
women who told chilling stories of 
brutal assault, of being forced at 
gunpoint to strip and then submit 
to repeated rape 

Some Herliners chose to dismiss 
tile stones, because propaganda, 
whether spread b\ refugees or b\ 
the gosernment, no longer had an\ 
meaning tor them Ikit those who 
knew' of the .itroeities and mass 
murders committed In (icrman SS 
troops in Russia—and there were 
ihousinds wh(* did know—feared 


Apftl 

that the stories were true Also, 
those who knew what was happen¬ 
ing to the Jews in concentration 
camps could well believe that the 
oppressor was becoming the op¬ 
pressed, that the wheel of retribu¬ 
tion was swinging full circle 
Taking no chances, many highly 
placed bureaucrats and Na/i olh- 
cials had quietly moved their fam¬ 
ilies out of llerlin or were in the 
process of doing so 

Fanatics still remained Average 
Herliners, with less access to infor¬ 
mation, were also staving They 
t-ould not or would not leave Some 
were grimlv awxire of what was 
to come 

In her private dime in Sthoneberg, 
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igbC 

Dr A line Mane Durand-Wever, a 
famous gynaecologist, was urging 
her patients to leave Hcrlin The 
55-vear-old doctor had examined 
numerous refugee women and 
had concluded that, if an\thing, 
the accounts of assault undeiNtated 
the facts If the Russians took Ber¬ 
lin, she thought, every female from 
eight to 80 could expect to be raped 
Dr Durand-Wever intended to rc- 
mviin in Berlin herself, but she now 
earned a small fast-acting cyanide 
capsule whereser she went 

Dr Margot Sauerbruch worked 
with her husband, Professor Fer¬ 
dinand Sauerbruch, (iermany’s 
most eminent surgeon, in Berlin’s 
oldest and largest hospital, the 


Charite Near two large railway 
stations, the hospital had received 
the Worst of the refugee cases From 
her examination of the \ ictims, Dr 
Sauerbruch also had no illusions 

She w.is appalled by the number 
of refugees who had attempted sui¬ 
cide—including scores of women 
who had not been molested Terri¬ 
fied b\ what they had witnessed or 
heaid, many had slashed their 
wrists Some had e\en tried to kill 
their children It seemed clear that 
a wave of suicides would take place 
in Berlin if the Russians captured 

the cit\ 

('omcdian Hem/ Ruhmann, one 
of C^ermanv’s most popular screen 
stars, was so fe irful for his beautiful 
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actress wife, Hertha Feiler, and 
their young son that he had hidden 
a can of rat poison in a flower pot, 
just in case Others had supplied 
thcmsches with pistols or blades 

There still remained one last 
hope In terror of the Red Army, the 
vast majority of Berliners, particu¬ 
larly the women, now desperately 
wanted the Anglo-Amenc.in forces 
to capture Berlin 

Broken Glass 

li W4S almost noon Behind the 
Russian lines, in the eit\ ot Brom¬ 
berg, Captain Scigei (k»lhov ga/cd 
bleary-evcd about the liMng-room of 
the second-floor flat that he and nvi> 
other Red Arm\ correspondents hael 
just taken o\cr (»olbi>\ and his 
friends weie happil\ drunk E\er\ 
da\ thev drove from the heaelquar- 
ters in Bromberg to the Iront «)o 
miles aw IV to get the news, but 
there would not lx miuli doing un¬ 
til the Berlin olki'.sive Jugan In 
the meantime, the good looking, 
a^-vear-rdel Ciolbov was enjoving 
himself 

Bottle in hand, he st(M)d looking 
at the rich furnishings He had 
never seen .invthingejuite like them 
Iliiv\ paintings in ornate gold 
tiarnes idoriied the wmIK The win¬ 
dows had salin-lined draperies I’he 
lurmture was upholstered in rich, 
brfK'aded materials 

There was a small dofir ajar at 
one end of the large living-nnim 
Colbov pusli.d It open and dis¬ 
covered a bathioom At the end e>l a 
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rope hanging from a hook on the 
wall was the body ot a Nazi official 
in full uniform Cjolbov called out 
to his friends, but they were hav ing 
too much fun in the dining-room 
to respond l^hcy were throwing 
German and Venetian crystal at 
the chandelier 

Golbov walked back into the liv- 
ing-ro('m, intending to sit down on 
a sofa he had noticed—but now he 
discovered it was oeeiipicd 

Lying on it was a dead woman 
She was ejuile voiing, and she 
had prepared tor death carefully 
Her hair was braided and hung 
over euch shoulder Her hands 
Were folded across her breasts Nurs¬ 
ing his bottle, (lolbov sat down in 
an aimchaii and looked at hei The 
girl w.is probablv in her earlv 2o’s, 
and from the bluish tint of her lips 
Golbov thought she had probably 
tiken p»)is«)n Ikhmd the sofa was 
a table with silve r-flameel photo¬ 
graphs- -smiling I hildn n with their 
paients, anel an elderly couple 

Golbov thought ot his family 
During the siege of Leningrad, his 
mother and father, half-starved, 
had tried to make soup nut of a 
kind of industrial oil It had 
killtel them both One brother had 
been killed in the first davs of the 
war The othf r, a partisan leader, 
had been c night bv the SS, tied to a 
stake and burned alive This girl 
lying on the sofa had died qune 
[leacefullv, (lolbov thought 

I ie t(K)k a long swig from the 
bottle, stepped over to the sofa and 
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THE REFLEX KLYSTRON 
OSCILLATOR 

Since the invention by De Forest of the radio “Valve", 
the klystron tube a wartinne invention for radar, has 
substantially widened the usable electromagnetic spect¬ 
rum The conventional valve sets a limit to the frequency 
of oscillations that may be obtained from it This is 
due to the time taken for electrons to travel from the 
cathooe of the valve to its anode as a result of which 
higher frequencies cannot be generated 

The reflex Klystron overcomes this by a very clever 
principle A tuned cavity velocity modulates an electron 
beam traversinn it A charged electrode set in the path 
of the beam leflects it back forming bunches*’ of 
electrons The returning electron bunches sustain an 
RF (Radio Frequency) field in the cavity givng rise to 
super high frequency oscillations of the order of thous¬ 
ands of megacycles per second 

Reflex klystron oscillators are part of standard micro¬ 
wave terminal equipment supplied by ITI to the Posts 
and Telegraphs department for providing high grade, 
multi-channel, telephone links 
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THE LAST BATTLE 


picked up the dead girl. He walked 
to the closed window Behind him, 
amid shouts of laughter, the chan¬ 
delier m the dining-room smashed 
to the floor with a loud crash Gol- 
bov broke quite a lot of glass himself 
as he threw the dead girl’s body 
straight through the window 

A State of Mind 

In extraordinary reversal of 
attitude, Berliners, who almost dail) 
shook their fists at the British and 
American bombers, now spoke fer¬ 
vently of tht Western Allies as 
“liberators ” Many lought down 
their fears by listening to BBC 
broadcasts and noting each phase of 
the battles being lought on the 
crumbling Western front—alm{)st 
as though following the course of a 
victorious German army rushing to 
th^. relict of Berlin 

Charlottenburger Maria Kockler 
refused to believe that the British 
and Americans would let Berlin 
fall into Russian hands The grcy- 
haired, 45-year-old housewife told 
friends, ‘I’m ready to go out and 
fight to hold back the Reds until 
the Amis get here “ 

Others, hopine for the best, pre¬ 
pared for the worst Sober-minded 
Pia van Hoeven, with Rubv and 
Eberhard Borgmann, reluctantly 
reached the conclusion that only -i 
miracle could keep the Russians 
from getting to Berlin fi'st So the) 
jumped at the invitation of their 
friend, jovial, fat-cheeked Heinrich 
Schelle, to join him and his family 
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when the battle for the city began 
Schtllc managed Gruban-Souchay, 
a famous wine shop and restaurant, 
and had turned one of his cellars 
into a resplendent shelter to with 
stand the siege There was little food 
exe'tpi tor potatoes and tinned tuna 
fish, but there were ample supplies 
of rare German and French wines 
“While wt wait for God knows 
whcit,” he told them, “we might as 
well li\e comfortably ” Then he 
added, “It we run out of water, 
there’s alwa\s the thampagne ” 

IvcRtDTBi'i, all over r»erlin, in tin\ 
cubicles and closets, iii damp cellars 
and airkss attics, a few of the most 
persecuted of all Na/i \ietims hung 
grimh to lite .ind waited tor the day 
when they could emerge Irom hid¬ 
ing Thev did not care who armed 
first, so long as somtbody came, 
and quiekh Most of their fiicnds 
thought them dead—and in a sense 
they were vSome had not seen the 
sun for years 

Thc\ preferscd an iron calm r..- 
soureeful and tenacious, they owed 
their lives to the ability to (|ucll 
nearly every emotion After six 
years of war and nearly 13 \ears e-f 
fear and harassment, in the \crv 
capital of Hitler’s Reich, nf*arlv 
3,000 of them still survned Th.it 
thev did was a testimonial also to the 
courage of Christians who protected 
these despised scapegoats of the new 
order—the Jews 

Siegmund and Margarcte Welt- 
linger, both in their late 50’s, were 
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hiding in Fankow A fjmii> of 
('hristian Scientists, the Mohrings, 
risking their own lives, had taken 
them in The Mohrings and their 
two daughters lived in a crowded 
two room flat l>ul the Mohrings 
shared iheir space and rations with¬ 
out complaint 

For two \ears the outside worlel 
for the W'f Itliiigers had him onlv a 
p.itch of sk\ tr.inied h\ buildings, 
plus a single tree in the dismal 
eoLirivard facing tlu kitchen win¬ 
dow 

In the previiHis ve\ir, mor«. than j 
|,ooo jews had been arrested bv i 
the (lestapo in the streets of Berlin | 
Mans of these had risked their 
lilx.rtv beeause thev were unable to 
stand confinement an\ longer 

In a edlar in K..irlshoist, 27-vear- j 
old leiachim Li[)sclm/ lived under 1 
the piotection of (Jtto Kruger The 
son of i lewnsh eloelor and a (Jentile 
m«>ther, louhim had been indueted ] 
into the \V( hrm.icht, and in nj^i on 
the Raslein front he had lost an arm 
But militaiv service had not saved 
him from the crime of being a halt- j 
jew In \pril 1944 he bad been j 
marked t(jr internment in a coiucn- I 
trition camp Fiom tbit moment I 
on, be bad been in biding Now' be 
was studving Russian, while his 
fiancee, Fleanore Kiuger, studied 
Fnulish 

I 

Prisoners: In Jail and Out 

('\i'Tvi\ Helmutb C e.rds, a ?'^- 
Vear-old veteran of the Russian 
front, a heilder ol the Iron Cross for 
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braver), was also a prisoner in 
Berlin He probably would not luc 
to sec the end of the war 
Cords was one of the 7,000 Ger¬ 
mans arrested in connexion with 
the attempted assassination of Hit¬ 
ler eight months before, on Jul\ 20, 
1944 In a barbaric <jrg\, nearh 
5,000 alleged participants—includ¬ 
ing anyone e\cn remotelv connected 
with the plotters—had been sum- 
manlv executed, the innocent and 
the guiltv alike “The\ must all be 
hanged like cattle,” Hitler had or¬ 
dered The principals were hanged 
in exactly that fashion from meat 
hooks Thev were strung up with 
piano wire instead of rope 
Now', in Wing B of the star¬ 
shaped Lehrterstrasse prison, the 
last group of alleged plotters—per¬ 
haps a hundred of them—waited 
Each diy prisoners W’ere taken out, 
never to be seen again It all de¬ 
pended on the W'him of one man 
the (jcstapo (hiet, CJruppen- 
tuhrer Heinrieh Muller* 

Cords was one of the innocent 
He had been a junior offieer on the 
staff of the chief of staff of the Re¬ 
serve Arms, Colonel Claus Graf vrjn 
Staulfcnberg There was just one 
thing wrong wnth that assignment 
the distinguished-looking, 3f»-vcar- 
old von StaulTcnberg (he had onlv 
(»nc arm and wore a black patch over 
his left eve) was the key figure in 
the IliIv 20 plot, the man who had 
volunteered to kill Hitler So Chords 
had been arrested and held without 
trial ever si.icc And not onlv Cords 
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but his fiancee, Jutta Sorge, and her 
mother and father, too 
Another group of prisoners was 
living in Berlin These were the 
slave labourers—men and women 
from almost ever\ country the 
Na/is had overrun There were 
Poles, C'zechs, Norwegians, Danes, 
Dutch, Belgians, Luxemburgers, 
French, Yugoslavs and Russians 
The Na/is had foiciblv imported 
nearh seven million people to work 
in (lerman homes and businesses 
More than 100,000, mostly French 
and Russian, worked in Berlin 
Foreign nationals lived in “cities” 
of barracks-like buildings near or on 
factors premises, ale in communal 
mess halls and wore identifying 
badges Mans were free to move 
about Berlin and even go to the 
cinema, provided the\ observed the 
strict curfew 1 hoiisands, however, 
had virtuallv no freedom at all 
(>uriouslv, all over Berlin a 
change was noted in the Russian 
workers, almost with each passing 
day In the Sehering chemical plant 
in t harlottenburg, the Russians, 
who might be expected to be elated 
at the possible capture of the city 
by their compatriots, were on the 
contrary greath depressed The 
Ukrainian and Belorussian women. 
It particular, seemed uneasy 

On their arrival, two and three 
scars before, the women had been 
dressed in simple peasant stsle 
Gradually they liad changed M iny 
had begun using cosmetics Hair 
and dress styles, and manner, had 
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noticeably altered as the Russian 
girls copied the more sophisticated 
French and German women around 
them Now almost overnight they 
had reverted to peasant dress again 

Among the ^^"cstcrn workers 
morale was high all over Berlin At 
the Alkett plant in Ruhleben, where 
2,500 French, Belgian, Polish and 
Dutch nationals worked on the pro¬ 
duction of tanks, the French spent 
their evenings singing popular songs 
and talking about the enoimous 
meals they would have the moment 
they set tool in France Jean Boutin, 
2o-vtar-old machinist from Pans, 
felt especially cheerful He .ind some 
Dutch Workers had been sabotaging 
tank parts for yc.irs Kverv dclav, 
every unusable ball-bearing part 
they sneaked past the foreman, 
brought the capture of Berlin .in- 
other step closer So far, no one had 
been caught 

The True Believers 

The Bciliners caustic humour, 
polil’cal cynicism and lack of en¬ 
thusiasm for the Fuhrer and his new 
order had long plagued the Na/i 
Party Wheneyer torchlight parades 
or other Na7i demonstrations to im¬ 
press the world had been held in 
Berlin, thousands of storm trtKipeis 
had had to be shipped in from 
Munich to swell the crowds of 
marchers “Th< \ IcKik better in the 
newsreels than w’c do,” wisecracked 
the Berliners, “and thev have bigger 
feet'” 

Hitler, fiostrated and angrv, had 
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long planned to rebuilci the city 
and reshape it to the Nazi image, 
and even change its name to Ger¬ 
mania He had never forgotten that 
in every free election the Berliners 
had rejected him In the critical bal¬ 
loting of 1932, Berlin gave him only 
23 per cent of its vote 
But now the fanatics among the 
citizenry were determined to make 
Berlin, the least Nazi city in Ger¬ 
many, the last Festung (fortress) of 
Nazism Although in the minoritv, 
they were still in control Thous¬ 
ands of them were you'^hs whf) knew 
(iiil) one god—Hitler Many had 
been trained to use an arra> of 
weapons Klaus Kuster, a member 
of the Hitler Youth, was tvpical 
His speciality was knocking out 
tanks at a range of less than 60 
vards Klaus was nm vet ib 
The most dedicated of all were the 
members oi the SS "1 hev were so 
convinced of ultimate victory, and 
so devoted, that to other Germans 
their mental attitude almost defied 
compiehension Dr Ferdinand 
Sauerbruch in the Chante hospital, 
working on the anaesthetized form 
of a seriously wounded man just in 
from the Oder front, was suddenly, 
momentarily, frozen In the stillness 
f)f the operating theatre, from the 
depths of his anaesthesia, the SS 
man began to speak Quietly and 
distinctly he repeated over and over 
again, “Hetl Hitler^ Hetl Hit 
ler^ Hell Hitler^” 

There were others so trusting, so 
caught up in rhe heady atmosphere 
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of their privileged positions, that 
they felt totally secure Such a per¬ 
son was attractive, blue-eyed Kathe 
Reiss Heusermann The blonde and 
vivacious 36-year-old Kathe was im¬ 
mersed in her work as assistant to 
Professor Hugo Blaschke, the Nazi 
leaders’ top dentist Competent and 
well-liked, she had attended nearly 
all of Hitler’s entourage—and once 
the Fuhrer himself 

Five months before, she and 
Blaschke had been urgently sum¬ 
moned to the Fuhrer’s headquarters 
in Rastenburg, East Prussia There 
they had found Hitler in acute pain 
“His face, particularly the right 
cheek, was terribly swollen,’’ she 
later recalled “His teeth were ex¬ 
tremely bad, and now the wisdom 
tooth on the right side was badly 
infected ’’ 

The tooth had to come out It 
would be an excruciatingly painful 
operation, and the Fuhrer, who dis¬ 
liked anaesthetics, would accept 
“only the bare minimum ’’ Blaschke 
gave him an injection in the upper 
jaw Katlie stood by the Fuhrer’s 
side with one hand holding back his 
cheek, the other holding a mirror 
“Throughout,” Kathe said later, 
“Hitler neither moved nor uttered a 
single word It was an extraordinary 
performance We wondered how he 
stood the pain ” 

One cardinal rule for those work¬ 
ing for the Fuhrer was that every¬ 
thing about him, especially his 
illnesses, must remain top secret 
Kathe was good at keeping secrets 


For example, she knew that a den¬ 
ture was being constructed for Hit¬ 
ler’s mistress, Eva Braun The gold 
bridge would be fitted the next time 
she was in Berlin. 

Kathe also knew one of the most 
closely guarded secrets of all It was 
her responsibility to send a com¬ 
plete set of dental instruments and 
supplies everywhere the Fuhrer 
went Moreover, she was preparing 
a new bridge for one of Hitler’s four 
secretaries, Johanna Wolf, and so 
had been back and forth between 
Blaschke’s surgery and the surgical 
room of the Reichskanzlci almost 
daily for the last nine weeks Adolf 
Hitler had been in the Reichskanz- 
lei since January 16 

A Defender’s Doubts 

As THE spring night closed in, the 
ruined colossus of Berlin stretched 
out ghostly and vulnerable in the 
moonlight At 9 p m the RAF came 
back Th^ sirens wailed for the 
fourth time in 24 hours, and the 
317th attack on the city began At 
his headquarters on the Hohen- 
zollcrndamm, Major-General Hcll- 
muth Reymann, military comman 
der of Berlin, worked steadily at his 
desk 

The grey-haired, 53-year-old 
professional soldier had assumed 
command only a fortnight before 
Within hours he made an appalling 
discovery. Although Hitler had de¬ 
clared Berlin a Festung, the fortifi¬ 
cation existed only in the Fuhrer’s 
imagination Nothing had been 
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done, no plans made, to prepare the 
citv against attack Rev mann’s prob¬ 
lems were staggering Where was he 
to get troops, guns, ammunition and 
equipment to hold the city' How 
much time was left ^ 

Everything would depend on the 
German armies holding the Oder 
front, and on the general command¬ 
ing them The great ones were gone 
—Rommel, von Rundstedt, vrn 
Kluge, von Manstein—the victori¬ 
ous leaders whose names w'cre once 
household words Thev had all dis¬ 
appeared, were dead oi discredited 
Now more than ever the nation 
needed a master soldier But where 
was that man ^ 

On the Road to Eternity 

Msrch 22 dawned mistv and cold 
South of the citv, Reichsslrasse yO 
stretched awa\ through the drip¬ 
ping pine forests, patches of frost 
gleaming dimlv on the broad 
asphalt The road was crowded with 
traffic Heavy lorries earned tiling 


A pill 

cabinets, olficc equipment and pack¬ 
ing cases Others were piled high 
with tine furniture, crated pictures, 
brasses, ceramics and statuary On 
one open truck a bust of Julius 
Gaesar rcxikcd gently back and 
forth 

Scattered among the trucks were 
heavy passenger cars — Horchs, 
Wanderers, Mercedes limousines 
All bore the silvered swastika stan¬ 
dard that marked them as official 
vehicles of the Na/i Party And all 
were travelling in one direction 
south In the cars were the Parry 
bureaucrats of the Third Reich 
\\ ith wives, children and belong¬ 
ings, they were getting out. 

Speeding northward on the op¬ 
posite side of the road came a big 
Mercedes stall car Hunched in a 
somewhat bedraggled sheepskin 
coat, ('oioncl-Gcneral Gotthard 
Hcinrici sat beside his driver They 
were en route to the German Gen¬ 
eral Stalf headquarters, 25 miles 
from Berlin Few Germans knew 
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the location of this headquarters, 
hc.j\ily camouflaged and hidden 
deep in the woods outside Zossen 
Heinnci, 58, was to take com¬ 
mand of Army Ciroup Vistula, with 
orders to hold the Russians on the 
Oder and sa\t Ikrlin Few (iciman 
generals ot such high rank had 
achiesed less prominente In his 
long vtars as a combat commander 
(HI the Eastern front, liis operations 
had dealt not with the glories of 
bbt/krieg advance but with defence 
and the desperation of grinding 
withdrawal A thoughtful, precise 
tactician, deceptively miltl-man- 
ntred, Heinriei was nevertheless a 
tough general of the old aristocratic 
school I le had long ago learnt to 
hold the line with a minimum of 
men and at the lowest possible cost 
“Hemrici,” fine of his stall officers 
remarked, ‘ retreats only when the 
air IS turned to lead—and then only 
alter deliberation ” 

He fought with such stubborn 
ferocity that his officers and men 


proudly called him Unset Gtjt- 
zwerg —“our tough little bastard," 
a name which often nonplussed 
those meeting him for the first time 
Short, slightly built, with quiet eyes, 
fair hair and a neat moustache, 
Hcinrici kxjked more schoolmaster 
than general—and a shabby one at 
that He hated the highly polished, 
knee-high )aekbeK)ls and preferred 
ordinarv ankle boots, worn with leg¬ 
gings that buckled at the side And 
he refused to part with his worn 
sheepskin oveicoat 
Rut if Heinriei did not hxik like a 
general, he behaved like one In De¬ 
cember igqi, Hitler’s massive bliu- 
kneg into Russia h.id ground to a 
fro/tn halt f^efore the very ap¬ 
proaches to Moscow As the i 25 
million lightly clad CJcrman troeips 
floundered through ice and snow, 
trapped by an early and bitter win¬ 
ter, the Russian armies that Hitler 
and his experts had virtually written 
off appeared as if from nowhere 
Against the invaders the Russians 
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threw loo di\ isions of winter-hard¬ 
ened soldiers The Cierman armies 
were turned back with staggering 
losses 

On Januar\ 20, 19*42, Heinnci 
was placed in command of the itm- 
nants of the Fourth Arm\, which, 
holding the ground lacing Moscow, 
was the kingpin ('1 the (Jciman line 
\nv majoi withdrawal on its pait 
w'ould jLopardi/L the 11 inking 
.irmies .ind might trigger a eatas- 
trophie rout 

Hdniki’s ill tL]uippcd soldiers 
toughv 111 waisl-tlitp snow, with 
icicles hanging tiom tlu it nostrils 
and evtlashes “All around me mv 
men W'cre d\ing--and nrti onl\ 
trom Russian bullets," he Liter le- 
eallcd “Man\ ol them tro/e to 
tlcalh ” rhe\ held out tor iiearK 
ten w'eeks That spring it was esti¬ 
mated th.it during tlie long winter 
the Gift::tvtt arm\ had .it times 
heen outnumbered 12 to oiu 

Hcinriei had developed .i teeh- 
nie]iu tor which he bce.ime hiinoiis 
Il involved evading Hillei’s inflexi¬ 
ble “Stand hist” order When a 
Russian attack was imminent in a 
particular sector, he would order 
his tnxips to retreat the night before 
m new positions one or tw'o miles 
back The Russian artillery hir- 
rag».s W'ould land on a deserted front 
line As Hcinrici put it, “it was like 
hitting an empty bag The Russian 
attack would lose its speed, and my 
men, unharmed, would be reads 
Then my troops in sectors that had 
not been attacked would close in 
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and reoLLupv the original tront 
incs 

The tnek was to know wlicn 
and where the Russians uould 
attack Heiniiei had deselopc'd an 
(\tr.ioidinar\ sixth sense in this 
regard 

“Just Like Private Schultz’* 

lliiNRK 1 had nesei Ixtn ataxour- 
ile ot Hitler or his entoui.igc The 
son ol a I’rotest.int minisu r, he lead 
i Ihhle tr.u I dail\ .ind insisted on 
ilinreh paraeles i(,r his troops ()nee 
while on lease lu was sisiteel In a 
high-r inking I’art\ olliei il and in- 
toimed that “the l-iilirer eonsiders 
M>iir religions aelisilies ineompat- 
ihle SMili llu mils ol Nation.il 
Soti.ilisni ” Hiinriei, nestr .i mem¬ 
ber ot the Na/i Parts, listened 
stonih 

Tdie tolloW'ing Siindas he, his 
wite, son and d.iughter atteneled 
ehiireh .IS usual 'Hieie.ifter, in spite 
ol his undeni.ibls brilliant leader¬ 
ship, he was promoted slowlv and 
reliietantls 

Late in ig4^,R( lehsmarschal Her- 
m.inn (loering \ehementl\ com¬ 
plained to Hitler that during the 
relrc.it ot the F( urth Armv in 
Russi.i Hcinriei h.iel tailed to earrv 
out the Fiihrer's seorchcd-carth 
polics Spceificalls, he made the 
charge that the gener.il had dehtd 
orders to “burn and las waste every 
habitable building” in Smolensk 
Heinrici explained solemnl) that 
“had Smolensk been set on fire, I 
could not have withdrawn mv torces 
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through It ” There was just su/fi- 
ticnt military logic in the answer to 
prevent a court martial 

Some months afterwards, Hitler 
placed Heinrici on the non-active 
list because of “ill health ” Hut, in 
the LiU summer of 1944, Heinrici 
was brought tint of enforced retire¬ 
ment in a umvaleseent hf)me, and 
ord' rtd to Hungary in command of 
the hard-pressed armits there >’ow 
he was rushing to Zossin, with 
orders in his pocket to lake cf^m- 
mand i»f Arm) Ciroup Vistula 

The outspoken Htinrici would 
now be constantly under the super- 
\ision of Hitler and the “court 
jesters”—and cservonc knew what 
happened to non-sycoph.ints who 
disagreed with Hitler Olfictrs close 
to the geneial had suggested that he 
find some excuse to turn dowm the 
command, perhaps “health rea¬ 
sons ” Surprised, Hcinriei replied 
simply that he would follow' his or¬ 
ders— “just like Pnv.ilc; Schultz 01 
Schmidt ” 

In Hidden Headquarters 

The (.1 \Ri) RviL swung up, and 
amid a flurry of salutes the e.ir 
passeel into the Zfissen heaelejiiarters 
It was almost as it the\ had driven 
into anotht r worhl It was just that 
a eamoufliged, secret mililan 
world, identilied by the code 
words “Masbach I” and “Ma\bach 
II ” 

The complex through which tlie'y 
drove was Maybach I—the head¬ 
quarters of OKH, the Army High 
/70 


Command, under Colonel-General 
Heinz Gudenan From here (iude- 
rian directed the armies on the East¬ 
ern front 

A mile farther on was Maybach 
II, the headejuarters of ORW', 
Armed Forces High Comm.ind 
This was the higher authorits, 
headej uarters of the supreme com¬ 
mander, Hitler The top echelon of 
GRW—Its chief of stall, Field- 
Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, and chiet 
of opentions, (’(donel-General Al¬ 
fred Jodi—staved close to the Ftihrcr 
wherever he chose to be Hut 
through the operation.il machinerv 
of OKW' thev commanded tiu 
armies on the W estern front and 
cleared Hitler’s directives to all Ckr- 
man .irmed forces 

Thus Mavbach II was the hol\ 
of holies, so sealed off that tew of 
(iudenan’s officers had even been 
permitted inside it 1 he two head 
cjuartcis were phvsicallv se panted 
by high barbed-W'ire fences patrolled 
by sentries 

Beneath the protective canop\ of 
the forest, Heinnci’s car followed 
one of the many criss-crossing dirt 
roads Spotted irregularly among 
the trees W'ere low concrete build¬ 
ings, and at strategic points the low 
humps of manned bunkers rose 
above the ground There was more 
of Mavbach 1 and Maybach II be¬ 
low ground than above Each of the 
subterranean installations had three 
floors underground and was con¬ 
nected to the next by passageways 
Largest of these was “Exchange 
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500”—the biggest telephone, tele- 
[>nntci cind military radio tommu- 
iiiLations exchange in (lermanv 
Completely self-contained, with its 
own air conditioning, water supply, 
kitchens and living quarters, it ex¬ 
tended almost 70 feet beneath the* 
surface 

Despite all the camouHaging, the 
Zos en complex had been bombed 
—Heinriei could see the evidence 
as his ear rolled to .1 stop The .irea 
was pitted with craters, tiecs had 
been uprooted, and some buildings 
w'ere badl\ damaged 

“The Mess We»re In” 

(JuDLRUx was sitting behind a 
large, paper-strewn desk in a spar¬ 
tan olliee liioad-shouldtrcd, of 
medium height, wnth thinning grev 
hair and a straggling moustache, he 
seemed mueli older than his 56 
\ears 'I’hc creator ot Hitler’s mas¬ 
sive pan/er (orces-the general 
whose .irnioured teehnupies in 1940 
had brought about the capture ot 
rrai’cc in 27 di\s, and who had 
neaily succeeded in accomplishing 
as miu h in Russia -huind himself 
almost completclv powerless these 
da\s Rven as chiet ot the (General 
Stall he hid virtuallv no intluenee 
with Hitler Hot-tempered at the 
best ot tunes, (luderian was now' 
subject to violent lages 

“1 should te'll \ou,” Gudenan 
said to Heinriei, “that Hitler didn’t 
want to give vou this command I 
was responsible I told Hitler that 
vou were toe one man needed ’’ 


He spoke in a businesslike mat 
ter-of-fact fashion, but as he warmed 
to his subject the tone of his voice ' 
changed “Himmler,” Cmderian 
snapped bitterly “That was the 
biggest problem Getting rid of the 
man you’re to replace—Himmler*” 

Hcinrici had only recently learnt 
the astonishing news that Reichs- 
fuhrer Heinneh Himmler was com 
mander of Armv (Jroup Vistula 
He knew of Himmler as the Minis¬ 
ter of the Interior, head ol the 
Crcstapo and the Sb—probablv the 
most powerful man in Ck'rmanv 
next to the Fuhrer Bui, though also 
commander of the Training Armv, 
Himmler had had no experience ot 
commanding trcnips in the held 

As the Polish tront began to col¬ 
lapse before the tidal wave ot the 
Red Armv in mid-januarv, (»uder- 
lan had despcratclv uiged the torm 1- 
tion ot a group of aimies to hold 
a major detenet lint between the 
Oder and the V'lslula It the line 
held, It would prevent tlic Russian 
avalanche trom driving straight into 
the heart ot CJermanv “But, ’ 
thundeitd Chide nan, “whom did 
we get to command the gioup" Hit¬ 
ler appointed Himmler ot all peo¬ 
ple*” (ludcrian had argued against 
the “appalling and preposteious ap 
pointmcnt,” but Hitlei remained 
adamant 

Under Himmler the front all but 
collapsed The Red Armv moved 
across the Vistula then part of its 
forces swung north to the Baltic, 
cutting oh some 20 to 25 divisions 
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m East Prussia alone The remain¬ 
ing Soviet armies sliced through to 
the Oder and Ncisse rivers Every- 
where along the Eastern front the 
Cierm.iii line had been o\er- 
whclmed But no sector yielded so 
last as Himmler’s His tailure had 
<jpened the gates and placed Berlin 
in jeopardy 

Just 48 hours betore, Gudenan 
had driven to Army CJroup Vistula s 
headejuarters at Birkenham,5() miles 
north ot Berlin Intormed that 
Himmler was ill, he had tracked 
down the SS commander 20 miles 
away, “ctiwciing in a sanatorium 
with neilhing iTn>rc than a cold in 
the head ” (ludenan had expressed 
sympathy He suggested that per¬ 
haps the Reichstuhrer had been 
overworking and euight to relin- 
ejuish one e>l his many posts--say, 
Army CJroup Vistula 

Himmler grasped at the pioposal 
‘ lint,” he asked, “how < an I pos¬ 
sibly suggest It to the Fuhrer^” 
Cfuderi.m cjuickly said that, gisen 
the authorization, he would suggest 
It That night “Hiller reliesed the 
oseiburdened Reichstuhrer, but 
only atter a lot t>f grumbling and 
with obvious reluctance ’’ 

1 Iis voice choking with r.ige, 
(iiidcrian said to Hcinrici, “The 
mess we’re in is fantastic The wav 
the war is being run is unbelievable 
Unbelievable • ’’ 

For months, Gudenan had tried 
to get Hitler to understand that 
“elrastic measures’’ were necessary 
He urged strategic withdrawals 
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from the Baltic states and from the 
Balkans, a shortening of lines every¬ 
where—with relieved divisions to 
be sped to the Russian tront The 
Russians had twice as many divi¬ 
sions as the Western Allies, yet most 
of the (jcrman divisions, and the 
best ones, were facing west But 
Hitler refused to believe the facts 
and figures placed before him 
Then, Ciuderian declared, “Hitler 
made pt>ssibly his greatest erroi ’’ In 
December 1944, unleashed his 
massive, last-throw-of-thc-dicc of- 
lensivc agiinsl the \\ estern^ Allies 
through the forests of the Ardennes 
in Belgium and northern Luxem¬ 
burg The attack. Hitler boasted, 
vvcmld change the whole course ot 
the war Against the centre ot the 
Allied line he hurled three fully 
eejuipped armies—20 divisions 
C'aught od balance, the Allies reeled 
under the blow and fell back But, 
recovering, they drove Hitler’s shat¬ 
tered armies back behind Cjermany’s 
borders in five weeks 

“W hen It became obv lous that the 
eidensive had tailed,’’(mdenan said, 
“I begged Hitler to get our trixipi 
out of the Ardennes and put them 
on the Easte rn front It was no use ’’ 
Ciiiderian paused and, with an 
elTort, calmed himself Then he 
said, “The Russians are looking 
down our throats They’ve halted 
their otTensivc to re-group We esti¬ 
mate that you’ll have three to four 
weeks to prepare No matter what 
happiens elsewhere, the Russians 
must be stopped on the Oder if 
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we’re to survive It’s our only hope ” 

Using m.ips,Gudcri.m g«3vc Hein- 
rici a look at the over-all situation 
Then, glancing at his watch, he said 
irr]tabl>, “I ha\t to get back to 
Berlin for the Fuhrer’s conference at 
three ” The mere thought of it set 
of! another outburst “It's impossible 
to work,’’ he spluttered “Twice a 
dav I stand for hours listening to 
that group nnind Hitler talking 
nonsense—discussing nothing' 1 
spend all m\ time on the road or in 
Berlin listening to drisel'" 

Top Secrets Exposed 

In iHt antenxim, Hcinnci’s 
A 1 ^ C' , 3n-\c.ir'old C'aptain Hein- 
rieh von Bila, had been timing the 
meeting b\ the diminishing pile of 
maps and charts as ihe\ were taken 
into Ciuderian’s otlice When there 
were onl\ one or two left, he lewikcd 
idU at the lop one It showed the 
whole of (lerrnans, and the lines f>n 
It seemed somewhat unusual Von 
Bila looked closer The maji wu^ 
unusual—the lettering wms in Kng- 
lish He was in faet looking at an 
Allied top-secret map show'ing he>w 
the Allies jiroposed to occupy and 
partition (lermarv • 

The original of the map and its 
supporting papers lav m a safe at 
Cicneral Jodi’s hcade]uarlers It had 
been captured from the British in 
late January in the closing da\s of 
the Ardennes offensi\e 

Of all the secrets that had come 
into the hands of German Intelli¬ 
gence during the war this was the 


most brutally rescaling The Fuh- 
rcr, alter stud)mg the red-covered 
dossier one entire evening, classified 
the papers as “State Top Secret ’’ 

The lile contained a 70-pagc 
memorandum, and .1 covering let¬ 
ter, signed by Major-General Sir 
Francis de (lUingand, Montgom¬ 
ery’s chief of stall Across the cosei 
of the tile was the chilling title, 
“Operation Fclipsc ’’ Stitchid mti; 
the back cover wxie iwo pullout 
maps, each 20 b) iS inches Ilcavv 
boundary lines W'ere drawn across 
the face of the map Tht north and 
north-west area bore the inch-high 
initials UK, the southern /one, 
USA, and the remainder of the 
Reich was labelled USSR Berlin 
lav deep within the Soviet /one, but 
was sliced up among the Big Three 

The Fclipsc file withered on«* ol 
Ciermanv’s last hopes From the 
moment the Red Army crossed the 
Reich’s frontier. Hitler and nis ad¬ 
visers had expected the Atlantic 
Alliance to start falling apart The 
West, they believed, would surelv 
never allow Soviet Russia to dom¬ 
inate central pAiropc But Eclipse, 
as they studic'd it, indicated clearly 
that the alliance was intact—and the 
official commonitjLR from Yalta in 
February confirmed the fact 

j 

Even more crushing was the file’s 
emphasis on unconditional surren¬ 
der It was mentioned again and 
again The CJermans had felt sure 
that “unconditional surrender’’ was 
propaganda feir the Allied home 
fronts Now they knew' better The 
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Allied intent promised no hope, no 
future for Ciermany To Jodi, this 
meant that there was nothing left 
for Cjcrmany but to fight to the bit¬ 
ter end 

Crystal Gazing 

Om oi TiiL great myths that has 
developed since the end of the war 
is th.it President Roosevelt was rcs- 
ptmsible tor rhe /ones ot oceupation 
The hict is that the plan was British 

thlOUgllOLlt 

Al 3 p m on No\<mlx,r 19, 19431 
the Prtsident was in a eonterenet 
room aboard the battleship U S S 
loii'u, en route to the Middle East 
loi the C auo and Tehran cortcr- 
ctues ot Allied wartime leaders 
I Linked In assistants and advisers, 
lie was showing sh.irp annoyance 
I’lie documents and maps before 
him were the essentials ot 1 plan 
ealltd Operation Rankin, Case C— 
one ol the many studies developed 
in ionne\ion with the forthcoming 
Oj>erition Overlord, the .ill-out in- 
V ision of Europe Rankin C con¬ 
sidered tbe steps to be taken if there 
were a sudden enemy capitulation 
or collapse The plan suggested that 
the Reich and Tierlin be divided 
into sectors, with each of the Big 
T hree occupying a zone What 
troubled the President was the area 
i-hosen for his country 

Rankin C had been created un¬ 
der peculiar and frustrating circum¬ 
stances The difficult task of trying 
to plan ahead for the still-to-be ap¬ 
pointed Allied supreme commander 


in Europe—to plan both for the 
cross-Channel offensive and for the 
possibility of a sudden German 
collapse—had been given to the 
British Lieutenant-General Freder¬ 
ick Morgan His first rough blue¬ 
print for occupation of German) 
was prepared, he later explained, 
“onl) after a powerful amount of 
crystal-ball ga/ing ” But it also rc- 
ffeettd the rccfimmendations of a 
Cabinet body set up under Deputy 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee for 
a tiipartitc divition, with Britain 
occupying the industiy- and com¬ 
merce-rich north-western area 
On a map Morgan divided (Jer- 
many into mathematical thirds, 
“faintly sketching in blue pencil 
along existing provinci il bound¬ 
aries ” Jt was obvious that the Rus¬ 
sians, driving from the east, must 
occupv an eastern sector As for the 
British and American zones, their 
north-south relationship seemed to 
have been predetermined by one 
fact from the first,Amejican treiops 
had been cjuailcred in the south and 
south-west ot Lngland, British 
forces in the north and south-east 
Thus the concentrations of trcxips, 
their bases and depots, their supplies 
and communications were separate 
As Morgan foresaw Overlord, this 
design was to continue across the 
Channel to the invasion bc.iehcs 
of Normandy—and, presumably, 
through Europe to the heart of tier- 
many Itself—the Americans always 
on the right of the advance, the 
British on the left The Americans 
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would thLis end up ocLup)ing the 
southern CJerman provinces 

“I do not believe,” Morgan said 
later, “that anvone at the time could 
have realized the tail and ultimate 
implications of the tjuartering de¬ 
cision—which in all probahilitv 
was made bv some minor ollieial in 
the W ar Ollke }>ut from it flowed 
ill the rest ” 

Aboard the Iowa, the U S Pi evi¬ 
dent realized the implications “I do 
not like that arrangement,” he de¬ 
clared He wanted north-west (ler- 
manv He w' inted access to the ports 
of Bremen and H.imburji And he 
was firm about somethina: else the 

i 1 

U S zone must swecfi across noith¬ 
em Cicrmanv all the wav to Stettin 
on the Oder “The United States 
should have Bcilin,” Roosevelt 
said “The Soviets can take the 
territorv to the east ” 

The President’s suggestions star¬ 
tled his militarv advisers 1 he U S 
joint Chiefs of Stall, believing that 
the issues invobed were ill settled, 
had approved the plan in piinciplc 
thiee months before Now the 
President was challenging the vtrv 
basis of Operation Overlord itself 
For if the projected zones of exeu- 
pation wcie switched, a trcKip 
change-over would have to be m.'de 
in Fngland hefnte the invasion 
This Would dclav—and might thus 
jeopardize—the cioss-Channd of¬ 
fensive 

The Presidents military advisers 
tried to impress on him the immense 
Ifigistical movements involved, the 
i8o 
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seriousness ot the problems that a 
change would entail In their view, 
the cost was prohibitive Rcxisesclt 
rt mained adamant 

Finalh, he pulkd towards him a 
National Geographic map ot Ckr- 
manv that lav on the tabic Oii it 
he drew a line across Cicrmanv’s 
western frontier to Ousseldorf and 
south along the Rhine to Alain/ 
From there, with <i bro.id stroke, he 
eiit (rermany in half along the 50th 
Pirallcl, east t<» Asch on the ('"/eeh 
bolder Then his pencil moved 
north-east to Stettin, on the Oder 
The Americans would have the area 
above the line, the British the seitoi 
below It The shallow triangle letl 
on the cast, with its ape\ .it Leipzig, 
was obviouslv to be the Soviet /one 
ll contaiiud less th.in hall the area 
.illotted to Russia in the Rankin C 
proposal Berlin lay on the boun- 
dar\ line between the Soviet and 
[J S /ones The map show'ed un- 
mislak.iblv wh.ii President Roose¬ 
velt had in mind—above all, that 
he was d'^termined to have Berlin 

The Lost Initiative 

Thus was ode red the first con¬ 
crete U S plan foi (Jermanv There 
was one dilTieuItv Rinisevelt, often 
critici/ed for .u ting as his ow^n 
foreign secrelarv, told no one his 
views except his militarv chiefs 
After the Iowa eonfcienie, General 
Marshall, U S Armv chut ot staff, 
gave the Roosevelt map—the or.iv 
tangible cv'idence of administration 
thinking about the occupation of 
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Germany—to Major-General Han¬ 
dy, chiet of the US War De¬ 
partment’s top-sccrct Operations 
Division It was Tiled away in the 
archives “To the best ot my know¬ 
ledge,” Handy later recalled, “we 
never received instructions to send 
It to anyjjnc at the Department of 
State ” 

This w.is just one of a senes ol 
strange and costly blunders and 
errors of judgement that oeeuired 
among American oll'ieials in the 
days following the Iowa meeting 
They were to have a firnlound in 
tliience on the luture ot Germanv 
and ilerlin 

On Novembei 29, Rcxisevelt, 
Cvhurchill and Stalin met tor the 
first time, at Tehran 'J'hev named 
the represenlativts who would sit 
in London on the all-important Lu 
ropcan Advisors C'omniission—the 
b(xlv cliaiged with dratting suiren 
der t( rms for (lermanv, d< lining the 
/ones ol oeeiijiaLion anel formulat¬ 
ing plans tor Allied administr.ition 
t)l the eountrv R<Kjsevtlt appointed 
Ills envoy to the ( a^urt ejl St james’s, 
lohn W inant Rut Winant was 
never speeiTieally bru fed tor his new 
Job 

Meanwhile, the U S militar) 
ehiets,despite protestations that the\ 
did not want to he involved in pol 
iTics, were, in fat t, left tt) decide 
Amc riea’s policy in postwar Europe 
To them, the surrender, zoning and 
occupation of (krmanv were puicly 
military matters the z-oncs of occu¬ 
pation would be determined more 
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or less by the final position of troops 
Inevitably, they found themselves at 
odds with the State Department To 
attempt to eo-ordinate the conflict¬ 
ing views, a special Working Se¬ 
curity C'ommittee was established, 
with lepresentatives from the U S 
State, \V.ir and Nav) departments 
The conseejuence was a tug oL war, 
ill whicii the oflieers ot the War 
Department's Cavil Aflairs Division 
exercised an eliective veto power 
Any hope of achieving a coherent, 
Liniticd U S policy on the subject 
W'as irretrievably lost All through 
December 19^3 the haggling went 
on Meanwhile, \\ in.int sal in Lon- 
d«jn without insli Lie lions 

C^ii Januaiv if, 194-4, Cieneral 
rasenhowei, the newly appointed 
supieme cornniareler, arrived in 
Lotulon to take over Jus post, and 
all the machiner\ ol mililarv plan¬ 
ning was iransterred tf) this authori¬ 
ty On januaiy 15, the Ruiikin C 
plan was toinially piesented by Sir 
William Strang, Undersecretary 
lor Foreign Aflairs, to Winant and 
the Russian Ambassador, I-edeir 
Ciusev The United Stales, because 
of the deadlock in W'ashington, had 
lost the initiative It would never 
regain it 

On February 18, at the huroptan 
Advisory Caimniission's second for¬ 
mal meeting, in what was surely n 
record for a Soviet diplomatic de¬ 
cision, (jiisev—a hard-headed bai- 
gainer known foi his obstinacy— 
solemnly accepted the British pro¬ 
posals without argument of any 
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kind At the same time he submitted 
a Soviet dratt eovenrig surrender 
terms h>i German) One section 
dealt with the occupation /ones 
It was the British pl.in in toto Bv it 
the Russians were to get almost 40 
per cent of Ciermanv's area, 3^) per 
cent of Us po[nilation, 3^ per cent of 
Its pn)ducti\e resources 

“The division proposed seemed 
as f.ur as .in\Strang later rtcahed 
“And il It perhips erred somewhat 
in gencrosU\ to the Russians, this 
was in line with the desire ot our 
militarv aulliorities, wh > had pre¬ 
occupations about postwar short¬ 
ages ol manpower, n«u to take on a 
l.irgi r .irca ol OLCup.ition than need 
be ” rheri were main othcj rea¬ 
sons Oik w is the fear tlial Riissi 1 
might mak( a stpai.Uc pc.ice with 
Geimanv Anotln r, which partieii- 
larU loncernctl the U S forces, was 
the tear that Russia would not join 
the war.igainst Japan 

The Russians'c|uiLk KijLptance ol 
the Biitish pi in (.aught \\'.isiiinglon 
oil-balance ‘What is the /one we 
are proposing'”the Presidcntasktd 
T must know' this in older that it 
conform with what 1 decided on 
months .igo" Slate Department 
oflicials were banled thev did not 
know what decisions Roosevelt h.id 
made 

There was a flurrv of phone calls, 
and then R(K>sevelt reacted “1 dis¬ 
agree with the British proposal of 
boundaries,” he bluntly stated in a 
memorandum to the State Depart¬ 
ment He t(» .)k sharp exception once 
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again to the proposed U S sector, 
repeating even more forcefull) what 
he had told his military advisers on 
the Iowa The President’s memo 
was a revelation to the State Depart¬ 
ment 

Roosevelt continued to hold out 
against accepting the British scheme 
Then, in late March 1944, under the 
pressure of events and the need for 
some resolution, Rixjsevclt said, 
after examining the British proposal 
onee again, "Considering every¬ 
thing, this is probablv a fair deci¬ 
sion ” hie approved the Soviet /vine 
and the over-all plan, but with one 
proviso the United Stales must 
have the north-western sector 

Before stating this position to the 
LA(^ there W'..s one matter that 
Ambassador W inant wanted to nail 
down The I^ntish foresaw no prob¬ 
lem of Western access to Bi rlin, nor 
did Russia's (lusev The U S State 
Department, however, to ensure 
direct access, had proposed a plan 
calling for a eejrridor linking Berlin 
w'lth the Western /ones Winant 
also thought that ctirridor piovisions 
—guar.iptecs of specific rail, ro.id 
and air routes—were crucial But 
the American War Department's 
Civil Ailairs Division llatls turned 
down these prt>posals, saving that 
tl e question of access was “strictly 
a militarv matter anvwav'” and 
would be handled bv local com¬ 
manding officers 

All through the momentous 
months of 1944, as Anglo-American 
troops invaded the Continent and 
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began driving towards the Reich, 
Roosevelt clung firmly to his de¬ 
mand. Churchill just as tenaciously 
refused to budge from his position. 
The final decision was not made 
until the Rooscvclt-Churchill meet¬ 
ing at Quebec in September 1944 
By then Roosevelt had changed 
visibly Usually vital, he now Icxiked 
frail and wan, his crippling polio 
evident in the painful hesitancy of 
every move In office since 19^3, he 
was even now seeking a fourth 
term The campaigning, the diplo¬ 
macy, the heavy burdens of the 
war years were fast taking their 
toll Churchill’s chief of staff, 
General Ismav, was shocked by 
Roosevelt’s appearance “He had 
lost so much weight that he seemed 
to have shrunk,” Ismav said “His 
coat sagged over his bioad shoul¬ 
ders, and his collar looked several 
si/es too big We knew that the 
shadows were closing in ” 

Tired, frustrated, trapped by cir¬ 
cumstances and under pressure from 
his advisers and C'hurchill, the Pres¬ 
ident finally gave in and accepted 
the southern 7one The British met 
him half-way they agreed to give 
the United State'^ control of the 
great harbours and staging areas of 
Bremen and Bremerliaven 
At the crucial Yalta Conference 
in Februarv 1945, the last great 
wartime decisions of the B’g Three 
were made Among them was one 
giving France full partnership in 
the occupation of Germany T'he 
French zone and sector of Berlin 


were carved out of the British and 
U S areas; Stalin, opposed to 
French participation, refused to 
contribute any part of the Russian 
zone. 

On February ii, 1945, the Big 
Three formally accepted their re¬ 
spective /ones The occupation 
plan, based on the scheme called 
Rankin C, was now official And it 
was known to the army as Opera¬ 
tion Eclipse 

Getaway by Train 

It vv\s nearly 6 p m when the 
weary 1 leinrici reached Birkenhain 
During the uwo-and-a-halt-hour 
drive from Zossen he had sat tight- 
lipped, worried, dejected The first 
glimpse of his new headejuarters 
depressed him even more Iliddcn 
in the woods, as Zossen was, the 
Army Group Vistula command post 
ctmsisted of an imposing house 
flanked by b.irraeks Tlie mam 
building was an architectural 
monstrosity, with a row of over¬ 
size columns aloii'T its front Ye*ars 
before, Himmh r had built the place 
as his own personal refuge On 
a near-b\ siding stood his private 
train, the Steietmar^ 

Heinrici was escorted into the 
Reichsfuhrcr’s olfict Himmler was 
standing by the side of his desk 
He was of medium build, his torso 
longer than his legs He had a nar¬ 
row face, a receding chin, squinting 
eyes behind plain stcel-nmmed spec¬ 
tacles, a small moustache and thin 
mouth His hands were soft and 
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clTtminate, his skin was “pale, sag¬ 
ging and somewhat spongy “ 

After greeting Hcinriei and in¬ 
troducing two of his top staff offi¬ 
cers, Himmler launched into a long 
speech of personal justification It 
seemed to Heinriti that “he began 
with Adam and h\c’ and then 
wtnt into such l.iborunis c^plana- 
toiy details that "nothing he said 
made sense ” After a lew minuUs of 
the theatrical tiraelc, the stall olTi- 
Lcrs t(Kjk their lease beiause of 
pressing business Heinriei sat sil¬ 
ently, letting the Words flow oser 
him 

Suddenh the phone on the desk 
rang Himmler listened a moment, 
looked slaitled, thin handeel over 
the phone, saving, ou’n the new 
commander ^ on'd better t ike this 
call ” 

I leinriei tro/e .»s he listeneei Dis 
aster hael alrtaelv bdalhn liis new 
eommand The Red Aiinv h id spot¬ 
ted an exchange ol f n iman units .is 
thev Were I iking np positions loi .in 
attaik south ol Kiistnn—a risks 
ollensive ordered bv Hitler over 
(riieft ri.Ill’s objections i\ttieking 
fr(»m noith and sonlh, the Russian 
piiuers had snapped shut, cutting 
oil the kustrin delenders on the 
exist side ol tlie (Xler .inel uinsolidat- 
ing two footholds on the west b ink 
into a major bridge lit.ui lor their 
iss.inlt on llerliii 

C'npping the phone, lleinriei 
grimlv Ttild Hiiiimler the news 
The Reiclisfuhrei looked nervous 
and shrug,'.d his shouldeis “Well,” 
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he said, “you are the commander of 
Army Group Vistula ’’ 

Heinnci immediately authorized 
a counter-attack and promised that 
he would get to the front as soon as 
possible As he replaced the receiver, 
Himmler resumed his rambling 
discourse as though nothing had 
happened 

Heinrici, now thorough!) exas¬ 
perated, interrupted to ask for a 
considered opinion of (Jermany’s 
over-all situation—a ijuestion “vis- 
iby disagreeable” to Himmler 

The Rcichsfuhrtr, takinji Hem- 
rici’s arm, ushered him to a sofa on 
the far side of the room, out of ear¬ 
shot of the SS stenographer Then, 
in a quiet voice, he dropped a 
bombshell “Through a neutral 
country,” he confided, “I have taken 
steps to negotiate a peace with the 
West ” He paused “I’m telling you 
this in absolute confidence, you un¬ 
derstand ” 

This was treason Was Himmler 
telling the truth, or was it a ruse to 
tuck Heinrici into an indiscretion^ 
The ambitious Himmler was cap¬ 
able of anything—even of treason— 
in order to grab power for himself 

Suddenly the door opened, and an 
SS officer appeared “Reichsfuhrer,” 
the officer announced, “the staff has 
assembled to say good-bve ” 

By 8 p m Himmler, his SS offi¬ 
cers and bodyguard were gone 
They took everything with them, 
including, as Heinrici's batman 
soon discovered, all the tableware, 
plates, even cups and saucers And 


aboard his luxurious private tram 
Himmler headed swiftly westward 
into the night 

The new commander’s anger and 
disgust mounted as he looked about 
his headquarters Himmler’s enor¬ 
mous office and everything in it was 
white The bedroom was decorated 
in soft green—curtains, carpeting, 
upholstery, even the quilts and 
covers 

One of Heinnci’s officers acidly 
noted that the place was “more 
appropriate for an elegant woman 
than a soldier trying to direct an 
army.” 

L.iter that night, Heinrici tele¬ 
phoned his former chief of staff in 
Silesia He had decided not to men¬ 
tion Himmler’s disclosure To his 
colleague lie said, “Himmler 
couldn’t get out of here fast enough 
He didn’t want to be in charge 
when the collapse comes He want¬ 
ed just a simple general for that— 
and I’m the goat ” 

Gaudy Parade 

After months of discussion be¬ 
tween British and U S military 
leaders, Allied strategy seemed to 
have smoothed out General Eisen¬ 
hower’s plans' approved by the 
Combinecl Chiefs of Staff in Janu¬ 
ary 1945, called for Field Marshal 
Montgomery’s 21st Army Group to 
make the mam drive over the Rhine 
and north of the Ruhr Given top 
priority and specially reinforced for 
the offensive, Montgomery’s com¬ 
mand numbered almost one million 
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men in some 35 divisions and at¬ 
tached units, including the U.S. 
Ninth Army In the south, Ameri¬ 
can forces were to cross the river and 
head into the Frankfurt area—a 
supplementary advance that could 
become the mam line of attack if 
Montgomery’s olTcnsivc faltered 
On Friday, Mirch 23, Winston 
Churchill travelled to Germany to 
witness the opening phase of the 
Rhine assault As he stood on the 
banks ot the »-i\er watching the 
monumental olTcnsive unfold,Chur¬ 
chill said to Hisenhower, “My dear 
general, the German is whipped 
We\e got him He’s all through ’’ 
Meanwhile, units of Cjcneral Pat¬ 
ton’s U S I’hird Arm\ had stolen 
Montgeimery’s thiuider by crossing 
the Rhine “on the run’’ the night 
belore, and were now making for 
brankfurt hiiemv resistance proved 
surprisingly light all along the front 
as American and Rritish forces burst 
into the heart of Cjtrmanv In tive 
days Montgomery was driving hard 
for the Elbe, and the mad to Herlin 
seemed wide open It was open 
politicalU, too There had never 
been any Hig Three discussions 
about who would take the city 
lk*rlin was an open target, waiting 
to be captured bv the Allied army 
that 1 cached it lirst 

From 800 feet up, the lines of 
troops, tanks and vehicles seemed 
endless Peering down from hi*- 
Piper C'ub, the unarmed scouting 
plane Af/o Me, Lieutenant Duane 
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Francies was fascinated Ever since 
the last ot the armies crossed the 
Rhine, Francies had watched the 
breakout develop, now, on March 
28, the great river was tar behind, 
and everywhere—oil to the right 
and leh and stretihing ahead as tar 
as one could see—was a vast khaki 
panorama 

Francies swooped down .ind wag¬ 
gled his plane’s wings, saw the an¬ 
swering w.ives of the tnxips, then 
headed due cast te> lake up his task 
as the “eyes” of the leading tank 
columns ot the Filth Armoured 
Division 

Victory was near, he was sure 
Nothing ciHild stop this advance* It 
seemed to ihe 24-\car-old pilot that 
“the very eriist ot the earth itselt 
had shaken loose and w.is rushing 
like hell tor the Elbe,” the last ma¬ 
jor water barrier before Berlin 

For days now, Irom Holland 
south almost to the bw'iss border, 
the 35()-mile-wide torrent ot men, 
supplies and machines had been 
llfKiding eastw.ird into the Cierman 
plains The List great (*llensive was 
on There were three big arms 
gioiips on the north, Montgom¬ 
ery’s 21 St Arm^ (Jroiij), ne\l the 
I 2 lh Armv (iroup under Cxeneral 
Bradley, to the south, (Jeneral 
IXver’s Si\th Army (iroup 'Ehest 
comprised seven powerful armies— 
85 huge divisions, five of them air¬ 
borne and 2^ armoured, the bulk ot 
the immense Western Allied force 
of 4 () million men 

As they swarmed into the Reich 

194 


for the kill, makeshift flags of sur¬ 
render—white sheets, towels, scraps 
of cloth—hung everywhere In 
towns and v illages, da/ed Germans 
stared from doorways and shattered 
windows at the vast strength that 
flowed all about them Hammering 
down every road were convoys ot 
tanks, sclt-propellcd guns, heavy 
artilleiy, aimoured c.irs, Bren-gun 
earners,ammunition conveyers, am¬ 
bulances, iuel tankers, huge diesel 
transporters towing trailers loaded 
with bridging sections, pontoons, 
armoured bulldozers, even landing 
crati And in wave after wave, chok¬ 
ing e\ei\ road, earne the troops—in 
trucks .ind armoured vehielts, mar¬ 
ching alongside the motorized col¬ 
umns 01 slogging through the lields 
They formed a violent, gaudy 
parade, and in their midst were 
liattle flags and insignia that had 
made history Theie were the 
Guaids who had fought the re ir- 
guaid action during the evacuation 
ot Dunkirk, bearded commandos in 
t.idcd green berets, from Lord 
Loval’s Brigade, who h.id laielcd the 
enc'mv coasts in the darkest vears ot 
the war, lough ('anadians ot the 
lamous Second Division wdio had 
landeel at Dieppe in the blexidv re¬ 
hears il tor the Normanelv invasion 
In the aimoured eolumns, pennants 
fluttering, were i tew ol the original 
“Desert Rats” of the Seventh 
Armoured Division w'ho had helped 
run Rommel togr»>und in the North 
African s.mds 

In the phalanxes of Americans 
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were divisions With impudent namcb 
and Lolourful legends the “Fight¬ 
ing fiyth,” the “Railsplitters” of the 
Hath Intantr), the Second Armoured 
“Hell on Wheels “ There was the 
First Division — “The Ihg Red 
One” whith had hung on, when 
all seemed lost, to a narrow 
strip oi Normandy beaeh ealled 
Omaha 

One unit, the illustrious 83rd In¬ 
fantry, had reecntly been niek- 
named “The Rag-Tag C'lrcus " Its 
resoureetul commander, Major- 
General Robert Maeon, had given 
orders to supplement the division’s 
transport with anything that moved 
Now it was going Hat out in a weird 
assortment of eaptiired CJerm.in 
vehicles, hurriedly repainted Wchr- 
maeht jeeps, stall ears, motorbikes, 
buses Out in front, with inlantry- 
men hanging all over it, was one of 
twi cherished lire engines On its 
rear bumper a large, flapping ban¬ 
ner read, “Next Stop Berlin ” 

Attack and Push On 

Hhlfr’s decision to fight west of 
the Rhine, rather than withdraw 
his battered forces to prepared posi¬ 
tions on the eastern banks, had eost 
the (iermans the equivalent of 20 
full divisions Nearly 300,000 men 
had been taken prisoner, and fio,ooo 
had been killed or wounded There 
were now barely 26 complete divi¬ 
sions left in the west, and these 
were disorganized, lacking in am¬ 
munition and communications, 
drastically short of fuel and transport 
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With the offensive from the 
Rhine barely a week old, the east¬ 
ward-racing Allies were already 
closing in on the last German 
stionghold the heavily defended 
Ruhr Valley, Germany’s industrial 
mainspring Three armies suddenly 
wheeled to take on the envelop¬ 
ment To the north, the U S Ninth 
Army (part of Montgumcry’s army 
group) changed direction fiom due 
east to arch south-east, while to the 
south the U S First and I'hird Ar¬ 
mies—Hradle\’s group—turned and 
headed north-cast tor a link up 
In the over-all plan to defeat Ger¬ 
many, the crossing of the Rhine and 
the capture of the Ruhr had al¬ 
ways been considered essential, and 
formidable, objective's The Ruhr 


basin, with its coal mines, oil refin¬ 
eries, steel mills and armament 
factories, formed a pocket some 70 
miles long and 55 miles wide 
nearly 4,000 square miles 
The original thought was that its 
capture might take months But that 
had been before the Cicrman debacle 
on the Rhine Now the pincer man¬ 
oeuvre was being executed at such 
breathtaking pace that division 
commanders talked of completing 
the encirclement in a matter of d4ys 
They would trap a German force of 
no fewer than 21 divisions—more 
men and eejuipment than the Rus¬ 
sians had captured at Stalingrad 
Once the Ruhr was scaled,Ciermanv 
w'ould h ive little strength left to 
impede the Allied progress 
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Even now the enemy was so dis¬ 
rupted that there was little fighting 
The U S Second Armoured Div¬ 
ision had dashed more than 50 miles 
along the northern rim ot the Ruhr 
in just under three davs, Licutcnaiil- 
Colontl Wheeler Merriam leading 
with his 82nd Reconnaissance Bat¬ 
talion On March 28, Merriam 
haired to report his position, his 
ranks spread out on nther side ol a 
main east-west railway line As his 
radio-operator tried to raise head- 
ejuarters, Merriam heard a steam 
whistle Suddenly a CJerman train, 
Idled with troops and hauling trucks 
loaded with armemred vehicles and 
guns, pulled west along the hue, 
passing right through his units 
Oerrnans and Americans ga/cd at 
one another in arni/iment Not a 
shot was liiid b\ cither side 

Merriam grabbed the radiotele¬ 
phone Within minutes the g2nd 
1 itld Artillery, set up faither west, 
let loose a saho that cut the train 
ileanly in two Captured soldiers 
liom the tr un said thev had thought 
the enemv was still west of the 
Rhine 

Allied forward units in many m- 
stan< es were alre.idy running ofl 
their maps The resource Kil scouts 
of ihc 82nd Reconnaissance Bat¬ 
talion were using silk handker- 
chief-si/c U S Air Force eseape 
maps supplied to air crews earlier 
in the war Thev confirmed their 
positions simplv bv checking with 
German signposts Lieutenant Ar¬ 
thur Hadley, attached to the Second 


Armoured Division, was using the 
maps in an old li.icdckcr guide 
book 

I'hc snaking lines that now thrust 
through, by-passed, encircled and 
carved oil (itrman towns and ar¬ 
mies were ollcring a chissie example 
ot armouied tactus at their most 
ellcLtivc “No <jne cits 01 sleeps,” 
wrote Lie tile nant C it raid Liebman, 
ot the Filth Armoured Division 
“All we do is .ittaek .ind push on, 
attaek .md (lush on 

Main vvei( elated, tor thev had 
been told that this was the last great 
push, and th it the ultimate objtetivc 
was Berlin 

Surprise Raid 

On WuiNtsinv, March 28, an air 
laid took Berlin's deitnders by sur- 

if 

piise Sh()rllv betoie n am, the 
first planes appeared--Irom the cast 
Batteries .ill ovti the cilv erashed 
into action, .md sirens w iiled These 
plain s vvt ranol American the U S 
r.iids usually occurred .it a m and 
again at midday, and approached 
from the west N<.w, screaming in 
at rooftop Itvcl, scores of Russian 
fighters were emptving their guns 
into the streets 

In Potsd.imei Flat/, pc(*ple ran in 
all directions Along the Kurfurst- 
endamm, shoppers dived int<j dooi- 
wavs, ran for subway entrances, or 
headed for the protective ruins of 
the Kaisei Wilhelm Memori il 
Church Bur some fJerliners, who 
had been queuting for hours to biiv 
their wec'klv ration':, lefused to 
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budge. Gertrud Kctzicr and Inge 
Ruhling, long-time friends, waited 
calmly with others outside a 
grocer's. Both had decided to com¬ 
mit suicide if the Russians ever 
reached Berlin—but they weren’t 
thinking about that now They in¬ 
tended to bake an Easter cake, and 
tor days they had been shopping for 
the items they would require. 

During air raids Erna Saenger 
always worried about “Papa,” her 
husband Konrad, who obstinatel) 
refused to go into a Zehlcndorf shel¬ 
ter. As usual, he was out Konrad 
was trudging towards his favourite 
restaurant, the Alte Krug on Koni- 
gin-Luisc-Strassc No air raid had 
ever stopped the yS-ycar-old e\-soI- 
dier from meeting his First World 
War comrades every Wednesday 
He wouldn’t be stopped today, 
cither 

One Berliner was actually enjov- 
ing every minute of the attack 
W’^earing an old army helmet,young 
Rudolf Rcschkc ran back and forth 
between the door of his Dahlem 
home and the centre of the street, 
waving to and deliberately taunting 
the low-flying planes One dived 
right towards him As Rudolf ran, a 
burst of bullets ripped across the 
pathway behind him For Rudolf it 
was )ust part of the game The war 
was the greatest thing that had hap¬ 
pened in his 1.4 years of life 

Wave after wave of planes hit the 
city. Casualties were heavy Many 
civilians were hit not by enemy 
bullets but by ihe return fire To get 


the low-flying Russian planes in 
their sights, anti-aircraft crews had 
to depress their gun barrels almost 
to treetop level, thus spraying the 
city with red-hof shrapnel. 

In 20 minutes the raid was over 
Here and there over Berlin black 
smoke curled up from fires started 
by incendiary bullets As quickly as 
they had emptied, the Berlin streets 
filled again Outside the markets 
and shops, those who had left the 
queues now angrily tried to regain 
their former places 

Waiting for “Go” 

All along the Eastern front the 
great Russian armies were massing 
tor the offensive Soviet comman¬ 
ders chafed at the delay The Oder 
was a formidable barrier, and the 
spring thaw was late, the river was 
still partly covered with ice Beyond 
It lay the German defences—bunk¬ 
ers, minefields, anti-tank ditches and 
dug-in artillery positions Each day 
now the C Germans grew stronger 

No one was more anxious to get 
started than 45-ycar-old Colonel- 
General Vasili Chuikov, comman¬ 
der of the crack Eighth (iuards 
Army and the renowned defender of 
Stalingrad Chuikov blamed the 
hold-up on the Western Allies 
After the German attack in the 
Ardennes, they had asked Stalin to 
ease the pressure by speeding up the 
Red Army’s drive from the east 
Stalin had agreed and launched the 
Russian offensive in Poland sooner 
than planned. So fast was the Soviet 
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advance that when the arnaes 
reached the Oder they had outrun 
thar supplies and communi(.aiions 
Otherwise, Chiiikov bclit\ed, “we 
could have struck out lor Berlin it- 
scll in February ” Now the need to 
regroup and piepare* had alre.i Jy 
gi\en the Oermans neaily tw'o 
months in which to orij.ini/e their 
detenees ( huikov wms bitter 
('oh>iiel'( jeiieral Mikhail Katu- 
ko\, eominander 1)1 the iuistCiu.irels 
Tank Armv, was eejualh eager tor 
the (jllensivt to begin, yet gralelul 
foi the deku Ills men n(eel(d rest, 
and his in.iintenanee iik n luechel 
i ehaiiee to lepair the irmoured 
seliiehs “In a sir tight line, the 
tanks hi\e irasdleel peih.ips 
kilometres,” he told one ol his eorps 
lomm.inders, CieneraJ Aiulre\a (let 
man ‘lUii their meters show more 
than 2,000 A man has no metei, 
and iioboeK knows what W'ear .ind 
te ir h.is t iken plaev then 

(le tman agieed “ TIk aljihabetot 
w ir, eomride gintiil,’ he told 
k.irnkos, “sa\s tliat Nklor\ is 
ai hu \ed rot In takni'j towns but 
In deslroMng the entmv In 1H12, 
N.ipoleon lorgot that Anel he lost 
Moscow " 

1 here were no illusions about the 
elcspe'rate bittle that lav ahe.id Mar¬ 
shals Zhukos, Kokossosskii and Ke>- 
niev had reerutd ehilhng reports 
Their intelligence estimates mdicat- 
ed that more than a miUion (Jer- 
mans manned the defener s, and th ir 
up to three million civilians might 
help fight for Berlin If true, the Red 


Army eouid be outnumbered more 
than three to one 

When would the attaek take 
plaee' The Soviet general stall wms 
still arguing with Stalin W'hat wor¬ 
ried the Russian commanders mort 
than anv thing else was the speed ot 
the Anglo-Arneriean drive trom the 
Rhine il Moscow iailed to order the 
olTensive soon, the British and 
Ameri.'ans inigln heat the Red 
Armv into Beilin But so lar tin 
W'oid "Cio” h.id not i.ome down 
tiom Stalin 

Twilight of the Gods 

In nil- h.iroejue iid and-gold 
Beethoven H.ill, eondueliir K(»lnrt 
Hegei i.ipped the baton and raised 
his ri''ht .irm (Julside sonuwhere 
in the devastated eilv, the wail ol 
a lire engine’s siren laded slovvlv 
awav Then the baton droppeil and 
Beethoven’s violin eoneeilo welhd 
sottlv out tioin the huge Berlin Bhil- 
harmoiiie Orchestra As tlie l»ell- 
clear notes of the solo violin so.ircd, 
the audience that crowded ilu un- 
d.imaged eoneert hill on Kolhtncr 
Strasse listened, rapt Some wen so 
overcome bv the brilliant 2^-ve.ii-olel 
(icrhaid 'raseliner’s plavmg tint 
thev (|uietl\ wept 

All during the war, rntmbrrs ol 
the H)5-man Pbilh.irmonie li,id lx e n 
exempted from mihtarv service T he 
orchestra e ime under (loebbels’ 
propaganda ministry it was good 
for morale it transported Berliners 
away from the war and its terrors 
for a while At this afterncxin 
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Loncert in the last week of March, 
Reichsminister Albert Speer, Hit¬ 
ler’s armaments and war production 
chitf, was sitting in his usual seat 
He rarely missed a performance 
Music helped him to shed his an¬ 
xieties—and Speer was now faeiiig 
the greatest problem of his career 
All through the war, despite every 
setb.iek, he had kept the Reich’s in¬ 
dustrial might in production Hut 
long ago his statistics and projec¬ 
tions h.id spilt out the inevitable 
th^ T bird Riieh’s days weie num¬ 
bered He had been the onl\ labimt 
ministi r vv ho dared to tell 1 litler the 
•lulh “ rht vvai IS lost,” he vviote 
on Maieh 15 “II the war is lost,” 
till buhrei snajijii d b lek, “then the 
11 ition will perish " 

On Marth up, llillei issued a 
monstrous diieetue % icrmanv was 
to be lol.ilK drslrovid hvervthing 
w IS to be blown up or burnt 
|)ovv( I plants, vvatc i and g is works, 
dams ind loeks, poits ind walei 
wavs, inelustn il .ireas and i lietiual 
luiworks all s}ii[ipmg .mil bridges, 
tolling St ..k and lommiinuation 
installations, vehules .ind stores 
( vi n till ro idw i\s 

'Hk iiKudulor Spur h.id .ip- 
juali d lo I lit lei e must doiverv- 
thing to m.imtain, tven il onlv in a 
ipnmilivi m.mnei, a basis toi the e\- 
uteiKi ol the nation We h.ivc no 
right to earrv out demolitions wdiieh 
might .illiet the life of the* people ” 
Hitler WMs unmoved ‘There Js 
no need to« onsider the basts of even 
a most primitive existence any 


longer,” he replied “On the con¬ 
trary, It IS better to destroy even 
that, ourselves The nation has 
proved Itself weak ” W’lth these 
words Hitler wrote oH the German 
people “I’hosc who remain after 
the battle arc of little value, for the 
goixl have fallen ” Between March 
up and 2^ a stream of “scorched- 
earth” ordeis Hashed out to CJaii- 
leiters and milir irv commanders ill 
over (lermanv Those slow to com- 
plv w'l re thieatened with e veeution 

I'or vears Speer had closed his 
eves to the moie brutal side of the 
j\.i/i opeiations, believing himself 
int( Ilf e tu.illv .ibf/\e It all Now, hor- 
rilied, he told < iener.il jodl, “Hitler 
IS lotallv m.id I le must be slopped ” 
Placing Ills own life in jeopardy, 
Spec I, .niled In .1 small eolerie of 
high i.inking mihtarv Irienels, tele¬ 
phoned industii ilisls, Ilf w to mili- 
l irv g.iirisons, visited provincial 
ollieiils, ivervwhere insisting that 
Hiilu’s pl.m me.int the ind of 
(iirm.iin tor ever and must not be 
I iini d out 

High on the list of Cicrman re'- 
sourees ih it Sjuei w.is lighting to 
pii serve w is the Philh.irmome it¬ 
self W'lfh the Kittle for Berlin 
approaching, anv d n now the musi¬ 
cians might be ordered into the 
ro/^’»s/io»;--the Home (luard Or 
thev mignt fall into Russian hands 
But the Rciehsminister had a pl.in 
The first part of it had now been 
carried out The los nit-ti on the 
stage of Beethoven Hall were we.ir- 
ing dark business suits Their dinner 



THE RE tDER'S DIGEST 


jackets, together with some of the 
orchestra’s finest instruments, in¬ 
cluding the famous Wagner tubas, 
had been cjuietly removed three 
weeks before and hidden away near 
Kulmbarh, 240 miles south-west ot 
Berlin—in the path of the ad\ anting 
Americans 

The second part of Speer s plan— 
saving the men—was more tompli- 
cated As stxin as the \\'cstern Allies 
were close enough to be reaehed b\ 
an overnight bus trip, all woultl 
leave at once At the \erv last min¬ 
ute, during a regularly arranged 
Loneert, the tonelucfor would .m 
nounee a change in the programme, 
and the Philharmonic would then 
pla\ a certain sdcetion—the musi¬ 
cians' cut Immediatelv atUr tin 
concert tht v would board buses 
waiting in the darkness outside 


In the possession of orchestra 
manager Dr Gerhart von Wester- 
man was the music for the signal 
When It was delivered, he had 
tjuened, “Arc you sure this is what 
the Minister ordered'^’’ There was 
no mistake P'or the Berlin Philhar¬ 
monic’s last toneert, Speer had rc- 
ejuested Wagner’s Gottetdamme- 
tung —“The Twilight of theCJods ’’ 
In his thoice, if von Westerm.in 
had known it, 11\ a clue to the 
Rtithsministei’s final and most am¬ 
bitious projtet Determined to save 
as much of (iermany as he could, 
he had decided that there was onlv 
one wa\ to do it For weeks now, 
jn rfes tionist Albert Speer had been 
tr\ing to find just the right way to 
murdtr AdoF Hitler 


To be continued next month 


.V/g//s of Lift 

On Bsi k of three-wheel motor carnage being opeiated by mieklle-aged 
woman “Don't Hit ()ur Mother' ” M’ 

On iMi front of a hfiokshop “I open Monilay to Saturday at about 
11 or noon, hut occasionally as c.irlv as cj or 10 Hut some days as late as i 
1 (.lost about ^o or 6 0 (.iasionall\ on Saiunlas, I elost at 4 30 or c, 
especially when the worKl seems dreary ’’ — b m 

Sign on the windscreen of a paiked car “This space rcsersed for 
parking tickets ’’ ~ x l* 

In a Dublin biKikshop “There are o\er 8,000 books banned in Eire 
If by charge we ha\e one on tlisplay, please inform us and it will be 
destroyed ’’ — p b j 




SIMPLEX MAKE LOVELY POPLIN FOR SHIRTS 

■ I’l".; Iin rnniHS in 

i' ni 4> *inp Trid 
f 


■ ji'in-■ir £:luidt'■ inJ is iiii-al tm v^orivni shut uvl rln 
'4’*"'' - fi,l' <|i. (l,,tii|r , t, , 1 -. vitj .lli-i tint t..lt-.ri 
'I ' I 'H 11' I', if I ,1 I- t' ir 


t-iir tilt 


nil 



I lit Tr'ifiii> Mill Cult 


ALLWYN A.T.900 260 litres 




























ALLWYN FOR BRILLIANT NEW IDCAS! 
ALLWYN SPRINGCOOL 124 lilrm 
THE ONLY REFRIGERATOR WITH A 
BUILT-IN WATER COOLER 

* The whole inside is free for food- 
the water's stored on topi * No more 
opening the refrigerator every so 
often for a bottle of water I * dust 
touch the button and suddenly, cold, 
cold water I 

Rs. 1,240 (excise duty and local 
taxes, extra) 





WHEN YOU CATER BY THE HUNDRED' 
ALLWYN COOLETTE 180 litres 

( 

REVOLUTIONARY NEW IDEA FOR 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 

* Chills bottles by the hundred 

• Automatic temperature control 
chills bottles to right temperature, 
quicker * 2 types of racks to take 
all bottles, big or small * Also 
available, Allwyn Cooiette 
124 litres 


THE HYBEIUUO MLLWYN 
METAL WORKS LTD. 

Sanatnaoar, Hyderabad 18 













new names for world renowned 
air conditioners 


KELVINATOR 


comes in the new name 

o/ 



LEONARD 


comes in the new name 

of 
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Electronics Limit 


9-A, Gonnaugfht Place, Ne>v Delhi-l 


JWTELE-I92IR 




































It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

Yoi' PROBABLY rccognize many more vtords m reading than you usually use 
in everyday speech or writing Most of those in this list will be familiar 
Tick the ord or phrase you believe is nearest m meaning to the key word ' 
Answers arc on page 12 


(1) haughty (haw' ti)—A indifferent 

B careless C rude D proud 

(2) serpentine (ser' pen tine)—A offen- 
si\t B unlucky C fviisting D re¬ 
sourceful 

('i) cosmos (kor' mos)—A universe B 
theological term C astrological sign 
D complexion 

(4; superlative (su per' la tiv)—A lavish 
B everlasting C surplus D supreme 

(5) demure (dc mur')—A hesitant B 
modest C self-conscious D dainty 

(6) peruse (pc rooz')—A to take advant 
age of B skim through C read care¬ 
fully D plan 

(7) commendable (ko mend' a b’l)—A 
praiseworthy B advisable C tentative 
D satisfactory 

(H) deflect (dc flekt')—A to turn aside 
B damage C imitate D desert 

(‘^) occult (6 knit')— A idolatrous B per¬ 
taining to the supernatural C oriental 
D unorthodox. 

(10) incur (in kcr')—A to refuse to ac¬ 
cept B encroach. C bring upon one¬ 
self D discover. 


(11) irrelevant (ir rdl' e vant)—A sense¬ 
less B sacrilegious C different D in¬ 
applicable 

(12) auspicious (aw spi'shus)—A favour¬ 
able B gullible C convenient D 
doubtful 

(13) atrophy (at' ro fi)—A to win a prize 
B waste aw^ay C harden D grow 

(14) oblique (o bleek')—A complicated 
B hidden C slanting D sarcastic 

(15) derelict (der' c likt)—A improper 
B abandoned C thoughdess D ob¬ 
noxious 

(16) appalling (a pawl' mg)—A awe¬ 
inspiring B enshrouding C saddening 
D dismaying 

(17) dormant (dor' mant)— A inactive 
B pretending C sterile D firm 

(18) confront (kon frunt')—A to hide 
from B meet face to face C stare 
dow'n D compare 

(19) contrite (kon' trite)—A remorseful 
B complaining C joyous O fretful 

(20) vehement (vC i ment)—A carried 
B over-stimulated C forceful D 
reasoned 


(iVtfa turn to /taf ii) 
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omofthe 
biggest Banks 
hithewofld? 


% 




That’s right. But at First National 
City Bank bigness is not important. 
Friendliness is. You’re not just a number to us. 
We know you by your name. And we print it 
on all your cheques. □ There’s a smile in our 
service not just on our faces. No waiting. No 
Tokens. Your cheque is cashed straightawa\'. 


It’s the kind of promptness you expect 
from an international bank. "< Yes, you are a 
VIP when you have a Savings Account at 
First National City Bank. And your money 
earns handsome interest. Save with Citibank 
... in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 




FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


LmtOS-FNCB >-481 


to 





Avoid leakage, 
seepage, dampness 

in buildings 

and storage tanks 

with 



ACCs 

cement waterproofing 
additive 

Only I kg of Accoproof is lo 
be used with 50 kg of cement 

Being in the form of fine powder. 

Accoproof mixes intimatel> 
with cement in the normal process 
of making mortar and makes it 
impervious to moisture. 

Evpert after-'-dles technical 
service available free on request 



Accoproof IS readily asailable from 

I Hh CEMENT MARKETING COMP\NY OF INDIA IlD 
and Its Distributors 

THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 
The Cement Marketing Company of India Limited 

II 
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It Pays to Increase 
Your VNford Power 

Answers to the quiz on page 9 


(1) haughty—D Disdainfully proud, arro¬ 
gant, scornful of others, as, a ba.ighty 
bearing French baut, “high ” 

(2) serpentine —C Twisting, winding, 

sinuous, as, a serpentine path Latin 
serpens, “snake, serpent ” 

(3) cosmos—A The universe as a har¬ 
monious whole, as, man’s lowly place 
in the eosmos Greek hosmos, “order, 
world “ 

(4) superlative—D Supreme, of the 

highest degree, superior, as, superlative 
judgement Latin superlativus, from super- 
latus, “excessive ” 

(5) demure— B Modest or sedate, shy, 
aHectedlv retiring, as, a demure young 
woman Middle Lngiish 

(6j peruse—C To read carefully or atten¬ 
tively, studv, as, to peruse a document 
Middle English perusen 

(7) commendable —A VC orthy of praise 
or favourable mention, as, a commend¬ 
able performance Latin commtndan, “to 
entrust with ” 

(8j deflect —A To turn aside or bend, 
change the direction of, as, to deflect a 
blow Latin defltctere 

(9) occult—B Pertaining to the super¬ 
natural, mysterious beyond ordinary 
understanding, as, ocadt power l^tin 
occultus, “concealed ” 

(10) incur -C 1 o bring um^n oneself, usu¬ 
ally with unpleasant con'tqucnccs, be¬ 
come InHe to or for, as, to incur a debt 
Latin tncitrrere, “to run into ” 


(11) irrelevant—D Inapplicable, not per¬ 
tinent, inappropriate, as, an irrelevant 
statement Latin in-, “not,” and relevare, 
“to lighten ” 

(12) auspicious—A Favourable, propi¬ 
tious , attended by a good omen or sign, 
as, an auspicious beginning Latin aus- 
picium, “divination or augury based on 
observation of birds ” 

(13) atrophy—B To waste away, wither 
“Without exercise, muscles tend to 
atrophy ” Greek atropbia, “wasting away ” 

(14) oblique—C Slanting, as, an oblique 
angle Also, figuratively, not straight¬ 
forward , indirect, devious, underhanded, 
as, an oblique remark Latin obliquus, 
“slanting, sideways ” 

(15) derelict—B Abandoned, neglected, 
also, negligent, careless, as, to be derelict 
in one’s duty Latin derelictus, from 
derelinquere, “to forsake ” 

(16) appalling—D Dismaying, shocking, 
arousing horror, as, an appalling disaster 
Old French apalir, “to grow pale ” 

(17) dormant—\ Inactive, quiet, sleep¬ 
ing, as, a dormant talent Latin dormire, 
“to sleep ” 

(18) confront—B To meet face to face, 
lace boldlv or defiantly, as, to confront a 
problem l.atin lon-, “together,” and 
frons, “forehead " 

contrite- V Remorseful, penit.nt, 
humbly repentant, as, a lon/ri/t ipt'logv 
Latin contritus, from umtertre, “to gr nd, 
bruise ” 

(20) vehement—C Forceful, passionate, 
intense, as, a vehement speech I-atii ve- 
hemens, “violent ” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

26-14 correct excellent 

18-16 correct good 

15-13 correct fair 
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How to make a trip 
to Europe- 
the ea^way. 







Some people have to 
be in Europe fast 

Others have plenty of time and 
want to make mdn> stopovers along 
the wav - for business ami pleasure 


Whatever vour needs, next time 
vou're travelling to Europe, (ly with 
the world's most experieiKcd air¬ 
line It's a great convenience 
Here’s why it makes sense 


Pan Am leaves lor Europe from 
both ( alcutta and New Delhi Pan 
Am has vve^tbound flights to manv 
ol the major cities m F.urope And 
Pan Am can write vour ticket to anv 
European destination When \ou 
fl> to 1 urope with Pan Am vou 
don't have to change planes You le 
at your destination in a matter of 
hours 


Westbound travellers with time to 
spare can squee/e in many extra 
cities at no exit a fare, when they fly 
with Pan Am 

On a Pan Am ticket to London, for 
example, you can slop ofT in places 
like Karachi, Beirut, Istanbul, 
Vienna, Munich and Frankfurt 


without adding to the price of >our 
round-trip ticket 

Keep in mind that a Pan Am Jet 
Economv ticket Round the World 
from Calcutta actually costs only 
Rs 29 more than a return first-class 
to London On a Round the World 
ticket vtm get to see the USA — 
20 cities border to border, by 
domestic airline, at no extra fare 
And Hawaii bv Pan Am on your 
wav home 

Every vvheie vou go m the USA, 
Pan Am has bargains waiting—on 
hotels, ground travel, sightseeing 

Ml along the wav vou'll bask 
in splendid service, rave about 
the cuisine- bv Maxim's of Pans, 
and best of all vou'll have a good 
feeling knowing you've chosen the 
very best 

Call your Pan Am Tiavel Agent 
Or call Pan Am We have offices at 
Calcutta. New Delhi, Bombay and 
Madras 

Worlds most experienced airline 

I list oil lh« I* icifiv. 
hirst m I atm Amcru 


hiist on the Atlaniii. 
Fust Round the WorliJ 





with a eup of fresh^ full-hodied 

Brooke Bond Coffee! 

h\erywherL‘ e\er\ time in e\cr\ cant do without it' Wh\ It's got 
fiiendl> Lircle Brooke Bond Collce afresh full-bodied flavour that's why' 
generates tun brings people together So reach tor Brooke Bond Coffee 
\ oung moderns swear b\ it' Parents It has set the standard 


SFNSONS2 BBC I7E: 




Tinopal 

whitfin*^ 

best of ail 


Just add a little Tmopal in the 
final iinse and see' What 
brilliant whiteness for all your 
white clothes Shuts, sans, 
towels, sheets, everything — 
extra white' 

And how much does this 
extra whiteness cost you ’ 

Not even a paisa per garment' 
A 1 teaspoonful whitens a 
bucketful of clothes 

Always use Tinopal, the 
scientific whitener' It’s 
absolutely harmless for fabrics 






Now in loaloil 
aluminium foil pachnt, too 

A Parket whitens a bucketful 
of clothes So easy to use — 
no wastage, no fuss at all with 
this Packet-for-a-Bucket' 


131 r ' “ ‘I"" J S a B,sI, Sw.t..,l .nl 

-1 Suhnd G.irv Limited PO Box 965 Bombay 1 8R 
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A NEW KIND OF 
OAR TYRE 




SUPER CUSHION 

WITH THE ROUND SHOULDER 

BETTER 8 WAYS 



i 


11 1 ' 

Round shoulder 
for maximum 
safety 



Pre-shaped 
for the road 



Extra tread on 
the shoulder for 
better cornering 




Exclusive 3T cord 
body construction 
for 

greater strength 


1 ! 

G8 ^ 




More rubber on 
the road tor 
positive grip, 
better brak.ng 



Round shoulder 
for smoottier, 
safer driving 



G8 ^ 

Round shoulder 
for positive car 
control 



Improved tread 
design stronger 
body for greater 
mileage— 
more retreads 


Goodyear G8 is a totally new kind of tyre —with a revolutionary design feature, the 
round shoulder, for safer cornering, easier steering, comfortable driving Built with 
exclusive 3T cord—pound for pound stronger than steel —the G8 is the strongest, 
longest wearing tyre you can buy On the super Highways of America, the road 
systems in Britain, Europe, Australia, the G8 has proved its amazing performance 
and its exceptional driving safety 

good/^ear 


THE WORLDS LARGEST TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY—IN INDIA SiNCE 1922 
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^^Look Dad, I brought 

Parry's Sweets from school, specially for you” 


('lever little chap He has discovered tht best wav to sotttn the cflcct of 
his school report But whatever the reison, voung and old find the delicious 
wholesome goodness of Pariv’s hweets irre-istible Buy them loose 
or in beautiful printed, fanev tins Mure tlv m hnjov them 


I ifc IS more fun with Parrv’s Sweets 



tin h V t 

ftf '■Ufuihn 
KK'ti/f 


HAVE YOU THIEO, LACTO BON SONS • MILK TOFFEE 
GINGER CAPS • LEMON BARI EY COCONUTS 


PARRYS CONFECTIONERY LIMITED MADRAS 




Personal 

Qimpses 

Pobi Robert Frost once wrote to a 
friend “1 am so weary ot cutting back 
the asparagus bed of mv faults 

—St If t ltd LtUf of Rubt^t It 
rilitid l)\ 1 I 'tiu( 1 li(<ni|' 

Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson gives a clue to his technique of 
government in his explanation of how 
tlie Labour Parly is like an oKl stage¬ 
coach “If you rattle along at a great 
speeil, everybody inside is either too 
exhilarated or too seasick to cause any 
tioublc But if \ou stop, tvervboiL gels 
out and argues about where to go 

lie Xt —I <r [i( Smith 

Harold WiImiti The luthtnlit Portrmt 
(HoiMir &. StouKhtim London) 

Asi'Fi) II his mother, Helen Haves, 
ever offeied him advice abtvui acting, 
him star fames MacArthur replied, 
“No The only time she discusses mv 
work IS when she accompanie's me t > 
one of my films Then she usuallv says, 
‘I guess you \e learnt from that one, 

haven’t you ^ — I ton ird I \iins 

Visiting London during austere war¬ 
time days, I was surpiistd to find 
pheasant on the Savoy Hotel menu 
The bird was served complete, decor¬ 
ated with feathers P seemed that il I 
)usi touche el it with a foik it vvoultl cry 


out in pain. The next day I dined 
again at the Savoy—with acior Mike 
O’Shea and his wife, Virginia Mayo 
Mike ordered pheasant, and I waited 
for his reaction He was equal to the 
shock 

“Bring me some liniment,’’ he told 
the waiter, “and I’ll have this bird 
flying again in 15 minutes ” 

Roiiiild Rtn^'in 
Whtrt \ tht He\t of Mtf 

American comedienne Carol Burnett’s 
raincoat caught in a taxi door as she 
was getting out The cab started up 
slowly and she ran along with it to 
prevent being dragged Bystanders 
recognized Carol and thought it was 
some sort ot stunt One man, however, 
realizing the trouble, hailed the cab 
The drivei got out anil, seeing Carol, 
asked if she was all right “Yes,” she 
said “But how much moie ilo I owe 
vou?” —c I 

Till: famous mathematician Norbtrl 
Wiener was lunching with a professor 
and chuckled over a classroom inci¬ 
dent “An amazing thing happened,” 
Wiener said “I went to my class today 
prepared to teach Boll/mann’s H-thco- 
rem, and I had prepared two prestnta- 
lions I went through the first proof, 
but I could see that less than hall the 
students understood me Thereteirc, 1 
turned back to the board and presented 
the alternilive proof, based on Lhreri- 
fest’s method Half the class still ap¬ 
peared baffled I was determined to 
make this point clear, so 1 thought up 
a dirt ere nt proof on the spot When 
I finished writing it on the board, 
T turned to the class Anil then a 
wonderful thing happened ^ I under¬ 
stood It —R t 1 




PROCTER & GAMBLE 

SERVES THE NEEDS OF 
CONSUMERS AROUND THE WORLD 

Procter & Gamble contributes to improving the daily lives 
of millions of people throughout the world with 


Synthetic Detergents 
Soaps 

Cleaners and Scourers 


Dentifrices 
Shampoos 
Food Products 
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FAiRY 
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uOV Camay 



IVORY fioyal 

Drone. 


Spw pas| 


all VktII kiiimii thioiighoiii the I ar last mLkulini! 
India Pakistan, Ihailind (. ivinn and Burma 












CHECKS 
TO SUIT YOU 

Bombay Dyeing's woven check 

‘Terene'/cotton 

Quality—the best 

Tevture—exclusive 

Uncrushable 

Impeccable' 


BOMBAY 

DYEING 
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Cfcotee of millions.. 
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Fans 


USHA Fans have made 
a great name in India and 
abroad Their superb quality, 
brilliant performance, 
streamlined design and 
precision engineering 
have made them pouplar 
among the people of forty 
countries around the world 
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niK REAOER’JS IRCiEWT GREA". 
ENCYCEOPAEDIC DIC’TIONAR"^ 

A revolutionary, three-volume work of referenc 





"A most impressive work which fills a 
very real and widespread need." 

raOFESSOR SIR BERNARD LOVELU O.B.E., F.R.S. 

Dlrsetor of tho Nufflold 

Radio-Astronomy Lsborstoriss st Jodrsll Bank 







rwo 

WORKS OF REFEiEMCE 
IN ONE: 

me READER'S DIGEST 


iYCLOl 

m.\ 

'■ produced in collaboration with 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

How?. .. What?... When ?... Why?... 

There is almost no end to the kind of questions that 
lag an active mind. 

For the answers, most people have hitherto looked 
o one or other of two essential works ot reference 
f the question centred on the menmng ot a word, 
he answer would have been sought in the pages of a 
Dictiona’^y If more detailed information w is needed, 
he place to find it would have been an Encye'o- 
3aedia For example a Dictionary might define the 
ivord Combustion, but, if you wanted to know how 
he Internal Comlmstion Engine worked, >ou would 
leed, not a dictionary, but an encyclopaedia 

This new master-work combines 
‘unctions of both 

Now, at last, the answers to two different types of 
:|uestion are to be found n the.pagcs of a single 
Tiaster-work The Reader's Digest GREAT EN- 
TYCLOPAEDIC DIO lONARY-a work that is 
both encyclopaedia and dictionary, and which is at 
he same time a uniquely comprehensive lexicon, 
ncorporating no fewer than twenty-nine specialised 
Jictionai les, whose subject-mattei ranges from 
■ingling to Zoology 



*3Ws».jaE.v 

Bridges the Gap 

Ilk is a work that budges the gap that h s 
iilhoito existed between dictionary on the one 
land and eneselopaedia on the other This 
esoliitionars woi k combines the best features 
if both with the bresitv and eonciseness of a 
irst-class dictionary it eosers a range of sub- 
ects that is truly encvclopacdic E\en if you 
ilreadv own a conventional dictionars or cn- 
sclopacdia this entireh new kind of work is 
me that sou simpls must sec 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
DIGEST READERS ONLY 

Al d reader ol the Digest you can become the owner 
of this superb two in-one workof reference on unique 
Digest terms 

Rs 24.00 less than published price— 

instead of Rs 92 00 you pay onlv 
Rs 68 00—a saving of over 25",,' 

Only Rs 24 00 down—plus two easy 
monthly instalments of Rs 24 00 each 




Ibriilii^'^ti 1 Volume 3 glv«s ybtf 
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WORO-POW6R 

EaUALTO 

ANY SITUATION— 

with 29 specialist dictionaries 
which cover all these subjects 


THE ARTS 1 Classical and Contamporary 
Architecture 2 Literature Styles Forms and 
Terms 3 Music 4 Paintino and Sculpture 
including the Graphic Arts 6 Theatre including 
Drama Opera Ballet Circus Music Hall and 
Vanety 

GOVERNMENTS English Civics and Govern¬ 
ment 7 English and Scots Law 

LANGUAGE 8 Foreign Phrases frequently 
occurring in English Literature and Conversation 
9 Ganaral and Forcaa Slang 10 Idioms and 
Picturssqua Phrases A Miscellany of Traditional 
Express ons and Allusions 11 Language of Food 
Foreign Phrases used in the Dining Room and 
K tchen 12 Proverbs A Traditional Miscellany 
13 Rhyming Slang 14 Underworld Slang 
including the Language of Tramps 

NAMES 16 Christfan or Given Names and their 
mennmgs 16 Nicknames and the r meanings 
17 Surnames and their mean ngs 

MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGIONS 18 Classical 
Myths and Legends 19 Religions 

THE SCIENCES 20 Archaeology Sites Arte 
facts and Cultures 21 Astronomy ir eluding 
Space Research 22 Biology (Botany and Zoo 
logy) The Science of Lving Things 23 Chemistry 
and Physics 24 Cinema Talavision and Radio 
25 Geography The Earth s Surface 26 Medicine 
Anatomical and Medical Terms 27 Physical 
Anthropology The Science of Man 

SPORT 28 Fiehifia Techniques and Lore 
29 Sporta and Gamas including the Olympic 
Sports 
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Ist-Vl*. * <'-^AsaBP»SW» 

« Simply write your name and address on the reply pa 
^ Discount Order Card bound into this magazine and pc 
It without delay to our agents International Bo< 
^ House Private Ltd 9 Ash Lane Fort BOMBAY 
b ^ set of the Encyclopaedic Dictionary will then be se 
* to you direct from the publishers in London You nei 
^ only pay for it after it is delivered 

SEND NO MOMPV ivirMA# 
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No woman has ever assumed such responsibility 
as now rests on the Prime Minister's slender shoulders 


■v o YOU remember how fasci- 
% I nated you were when you 
first read the story of Jeanne 
d’Arc and how your ambition was 
to be something like her.?” wrote 
Jawaharlal Nehru from prison to 
his daughter on her 13th birthday in 
1930. “In India today we are mak¬ 
ing history, and you and 1 are 
fortunate to see this happening 
before our eyes. I cannot say what 
part will fall to our lot, but whatever 
it may be, let us remember that we 
can do nothing that may bring dis¬ 
credit on our cause or dishonour to 
our people. Good-bye, little one, and 
may you grow up a brave soldier in 
Inaia’s service.” 

The father’s wish seemed fittingly 
fulfilled last January 19. Into the 


central hall of Parliament House— 
where Nehru himself had guided 
India’s fate for 17 years—^glided a 
hauntingly attractive woman, her 
black hair .streaked with grey, her 
eyes moist and mellow. On her 
brown shawl she wore a rosebud, 
just as Nehru had always worn one 
as his talisman of grace and hope. 
Indira, only daughter of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, took her seat and waited for 
the parliamdntary members of the 
ruling Congress Party to elect a 
prime minister to replace Lai Baha¬ 
dur Shastri. 

The results: 355 votes for Indira 
Gandhi and 169 for her only rival. 
Indira walked ouickly to the podi¬ 
um, spoke briefly. “As I stand be¬ 
fore you,” she said, “my thoughts 
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go back to the great leaders: Mahat- the throng when the new Prime 
ma Gandhi, at whose feet I grew up; Minister appeared. 

Panditji, my father; and Lai Baha- Thus India had proved for the 
dur Shastri. These leaders have second time in less than two years 
shown the way, and I want to go that it could lose a leader and not 
along the same path.” lose its head. For all its problems. 

Even as Indira spoke, a crowd India has managed to maintain a 
milled outside the Parliament build- true working democracy. As such, it 
ing. As the first members came out, stands as a remarkable example in 
someone shouted, “Is it a boy or a the eyes of the world and as a clear 
girl?” “A girl,” came back the an- alternative in Asia to China’s 
swer, and up went the cheers. “In- communism, 
dira (jandhi zindabadl” chanted Public Life. Probably no woman 
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in history has ever assumed such 
responsibility as 48-ycar-old Indira ’ 
Gandhi. “My public life,” she de- 
dares, “began when I was three.” 
Her mother was a Congress Party 
leader in Indira’s native city, Alla¬ 
habad. Father was heir apparent to 
Mahatma Gandhi, leader of the in¬ 
dependence movement. Grandfatlier 
was a wealthy lawyer and an early 
member of the Congress movement. 
The Nehrus’ mansion was a centre 
for illegal Congress Party gather¬ 
ings. British reprisals were harsh, 
and often Indira watched one or both 
of her parents or her grandfather 
being marched off to prison. 

It made for a lonely child¬ 
hood. “1 have no recollection 
\ of playing with other chil- 
dren,” she recalls. “My 
'' favourite occupa':ion was to 

stand on a table with the ser¬ 
vants gathered round and deliver 
thunderous political speeches.” 

In those years, Indira’s education 
came mainly in letters from her im¬ 
prisoned father. Ranging over the 
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scope of world history, he tried to 
impress upon his daughter the ne- 
cessity for selflessness in the service 
of freedom. Today the collected let¬ 
ters are read in schools, have made 
Indira a heroine of the revolution to 
young people. 

In 1936 Indira went to England, 
studied history at Oxford and fell 
under the influence of Krishna 
Menon, then an agitator in the India 
League’s drive for independence. 
On her return home in 1941, she 
plunged into the increasingly bloody 
battle for independence. Showing 
some independence of her own, she 
defled her father and married a Par- 
see lawyer named Feroze Gandhi. 
Within a few months Feroze and 
his bride were in prison on charges 
of subversion. 

Indira spent 13 months of impris¬ 
onment teaching illiterate women 
to read. Free again, she and her hus¬ 
band settled in Allahabad and had 
two boys, Rajiv and Sanjay (now 21 
and 19, they are both studying en¬ 
gineering in Britain). With the end 
of the war came increased rumblings 
of independence, and the appoint¬ 
ment of Nehru as acting prime 
minister. 

Nehru’s wife had died in 1936, 
and he now summoned his beloved 
Indu to come to the capital as 
his official hostess. Over her hus¬ 
band’s strong objections, Indira took 
the boys and set out on a trip that 
was to lead her to the highest coun¬ 
cils of government. 

Indira ran the prime minister’s 


rambling mansion with impeccable 
efficiency. Soon Nehru began giving 
his daughter minor political duties 
and taking her along on his frequent 
trips abroad where she met most of 
the world’s important rulers. By 
1955 she was such a prominent 
figure on the political scene that 
friends persuaded her to accept an 
appointment to the Congress Party’s 
powerful 21-member working com¬ 
mittee, deciding on all major can¬ 
didates and policies. Indira travelled 
to every corner of the country, going 
to villages that had never before 
been visited by outsiders, much less 
by someone as important as Nehru’s 
daughter. She organized charities, 
championed social-welfare causes— 
and became India’s second most 
widely known person. It was only 
natural that in 1939 party officials 
asked her to take what amounted to 
the country’s second most important 
political post: president of the Con¬ 
gress Party.’ 

Indira promptly weeded out in¬ 
effectual party functionaries, pro¬ 
moted capable young workers. Her 
one year as party boss established 
her reputation as an effective ad¬ 
ministrator. Though she continued 
to be the party’s ace campaigner, she 
went back to devoting most of her 
time to what she considered her 
most important job—helping and 
taking care of her father. 

The world got the first hint of just 
how important that job had become 
one January night in 1964. On that 
evening, after finishing a speech. 
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Nehru collapsed. As he lay ill, In¬ 
dira helped him on all decisions, and 
probably made many herself. 

When death came to Nehru in 
May 1964, Indira, seeking to keep 
her mind off events, decided to study 
anthropology. But Lai Bahadur 
Shastri wanted her to be in his 
government. When she protested 
that she wished to remain out of the 
limelight, Shastri insisted. She be¬ 
came minister of information and 
broadcasting. 

Formidable Tasks. As Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Gandhi must now 
deal with a set of problems as big 
and complex as her country. The 
most pressing is food; the worst 
drought of this century has deci¬ 
mated grain harvests. And at the 
present birthrate, there will be 1,000 
million people to feed by the year 
2000. 

In the mid-i95o’s, Indira often re¬ 
turned from trips behind the Iron or 
Bamb(X> Curtain, bubbling about 
the beauties of communism, but she 
turned out to be a tough, uncom¬ 
promising anti-communist when she 
ran up against subversion in her 
own country. 

Communists had been in power 
in Kerala for 27 months when In¬ 
dira arrived for a visit in 1959. 
She was horrified. “Everything the 
communists arc doing is wrong,” 
she cried. Back in New Delhi, she 
forced the government to oust 
Kerala’s rulers and place the state 
under federal supervision. 


Indira is likely to frame her poli¬ 
cies today to fit the thoughts of the. 
three men she seems to trust most. 
They are Food Minister Chidam¬ 
baram Subramaniam, Defence Min¬ 
ister Y. B. Chavan and Minister of 
Planning Asoka Mehta. Like her, 
they are all socialists, but in 18 years 
of experience they have seen that 
socialism is not always a cure, and 
is sometimes a curse, for India’s 
problems. 

By inclination, Indira prefers pub¬ 
lic ownership of industry, but Asoka 
Mehta is fully aware that govern¬ 
ment-owned factories have proved 
far less efficient than private enter¬ 
prise. Indira is apt to be wary of 
foreign investment, but Subrama¬ 
niam realizes India’s desperate need 
for development capital. Chavan is 
known to favour a foreign policy 
that will enable India to receive aid 
from both the United States and 
Russia. 

Indira Gandhi has the same hope. 
She says, “I don’t see the world as 
divided into right and left. I think 
most of us are in the centre. In a 
country like India, where the basic 
problem is one of poverty and of 
trying to convince the average man 
that you are on his side, you have to 
be more or less in the centre and try 
to keep as many people with you 
as possible.” 

Not a startling philosophy, but 
not a bad one for a contemporary 
political leader who wants to'make 
some progress. 


Condensed from Time 



The Secret 

of Keeping Your Teeth 

Your gums are at the root 
of many a dental problem 


By Don Murray 


’ I ^ HE COMMON idea is that, with 
I growing up, maturing and 

^ growing older, a gradual loss 

of teeth is inevitable. This just isn’t 
true. 

You should be able to smile with 
your own teeth all your life if you 
start proper care soon enough. The 
snag is that most people think 
they’re doing everything necessary 
if tnt y keep their teeth well-brushed 
and free of cavities. But that’s only 
part of it. The fact is that most teetn 
are lost not to decay but to perio¬ 
dontal disease, or pyorrhoea, the 
slow but progressive and permanent 
destruction of the gums and eventu¬ 
ally of the bone supporting the 
teeth. 

According to the World Health 
Organization, “Periodontal disease 
is one of the most widespread dis¬ 
eases of mankind. No area of the 
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world is free from it. And in most 
areas it has a high prevalence, a^ect- 
ing in some degree half the child 
population and almost the entire 
adult population.” 

And this despite the fact that 
periodontal disease is one of the few 
common conditions caused by fac¬ 
tors that are accessible, controllable 
and correctable. 

It is a spectacular engineering 
system that holds our teeth in place. 
Teeth must be able to cut, tear, 
crush, grind and shred an enormous 
variety of ioods. To do the job with¬ 
out damage, they must be firm but 
able to “give” enough to withstand 
shock. The roots fit snugly into 
sockets in the jawbone, but they 
are not cemented in. Instead, they 
are cushioned by a thin layer of 
periodontal membrane and an¬ 
chored by thousands of tiny fibres 
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which pass from the jawbone right 
through the cushioning membrane 
to the roots. The gums cover and 
protect this intricate structure, and 
hold the teeth in place. 

The gums must fit the teeth tight¬ 
ly so that food and other alien 
substances aren’t jammed between 
them and into the roots of the teeth. 
The gums also provide a means for 
blood to carry oxygen and nourish¬ 
ment to this vital area. 

Healthy gums are firm to the 
touch and pale-pink in colour. 
When inflammation, or gingivitis, 
is present, gums become red and 
swollen, and detach from the 
teeth. If they bleed when you clean 
your teeth, gum tissue has been 
irritated and the area becomes con¬ 
gested with blood, which is unable 
to do its lifegiving, disease-fighting 
job. As the gums pull back from this 
irritation, they allow more food par¬ 
ticles and bacteria to lodge in 
pockets thus formed. 

The almost inevitable result of 
untreated gingivitis is pyorrhoea. As 
waste material collects, a cement¬ 
like substance called tartar (which 
cannot be removed by brushing) also 
builds up. 

As inflammation spreads, first 
the gum tissue, then the periodon¬ 
tal membrane is eaten away, and 
eventually the roots and the bone 
structure supporting the teeth are 
severely damaged by infection. The 
teeth are loosened, then lost. 

One professor of dentistry notes 
that the first sign of gum disease 
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occurs in late childhood or adoles¬ 
cence, when there is only a slight 
inflammation of the gums. *‘There 
is usually no pain,” he explains, 
“and many people don’t know they 
have the disease until it has become 
so advanced that it is difficult to 
treat.” 

A recent paper delivered to an 
ask)ciation of dentists indicated that 
“besides destroying gum tissue, the 
bacteria and toxins from gum in¬ 
fection may be absorbed into the 
bloodstream and even the gastro¬ 
intestinal tract, where they are 
thought to be a significant contribu¬ 
ting factor in a variety of disorders.” 

What can you do to preserve 
healthy gums.^ 

• Most important: Go to the den¬ 
tist regularly—at least twice a year. 
Ask^ him to examine your gums as 
well as your teeth, and co-operate 
with him in a routine to prevent 
disease from attacl{ing your gums. 

Ask your dentist to show you how 
to brush your teeth and gums prop¬ 
erly. It is important to clean between 
the teeth, and to massage the gums 
between the teeth. (Some tooth¬ 
brushes have a rubber tip on the 
handle for this latter purpose.) One 
study showed that proper brushing 
resulted in a 6-6-per-cent reduction 
in gingivitis, while brushing plus 
between-the-teeth cleaning resulted 
in a 26-3-per-cent decrease in perio¬ 
dontal disease. 

• Get tartar removed regularly. 
If your gums are swollen, inflamed, 
or bleed easily, they are not healthy. 
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No matter how correctly you brush 
your teeth, for example, some tartar 
will form below the gum line. If 
not removed regularly, all the way 
to the bottom of the crevice, it is 
potentially as dangerous as a splin¬ 
ter left to fester in a finger. Your 
own dentist will spot this hidden 
tartar before it has caused the gums 
to swell and bleed. The longer you 
wait, the more complicated will be 
the work needed to restore healthy 
gums, and the less chance there will 
be of a permanent cure. 

• Correct immediately any other 
conditions causing gum trouble. 

For some people, gum trouble 
may be caused by ill-fitting dental 
plates, or by gaps where teeth are 
missing and should be replaced. 
Others may need treatment to cor¬ 
rect their bite, which may be break¬ 
ing down gum tissue through undue 
pressure. Some may need surgery 
—a slight trimming or cutting back 
of the gum line to prevent future 
bacteria pockets from forming. The 


shape of the mouth or jawline, the 
position of the teeth, abnormal 
chewing habits, or physical ailments 
—thyroid deficiency or diabetes, for 
example—make some people es¬ 
pecially vulnerable to periodontal 
disease. 

There is also a relationship be¬ 
tween nutrition and gum disease. A 
simple change of diet—to provide 
more of certain vitamins, minerals 
or proteins, and more fibrous foods 
which have to be chewed well—^may 
make you less vulnerable. 

“Neglect is the principal cause of 
gingival and periodontal disease,'* 
says a specialist in dentistry. “Neg¬ 
lect of the healthy mouth, which 
permits disease to occur. Neglect of 
early disease, which permits it to 
destroy the tooth-supporting tissues. 
And neglect of the treated mouth, 
which permits disease to recur.’’ 

The moral is clear: by taking 
proper care of your gums as well as 
your teeth, you should be able to 
keep your teeth as long as you live. 


Cracked Records 

Ninete£n-year-old Jim Bakich set some kind of record by revolving in 
a Ferris wheel for 337^ hours. He had a phone in his gondola, and he 
was asked if he received many calls. “Just from the crackpots," he said. 

—Herb Caen 

Contenders in California, some years ago, broke the 172-hour see-saw 
record and then, .still in action, learned that the world record was really 
200 hours. So they decided to see-saw on and pass the 200 mark, k was 
lucky they foimd out. “Otherwise," as a bystander observed, “theyM have 
stopped too soon and it would all have been a waste of time." —H.C.R. 


These simple exercises show you how your thought 
processes work—and help them to function more efficiently 
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By Richard Samson 

f/ % ECENT experiments indicate 
I 4 applied intelligence, as 

A V .measured by l.Q. tests, can 
be dramatically increased by mental 
exercise. After doing exercises such 
as those pictured here for one school 
year, students in California scored 
an average of iO'5 points higher in 
l.Q. tests. Some gained as many as 
32 points. 

The experiments aim at reinforc¬ 
ing and bringing to the surface of 


consciousness the natural thought 
patterns that most of us use more 01 
less intuitively. The accompanying 
exercises show the types of thoughts 
you think when you solve problems. 
The object is to notice the methods 
you use in arriving at answers: by 
looking at how you analyse, you can 
see how to analyse better, and so 
raise your mind to a new level of 
awareness. Try it. The answers are 
on page 38. 


1. Which figure (a, b or c) 
belongs with the two at left? 



2. Which drawing (a, b or c) 
goes In the blank space? 



3^ 





TEN TESTS TO STRETCH YOUR MIND 


3. Match each use of the word football 
with the corresponding meaning. 


A. “1 enjoy football more than cricket” 

B. "John got a new football for Christmas.” 



4. Which drawing (a, b, c 
or d) is the opposite of 
the first drawing? 



6. Pick the combination 
(a, b or c) which goes in 
the blank space of this 
sequence. 

121212ABABAB1212 BAB 

ABC 
12ABC 12ABA ABABA 


5. Which drawing (a, b, c or d) Is of 
the same plant as the first? 



7. Which drawing (a, b or c) belongs 





8. What do 


1 

the lines 
represent? 

h 

1_ 

Lil 

Can you make 
an object pop 
into view? 


9. White squares eat more than 
white circles. Black squares eat 
more than white squares. Black 
squares eat less than black 
circles. Which makes the 
most economical pet? 


© 



Felix 

Pongo 



Whisky 

Rover 


10. Albert is heavier than Bob by a 
certain amount. Carl is heavier 
than David by the same amount 
plus 10 lb. Albert is 10 lb. 
heavier than Carl. If 
Albert weighs 12 stone 12 lb. 
and David weighs 9 stone 4 ib. 
what is the weight of Bob? 
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1 =sB It is a white square, like the 
two at left. This type of exercise de¬ 
velops the ability to classify, to put 
things in the same group because they 
have certain qualities in common— 
here, shape and colour. 

2 bbB This type of exercise de¬ 
velops the ability to make analogies. 
The relation between hat and head is 
similar to that between glove and 
hand: something is covered in each 
case. The two “sides'’ of an analogy 
are often quite different, and to see 
what is common you must think ab- 
stracdy. With analogies, you peer into 
two worlds at once, abstracting a 
general truth. 

3 =s A A, B B Words, basic tools of 
reason, mean different things at differ¬ 
ent times. Just as football may mean 
the ball or the game, the word foot 
may mean someming on the end of a 
leg, a distance, the end qf a bed. By 
increasing your awareness of the multi¬ 
ple meanings of any word, you become 
more precise and more flexible in your 
thinking. 

4 — A The door and the mouth are 
opposite in openness (closed-open). 
This is an exercise in abstracting 
qualities from things. The door has 
many qualities: it is rectangular, up¬ 
right, closed, hinged. The mouth has 
many qualities: it is pliable, living, 
open. As you practise abstracting 
qualities from things, you become 
aware of new aspects of tne world. 

5— O The leaves are bifurcate— 
pairs of leaves alternate up the stem at 
right angles. This type of exercise 
3S 
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helps you to analyse structures, to see 
how parts make up the whole. 

6— B The series 121212ABABAB 
repeats itself. This exercise helps to 
develop the ability to analyse opera¬ 
tions, to see how sequences are made 
up of successive stages. As you improve 
this skill you become better at con- 
troUing or understanding events. 

7 =B All three provide transporta¬ 
tion on water. This is another exercise 
in classifying—to show you new ways 
to group things in your mind. 

8 The lines represent the word the 
upside down. This is an exercise in 
transforming raw sensations—light 
waves, lines—or experiences into 
things. By increasing this ability, you 
learn to perceive in fresh ways. 

9—Felix This exercise develops 
the ability to compare, induce and de¬ 
duce. The three statements lead to the 
induction that blacks eat more than 
whites. Since white squares eat more 
than white circles, Felix eats least. 

10=10 stone 10 lb. To get the 
right answer, start by classifying all the 
information given, listing with paper 
and pencil what you know about each 
person. Albert at 12 stone 12 lb. is 10 
lb. heavier than Carl. Therefore Carl 
weighs 12 stone 2 lb. ilie difference 
between Carl and David is 2 stone 12 
lb.—12 stone 2 lb. minus 9 stone ^ lb. 
Now we can compute the difference 
between Albert and Bob. The differ¬ 
ence between Carl and David is 10 lb. 
greater than the difference between 
Albert and Bob. Therefore Bob is 2 


stone 2 lb. lighter than Albert—or 10 
stone 10 lb. By increasing your ability 
to classify, you learn how to break com¬ 
plex problems into easy s^ments. You 
organize ideas more efficiently and 
elevate the quality of your thought. 



Among the wonders of 
. nature is the immutable 
pattern by which a 
bird is formed 


O N PINE BOUGH and willow 
I limb, in woven basket and 
ground saucer, hundreds of 
millions of birds’ eggs lie hidden 
across the springtime half of the 
earth. They vary in shape from the 
nearly round egg of the screech owl 
to the pear shape of the plover; in 
size from the ponderous two-pound 
egg of the ostrich in the zoo to the 
three-hundredths-of-an-ounce egg of 
the hummingbird. But all have two 
things in common: they started as a 
gold and crystal cell within the 
female, and they maintained an un¬ 
broken pattern of growth that has 
existed since the beginning of bird 
history. 

This pattern is an amazing se¬ 
quence of events that renders mean¬ 
ingless the question about which 
came first, the chicken or the egg, 
because a newly hatched female has 
already within her body the germs 
of a greater supply of eggs than she 
will lay in her lifetime. 

The real question is: what is an 
egg? In his book, The Avian Egg, 
Dr. Alexis Romanoff brings to¬ 
gether many of the new findings. It 
has been established, for instance, 
that bdth the process and the timing 
of egg formation inside the female 



Moorhen chick breaking 
out of its shell 



By Jean George 


Condensed from Nationai Wildlife 
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arc the same for domestic and wild 
birds. 

An egg starts as a single cell, a 
spark of life. Still in the mother’s 
bcxly, it grows in size and complex¬ 
ity as layers of yolk, albumen, mem¬ 
brane and shell form around it. But 
it remains a single cell. It may or 
may not be fertilized by a male 
sperm in the process of its forma¬ 
tion. If it is, it still must wait until 
it has been laid and incubated by the 
mother before a chick begins to 
form. 

Thousands of closely timed micro¬ 
scopic studies reveal that the first 
coating of yolk is formed around a 
germ cell in the young chick when 
she is at least three months old. 
Moreover, they show that an egg 
yolk is made up of six rings, each 
having a white and a yellow layer, 
laid down to a. strict rhythm deter¬ 
mined by the position of the sun: 
during the day and up until mid¬ 
night the yellow yolk is'formcd; the 
white yolk forms between midnight 
and dawn. 

The final layer, however, requires 


Plover's ej^s 
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a more subtle alarm than the passing 
of nights and days to set it off—it 
needs the presence of a male bird. 
His just being there in a springtime 
tree triggers a hormonal change in 
the now mature female that creates 
the final layer. Most wild birds can¬ 
not lay if there is no mate, but this 
is not true of domestic birds— 
chickens, ducks and pigeons. One 
leghorn hen laid 1,515 eggs in eight 
years, and never saw a rooster. 

When the lustrous yolk sac is 
completed, the egg ruptures from its 
mooring and falls into the oviduct. ^ 
This event is set oil by the court¬ 
ship dances of the male bird. Each 
species has a different expression of 
affection. 

The woodcock, for instance, flies 
high in the air and flutters straight 
towards the earth. The pheasant 
jabs at the ground and fans his tail 
into a heart-shaped shield. The blue 
bird of paradise hangs upside down 
and shakes his iridescent feathers 
into a blue mist. The egret displays 
his plumes and gives his mate a 
present of a stick. 

Then mating takes place and as 
the egg proceeds down the funnel¬ 
like oviduct it encounters a male 
sperm. Immediately after fertiliza¬ 
tion the egg follows a precise time¬ 
table. It stops in the oviduct for 
20 minutes while it gathers albumen 
or white. Like the yolk, the albumen 
is a series of layers. The first is a 
thin covering. The second is dense, 
elastic and tough, a shock absorber 
to protect the spark of life in the 
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OF SPRING AND AN EGG 



Herring gull and epps 


centre during the plunge to the nest 
and the tumbling it gets during 
incubation. 

The egg spirals down through the 
oviduct, and this motion forces the 
third layer of albumen—a light, 
watery fluid—through the denser 
second layer, up against the golden 
yolk. In this waterlike fluid the yolk 
floats. The original tiny cell, which 
scientists call the “blastoderm” (and 
which is the white speck you some¬ 
times sec in a fresh egg), buoys to 
the top. 

The spiralling serves also to twist 
the albumen at either end into the 

m 

visible milky rope that every house¬ 
wife recognizes. These “ropes” later 
break, in the incubation stage, so 
that the mother must rotate the egg 
to keep the yolk in the centre. 


Next on the time-table is the for¬ 
mation of the two white sheets of 
tough membrane found under the 
shell of the breakfast egg. This takes 
an hour and ten minutes. Then the 
egg drops into the shell-secreting 
area of the oviduct and remains 
there for 19 hours while the shell 
accumulates in four porous layers. 
During, the last of these hours, the 
shell is coloured. (There are approx¬ 
imately 9,000 bird species, and most 
have distinctively marked or col¬ 
oured eggs.) 

Eggs arc always laid during day¬ 
light hours, usually between sunrise 
and noon. For ten minutes after it is 
laid, a bird’s egg lies like a shiny 
gem in the nest. The shell is covered 
by a glistening film. 7 ’his film hard¬ 
ens and the ‘egg waits for warmth. 
Air is entering the pores in the shell, 
and a breathing pocket is forming at 
the blunt end. Here, two weeks after 
incubation begins, the chick’s head 
will lie. 

The mother bird will lay more 
eggs—one a day, until she has filled 
her quota iov this nesting. Then the 
eggs in her nest take complete con¬ 
trol of her life, starting her on a pro¬ 
gramme of brooding and turning. 

So delicate is the feeling of the 
mother for the eggs that some birds 
do not start to incubate until the 
right number of eggs lie in the nest. 
A female flicker [golden-winged 
woodpecker], for instance, must 
sense four before she is prompted to 
brood. An ornithologist who re¬ 
moved one egg a day from a flicker’s 
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nest so detained the female that she 
laid 71 before she gave up. 

It is the heat of the mother’s body 
that sets off the explosion of life 
within the egg. As soon as the tem¬ 
perature at the centre of the egg 
reaches 99-5 degrees I'ahrenheit, the 
cell development begins. On and on 
the chain reaction goes until within 
the shell there arc lungs, a heart, 
liver, eyes, all the exquisite organs 
of a living chick. 

Last spring, in order to observe 
this miracle, 1 purchased six quail’s 
eggs and a globe-shaped plastic in¬ 
cubator. 1 placed the eggs in the in¬ 
cubator and turned on a seven-watt 
Christmas-tree bulb. I knew that 
after 12 hours at 99-5 degrees the 
germs of life would be racing round 
the centres of the gold and glasslike 
world and that on the fifth day these 
ijcrms would determine whether 


the embryos were male or female. 

But it was the 23rd, the hatching. 
day, that I waited for. Then, as I 
hovered over the incubator, a crack, 
like the beginning of a minuscule 
earthquake, shattered the side of one 
egg. I lifted the egg and heard a 
voice within—thin, high, fragile. I 
watched as bits of shell were torn 
and knocked away. 

The night passed. The other eggs 
cracked. At dawn, when the sun 
illuminated the yellow-green buds 
of the apple tree and the white cro¬ 
cuses on the lawn, the first tiny bird 
fell out of the shell into spring. It 
rested for several hours while, one 
after the other, its brothers and sis¬ 
ters fought for freedom. Then dry, 
fluffy and bright-eyed, it got up on 
its feet as though in a hurry to keep 
some mystical appointment with t'le 
eternal life it harboured. 



ff 7 nr/ Was That? 

On pui r-i'ASTRY wrapper: “Enough in the packet for four persons or 12 
little tarts.” —^Noel Anthony 

Announckment made over an armament factory’s public-address .system: 
“All volunteers to give blood to the blood bank report to the rifle range at 
two p.m. today.” 

From a Business Wee^ article on the marriage rate and its effect on 
retail sales: “It should be at least a year or two before the bulge appears in 
the marriage figures.” 

“Love seat, pair of watching chairs.” 

—Ailvcrtisenicnt in the Newark, Delaware, Pojt 

Sign in the bathroom of a luxury caravan on display: “The shower 
door has been removed for your viewing pleasure.” 
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A distinguished reporter turns his spotlight on the 
lively, progressive South American country whose 
oil-wealth and enterprise are fostering social reform 


^ By John (i'unthek 

Author of ‘ Inside Africu," "Inside Europe Today," 

"Inside Russia Today," etc. 


V EHEMENCE, gustincss and a 
tendency to violence have al¬ 
ways been characteristic of 
Venezuela. A visitor today encoun¬ 
ters a somewhat rowdy, even trigger- 
happy atmosphere. 

On the first night of Carnival in 
February 1965,1 went to a flamboy¬ 
ant dance in a leading hotel in 



Caracas, the capital. Two tough 
policemen with sub-machine-guns 
searched every man who entered. 
I asked the hotel manager how 
many guns had been taken. His 
answer: 12. 'Fhc guns were checked 
in a routine manner and returned 
to their owners when they left. 

Not too much should be made of 
this. It is. simply a convention in 
Venezuela to carry arms. Fathers 
often give a son his first revolver as 
an eighteenth-birthday present. 

The violence in Venezuela is 
deceptive. I'he longer the visitor 
stays, the more he believes that there 
is no imminent possibility of break¬ 
down or civil war. Venezuela has a 
robust government—thanks largely 
to the legacy of its last president, 
Romulo Betancourt, one of the 
great men of contemporary South 
America. It has a modern political 
structure, a democratically minded 
citizenry passionately concerned 
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with the need for advance. Graft 
and corruption are at a minimum. 

Onward and Upward. Although 
only the sixtb-hrgcst country in 
South America, Venezuela is bigger 
than any European nation except 
Soviet Russia. There arc only 7,194 
miles of paved highway in the 
country. Even so, it is the best high¬ 
way network on the continent. One 
out of every seven families in Cara¬ 
cas has a car, an almost unbelievably 
high figure for South America. 
With its mountain-and-jungle ter¬ 
rain, the country has only 220 miles 
of railway,but it has got 171 airports. 

Venezuela has about 8-5 million 
people today, fewer than the city of 
Tokyo. Hut the annual rate of in¬ 
crease, 3-8 per cent, is almost the 
highest in the world, and the popu¬ 
lation will probably double by 1985. 
About half of all births arc illegiti¬ 
mate. It is said that most children 
are born in November, because 
Carnival takes place in February. 

People ot mixed blood —mestizos 
—comptjse about 65 per cent of the 
total population; another 20 per cent 
arc white, seven per cent South 
American Indian (mostly in the 
jungles) and eight per cent Negro 
(mostly along the coast). Close to a 
million Europeans came to Vene¬ 
zuela after the last war. In addition, 
there are about 17,000 American 
citizens in the country. 

A good many rich families are 
conspicuous, but there is no en¬ 
trenched feudal class. Most of to¬ 
day’s oig fortunes have been made 
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in the last 30 years or so, out of 
industrialization rather than land. 
The richest man in Venezuela, an 
industrialist-philanthropist, started 
his career as an office boy. A deputy 
foreign minister was once a clerk in 
an oil company. 

No More Siesta. Caracas is an 
astonishing capital. Stretched out in 
a long trough at the foot of Mount 
Avila, it seems to be not an inte¬ 
grated city at all, but a series‘of 
separate communities, eccentrically 
linked. Much of the architecture is 
defiantly modern, and what was 
once a sleepy Spanish village has lost 
most of its old touches of white 
plaster and red tile. Large tenements 
called bloques or superhloques rise 
with panels painted orange, sea- 
green, mauve and pink in the 
manner of Le Corbusier. 

Traffic congestion in Caracas is 
spectacular. Because most office 
workers go home for lunch, four 
rush hours occur every day. Acci¬ 
dents are frequent. They amount 
mostly to scraped bumpers—but the 
altercations that follow can be 
SCI ious; drivers have been known to 
pull out pistols and start sh(x>ting. 

A quarter of the people of Caracas 
live in —squatter towns 

perched on the hillsides. A good 
many of the huts and sheds have 
television aerials, protruding from 
roofs made of flattened tin cans, 
packing cases and cardboard held in 
place by chunks of tile. My chauf¬ 
feur, Rudy, took me to visit his own 
ranchito where, in two rexjms, he 
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and his wife, his nine children and 
iwo or three adult relatives live. It 
is a hut made of rough cement 
blocks put together by his own 
hands. The neighbourhocxl is almost 
intolerably squalid, but. Rudy, a 
man of enterprise, has a washing 
machine, a small fridge and tele¬ 
vision. Water comes from a stand¬ 
pipe in a near-by alleyway. 

People work hard in Caracas; this 
is not a “manana'* city. The day be¬ 
gins at 8 a.m., and the siesta has 
largely been done away with. (One 
Caraqueno told me, perhaps not al¬ 
together seriously, that a prime cause 
of anti-Americanism was that “the 
oil companies abolished the siesta.”) 

Home of Dictators. Venezuela 
was discovered by Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus in 1498, but did not have 
even a newspaper or printing press 
until 1808. The country declared its 
independence from Spain in 1811, 
remained part of the amalgam 
known as Gran Colombia until 
1830, then struck out on its own— 
and began a period of incessant civil 
war. From 1830 to 1908 Venezuela 
had between 60 and 80 changes of 
government, and became a virtual 
wreck. Twenty two of its first 30 
pre.sidcnts were generals. 

Juan Vicente Gomez, a mur¬ 
derous, illiterate blackguard nick¬ 
named “The Sorcerer” and “The 
Catfish,” lasted from 1908 until his 
death in 1935. He ran the country 
like a huge private estate, and built 
up a fortune estimated at Rs. 93 
crores. Oil was discovered during 


his regime. Though he tortured 
thousands of political prisoners, he 
did impose stability of a sort, which 
the country needed. 

In 1943, Romulo Betancourt be¬ 
came president. A short, brisdy man 
of magnetism and burning energy, 
who had spent 21 years in jail (as a 
political prisoner), in exile or in hid¬ 
ing, he gave the country the best 
administration it had ever had. But 
his attempts at reform went too far 
too fast and Colonel Marcos Perez 
Jimenez took over power. During 
his ten years of power, Perez Jime¬ 
nez revoked most of the reforms, 
attacked labour, jailed and tortured 
political opponents—and piled up 
an enormous amount of money. 

He was ousted by a coup in 1958, 
and Betancourt, elected president 
again, inaugurated Venezuela’s 
“modern” period. He raised taxes, 
furthered land reform and educa¬ 
tion, and above all gave the country 
a sense of -pride, achievement and 
stability. He served out his full five- 
year term, and turned over the office 
to a freely elected successor. Dr. 
Raul Leoni, in 1964. 

Leoni, about 60, is a big, solidly 
built man with smooth jawand bulg¬ 
ing mouth. A working-man’s lawyer 
by profession, he spent 19 years in 
exile, jail or hiding, but nowadays 
there is scarcely a hint of the revo¬ 
lutionary in him. Together with 
labour, the chief force behind Leoni 
—at the moment, at least—is the 
army, and he cultivates it. The army 
is raised by selective conscription. 
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Officers are chosen by competitive 
examination in the military schools, 
and do not form a closed elite. In the 
contcmjwrary South American pat¬ 
tern, the army considers itself the 
servant of constitutionalism and 
continuity. It has never fought a 
foreign war, and gets less than ten 
per cent of the national budget. The 
top leadership, if it chose to, could 
certainly upset any government, but 
it seems unlikely to assert itself 
except in the event of an extreme 
national emergency. 

The Power of Oil. Venezuela’s 
ctroleum deposits — the richest 
nown until recent discoveries in 
the Middle East—lie under Lake 
Maracaibo, where derricks rise di¬ 
rectly out of the water. Venezuela is 
the third-biggest producer of oil in 
the world, after the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., and the biggest 
exporter. This is a rich country, with 
only a minimum of debt. Every day 
of the year more than Rs.' t -3 crores 
drops into the government till 
because of the oil. 

Three companies dominate pro¬ 
duction—subsidiaries of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Royal Dutch 
Shell, and Gulf Petroleum. Twenty- 
five years ago, the companies took 
roughly 80 per cent of the proceeds. 
At present the country gets approxi¬ 
mately 66 per cent of earnings, the 
companies 34 per cent. Public 
opinion resents the foreign domina¬ 
tion, but almost everybody concedes 
that it is the oil revenues from for¬ 
eign oncessionaires which make 
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possible the country’s ambitious 
programme of social reform. The 
sentiment for expropriation is not 
strong because it would probably 
cost Venezuela more than she would 
gain, both politically and econo¬ 
mically. 

Since the proved oil reserves arc 
expected to give out by about 1988, 
the oil revenues are being used to 
diversify the economy now, to pro¬ 
vide a permanently viable industrial 
base later. 

This concept of “Sow the Oil” is 
basic to Venezuelan thinking. It is 
the origin of a new and formid¬ 
able industrial development called 
Santo Tome de Guayana, which lies 
out in the wild bush country, about 
350 miles south-east of Caracas. 

This Guayana area is fantastically 
rich in iron, bauxite and other min¬ 
erals: near Santo Tome you can 
pick lumps of rich iron ore right 
off the ground, and the reserves, 
of 60-per-cent-pure ore, represent 
one of the largest and richest de¬ 
posits in the world. A great new 
Rs. 173-crore steel plant is already 
in operation. A 330-foot dam and an 
aluminium-reduction plant are be¬ 
ing built. Santo Tome’s population, 
about 80,000 today, is expected to 
treble in ten years. By 1975 the 
Guayana development will, it is 
hoped, produce 2i^r cent of Vene¬ 
zuela’s total industrial output, 19 
per cent of all its goods and services. 
All this in what 20 years ago was 
sheer wilderness! 

Though Venezuela is undergoing 
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social revolution, it is not very 
socialist. Nobody wants to interfere 
much with the private sector, and 
taxes are still light. Free enterprise 
is still heartily entrenched. On the 
other hand, the Venezuelan state 
owns the petrochemical industry, 
natural gas, the largest housing 
agency, one airline, a hotel network 
and the railways. It also controls 
salt, matches, one steel company, 
one oil company and one steamship 
company. 

Lying close to Castro’s Cuba, 
Venezuela is often called commun- 
ism’s first target in Latin America. 
Castro made a triumphant trip to 
Caracas immediately after gaining 
power in Havana in 1959, and re¬ 
ceived a vociferous welcome. But 
most Venezuelans view with dis¬ 
taste Castro’s evolution from Cuban 
patriot to Soviet puppet. When 
Cuba started interfering in Vene¬ 
zuela’s domestic affairs and en¬ 


couraging communist agitators, 
Venezuela severed diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, one of the first countries in 
the hemisphere to do so. 

Meanwhile, the Armed Forces 
of National Liberation (FALN) 
emerged — composed mostly of 
Venezuelan communists trained 
and armed in xCuba. Probably 
FALN has never had a hard core of 


more than 500 terrorists, but its 
activity has ravaged parts of the 
country. Banks have been robbed, 
newspaper offices invaded and oil 
pipelines dynamited. But the upris¬ 
ing has pever reached a critical 


point, mainly because the peasantry 
as a whole remains loyal. 

Dr. Leoni told me that he believes 
Castro’s influence has waned per¬ 
ceptibly throughout South America, 
but that the Cubans are still capable 
of making serious local trouble. 

Vigorous Independence. A vola¬ 
tile as well as strident nation, Vene¬ 
zuela has always taken a sharply 
independent line in foreign policy. 
It does not recognize the Soviet 
Union or Communist China, but 
has normal diplomatic relations 
with Poland and Yugoslavia. It re¬ 
fused to recognize the coup made 
by the Argentine’s army to depose 
President Arturo Frondizi, and it 
severed relations with Brazil when 
General Castelo Branco replaced 
(joulart as president in a 1964 coup. 
Venezuela, which has not forgotten 
Gomez and Perez Jimenez, does not 
approve of military regimes in¬ 
stalled by force. 

On the domestic side, Venezuela 
presents probably the brightest pic¬ 
ture on the South American conti¬ 
nent. There is social vision, vigour, 
a will to get ahead and to reform. 
Plenty of soft spots remain, but 
advances have been considerable: 

• Public health has markedly im¬ 
proved. The life expectancy of a 
Venezuelan, 59-6 five years ago, is 
65-2 years today. 

• Illiteracy has dropped from 53 
per cent in 1958, to 28 per cent in 
1965. Venezuela is putting more 
money into education than any 
other country in South America— 
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13 per cent of its budget, more than 
for defence. 

* Land reform, though it moves 
slowly, is probably the most effec¬ 
tive anywhere on the continent. 
Some 85,000 families have been set¬ 
tled on productive land so far, and 
200,000 more families are to be 
settled by 1970. 

* Industrial advance has been 
spectacular, and the average per- 
capita income is something like 
Rs. 2,700 a year—^an enormous 
sum for Latin America. The gap 


between rich and poor, the worst of 
all headaches in the hemisphere, 
is narrowing. 

* The concept of constitutional¬ 
ism has taken firm root. People 
have discovered how powerful the 
free voice can be. An astute foreign 
diplomat told me, “The greatest 
change here in the past ten years is 
the acceptance of democratic con¬ 
cepts and ideals. The government 
has proved that stability, progress 
and reform are possible under 
democratic methods.” 



The Boss and His Secretary 

good secretary must know the art of not displaying her charms. She 
is self-effacing. She has only to get a bout of flu or to have to attend a 
funeral in the country for her boss to all but cease to exist. She is his 
memory, his conscience, his protection against the world. Without her, he 
can neither use the telephone, nor find his hat, nor remember what he 
wrote the day before yesterday to the Smith and Dupont Company. 

She knows. She always knows. Not aggressively, like someone who 
always wins on”Twenty Questions.” Silently, like a aictionary. Her omnis¬ 
cience inevitably extends beyond office matters. She also knows where 
her boss has dinner and which evenings he goes to the theatre. She knows 
his taste and advises him about what Aims to see. At first, his legitimate 
wife may resent her power. But in the end she finds her convenient. She 
even finds herself ringing the office to ask the good secretary for dinner on 
Thursday the 12th. 

Business associates are so well aware of the secretary's importance that 
they bring her flowers and chocolates and remember the name of her 
favourite perfume. “With her help,” they claim, “you can get whatever 
you want. She is all-powerful.” 

They exaggerate. If they said that in front of her she would be shocked. 
She allows such remarks from only one man—her boss. Because she knows 
that he doesn’t believe a word of it, that he is convinced, in his secret, 
self-satisfied heart of hearts, that he could do without her. 

—Jean Fayard in Le Figaro, Paria 
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:tj( USED TO LIVE next door to a fam- 
i ily which seldom had enough to 
> cat. Once when I dropped in 
they invited me to share a meal of 
potatoes and tea. Yet my friends did 
not apologize for the frugal fare. 
They entertained me with the best 
they had, -not only in food but in 
those graces of mind and manners 
which make mealtimes what they 
should always be: a restoration of 
soul as well as body. 

My hostess set the mood with a 
(lower in her hair. My host told 
stories, each better than die last. The 
young son and daughter went out 
of their way to be gracious. I felt 
they would have been just as eager 
to entertain one another had 1 not 
been there. 

1 can recall an unhappy contrast 
to this joyous occasion—a family 
table laden with excellent food but 
where the social and mental fare 
was dismal. My hostess had a great 
deal to say about the temperature of 
the plates and the lack of salt on the 
beans. All through the meal ran a 
slightly acid trickle of argument 
about’who was to have the car that 


evening. Several of the children 
made demands for permission to do 
this or that. 

The father would say, “We’ll talk 
about it later”—and then talk about 
it, chewing over and over, along 
with the food, the cud of bicker and 
reproof. Each brought to table his 
own small preoccupations, each 
went on revolving in his private 
orbit instead of trying to unite the 
whole family in a cheerful circle of 
stimulating conversation. When we 
rose we were none of us better, or 
wiser, or happier. Only fuller. 

Two or three times a day our 
busy, separate lives come together 
for refreshment. The trouble with 
most of us is that we allow routine 
to dull these daily events. We take 
not only our food for granted, but 
the company in which we cat it. 
How di^erent it is when you have 
been ill in bed, eating alone on trays, 
and at last come down for that first 
meal with the rest of the family. 
How willingly each puts his best 
foot forward to entertain. The meal 
is then a homecoming, a feast where 
is served not only food, but news, 


Condensed from Your Life 
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thoughtfulness and laughter. On 
such occasions the old truth seems 
beautifully new: Man cannot live 
by bread alone. 

With a little thought, a litdc 
effort, the simple necessary ritual of 
eating together can be raised from a 
monotonous habit to an art. Variety 
can spice our frame of mind as well 
as the food itself. 

Why should we always eat in the 
same place, at the same table? When 
winter frosts the windowpanes, take 
plates and coffeepot to the fireside, 
and eat by the red glow of crackling 
logs. In that soft light, by which 
men have dreamed since first they 
learned to rub dry sticks for a spark, 
people are drawn together, and 
common cares fall away. When the 
first warm days of spring come, 
lunch out of doors where your guest 
will be the victorious sun. 

It’s not hard, with a little deft 
shifting of mental gears, to make a 
family of glum feeders ‘contribute 
their share to what should be a feast 
of reason. 

In one family I know, an old 
grandfather, coming from far away 
to live his last years with them, has 
made a quiet revolution. He noticed 
that at meals the children talked 
about little but the food itself, with 
an undercurrent of commonplace, 
haphazard gossip. 

One night, the grandfather, who 
had been in many places and 
worked at many jobs, began to talk 
about the bright-green bushes from 
whicii the Chinese picked the leaves 
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that were now dregs in their tea¬ 
cups, why the tomatoes in their 
salad had so long been avoided as 
poisonous by people who called 
them “love apples.” 

Soon each child became interested ■ 
in where the food he was eating 
came from. Interest in strange 
countries was aroused; soon each 
brought to the table catch questions 
about geography, and now that little 
table is the starting point for jour¬ 
neys over the whole wide world. 

in another home, the mother, tir¬ 
ing of the usual family small talk, 
put a child's china piggy bank on 
the table. No more dinners would 
she cook, she said, unless the first 
person to spoil the pleasant meal¬ 
time mood put a penny in the bank. 
For some days pennies clinked into 
the pig, but gradually the meal 
became a gracious, conversational 
affair instead of what it had been— 
a combination of a complaint-box 
and an inefficient board meeting. 

I know a family where word 
games are often the rule of the meal. 
And another where each must tell a 
story or sing a song, or he gets no 
dessert. And a third where the 
beautiful old custom of saying grace 
is observed without perfunctoriness. 

In too many homes there is a 
rapid routine of mumble-mumble, 
amen, scrape of chairs, pass the salt 
please. In this one, family grace is 
said by each member in turn, and 
each must compose a new grace for 
every meal. 

The meaning of the blessing can 
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be preserved even without the say¬ 
ing of a formal grace—if only we 
will bring grace to the table, and be 
our best selves, not our pettiest, in 
the company of friends and family. 

1 had a grace-saying great-uncle 
who all his married life never 
seemed to realize that it was his 
wife, and not the Lord, who hung 
over the stove for three hours every 
Sunday. Not once in 20 years had 
she received from him cither praise 
or thanks. But I knew an old French 
countess who, in the middle of din¬ 
ner, would send for her cook and 
gravely compliment her on some 
familiar but well-cooked dish. 

In many a family the tonic of 
praise or compliments for the 
mother or grandfather or rowdy 
young son is neglected. It takes but 
a moment to say, “Well done.” 
Try it, and see if it does not add to 
your own sense of grace at table. 

Endless are the possible variations 


of the ancient ceremony of sharing 
sustenance and giving or taking hos¬ 
pitality. Even breakfast—^supposed 
to be the severest test of marriage— 
can be an experience that sets the 
whole day off to a good start. 

When I was a child, Sunday 
breakfast in our home was a fine art. 
Never was my mother gayer or 
more prettily dressed. My father, 
never wholly immersed in his news¬ 
paper, would keep us talking intel¬ 
ligently about the world news. We 
all took time for discussion, for 
appreciation of the meal and of each 
other. Breakfast on Sunday often 
lasted an hour and a quarter; I still 
remember its warmth and glow. 

To the pleasure of dining well in 
good company each of us can add 
something. Just as one man, woman 
or child can sabotage the whole 
meal, so each of us can contribute a 
living share to the oldest and most 

cheerful of all human rituals. 
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ff^ays of the World 

In Victoria, the ramshackle capital of the Crown Colony of Seychelles 
in the Indian Ocean, the town clock, a silver-painted model of Big Ben, 
strikes the hour twice—for the benefit of those who forget to count the 
first time. , —Tim* 

Ad in a Paris newspaper: “I’d like to give up smoking. So I’m looking 
for a job in a large petrol station or a ‘highly inflammable’ or ‘explosive’ 
working area.” 

When it comes to running a port like Rotterdam, no one can beat the 
Dutch. They even launder the harbour water. ‘‘Water Wiper,” a barge 
equipped with two long arms, cruises the harbour, skimming up floating 
rubbish and oil. The waste is separated from the water and stored in tanks 
on the barge, while the cleansed water is pumped overboard. —n.g. 
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By Charles Gregory 


Jimmy Martinis ejection 
seat has saved more 
pilots from certain death 
than anything since 
the parachute 


A MartinrBakn 
rocket ejection seat 
about to undergo 
a suecessjttl launching 
test in April igSi 


S TREAKING aloHg high above 
Nottingham, Pilot OfHcer Ian 
Mitchinson of the Royal Air 
Force deliberately eased back the 
stick of his Provost jet trainer until 
the plane reared up, rolled over'and 
fell into a spin. After three turns he 
straightened out, and repeated the 
manoeuvre; but this time, when he 
tried to check the spin the plane re¬ 
fused to respond. As the earth came 
whirling up to meet him, Mitchin¬ 
son abandoned his desperate strug¬ 
gle with the controls, reached above 
his head and pulled hard bn a rub¬ 
ber cord. 

Instantly things began to happen. 
A canvas curtain was released to 
protect Mitchinson's face from 
. wind blast. Explosive charges blew 
the canopy oif the plane’s cockpit. 
The pilot’s seat started to move, and 
the straps round his legs tightened 
to keep them from Bailing about in 
the moments ahead. In the same 
instant, a self-contained emergency 
oxygen supply was automatically 
switched on as more explosive char¬ 
ges Bred Mitchinson like a cannon¬ 
ball out of the plane, clear of its high 
sharp tail. 

Mitchinson was now hurtling 
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through the air, still sitting in his 
seat, 12,000 feet up. But the seat had 
not finished with him yet. Oiice it 
was clear of the plane, it deployed 
two small stabilizing parachutes. 
Then, making ready to release the 
main parachute, and using a baro¬ 
meter-like device and an ingenious 
acceleration meter, the seat began to 
measure his speed and height. The 
reason: if the seat released the para¬ 
chute at too high an altitude, the 
pilot might freeze during the slow 
descent; if it released the parachute 
at lower altitudes and he was going 
too fast, the parachute might burst. 

So the seat kept checking and, at 
10,000 feet, when everything was 
safe, it popped Mitchinson from his 
seat harness 
allowed the t 
tow out his own parachute. As the 
seat fell away, Mitchinson was left 
with an inflatable dinghy in case he 
landed in water, and a survival pack. 

Drifting gently down, watching 
the smoke roll up from his crashed 
plane, he could thank a bulldog¬ 
shaped, blue-eyed Irishman named 
James Martin for his life. 

Martin is the father of the ejection 
seat. He devised it, perfected it and 
today, at his factory in Denham, 
Buckinghamshire, makes the seats 
used by the RAF, the Royal Navy, 
the U.S. Navy, and the air forces of 
40 other nations. His seats have 
saved more than 1,150 lives so far, 
and hundreds of other airmen owe 
their lives to ejection seats based in 
part on Martin's principles. No 


invention apart from the parachute 
itself has saved more airmen’s lives. 

Until 1944 ejection scats were not 
needed. A pilot could simply roll 
his plane over and tumble out, or 
step on to a wing and jump, pulling 
his parachute ripcord as he fdl. But 
before the end of the war the pres¬ 
sure of air whizzing past the cock¬ 
pit in the latest and fastest Spitfires 
was becoming too strong to over¬ 
come. 

It was clear that the problem 
would be crucial once the even-faster 
jets were brought into service. The 
crushing forces accompanying jet 
speeds could pin a pilot to his seat. 
Air blasting past at hundreds of 
miles an hour could virtually cut 
him in two if he tried to climb out 
of the cockpit. How, then, could you 
get a pilot out.^ RAF officials called 
in Jimmy Martin. , 

Martin had been patenting his 
aviation inventions since 1911, and 
from 1929 bad been running hisowr^ 
business, the Martin-Baker Aircraft 
Company, which turned out protoj 
type fighter aircraft. He had inven-. 
ted for the RAF a device to cuj] 
deadly barrage-balloon cables if^ 
mid-air. He had developed a non^ 
jamming gun feed, an emergenc;^ 
jettison system for Spitfire canopies | 
and several other devices. But escap^^ 
from disabled planes posed a tricki^ ^ 
problem. 

After trying several method^.^ 
Martin setded on a metal chair a-^ 
tached to an explosive catapult tfi , 
would shoot chair and pilot out 


and leg i^traps, and 
ro small mrachutes to 
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the plane. Nobody knew if a man 
could stand the jarring shock. To 
find out, Martin had to invent test 
methods as he went along. His basic 
design for a ground-test rig, essen¬ 
tially a steep metal ramp up which 
a seat is fired, is still in use today. ' 
Dozens of human guinea-pigs 
took short “bang seat” rides up thp 
rails of the first rig. When one early 
rider injured his spine, Martin 
stopped everything to find out why. 
He watched spinal operations and 
studied medical books. Eventually, 
working closely with doctors at the 
Institute of Aviation Medicine, 
Martin established the best posture 
to take a sudden jolt—the spine 
straight, with the vertebrae square 
to one another—and measured the 
strength of jolts which could be 
withstood without injury. These 


Sir James Martin 



principles have guided ejection-seat 
design ever since. 

The time came for the ultimate 
test—firing a man from a plane in 
flight. A Martin-Baker employee, 
Bernard Lynch, who had b^n the 
first to ride Martin’s seat on the 
ground-rig, volunteered. Blasted 
into thin air at 8,000 feet from a 
plane Hying at 320 m.p.h. on July 
24, 1946, he landed without a 
scratch. Since then he has made' 
some 30 test ejections—^far more 
than any other man—without mis¬ 
hap. 

Martin’s first seat merely got the 
pilot out of the plane. Once out, 
the pilot had to do everything else 
manually. This device saved lives 
during the l^rean war, but Martin 
went on to develop a completely 
automatic seat to save pilots who 
might be injured or unconscious 
when they were thrown clear. 

The seat first proved its worth 
over Suffolk on October 4, 1954, 
when Pilot Officer Desmond Mcla- 
niphy wis knocked out as he ejected 
through his cockpit’s plastic canopy. 
Unconscious, he could not have 
loosened his safety belt or pulled his 
ripcord. But the seat did everything 
for him. “I came to,” Melaniphy 
says, “to find myself on the ground 
—safe.” 

Jimmy Martin is constantly refin¬ 
ing and improving his invention. 
One recent development is a rocket 
motor, weighing only 17 pounds. 
This lifts a pilot much higher out of 
his plane (between 250 and 300 feet, 
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depending on his weight), which 
means more safety in low-level 
emergencies. Its efficiency was 
proved dramatically in September 
1964 when George Bright, an 
American test pilot, demonstrated 
an experimental vertical takc-pff jet 
to senior NATO officers at an air- 
held in Germany. 

As soon as the plane left the run¬ 
way it went out of control and 
flicked into a vicious roll, crashing 
eight seconds later in a trail of 
wreckage. When the dust iand 
smoke cleared, the incredulous spec¬ 
tators saw Bright, on his feet, calmly 
unbuckling his parachute harness. 
He had ejected when one wing-tip 
was only ten feet off the ground. 

Martin, now over 70, sprints 
through 12-hour days in a race to 
improve the seat which already 
gives pilots a more than 90-pcr-ccnt 
chance of survival. With Irish bel¬ 
ligerence he bulldozes his way 
through bureaucratic red tape; he 
tackles people and problems as other 
men tunnel through mountains—in 
a straight line. 

He drives himself and his staff 
without mercy. Late at night, after 
everyone else has left, he prowls 
around the plant, inspecting every¬ 
thing. In the morning a draughts¬ 
man may And scrawled across his 
drawing in Martin’s bold hand: 
“This fitting will snap under pres¬ 
sure. Do it thif wai .” 

Yet his 1,283 employees are in¬ 
tensely loyal. “He’s impossible some¬ 
times,’’ says a long-time associate. 


“He’s unreasonable and 
ting. But one would do an 
him.’’ 

Martin has a round, cherub’s face, 
slashed by a deep T-shaped scar 
across his forehead. He got the scar 
one night when a band of gipsies 
camped near Southlands Manor, the 
beautiful 6oo-year-old house a few 
miles from his Denham factory, 
^here he lives with his family. “The 
gipsies were making a great deal of 
noise,” Martin says, “and 1 told 
them to be quiet. The next thing I 
knew 1 was in hospital. I had been 
unconscious for over two weeks.” 

The gipsies, swinging iron pipes, 
had beaten him up so badly that his 
doctors feared he would never re¬ 
cover. But Martin was due fb go to 
America to demonstrate his ejection 
seat to the U.S. Navy. He dragged 
himself there on schedule—a three- 
inch silver plate gleaming over the 
hole in his skull, on crutches because 
one leg was fractured, and with a 
nurse in constant attendance. 

On his return an operation on his 
injured leg became necessary. Mar¬ 
tin studied the X-rays himself and 
worked out what needed to be done. 
“I decided that I would design the 
best tools for the job,” he says. He 
had the special “tools” made in his 
factory, and his surgeons used them 
in the operation. Martin has had no 
leg trouble since. 

His latest ejection seat, an incred¬ 
ibly ingenious piece of engineering, 
is designed to save lives in the air 
and under water. A number of naval 
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pilots had already survived plunges 
into the sea by ejecting in the usual 
way and rising to the surface, but 
Jimmy Martin was not satisfied: 
“Suppose they'd been dazed or un- 
conscious?" 

The new seat, operated by a ores' 
sure valve which triggers ofi the 
mechanism when a plane sinks to a 
depth of 13 feet, automatically un¬ 
locks the pilot's harness, inflates his 
life jacket and pushes him out of the 
cockpit. 

Stories of miraculous escapes in 
Martin-built seats pour into Mar¬ 
tin's office at Denham. An RAF 
ilot and his navigator made the 
ighest ejection yet recorded when 
they left their blazing Canberra 
bomber ten miles up. Iraqi Second- 
Lieutenant A. R. Alizzy crash- 
landed his jet too hard, bounced it 
20 feet into the air and ejected safely 
on the bounce. 

Test pilot John Squire blasted out 
safely at 40,000 feet at the murderous 
speed of 1,120 m.p.h. When news of 
his escape reached the Martin-Baker 
factory. Squire was automatically 
enrolled in one of the most exclusive 
clubs in the world, open only to air¬ 
men who have made an emergency 
ejection. He now wears the club tic, 
patterned with the small red in¬ 
verted triangle which is painted on 


the side of a plane fifted with an 
ejection scat. 

For his pioneering work James 
Martin has gathered a rich harvest 
of honours. In 1938, he became the 
first non-American to win America’s 
Laura Tabor Barbour Air Safety 
award. Last year he received a 
knighthood and was awarded the 
Royal Aero Club’s gold medal. 

But the stocky, white-haired 
gnome is far more proud of his other 
“awards,” such as the dinner held 
last September to celebrate the thou¬ 
sandth successful ejection—^when he 
was toasted by “cjectecs" who had 
gathered in London from all over 
die world; and the bulging file 
of grateful letters from the many 
other pilots whose lives he has 
saved. 

Many of the letters, like that of 
Flying Officer Sam D’Arcy, echo 
the wonder of men who have stared 
death in the face and survived. “The 
day following the accident,” D’Arcy 
wrote, “I was walking over the 
area littered with wreckage when I 
found the cockpit. It was a heap of 
twisted scrap metal, like a jigsaw 
puzzle that had been shaken uo and 
put into a hole in the ground. That, 
I thought, is where I was sitting 
about 20 seconds before it hit the 
ground ... Thank you for my life.” 


Hitting the Headlines 

On New York Daily News story about a belly-dancer marrying English 
aristocrat : “former navel person is now her ladyship.” —Frank Markey 

In The Guardian, London : “strike warning by orchestras, overtures 

FAIL.” —Punch 



The Things My Wife 
Drags 
Home! 



By John Hubbell 


Mostly junky of course—unless you cun see the possibilities 


^ T APPEARED to be ail oversized 
I washtiib, very old and very 
4 . filthy. 

“Isn’t it adorable!” my wife 
cried ecstatically. 

“Mm,” I agreed. “Whaf is it dis¬ 
guised as.^ A filthy old tub?” 

There was a nasty stillncs.s. Then 
she said, “You’re very sarcastic.” 

“Only mildly,” I said. “I have to 
know what it cost me before 1 can 
get very sarcastic.” 

“Two dollars,” she said. 

“That’s not enough to make me 
very sarcastic,” I said. “By the 
way, what docs it do.?” 

“Let’s not discuss it any further, 
please,” she said. 

A small bugle within signalled 
retreat, but foolishly, I pressed the 
attack. “It probably has merit as a 
conversation piece,” I said. “We 
could tell guests that George 


Wa.shington’s troops washed out 
their undies in it...” 

“I said I would rather not discuss 
it,” she said. She really meant it—so 
we didn’t. In fact, we didn’t discuss 
anything for about 48 hours. 

When I saw the old tub again, I 
didn’t recognize it. It was beside the 
fireplace, Jcx)king as if it had always 
been there, and I could not imagine 
ever again not having this delight¬ 
ful object beside my fireplace! It 
gleamed a deep, brilliant copper. 
Somehow, a top had been attached 
and covered with a tweed cushion, 
maroon touched with shades of old 
gold. It was a masterpiece! 

“Where did this marvellous fire¬ 
side 5eat come from?” I cried. 

“Surely you remember washing 
out your undies in it, with the rest 
of the troops,” she said. 

“It can’t be!” I said. 


Condensed from Christum Herald 
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“It always is,” she pointed out— 
and it is. 

My wife goes to auction sales, 
where the heirs of the deceased are 
seeking to unencumber themselves 
of his earthly—and sometimes un¬ 
earthly—possessions. It’s no fun to 
buy in the shops, she says; she 
would rather browse for possibili¬ 
ties! 1 think the possibilities she 
drags home are so remote as to be 
entirely invisible. Yet, unfailingly, 
she transforms them into irrefutable 
evidence that she married an un¬ 
imaginative dolt. 

Take the commode. Soon after we 
were married, my wife returned 
from a browsing expedition and 
sent me out to bring home her “ex¬ 
quisite” purchase. 

I found it on the second floor of 
a ramshackle old house. “That’s it, 
mister,” the caretaker said, pointing 
to a wooden crate attached to a 
corner of the room by cables of 
cobwebs. It was one of those things 
people washed and shaved over long 
ago, before heaven sent us plumb¬ 
ing. It had white paint slapped over 
it, in places, and four drawers, each 
with a wooden handle daubed with 
something resembling red nail 
pK>lish. It also had a door tilting 
open, its top hinge missing. 

“I’ll help you carry it down,” the 
man said. He was serious! This was 
it! I rang my wife. “Surely you did 
not spend eight dollars on this ob¬ 
ject?” I pleaded. “You have no 
reverence for hard-earned money.” 

For several days thereafter we 
5S 
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went through a huffy-puffy silence. 
When we passed, she would sniff 
and dab her eyes and quickly de¬ 
part. And, of course, the next time 
I saw the crate, 1 didn’t recognize 
it. It had become the most stunning 
iece of solid, glistening walnut I 
ave seen. It is bemedalled with 
old-fashioned brass drawer handles, 
door hinges, a keyhole plate and 
key, all polished to a golden lustre. 

Painfully, 1 learned what paint 
remover, steel wool and various oils 
and stains laboriously (“Of course, I 
had to do it alone!’') and lovingly 
applied could do for good wo^; 
and how a diligent, lonely search in 
a junk-shop cellar could yield fine 
old brasswork. The commode was 
put in the most prominent spot in 
our living-room. And, recently, a 
friend who fancies himself a con¬ 
noisseur of such things had the 
effrontery to make me a substantial 
offer for it! 

That commode taught me a les¬ 
son I’ll never forget—how quickly 
I forgot it, that is I But what is one 
supposed to think when one’s wife 
arrives home with a rusty wagon 
wheel and announces that she has 
practically stolen the thing for five 
dollars? 

In due time, of course, the wagon 
wheel reappeared as the Cary Grant 
of coffee tiibles. She had cut the 
wheel in half, retaining the hub. 
Three spokes of one half had be¬ 
come legs for the other half. The 
pain t-remover-steel-wool-oil s-stains- 
and-elbow-greasc treatment had 
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been applied. A crystal plate had 
been cut crescent-shaped to fit pre¬ 
cisely inside the rim. The wheel hub 
was now a burgeoning fountain of 
ivy. “Well!” 1 bleated, brightly. 
“Well, well! You certainly did a 
job on that one ... darling!” 

“Thank you, stupid,” she replied, 
sweedy. 

“I was quite wrong to quarrel 
with your creative instincts,” I went 
on, manfully. 

“That’s good news, bltjckhead,” 
she said. It went on like that until 
we arrived at a not altogether in¬ 
accurate compromise: she was a 
creative wonder; I was a stupid 
blockhead. We have continued to 
prove the validity of this premise. 

For instance, there was the huge 
old wardrobe that turned up in our 
bedroom after I had complained 
about lack of cupboard space. It 
was cracked here, shattered there, 
broken down everywhere—and she 
had squandered 35 dollars on it. I 
could only rnuttcr with quiet, 
terrible finality, “Doesn’t money 
mean anything to you ? ” 

She was too busy to listen. In no 
time at all, the thing was uncracked, 
unshattcred, definished, refinished, 
wallpapered on the inside, made 
beautiful on the outside and alto¬ 
gether transformed into a piece that 
commands great, admiring atten¬ 
tion. A friend who runs a furniture 
shop said he would have charged 
me 40a dollars for the item. 1 tried 
to pacify him before his hysterical 
opinion reached my wife, but she 


behaved as though she already knew 
it—and a few other things as well. 

One day, during our long search 
for a new house for our growing 
family, 1 thought I had the better of 
her. 1 noticed that our too-small old 
house was filling up with all sorts 
of things that couldn’t possibly fit 
anywhere—wall sconces, candela¬ 
bra, a heavy oak library table, odds 
of this, ends of that, all from a by¬ 
gone era, all scrubbed, polished and 
made to look like new. 

“Opening a curio shop, arc we.?” 

“It’s for the new house,” she ex¬ 
plained. “It’s going to be a big, ram¬ 
bling place with a huge front porch. 
We’ll fix it up bcautimlly.” 

“Aha!” 1 yelled. “You’ve gone 
round the bend! You are actually 
buying furnishings for a house 
which probably does not even exist.” 

“It exists!” she huffed. 

“In your fantasy world!” I 
puffed. “Let’s have a sale, quick, 
and try to get some of our money 
back.” * 

Now, of course, we are in our big, 
rambling old house, with a huge 
front porch. Everything is fixed up 
beautifully. Everything fits. 

I’d like to tell you more, but it is 
time to go. Everyone is in the car, 
waiting. I had intended to go to this 
auction sale alone. After all, you 
never know what “possibilities” 
may be lurking somewhere, even 
in the mustiest, murkiest cellar. But 
my wife won’t let me go alone any 
more. She says I have no reverence 
for hard-earned money. 
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More likely than not, fatigue springs 
from boredom or a sense of 
guilt. Try this doctor's remedy 


By Dk. Harhy Johnson 


1 VISITED friends at the seaside 
one week-end. As their son, 
a hulking i6-year-old, sat 
sprawled at the breakfast table, his 
mother asked him to carry his plate 
to the kitchen. He moaned piteously, 
and said, “Oh, Mum, I’m tired.” 
Five minutes later, however, he was 
playing football on the sands—and 
continued at high speed hour after 
hour! 

As adults, we laugh at this trans¬ 
parency. Yet many of us are guilty 
of the same ruse, the same immature 
behaviour. In fact, “I’m so tired” is 
the most common phrase that we 
doctors hear from people day after 
day. A kind of chronic fatigue seems 
to afHict millions, even where there 
is no evidence of physical disorder 
or inadequate rest. 


There is the person who is tired 
immediately upon getting out of 
bed in the morning; the person who 
attacks his work half-heartedly and 
then stays in for lunch because “I’m 
too tired to go out”; the housewife 
who plans to vacuum the house 
but doesn’t—“I haven’t got the 
strength”; the man who says he has 
so much to do, but perhaps he ought 
to go to bed early to get some rest. 

True fatigue is physiological, 
brought on by strenuous exercise, 
by hard labour, or by illness, such as 
anaemia or thyroid deficiency. But 
chronic fatigue is, in an overwhelm¬ 
ing number of complainants, pro¬ 
duced in the mind. It has one basic 
characteristic; boredom. 

Today’s civilization, the most ad¬ 
vanced in history, with the highest 
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standard of living ever known, has 
produced a generation of bored, 
apathetic people. We seek entertain¬ 
ment, yet find it dull—even a great 
performance in the theatre is often 
rewarded by people leaving before 
the curtain falls. We sit in the 
cinema watching films without 
really noticing what we are seeing. 
We leaf aimlessly through news¬ 
papers and magazines. 

When we say, “I’m tired,” many 
of us really mean, “I’m tired of 
what I’m doing. I’m tired of my 
way of life.” 

A man came to me recently with 
fatigue symptoms. A physical ex¬ 
amination revealed that he was in 
good condition. But still he was 
“bone weary” from the moment he 
got up in the morning. 1 learned 
that he had built up a successful 
business, sold it at a substantial 
profit, and now had a guaranteed 
income for life as a consultant. 
He was only 45, and happily mar¬ 
ried. When I observed that most 
people would envy him, he retorted, 
“They can have it. I’m bored 
stiff.” 

I asked him if there were another 
type of business that interested him. 
His eyes lit up for the first time, 
and he poured out his ideas for a 
revolutionary new product. 

The upshot was that he formed a 
new company. Then he telephoned 
me six months later. “I’m working 
harder than ever,” he said. “And I 
haven’t any idea yet whethicr this 
thing will pay off.” “It must be very 


exhausting,” I said. “Nonsense! ” he 
replied. “I’m never tired any more.” 

Clearly, a new challenge had been 
all that this man needed to get rid 
of his false fatigue. 

An accountant complained to me 
of being tired. He had long since 
mastered his admittedly routine job. 
When I suggested that he look for 
outside interests, he was upset. “1 
have a great many interests,” he 
said, “—more than I can cope with. 
I’m interested in foreign languages, 
concerts, hi-fi—and I’d like to learn 
chess if only I had the time.” “Tell 
me,” 1 said, “in the last year have 
you tried to find time for any of 
these activities?” He confessed that 
all he’d really done was think about 
his so-called interests, and probably 
he didn’t really want to pursue any 
of them. 

Many people today are beguiled 
by the bountiful opportunities for 
self-improvement — adult-education 
courses, sports, reading pro¬ 
grammes, discussion groups. All of 
these are made to appear easy, but, 
upon investigation, require a certain 
amount of effort. The result is that 
the person postpones action, and 
constantly torments himself with 
guilt fcclin|#s about “really getting 
started.” “Fatigue” becomes a 
cover-up. 

Don’t let yourself be persuaded to 
undertake hobbies that you don’t 
genuinely enjoy. If you prefer to 
walk rather than to play golf, if you 
conclude that you have no real inter¬ 
est in learning French or in taking 
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guitar lessons, face up to the situa¬ 
tion—^and relieve your mind. Your 
false fatigue will vanish. 

On the other side of the coin, I 
think of an executive I’ve seen quite 
frequently over the years. You’d 
think he would have his hands full 
because he runs a very large firm. 
Yet he always appears to have 
enough time to play squash each 
day and to collect b^ks, in which 
field he is a recognized expert. He 
never complains about being tired 
or worried. The answer, he told me, 
lies in organizing his time, picking 
hobbies he enjoys and resisting 
additional commitments. 

One year, for example, he ac¬ 
cepted the chairmanship of a fund¬ 
raising campaign. But, instead of 
making it an extra duty, and hence 
becoming so overloaded that he 
wouldn’t do a good job for cither 
the fund or his own firm, he allowed 
his executive vice-president to as¬ 
sume some of his duties during the 
fund drive. “After all,’’ he said, 
“each day contains the same num¬ 
ber of hours. It is impossible, if those 
hours are already committed, to get 
additional hours.’’ 

The point is that these “tireless” 
types concentrate hard on whatever 
they do—they therefore have no 
vacant periods in which they churn 
about trying to decide what to do 
next. Perhaps these people were 
born with a little more energy than 
the rest of us, but I doubt it. They’re 
simply better, more decisive man¬ 
agers of their time. 
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What can you do if you are a vic¬ 
tim of chronic fatigue r 

• Have a complete medical ex 
amination. The ^ds are that no 
physical disorder will turn up. But 
the examination will reassure you 
and help you to understand your 
condition. 

• Examine your daily routine. 
List your activities—exactly how 
you spend your time. Then write 
down the things you say you want 
to do, but never get round to. Do 
you really want to do these things 
If your problem is that you can’t 
find anything that really interests 
you, ask yourself why. Perhaps 
you’d like to take up a hobby like 
photography, but hesitate because 
you don’t know the techniques. 
Remember, you’re never too old to 
learn—until you’re dead. 

• Avoid loneliness. Many chron¬ 
ically fatigued people live too much 
with themselves. 

• Plan your days so that you have 
pleasant events to look forward to. 
If you’re in a routine job, plan some¬ 
thing interesting for the evening. 
Anticipation is one of the great 
pleasures of life. 

• Avoid the fallacy of excessive 
rest. Bored, always tired people 
often go to bed earlier than neces¬ 
sary, in order to “rest.” If there is no 
physical disorder, extra rest will do 
nothing to eliminate the fatigue. 

• Take an interest in other peo¬ 
ple. You’ll begin to forget yourself 
—and that’s the first step towards 
zestful living. 
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Unshakeably neutral, she plays an invaluable 
role on the turbulent diplomatic scene 


By Oscar Schisgall 


? H 7" hen Prime Minister 

\/Y/ Castro attends certain 
* * diplomatic functions in 
Havana, each foreign ambassador 
present may, by agreement, spend 
ten minutes in private conversation 
with him. Swiss Ambassador Emil 
Stadelhofer, however, is theoretically 
entitled to no minutes, for in addi¬ 
tion to representing his own govern¬ 
ment he is in charge of the Cuban 
affairs of ten nations that have 
severed relations with Cuba: the 
Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon¬ 
duras, Venezuela and the United 
States. 

Such a procedure is quite normal 
in the diplomatic annals of Switzer¬ 
land. When one nation breaks re¬ 
lations with another, it usually 
requests neutral Switzerland to take 
care of its embassy property and 
problems. As a result, this tiny coun¬ 
try has become a diplomatic giant. 


A single branch of its Foreign 
Ministry — the Foreign Interests 
Division—maintained during the 
Second World War a head-office 
staff of 150 and a field staff abroad 
of more than 1,000 to serve the 
diplomatic needs of other coun¬ 
tries. After hostilities ended, this 
division was considerably reduced 
but has never ceased to exist. The 
Swiss are still the diplomatic care¬ 
takers of Britain in Guatemala, 
Romania in Spain, Iran in Israel, 
Portugal in Senegal, Iraq in West 
Germany—and so on. 

“There, are times when we are 
much busier with the affairs of other 
nations than with our own,” a 
Swiss official said to me. 

Careful Custodians. Currently, 
the Swiss arc custodians of the em¬ 
bassy property of 18 countries. As 
such they handle the rights of ex¬ 
patriated citizens, the repatriation of 
nationals, and similar problems. 
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To maintain their neutrality, the 
Swiss decline some of the usual em¬ 
bassy functions. They do not, for 
example, supply “client” nations 
with confidential political or mili¬ 
tary information, the way their 
ordinary ambassadors would. They 
espouse no ideological doctrines for 
them, take no orders. If a client 
desires a diplomatic service, it must 
send its request to the Swiss Foreign 
Office in Berne. The Foreign Office 
decides whether the request is rea¬ 
sonable, and it alone gives the order 
to the Swiss caretaker mission to act 
or not to act. 

The Swiss Government’s obliga¬ 
tions to the nation it represents arc 
laid down in a “mandate,” and 
mandates differ. The oldest Swiss 
caretaker mandate is that of Ro¬ 
mania in Spain. It dates back to 
1946, when the two nations decided 
not to resume diplomatic relations 
that were broken off during the war. 
Originally. the Swiss H^ibassy had 
been asked to safeguard only the files 
of the Romanian mission. But over 
the years this obligation has pro¬ 
duced endless human problems. 

Recently, there was the typical 
case of a Romanian who years ago 
had lived in Madrid. He had mar¬ 
ried there, and his wife had died 
there. Now, living in Romania, he 
wanted to remarry. But first he was 
required to provide proof of his for¬ 
mer wife’s death. 

The Romanian files held no 
record of the case; nor could the 
Spanish Government give the Swiss 
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a death certificate. If ever such a 
document had existed, it had dis- 
Evcntually, after long 
search, an enterprising 
Swiss diplomat found the aged priest 
who had officiated at the woman’s 
funeral. The priest’s records were 
forwarded to Romania. 

Requests for personal papers are 
one of the most time-consuming 
worries of Swiss caretaker missions. 
I read the record of an Engliffi- 
woman married to a German sol¬ 
dier in the war, who gave birth to 
a child during the Bombing of 
Cologne. At such a time no one 
gave thought to filing pap>ers with 
the Swiss Embassy in distant, be¬ 
leaguered Berlin. As a result, there 
is no document to prove the child’s 
birth. Such a story can be repeated a 
thousand times. 

Similarly, there are endless re¬ 
quests for old industrial contracts. 
An Argentine manufacturer had 
.sent farm machinery into Cuba be¬ 
fore Castro joined the communists, 
and now he was being refused pay¬ 
ment. The Swiss were able to pro¬ 
duce copies of the original contract, 
which helped to bring the matter 
to successful arbitration. Thousands 
of similar cases are setded to the 
client’s satisfaction by Swiss care¬ 
taker missions. 

Unshakeable Neutrality. The 

reason so many nations turn to 
Switzerland for diplomatic help 
is that the Swiss have for centuries 
been unshakeably neutral in world 
affairs. This position is one they are 
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determined to maintain—they even 
refuse to join the United Nations. 
As a Swiss diplomat put it, “Once 
we cast our vote on one side or the 
other, our neutrality is gone.” 

Often the demands of neutrality 
call for the highest order of diplo¬ 
matic deftness. Towards the end of 
the dispute between the French and 
the Algerians, each country asked 
the Swiss to arrange a peace con¬ 
ference. 

The fierce national pride of both 
nations had to be recognized and 
respected. The French refused to 
leave their own soil for the talks 
and the Algerians just as obdurately 
refused to house their peace mission 
on French territory. 

So the Swiss, with consummate 
tact, invited the Algerians to accept 
the hospitality of a Swiss hotel above 
Lake Leman. To assure the delega¬ 
tion’s privacy and protection, a 
battalion of Swiss troops guarded 
the grounds. 

The Swiss provided the Algerians 
with three helicopters which flew 
them across the lake each morning 
for talks with the French on French 
soil, then returned them to their 
Swiss headquarters each evening. 
Thus, ultimately, the Swiss had the 
satisfaction of helping to establish 
peace between their two client 
nations. 

Reliance on Switzerland’s “good 
diplomatic offices” became so wide¬ 
spread during the war that at one 
time the Swiss were handling the 
interests of four-fifths of the earth’s 


population, manning 85 foreign mis¬ 
sions on behalf of Allied powers, 41 
on behalf of Axis states. In bomb- 
battered Berlin they took over 24 
Allied embassies, which called for 
the high 
—and dating. 

For instance, when Dresden was 
bombed towards the end of the war. 
Hitler was told that 40,000 of its 
inhabitants had been killed. The 
Fiihrer flew into a screaming rage, 
and ordered that 40,000 American 
prisoners of war be massacred in 
reprisal. Prbpaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels told a leading radio commenta¬ 
tor, Hans Fritzsche, to broadcast the 
order at once. 

Fritzsche was sickened by the 
plan. Taking a devious route across 
Berlin, to avoid being followed, he 
drove to the office of Swiss Minister 
Peter Anton Feldschcr and begged 
him to intercede. 

Feldscher knew that Hitler would 
not listen to protests from the Allies. 
He realized too, however, that there 
was one thing the Fiihrer desperate¬ 
ly needed: fresh troops. On an in¬ 
spired impulse, and with no time to 
seek head-office approval, Feldscher 
notified the German general staff 
that, on'behalf of the United States, 
he would like to negotiate the imme¬ 
diate exchange of 25,000 prisoners of 
war. Tempted, Hitler rescinded the 
death order. The American prison¬ 
ers were saved—and the war ended 
before negotiations for an exchange 
could take place. 

During the war Swiss caretakers 
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did arrange many prisoner-of-war 
exchanges. 1 talked to a Swiss offi¬ 
cial who had supervised one such 
transfer in North Africa. Starting 
from the Axis side of the lines, he 
led 50 prisoners—French, Belgian 
and American—into no-man’s- 
land, marching at their head like a 
drill sergeant. With firing tempo¬ 
rarily stopped by mutual agreement, 
the exchange was conducted in 
silence and with bated breath. Then 
my informant safely conducted 50 
Germans to their own lines. He had 
hardly passed the first gun emplace¬ 
ment when the firing burst out again 
behind him—and he had to dive for 
shelter. 

Sometimes representing other 
countries leads the Swiss into amus¬ 
ing situations. One Swiss diplomat 
told me: “Whenever I wanted to sec 
a government official in a certain 
country where we represented a hos¬ 
tile nation, I would set up one ap¬ 
pointment to discuss the client’s 
affairs, and another appointment, 
perhaps five minutes later, to speak 
of Swiss problems. On my first call, 
when I represented the client, I 


would be received correctly yet cold¬ 
ly. The official would never smile. 
Five minutes later, when I returned 
to see the same official on Swiss 
business, I would be welcomed with 
a smile, a hearty handshake and a 
cigar. Schizophrenia.^ Perhaps. We 
call it protocol.” 

Representing other nations is an 
expensive service. Though client 
countries are charged for all ex-, 
penditures made on their behalf, 
Switzerland itself has to pay for the 
constant training of its diplomats 
and for the maintenance of its spe¬ 
cial missions. During the war years 
alone, the Swiss spent many mil¬ 
lion francs on their Foreign In¬ 
terests Division. 

Anyone who analyses the services 
that vWitzerland has been able to 
render as a caretaker must come to 
an inevitable conclusion: If there 
were no neutral Switzerland to help 
the world maintain some sanity and 
some lines of communication be¬ 
tween political opponents, we v/ould 
have to create such a state. It is the 
world’s good fortune that the state 
already exists. 


Unsporting Chance 

3^hf, Rir.-CAME hunter had taken his wife on her first safari. He had 
bagged a few minor trophies, but the principal prize was the huge lion 
killed by his v'ifc. 

“Did she hit it with that .303 Magnum rifle you bought her?” asked 
an admiring friend. 

“No,” answered her husband. “With the 1962 station-wagon we 

hired.” — The Kngliith Digest 
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PONDER 


Imagination is the beginning of crea¬ 
tion. You imagine what you desire; 
you will what you imagine; and at 
last you create what you will. 

--(jcorKr Bernard Sliaw, 
Hack to Methuselah (Constable, l.niidoM) 

The plain fact is that some people 
arrive bringing .the party with them; 
and when they go away, the party 
goes away, too. 

—A Carmelite Nun, Cutfh Us 
Those Little Foxes (B, Herder, London) 

SHIPWRECKED sailor on this coast 
bids you set sail. Full many a gallant 
ship ere we were lost weathered the 
gale.” Two thousand years ago this 
epitaph was inscribed on the tombstone 
of a Greek sailor whose body had been 
washed ashore on the coast of Asia 
Minor. 

The quotation has haunted me ever 
since I nrst came across it. It seems to 
me it has a peculiar and poignant 
meaning for our time. We are ac¬ 
customing ourselves too much to the 
language of defeat and disillusion. We 
read and we repeat that the survival of 
civilization itself is threatened. But to 
live has always been a risk, and every 


enterprise a gamble and an act of faith. 
The epitaph of the shipwrecked sailor 
reminds us that, in spite of the many 
dangers, ships do arrive, sailors do ac¬ 
complish their course. The very faith 
in the possibility of victory over ruin 
and corruption may help us to win 
victory. The very faith that a peaceful 
and ju.st world is possible may help 
to bring it about. —Tnvin Edinnn 

In the United States whenever you 
hear the word “Save,” it is usually 
the beginning of an advertisement 
designed to make you spend money. 

« - -Renie I’ierre-Gossct, 

Ckers Amerloqurs! ((Rrni Jullinrd. Paris) 

Our society is now so organized that 
we are free to stand on our rights with¬ 
out acknowledging those of others: the 
right of a bus conductor to deny a 
passenger information; the right of a 
typist not to punctuate; the right of a 
worker not to do a full day’s work for 
a full day’s pay; the right of a waiter 
not to wait; the right of a nurse not to 
smile; the right of a manufacturer to 
charge more for cheaper products; the 
right of a wife to demand more than 
her husband can afford; the right, in 
all cases, to take and not to give. 

But the irony is that these standers- 
'on-rights, these takers, these ungener¬ 
ous souls will, in the end, be the losers. 
They cannot, unfortunately, lose their 
jobs, but they can and do lose respect 
and affection. They lose an answering 
smile, a warm response, a new friend. 

—Marya Mnnnei, But Will It Sell? 

In MY youth I stressed freedom, and 
in my old age I stress order. I have 
made the great discovery that liberty 
is a product of order. —WiU Durant 
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The Quixotic 
Adventures 
of Miguel 
de Cervantes 

By Donald CuLRoss Peattie 



Soldierj writer and philosopher, he died 350 years ago in 
poverty and obscurity—hut the inimitable hero of his great 
novel lives on, still tilting at windmills 


I N THE CENTRE o£ Spain, the part 
called La Mancha, the plain lies 
like a huge page open to the 
sky. It seems empty, save for a few 
villages, a few shepherds and their 
flocks. But if you are acquainted 
with the most widely-read work of 
fiction in the world you will not find 
this plain empty. For you, too, it 
will be crowded with the 600 or 
more characters who troop across 
the pages of the first great novel ever 
written, Don Quixote de la Mancha. 

There on the plain you can see the 
very windmills, centuries old now, 
which the knight took to be giants. 
Filled with splendid fury to do fine 
deeds, he spurred his old nag on to 


charge them, only to be tossed on 
his head. “Tilting at windmills,” we 
call it to this day, when anyone 
zealously attacks an imaginary 
enemy. And the wonderful mad 
knight's name has also become part 
of our language, for any man may 
show a streak of the “quixotic. * 

The windmill incident is only one 
of hundreds, some slapstick, some 
sadly true, some truly sad, which 
fill this “bible of humanity.” And 
through all these adventures runs a 
vein of philosophic wisdom which 
was life’s one real reward to the 
author, Miguel de Cervantes. 

You can hear his laughing voice 
in his own description of himself 


This article firtt appeared in The Reader’s Digest for January 1954 
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at the time he was writing this 
classic: “Of aquiline features, chest¬ 
nut hair, smooth and unruffled fore¬ 
head, gay eyes, nose that is crooked 
but well proportioned, a beard sil¬ 
vered now but golden a mere- 20 
years ago, big moustachios, litde 
mouth, only six teeth and they in 
had shape and worse arrangement, 
complexion light, somewhat heavy 
in build, and rather slow on his 
feet.” 

He came into this world, of which 
he was to see so much, in 1547, in 
the fine old university town of Al¬ 
cala de Henares, near Madrid. The 
family soon drifted on, however, to 
Valladolid, Seville, Madrid. 

His father possessed a coat-of- 
arms and little else; his profession 
of apothecary-surgeon brought him 
few patients or fees. Miguel’s first 
recollection was of seeing his father 
snatch up family possessions and 
rush with them to the pawnbroker. 
Finally he was clapped in a debtors’ 
prison, leaving his daughters, 
Andrea and Luisa, and their two 
little lirothcrs to weep with hunger. 

Somehow the boy Miguel got an 
education. He may even have at¬ 
tended the University of Salamanca,' 
working his way as valet to rich 
undergraduates. A novelist, though, 
learns his trade from life itself. And 
in the city streets Miguel learned it 
as it comes—harsh, unexpected, 
vivid with experience. 

In the theatre, where he spent 
what.money he could scrape to¬ 
gether, he learned what life is when 


it is turned to art. He discovered the 
power of make-believe, and how it 
can create a truth greater than actu¬ 
ality. At 22, all he had was dreams, 
and these were now of glory. 

Soldier-Adventurer. He made 
his way to Italy, where Spain main¬ 
tained large garrisons, and there en¬ 
listed in the army. At last he was 
well dressed, in a gaudy uniform, 
and for the first time he ate regular¬ 
ly. These years colour many a later 
page, when the old soldier remem¬ 
bers with relish the fine old inns, 
the gurgling Italian wine, and 
pretty girls. 

And he knew war itself. All 
Christendom stood in peril of the 
Turk. In 1571, a mighty Turkish 
fleet was sweeping westwards 
through the Mediterranean. The 
Sultan, Selim II, meant to tear the 
Cross from St. Peter’s in Rome and 
raise the Crescent there. Spain sent 
her ships under Don Juan of Austria 
(half-brother to the Spanish king, 
Philip II), to join those of the Papal 
States and Venice; in one of them 
sailed young Miguel de Cervantes. 

At Lepanto, off the coast of 
Greece, this allied fleet met the 
Turkish Navy in the bloodiest sea 
battle ever, yet fought. Ship after 
ship went down while the soldiers 
fought cutlass to cutlass on the reel¬ 
ing decks—8,000 Christians and 
25,000 Turks perished. 

When the battle was first joined 
Cervantes lay below, tossing with 
malarial fever. He dashed on deck; 
a moment later two shots hit him 
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in the chest, a third shattered his left 
arm. Yet he was with the first to 
board the nearest Turkish vessel. 
The Crescent that day sank in a 
bloody moonset. Itwas Spain’s finest 
hour, and Cervantes’ proudest. 

Leaving Italy in 1575, Miguel set 
sail for Spain with high hopes. In 
his pocket he had a letter of recom¬ 
mendation from Don Juan to King 
Philip, which he trusted to bring 
him some good government post. 

But the luckless voyagers were 
overhauled by Moorish pirates and 
carried off into slavery in Algiers. 
There, though his maimed hand 
spared him the galleys, Miguel be¬ 
came the property of Dali Mami, a 
renegade Christian turned pirate. 
When this crafty master read the 
letter praising Cervantes, he con¬ 
cluded that his prisoner was a man 
of importance, and ordered him to 
send to Spain for a large ransom. 



Ma\ 

As the months _dragged by, 
Miguel saw his fellows die in dun¬ 
geons; he saw girls exposed for sale' 
in the markets. He witnessed flog¬ 
gings and flayings, and beheld the 
dangling corpses of those who had 
tried to escape. 

Through it all he was the support 
and leader of his fellow captives. He 
fought off their despair; he organ¬ 
ized, more than once, a break for 
freedom. Each time he was de¬ 
feated, but when he was sentenced 
to death his own courage rescued 
him. For, cruel though these Mos¬ 
lem tyrants were, they admired utter 
bravery and, when Cervantes stood 
before his master with folded arms 
and lifted chin and defiantly took 
upon himself all blame for the plots 
to escape, he won his life. But not 
until he had suffered five years of 
captivity could his family in Spain 
scrape up enough to rescue him. 

Return to Spain. Thus in 1580 
Cervantes at last kissed the soil of 
Spain and learned how soon the 
world forgets a maimed soldier. 
While he waited vain years for pre¬ 
ferment, he tried his hand at writ¬ 
ing. But in an attempt to be elegant 
his book was only artificial—a 
“pastoral” called La Galatea, about 
stilted shepherds and coquettish 
shepherdesses, which brought its 
author just enough money to buy a 
suit of wedding, clothes and settle 
100 ducats on his bride. 

The girl, Catalina de Salazar y 
Palacios, was young, and brought 
him a dowry consisting of several 
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olive trees and vineyards, a few 
beehives and a share of the famil/ 
farm implements. A good catch for 
some young peasant. But Catalina’s 
husband was nearly twice her age, 
and meant to be a writer. He took 
her to Madrid, where, in the Bohe¬ 
mian company of actors, writers and 
producers, she was miserable. 

As their marriage slipped into 
failure Cervantes hovered, a dizzy 
moth, round that dazzling candle, 
the theatre. His plays made just 
enough money to encourage him to 
write others. Then on to the stage 
strode a young writer, Lope de 
Vega, who in 24 hours could turn 
out a successful play. Cervantes was 
crowded out of the theatre, hurt and 
jealous. 

Then, he says, “1 hung up my 
pen,” to take any employment 
offered. That proved to be the job of 
tax-collector. He was also engaged 
to gather supplies for the great Ar¬ 
mada which King Philip was mak¬ 
ing ready to fight England. 

But Cervantes soon found himself 
behind bars. Thr trouble was that 
he could not do ai ithmetic; perfectly 
honest, he had got his accounts in a 
muddle. Though released, he was 
fined 6,000 reals. Then, worried 
about carrying large sums in col¬ 
lected taxes, he deposited these with 
a Sevillian banker—who immedi¬ 
ately went bankrupt. Cervantes 
went to prison again. 

There he learned the jargon of 
thieves, and heard the confessions 
of murderers. Looking through the 


bais, his thoughts wandered over 
the hot white roads of Andalusia. 
There he had met the world going 
by—strolling players, princes of the 
Church with rings on their velvet 
gloves, venturesome girls in boys’ 
clothing, boys from the country run¬ 
ning away to town, horse-trading 
gipsies—all companions of a mile or 
two on the road, a page or two in 
the book that was growing in the 
heart of Cervantes. 

Classic Character. Released 
from prison, he was ready for his 
great life’s work. And Spain was 
at last ready to listen. For she, too, 
had learnt. The “invincible” Ar¬ 
mada had sunk to the bottom of the 
sea; with it had perished Spain’s 
romantic faith that she was destined 
to save the world in her way. 

Time now to cauterize with the 
fire of pure laughter the wound in 
her pride. Time for a fantastic old 
knight to come riding out of La 
Mancha’s -horizon, his fat servant, 
Sancho Panza, behind him on a 
donkev. Out of the shadows round a 
poor writer of 58 came this pair, and 
trooping after them hundreds of 
other characters—none all good or 
all bad, but all human. 

Don Quixote is an old skin-and- 
bones who has read so many novels 
about the age of chivalry that he has 
come to believe he is the last knight 
in Christendom, and must go forth 
from his village to right wrongs, 
rescue maidens, slay giants. He sets 
forth in rusty armour, on a gaunt 
horse he thinks is a fiery charger. 
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All that the deluded but valiant 
Don beholds is translated into ro¬ 
mance—^a pug-nosed wench is a 
beauteous damsel, a country inn is a 
castle, a flock of sheep is a Saracen 
host. Though Sancho sees things as 
they are, he follows loyally, picking 
up his master each time he stumbles. 

When he started this tale, Cer¬ 
vantes meant only to ridicule the 
foolish chivalric romances that all 
Spain was reading. But the world is 
«so full of follies that the author soon 
spurred his knight on. Self-decep¬ 
tion, false grandeur, sentimental op¬ 
timism—one bubble after another 
is burst by the lance of laughter. On 
and on flies the pricking (juill, while 
a household of women clatter and 
chatter beyond the door. These were 
his two ageing sisters, his faithful 
niece, his difficult daughter, and 
Catalina, his wife, loyal to the hus¬ 
band she never understood. 

Not even they, not even the credi¬ 
tors knocking at the door could dis¬ 
tract Cervantes, for his story had 
run away with him. The Don now 
begins to command our admiration 
as well as laughter, and we love him 
for his mad nobility. Sancho the 
servant, whom we first assumed to 
be only a lout, proves to be a fellow 
worth listening to, salty with good- 
hearted sense. They .are, wc dis¬ 
cover, two sides of the same person 
—^the dreamer and the down-to- 
earth—and that person is you or I. 

Don Quixote was first published 
in and its fame sped through¬ 
out Spain. The public clamoured for 
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more, and Cervantes promised a 
sequel. Even while he was at work 
on this, he learned that a sequel to 
Don Quixote was already on the 
bookstalls and selling briskly. Its 
author, who called himself Avella- 
neda, not only jeered at Cervantes 
for his poverty but besmeared the 
stolen characters of the Don and his 
squire with filthy writing. 

In a rage Cervantes drove his pen 
to finish a true sequel, which turned 
out to be better even than the first. 

Today the two are printed as 
one volume that stands among the 
great treasures of Western culture. 
Many artists, among them Goya, 
Hogarth, Fragonard, Dore, Dali, 
have been proud to illustrate the 
tale. Don Quixote has ridden on to 
the stage, into opera and films. 

Not that either fortune or per¬ 
sonal fame ever came to Cervantes 
in his twilight in Madrid, When 
French diplomats enquired there 
about the author of Don Quixote, 
they were told that he was just an 
old soldier, poor and known to few. 
They discovered him in a house in 
the Calle del Leon, where he came 
to the door on gouty feet to receive 
his-distinguished visitors with old- 
fashioned Castilian courtesy. On 
April 23, i6t6, it was death that 
knocked; Cerv'antes was laid in a 
grave that is now forgotten. 

Yet for ever there rides onward a 
gallant old man who levels his lance 
at all that is false, his shadow 
lengthening across Spain, across the 
world, across the centuries. 



The Making of 
a Millionaire 


By choosing his moment and being his own boss, 
a man can make his million before he's 40 


S INCE 1958, the number of mil¬ 
lionaires in America has 
swelled from 40,000 to nearly 
100,000. How do they do it? Their 
common denominator is that they 
find an economic need and fill it. 

Comparedwith the millionaires of 
a century ago, the new millionaires 
are harder-working, less flamboy¬ 
ant and more anonymous. They 
have made their fortunes not in 
steel, oil, railways and the other 
basic industries, but in forward- 
looking technologies, the newest 
services and even the arts. They 
have built -productive health by 
creating jobs, purchasing power and 
useful ideas. 

Though the average age of the 
U.S. millionaire is about 60, a re¬ 
markable number of these doers, 
drivers, achievers become million¬ 
aires before they reach 40. Typical 
are these five talented tycoons: 

Caravan Manufacturer. Arthur 
Julius Decio, 35, early recognized 


and exploited the multi-mil lion- 
dollar-a-ycar market for low-cost 
caravans. He started up in the 
garage behind his childhood home 
in Elkhart, Indiana. His father, an 
Italian immigrant grocer, sank some 
savings into caravans in 1951, but 
did poorly and begged Arthur to try 
to rescue the small company. Decio, 
then a steel salesman, put in 3,200 
dollars of his own, recruited three 
friends and started to work. 

He quickly saw that to survive in 
a crowded field he would have to 
build a unique model. He designed 
a 2o-foot, smaller-^han-usual mobile 
home that was cheaper and more 
easily transportable than competing 
models. Then Decio imitated the 
car manufacturers* methods—^fre¬ 
quent model changes, and nation¬ 
wide distribution through a network 
of dealers. He brought out four lines 
of mobile homes, each competing 
with the others. 

Today, as president of Skyline 
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Homes, one of the caravan indus¬ 
try’s largest producers, Decio is 
worth over five million dollars. His 
company expects to race along with 
the fast expansion of the two U.S. 
population groups that buy most 
mobile homes: young married 
couples and retired people. 

Man of Many Parts. Vienna^ 
born Charles Bluhdorn went to 
New York at i6 as a wartime 
refugee and started work as a clerk 
in a cotton brokerage firm. At 23, he 
invested 3,000 dollars and started his 
own export-import business. Within 
eight years he had amassed his first 
million, by buying coffee from 
Brazil. 

Bluhdorn used his profits to buy 
into a more secure and promising 
business; car replacement parts. In 
a competitive industry that has 
thousands of small suppliers, he 
knitted together a natioijwide net¬ 
work of manufacturing plants, 
warehouses and distributors. Today, 
at 39, Bluhdorn is chairman of 
Gulf 8t Western Industries, which 
controls 57 subsidiary companies, 
grosses 182 million dollars a year, 
and has branched into the manufac¬ 
ture of jet-engine parts, guitars, and 
survival equipment for spacemen. 

Memory Man. Merlyn Francis 
Mickelson, 38, is president and 75- 
per-cent owner of Fabri-Tek Inc., 
the largest U.S. manufacturer of 
memory core components for com¬ 
puters. His holdings in the firm are 
worth 47 million dollars. Born on 
a farm in Minnesota, Mickelson 
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joined the merchant marine at 17, 
and was sent into radio training. In 
1953, when computers were in their 
infancy, he joined Remington Rand 
and was put to work designing 
and constructing core memories for 
Univac. 

In 1953, Argonne National Lab¬ 
oratories outside Chicago invited 
Mickelson to build experimental 
computer parts, offering to supply 
the raw materials. Mickelson set up 
Fabri-Tek in his basement, working 
at nights and week-ends while he 
kept his daytime job at Remington 
Rand. His total investment in the 
new company was for “some wire, 
solder, tweezers and a little pair of 
pliers.” 

As his Argonne contracts multi¬ 
plied, Mickelson taught friends and 
local housewives how to make the 
tiny (one-twelfth-inch-wide) mem¬ 
ory core units, and private com¬ 
panies began buying them. Then he 
financed expansion by selling shares 
to the public. Today he owns four 
factories, employs 2,200 people and 
turns out sopnisticated memory 
systems that sell for 35,000 to 
180,000 dollars each. 

Businessman-Showman. Harold 
Smith Prince, 37, has struck his 
bonanza in one of the toughest, 
least tractable businesses: the Broad¬ 
way theatre. He has produced or 
co-produced ten hit musicals—in¬ 
cluding Damn Yanl(ces and West 
Side Story —that have made him 
worth just over one million dollars. 
He has precisely the right balance of 
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creativity^ charm and salesmanship 
that makes a successful producer. 
“It’s a shame if you’re norn the 
brightest guy in your class/’ he says. 
“If you’re not, you learn to work 
extra hard—^and that’s good.” 

Prince entered the theatre at 20 as 
an odd-job boy. When he was 25, he 
and a friend bought an option on a 
novel about labour-management re¬ 
lations in the garment industry, en¬ 
gaged writers and composers, then 
went out to raise money in auditions 
staged in friends’ living-rooms. 
While four chorus girls warbled 
songs, Prince recited the story and 
passed round a bottle of Scotch, a 
bag of crisps and a ballpoint pen for 
prospective backers. From 164 in¬ 
vestors he raised 250,000 dollars fr-r 
the show —The Pajama Game. It, 
still on tour and so far has eaiiied 
nearly two million dollars. Prince 
has never since had to worry about 
backers. 

The Prince formula for success is 
to bring sensible business manage¬ 
ment and cost accounting to an 
erratic field. He knows what every 
item in every scene costs—“includ¬ 
ing how much I’ll need to simulate 
icicles.” When casting his shows 
he scouts for little-known talent be¬ 
cause “stars tend to take the cream 
off the top of profits.” 

Land Speculator. Arthur Carls- 
berg, 32, has earned five million 
dollars in the business in which for¬ 
tunes have traditionally been made 
fastest: real estate.He is chairman of 
Rammeo Investment Corporation, 


a Southern Californian land-invest¬ 
ment firm which has shown a canny 
ability to pick land that in three to 
five years will boom into high- 
demand building sites. 

Carlsberg began renovating old 
houses while still an undergraduate, 
and invested his savings in land. Fie 
was astounded to discover that few 
experts thoroughly researched the 
factors that made land values soar. 
Says he: “Ninety-nine per cent of 
the real-estate agents didn’t know 
what they were talking about.” He 
began compiling a store of statistics 
about undeveloped areas, including 
such basic information as the value 
of industrial payrolls, proximity to 
railways, airports, highways and 
public services. By applying his 
analytical techniques, Carlsberg col¬ 
lected his first million before reach- 
irig 3 «- 

Living On a Shoestring. The 

self-made millionaires liave many 
traits in common. Most of them 
started earning money while still 
children. Carlsberg, by the time he 
was 13, had been caddie, gardener, 
seed salesman and fruit trader. 
Many, like Mickelson, never went 
to college; others, like Decio and 
Bluhdorn, impatiently dropped out 
of college to study in the market¬ 
place. 

At the beginning of their ca¬ 
reers they lived carefully, often 
taking shoestring salaries in order to 
pump profits back into their enter¬ 
prises. Many suffered at least one 
jarring failure in business, but 
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showed a capacity to bounce back 
unharmed. 

The millionaires work like galley 
slaves—^usually ten or 12 hours at 
the office, plus nights and week-ends 
of homework. Practically everything 
that they do is somehow devoted to 
building the business. They have 
little time for their families. “Work 
is a jealous mistress,” one com¬ 
ments. They also tend to have few 
trusted friends. 

A Beginner’s Guide. What the 
entrepreneur should do, many ad¬ 
vise, is “launch an enterprise in a 
market where either nobody is 
doing anything, or the leaders are 
not very good.” As soon as his busi¬ 
ness begins growing sturdy and pros¬ 
perous, the owner should make a 
share issue to expand it, or sell it out 
to some bigger company willing to 
pay generously for a well-estab¬ 
lished specialized business. With his 
profits, plus any borrowing he may 
need, the young entrepreneur can 
then buy control of a still more 
promising business. 

One essential to success is a sure 
sense of timing. In the United 
States, for example, the right time 
to have broken into the computer 
industry, electronics, frozen foods 
or Arizona real estate was in the 
1950’s; now those fields are crowd¬ 
ed. Other fields are invitingly open, 
however, and they can usually be 
spotted by keeping an eye on three 
things; population changes, new 


legislation and the state of the 
national and world economy. 

“Opportunities are usually found 
where the problems are,” says Fred 
Bailey, 39, who started a small 
microwave company on 500 dollars, 
foresaw a shortage of ordnance parts 
for minor wars and began to make 
them, earning two million dollars. 
Fletcher Jones, 34, who started his 
Computer Sciences Company in 
1959 and is now worth 20 million 
dollars, believes that the future be¬ 
longs to “brokers in technology”— 
young men with the know-how in 
both business and technology to 
organize and manage the work of 
scientists. Says he: “Look for op¬ 
portunities, in the very newest 
technologies, like oceanography, 
micro-electronics, computerized in¬ 
formation retrieval, where a mar. 
of 35 can have the experience of 
someone of 65.” 

The millionaires lay down several 
guidelines for daring young men 
who would emulate them. The big 
corporation is no place to get rich, 
the millionaires believe^ competi¬ 
tion for top positions is much 
tougher there than among self- 
bossed entrepreneurs. A college edu¬ 
cation may be helpful, but it is not 
necessary. Says James Thomas, 37, a 
California real-estate and manufac¬ 
turing millionaire: “College pre¬ 
pares you to work for someone else 
—and you can only make a million 
by working for yourself.” 



eauty without grace is a hool( without a bait— ri’mon de Lcncioa 
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Try this quiz to 
see if you can outwit 
the under-tens 

CHILD’S 

PLAY 

By Stella Pevsner 

ARE YOU discouraged because 
your small child seems al- 
JL V.ways to be one step ahead of 
you? Have you learnt to make the 
mental leap between what he says 
and what he intends to do? Test 
yourself on these examples. 

1. Your six-year-old asks for big 
scissors that really cut, Mum. You 
ask what he wants them for. He 
says Sister's doll’s house hasn’t got 
a carpet in one room. 

(Now think. A wrong answer 
may cost you quite a bit of money.) 

2. Your snnall daughter overhears 
you and a friend discuss Mrs. 
Tyler’s eccentricities of dress and 
manner. You are about to have a 
bath that afternoon when Mrs. 
Tyler comes to call. Your little girl 
rushes to entertain her. 

(You’re mad if you go and have 
that bath.) 

3. ‘Your young son, allergic to 
household tasks, proclaims a sudden 


interest in the washing-machine. 
You show him how to make the 
drier rotate. Later, you hear the 
boy’s voice: “C’mon for the count¬ 
down, Rover. Off to the moon, 
boy,” just before the kitchen door 
slams. 

(You’re getting the idea?) 

4. “When may I wear lipstick, 
Mummy?” “When you’re a big 
girl,” you tell your five-year-old. 
One hour later, when she whines 
about nothing, you tell her to stop 
crying. “You’re a big girl now.” 

(While you’re making the mad 
dash to your dressing-table, don’t 
forget that lipstick in the kitchen 
cupboard.) 

5. Your eight-year-old, who has 
been wistfully eyeing a super-rocket, 
suddenly asks you the price of but¬ 
ter, eggs, frozen vegetables. You go 
to the refrigerator to prepare dinner 
and find it empty. 

(Concentrate. Where would you 
try to sell the stuff?) 

6. You arc trying to teach the 
two-year-old to pet the kitten gently 
so that it won’t yowl. Then, one day 
when they’re playing in the next 
room, the kitten is suddenly silent 
but the child is chuckling fiendishly. 

(Don’t stop to read this. Go!) 

These examples, naturally, arc 
gleaned from the escapades of neigh¬ 
bours’ children, not my own. Excuse 
me a moment, please. Susan dear, 
put away those hedge clippers! fim- 
my's got a new poodle? That’s nice. 
Why don’t you go over and play? 

Now, as 1 was saying . . . 
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Natures 
Colour Code 

rii 

New light on a world of beauty 

By Charles Stewart 

A MAN plants his garden in the and the heavens unlock their trea- 
spring, and out of the self- sures of colour. The moon comes 
^ same soil he gets the white up like a red balloon and turns to 
of the lily, the blue of the violet, silver as it rises. And when the 
and the damask of the rose. The frosts come, there is an astonishing 
rains come down to. water it, and glory in the beech and the oak. 
when the storm is over the rainbow How does nature get such rich 
sets itself in the sky with all the hu^s out of the gross material of 
seven sisters of lignt. Birds visit earth? 

him, and in the beams of noon they When we consider the colouring 
flash back metallic lustres. of plants we find that some of the 

At evening the sun goes down most delicate and gorgeous effects 

Condensed from The Adantie Monthly 
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are attained by pigments developed 
from sugar. These pigments, in an 
inBnite variety of 5ha£s,are formed 
from three basic colours: red, blue 
and yellow. 

The tree makes sugar in the leaves 
all summer, for purposes of life and 
growth; and the reds that we see in 
oak and beech are due to an excess 
of sugar that remains in the leaves 
when cold weather comes on. 

There are also in nature what are 
known as structural colour effects, 
produced without pigment. That 
there can be white without any 
white matter in it may be proved by 
melting a snowball or by allowing a 
lily to wilt. 

In the case of the snowball the 
thousands of little crystals totally 
reflect the light, producing the 
sensation of white; in the lily a 
multitude of bubbles of air in the 
integument have the same effect. 

In the case of human hair, if air 
inBltrates and takes the place of the 
pigment when it leaves, all the 
colours of light are reflected, and 
that is white itself. Thus the crown 
of white hair is a special gift. It is a 
vestiturc of lightwhich one possesses 
in common with the lily, the swan, 
and the foam of the sea. 

Magical Effect. What sort of 
colour does nature use on a pea¬ 
cock’s tail or a pigeon’s breast? The 
answer is that there are no such 
colours on these birds. We see them, 
but they are not there. It is all a 
magical effect. 

The effect is produced by a very 


thin, transparent Blm on the feath¬ 
ers. The light that strikes the upper 
surface is partly reflected to the eye, 
while the rest passes through and 
is reflected from the under surface 
of the Blm. The waves of light that 
come from the under surface, being 
delayed by that extra journey, fall 
somewhat out of step with the waves 
that were reflected from the upper 
surface. 

This delay causes the blotting out 
of light waves of some particular 
colour (just as one series of waves 
on a pond may be blotted out by 
another); and in consequence the 
reflected white light, being robbed 
of part of its colour, will shine with 
the colour that is left. 

To contemplate the same effect, 
look upon the play of colour in a 
pearl, whose beauty is all due to the 
fact that it is built up in Bne layers 
of transparent Blm; or regard the 
delightful hues of the opal, a jewel 
made up of layers of substance and 
of air. A soap bubble, or a layer of 
colourless parafBn on a surface of 
water, shows the same iridescence 
in the sun. 

Invisible Light. If we would un¬ 
derstand the kingdom of colour in 
the sunset clouds, and the blue of 
the noonday sky, we must learn that 
light is invisible. True, we have 
often seen light coming into a dark 
room through a keyhole. But if all 
dust is taken out of the air of the 
room, the beam of light immediately 
disappears. If you put an object in 
its path, the object will be in full 
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light, but without any indication of 
the light’s pathway. But if you blow 
smoke into the air, the air thus filled 
lights up at once. What we see is the 
reflected light from innumerable 
particles in the air. 

Wherever there is colour there is 
substance. This being true, it is 
evident that the blue sky is sub¬ 
stance. The blue colour consists of 
reflection from matter dispersed in 
fine particles throughout the atmo¬ 
sphere. These suspended particles 
arc not merely in the upper air, 
where the blue seems to be, but all 
through it. Thus the sky is at our 
elbow. And the reason it is blue is 
that blue light waves are much 
shorter than red waves; hence the 
very fine particles in the atmosphere 
catch and reflect the blue waves 
more than they do the longer waves 
of other hues. 

When the sun is setting, and 


almost at the horizon, the light has 
to travel a much greater instance 
through the atmosphere in reaching 
the eye. The short waves of light, 
the blue, are scattered; and only the 
long waves, the red, arc transmitted 
through so great a thickness of the 
laden air. 

The full moon, * rising, always 
takes us aback by its redness and 
its swollen proportions. And here 
we are confronted by an astonishing 
fact. It has been found, by actual 
measurement, that the image made 
upon the seeing surface of the eye, 
the retina, is no larger when the 
moon is rising than when it is high 
up in the sky. We only think it is 
larger. We unconsciously compare 
it for size with the distant objects to 
which it seems so near; and we 
misinterpret. 

In short, it is not our eyes that are 
deceiving us—it is our mind. 



Cartoon Quips 

Retirement pension official to applicant: "Feeling 65 isn’t enough. You 
must be 65.” 

Publisher to author: “I’m afraid your novel is sexually inadequate.’’ 

Boss to secretary: “You’re three weeks behind in your work and three 
months ahead with your coffee breaks.” 

One small boy to another: “I plan on enjoying these years before girls 
turn into the opposite sex.” 

Girl to girl: “I think he proposed. He said he wants to finalize our 
friendship.” 
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With the 
Quiet 
Heroes of 
Vietnam 


By David Reed 

In its objective to win 
not only the war hut thepeacey 
the United States is taking 
practical steps to improve the 
living conditions of 
South Vietnamese villagers 


HESTER Richardson, a 50'ycar- 
old civilian, had just finished 
>4 inspecting a village in South 
Vietnam. He had gone there with a 
U.S. Army major to make plans 
for digging wells. Suddenly the vil¬ 
lagers urged the two Americans to 
leave. What they did not say was 
that two Vietcong, terrorists—an 
assassination team—had entered the 
village. 

As the Americans climbed into 
their jeep, a Vietnamese youth, per¬ 
haps 18 years old, strolled up and 
dropped something wrapped in a 
handkerchief through the right- 
hand window. “Grenade—^get out!” 
Richardson screamed at the major. 
He tried to grab the grenade, but 
missed it. He was half-way out of 
the jeep when the grenade exploded, 
blowing the roof from the vehicle. 

Richardson staggered, then ran 
behind the jeep. The terrorist stud¬ 
ied him for a second, then threw a 
second grenade, Richardson ducked, 
and the grenade sailed just over his 
head and exploded close by. 

With no weapon, Richardson ran 
towards the terrorist, hoping to 
strangle him. But the youth darted 
back, tossed^ third grenade into the 
jeep and pulled a fourth from his 
pocket. Richardson turned and 
sprinted down the road while the 
second terrorist sprayed bullets at 
him. The American ran for a mile, 
blood streaming down his face and 
arms from embedded grenade frag¬ 
ments. 

At the next hamlet, Richardson 
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rallied a group of militiamen. When 
he led them back to the village, it 
was deserted. The major was still in 
the jeep, dead. 

Out of the Crossfire. After re¬ 
cuperating for two days, Richardson 
went back to work as a provincial 
representative for USOM, the U.S. 
Operations Mission which imple¬ 
ments U.S. foreign aid programmes 
in South Vietnam. His job, like that 
of nearly loo other field men, is to 
move into a liberated area on the 
heels of the troops and begin work¬ 
ing with the local people to develop 
the village economy. USOM helps 
to build schools, dispensaries, roads, 
dams, wells. The aim is to raise the 
living standards of the poverty- 
stricken people to a decent level, 
and so ignite a social and economic 
revolution. 

Richardson and his colleagues are 
convinced that only if they succeed 
will the war—^and the peace—in 
South Vietnam be won..The Viet¬ 
namese peasant is not interested in 
Marxism as such. What he wants is 
a better life for himself and his chil¬ 
dren. The communists have prom¬ 
ised him just that, and he is 
intrigued. Unless he is helped to 
achieve what he seeks, a substantial 
part of the population will remain 
sympathetic to communism, and the 
guerrilla will be unbeatable. The 
people will hide the terrorist, feed 
him, provide him with information 
and recruits. Only when the people 
turn against him will He—and 
communism—be finished. 
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In an office in Saigon, Sam Wil¬ 
son, the head of USOM*s provincial 
operations, talked about this. ‘*The 
first thing that the man behind the 
buffalo wants is security; he wants 
to get out of the crossfire, to live 
without fear that his wife or chil¬ 
dren or buffalo will be shot. Second, 
he wants social justice; if he works 
hard to grow a rice crop, he doesn’t 
want it taken away by a corrupt 
official. Third, he wants education 
for his children so they can escape 
the squalor and poverty of the vil¬ 
lage. Fourth, he wants health ser¬ 
vices. And fifth, he wants a decent 
cash income for his work. If we can 
answer these five needs, we’ve got 
the Vietcong beaten.” 

To help foment his economic 
revolution, Wilson has assembled an 
extraordinary team of hardheaded 
realists. He himself is typical. He 
fought the Japanese behind the lines 
in Burma during the war. Now 42 
and a colonel, he is on loan from 
the green-beret Special Forces. 
Many of Wilson’s men are former 
U.S. Army officers. Others joined 
after serving in the Peace Corps. A 
few are regular Foreign Service 
officers or foreign aid officials. 

USOM has two American repre¬ 
sentatives in each of South Viet¬ 
nam’s 44 provinces. With them arc 
some 30 Filipinos, many of whom 
worked to defeat the communist- 
led Huk guerrillas in the Philip¬ 
pines in the early 1950’s. In addition, 
there are eight teams of Formosans, 
who are introducing agricultural 
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techniques, and 116 bright young 
Vietnamese. 

Among these men are many quiet 
heroes. One is John Paul Vann, who 
hrst came to South Vietnam in 1962 
as the senior military adviser to a 
Vietnamese division. He criticized 
what he felt was undue official 
optimism about the progress of the 
war at that time. Eventually, in dis¬ 
favour, Lieutenant-Colonel Vann 
retired from the U.S. Army and 
took a well-paid job with a missile 
firm. During his spare time, he 
spoke at public meetings about what 
he felt was a failure to carry out a 
thoroughgoing development pro¬ 
gramme in the Vietnamese provin¬ 
ces. But he decided it was his duty 
to do more. So, leaving his wife and 
five children behind, he returned to 
Vietnam. 

Not long afterwards, Vann was 
driving along a country road when 
a dozen Vietcong leaped from be¬ 
hind tombs in a Buddhist graveyard 
and sprayed his vehicle with auto¬ 
matic-weapon fire. The windscreen 
shattered, cutting Vann’s face, arms 
and chest. The vehicle shot off the 
road and jolted along so roughly 
that the engine mounts were snap¬ 
ped from the frame. Somehow 
Vann managed to steer back on to 
the road and escape. He is now hard 
at work trying to better the lives 
of the peasants in Hau Nghia 
Province. 

Another representative is husky, 
dark-skinned Frank Young, 45, 
who serves in Phu Yen Province on 
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the coast of the South China Sea. 
Young—^his mother was a Moro 
princess, his father an American 
lawyer—^was an officer in the Philip¬ 
pine Scouts, and fought as a guer¬ 
rilla after the Japanese invaded the 
islands. Then, after the war, 
he became a master sergeant in 
the U.S. Army. He served in the 
Korean War and one year in South 
Vietnam. Retiring as a lieutenant- 
colonel, he returned as a USOM 
representative. 

Self-Help. One day I set out with 
Young in an armour-plated jeep. 
He took along, as he always dees, a 
bag of sweets for village children. 
The road ran along the top of dikes 
amid dazzling-green rice paddies. 
Hundreds of men and women in the 
conical straw hats and black-pyjama 
garb of the Vietnamese peasant were 
harvesting rice under a brilliant 
sun. 

“Where are the Vietcong?” I ■ 
asked. 

“Right there,” Young replied,ges¬ 
turing towards the peasants. ‘.‘Some 
of them undoubtedly are part-time 
guerrillas.” 

As We drove from one squalid 
village to another, Young pointed to 
new schools, dispensaries, markets 
and village halls—part of a massive 
self-help programme that USOM is 
sponsoring in co-operation with the 
Vietnamese authorities. In the first 
nine months of 1965, some 2,400 
projects were in hand. They in¬ 
cluded 639 classrooms, 425 wells, 
404 bridges, 157 roads, 105 markets. 
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52 maternity centres, 88 dispensaries 
and clinics. 

In each case USOM provides the 
materials, local people supply the 
labour. “The point is that they build 
it, and so they regard it as theirs,” 
Young explains. “It*s interesting: 
the Vietcong never destroy these 
buildings, b^ause they know how 
much they mean to the people.” 

Young has helped many farmers 
in Phu Yen to double and treble 
their income. He operates sugar¬ 
cane and rice demonstration centres - 
where farmers are shown how, with 
improved seeds and cultivation 
methods, to double their cane yields 
and treble their rice yields. Seeds are 
distributed free, and cooperatives 
have been organized through which 
farmers can obtain fertilizers tind in¬ 
secticides on credit. 

Chain-Letter Pigs. In one muddy 
village, a farmer proudly showed us 
his new pigs. USOM had given him 
cement for a pigpen floor—also two 
piglets, a breeding pair, of a strain 
that is double the size of the native 
animal. After the pair matured, the 
man repaid the loan with two pig¬ 
lets from the first litter. 

“It*s like a chain letter,” said- 
Young. “Now we’re starting a duck 
programme the same way.” 

Young has more than 20 projects 
going at once. Irrigation systems are 
being improved. A hospital is being 
enlarged. Vocational training is be¬ 
ing given to ex-Victcong terrorists 
who have surrendered to the govern¬ 
ment. Farmers are being urged to 


build fishponds, with fingerlings 
supplied free. A tobacco co-operative 
has been organized. 

On another day, 1 made a jeep 
tour of Chau Doc province in the 
Mekong delta with die local USOM 
man, Tony Cistaro, a slight, 36-year- 
old ex-Marine. As we were going 
through a mountain pass where the 
Vietcong had ambushed a Viet¬ 
namese military convoy a week 
earlier, a shot rang out. The driver 
trod on the accelerator, and the jeep 
bounced wildly along the potholed 
dirt road. “Missed!” Cistaro said. 

We visited My Thicnh II, a ham¬ 
let situated along a canal amid a 
sea of rice. The entire population of 
My Thienh II had turned out for 
what was one of the most important 
events in its history—the dedication 
of a new three-room schoolhouse. A 
local band played jangling.Oriental 
music, the district chief made a 
speech, the villagers served tea and 
cakes. USOM had donated 200 sacks 
of cement and 240 sheets of roofing 
for the schoolhouse. The villagers 
had worked for 40 days to put it up. 
The cost to the United States was 
less than the price of five 500-pound 
bombs; the impact would be far 
-greater. 

Then, last December 26, Cistaro 
was riding in a jeep with an Ameri¬ 
can major and sergeant when a Viet¬ 
cong land mine exploded under the 
rear wheels. The major was killed 
instantly; Cistaro, hurled from the 
vehicle, landed on his head. When 
he came to, he found—to his horror 
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WITH THE QUIET HEROES OF VIETNAM 


—^Vietcong rifling his pockets. Just 
then, pro-government militiamen 
opened fire, and the Vietcong with¬ 
drew. 

The sergeant died on the way to 
hospital. Cistaro was flown back to 
Saigon with serious fractures of both 
legs and a broken elbow. His part¬ 
ing words were: “1*11 be back.’* 

Richard Kriegel, 42, serves as the 
USOM representative in Binh Dinh, 
a coastal province. U.S. Marines and 
Army troops have been fighting 
many battles in this province—^and 
Kriegel has been in the thick of most 
of them. When he and provincial 
officials visit district headquarters, 
many of which are completely sur¬ 
rounded by the Vietcong, they travel 
by helicopter. They have to go 
straight up and down in landing 
and taking off; if they approached 
at an angle, they would probably be 
shot down. 

One day I went on a jeep tour of 
newly liberated areas with Kriegel. 
There were craters all along the 
roads -from Vietcong land mines. 
Alongside many of the craters lay 
wrecked vehicles, leftovers from the 
explosions. The war was going on 
very much in earnest that day. A 
dozen helicopters fluttered across 
the sky, ferrying American troops 
on raids into Vietcong strongholds. 
Artillery boomed, and puffs of 
smoke could be seen in the distance. 


The peasants, busy harvesting their 
rice, paid no attention. 

We also passed hundreds of peas¬ 
ants on the road, people returning 
from refugee camps. Kriegel beam¬ 
ed. “A month ago, you would have 
seen no one on this road—except 
maybe the Vietcong,’’ he said. 
“We’re winning. This might not 
seem much to you, but it’s forward 
motion. What you’re seeing is the 
rebirth of these villages.’’ 

The Struggle Ahead. The U SOM 
men must of necessity work through 
Vietnamese officials. Many of these 
officials—especially the younger 
ones—support the USOM pro¬ 
gramme wholeheartedly,, but others 
are lukewarm or hostile. Their atti¬ 
tude, as old as Asia itself, is that the 
sole responsibility of a government 
official is to enrich himself and his 
family. Most lower-echelon officials, 
moreover, are poorly trained, poorly 
paid and poorly motivated. 

Despite'the formidable problems, 
USOM field representatives feel that 
they are making real, progress. And 
observers, seeing the tengible evi¬ 
dence—new schools, dispensaries, 
agricultural projects—agree. USOM 
officials give warning that a struggle 
of a decade or more lies ahead. An 
entire society cannot be changed 
overnight. But a revolution of vital 
importance to the world has been 
touched off, and it will not stop. 


eSuGN at a driving school: “If your wife wants to learn to drive, don’t 
stand in her way.’’ —Mm Only 
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Most people assume 
that a U.S.A. Holiday costs a small 
fortune. And they’re convinced that 
they could never see even a small 
part of the U.S.A. in anything less 
than six weeks. 

Well, there’s good news for any¬ 
one who has put off a U.S.A. 
Holiday for either reason. First off, 
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Route from Tokyo every day of the 
week. And that’s the shortest, 
fastest way across the Pacific to 
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So you start off your trip saving 
time. And the Pan Am.Holiday 
Tours waiting for you when you 
arrive in the U.S.A. don’t take 
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Francisco and then sends you 
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The Heritage of 
Going Without 

Tou dorCt realize what luxuries you have, 
if you*ve always had them 


By Rodello Hunter 
< IS T'e’re leaving you a great 

T T us, “a heritage of going 
without!” We grew up on a small 
farm and, while Papa and Mamma 
knew the true value of that heritage, 
we children didn’t—until much 
later. We thought it was another 
sample of Papa’s dry humour. 

They left us the cramped, cold¬ 
sided, galvanized bath-tub. 

When I have a bath today, at any 
hour of the day or night, the tum¬ 
bling, steaming water is a wonder. 
1 used to heat the water on the stove 
and carry it to my round, zinc tub. 
My bath over, 1 carried the tub out, 
splashing the water on to my feet 
and on to the hem of my dress if 1 
was not careful. Mamma insisted 
that it was dumped at least 23 good 
steps from the house, so as not to 
muddy the yard. 

They left us the ^ss-chimneyed 
lamp. 

On winter nights when snow 


swirled into the corners of the win¬ 
dow-sills and the wind cut sharply 
round the corners of the house, I 
would feel my way through a dark¬ 
ened kitchen to draw an icy drink 
for Papa from the pantry tap. 
‘^Don’t drink it all before you get 
here. Miss,” he would call as I 
sipped from the glass on my Way 
back to him. There was no light in 
the pantry, and I was afraid of the 
dark and could not bear to stop and 
light a lamp or draw two glasses, 
full or even to drink before 1 filled 
his. 

They left us the wood stove. 

When my maths problems were 
especially hard and I had to stay up 
later than usual, I would often find 
that the greedy pot-bellied stove had 
already eaten its evening’s supply of 
wood. There was nothing to do but 
go out into the cold night for an¬ 
other armful. 

I chose cool days to iron. First 1 
had to gather wora to build up the 
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could be 

heat^-^F*top ^ stoye. When 
one ^ tbim CQoi^, T put it back on 
the stove to heat a^in in exchange 
for a hot one. I used to thrust my 
feet against those same flat-irons 
when I curled, up under my heavy 
pile of quilts to fmish the last chap 
ter pf a book. But 1 would be chilli 
through and through when I got up 
to blow oiit the lamp. 

They left us the milling. 

Today the milk appears on my 
step miraculously in capped bottles, 
pure and cold. But when I was 
growing up, there were the bucket 
and the greasy milk pans that 
needed scouring, and the flne-mesh 
strainer that had Co be carefully 
washed before the next milking. I 
couldn’t use soap, because there was 
nourishment in the water and it had 
to be fed to the pigs. The same was 
true of washing dishes. Soap in the 
water would have made the pigs 
sick. But even without soap. 
Mamma said the dishes must shine. 

They left us the vegetable garden. 

Preparations for dinner started at 
nine in the morning, almost as soon 


as the breakfast dishes were washed. 
I had to pick and wash, string and 
snap the beans: I had to dig and 
wash the potatoes, pull and peel the 
onions. 1 would balance precariously 
on the rickety ladder to reach the 
gleaming summer apples, then peel 
and core them and slice them into a 
pastry shell that 1 had freshly rolled 
and Acted to the pie dish. 

Now WE have the blessed telephone 
and the car (no barns to clean out, 
no pony to harness to a trap). There 
is the warming magic of central 
heating. There arc the myriad elec¬ 
tric switches that motivate genies 
whose lamps do not need their 
chimneys cleaned. There are the 
vegetables that come in neat trans¬ 
parent bags. And there is always the 
water. It comes from green hoses on 
the lawn; it pours hot or cold from 
shiny taps. 

And now 1 know what Papa 
meant when he said, “We’re leaving 
you a great heritage.” 

It is a great heritage—the heritage 
of going without. It makes you 
wealthy all your life. 


Earthly Paradise 

* 7 ^hen Tintoretto was nearly 8o, certain senators felt he was too old to 
paint the enormous “Paradise” which was to decorate the hall of the Great 
Council in Veni(x. 

But he overcame all resistance when he begged, “Grant me paradise in 
this world; I’m not so sure I’ll reach it in the next.” 

The result was the painter’s greatest masterpiece. 

—'ilftrotr de VHittoirg, Fnnoe 
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life’s like That 


After reading a book of aids to better 
memory, my husband boasted of his 
newly acquired ability. To test it, 1 
asked him to repeal a list of articles 
that he was to put in the car for our 
trip the following day. With amazing 
accuracy, he recited the items in the 
order I had written them down. 

Next day, as wc were driving along, 
I asked, ‘‘Can you still remember the 
list of things we were to bring?” 
Proudly he repealed the list without a 
single omission. “Where are they?” I 
asked, and received a gaping stare in 
reply. --j. L. d. 

My father was delighted to receive 
a Polaroid camera as a present. Three 
days later, his 13th grandchild was 
born, and he hurried to the hospital to 
take the first picture. When he asked 
the nurse to hold up the baby, she 
asked, “First grandchild?” 

“No,” replied my father. “First 
camera!” —Mrs. m. a. 

In order to drive the 70 miles to my 
construction job site by 8 a.m., I had to 
leave home before sunrise. One morn¬ 
ing, after driving for about an hour, 1 
noticed a small ^ane bearing down on 
me on what appeared to be a collision 
course. He was at an altitude of about 
four feet with half his wing over the 
highway. When the pilot suddenly 
began blinking his landing lights, I 
moved .off the road to give him room 
for an emergency landing. 

Only after he had zoomed past 


almost close enough to touch, did I 
realize that the pilot was simply tell¬ 
ing me, as another motorist might 
have done, that I was driving with my 
headlights still on. —Macrk-e Mahchal 

A 14-STONE man crawled up on his 
roof to retrieve his son's toy soldier- 
and-parachute. After gingerly inching 
across the steep roof, he lost his grip 
and slid off. As the ambulance atten¬ 
dants were placing him on a stretcher, 
-he came to. With a feeble grin he mut¬ 
tered, “I bet you’re sorry I’m such a 
heavyweight.” 

One attendant, looking at him still 
clutching his son’s toy, responded, 
“And I bet you’re sorry you jumped 
with only that tiny little parachute.” 

—D. L. Youngs 

My wife’s 44th birthday was approach¬ 
ing, yet she remained evasive every 
time I asked for a gift suggestion. At 
last, she told me what she wanted. 
Although it seemed a little unusual, 1 
followed her directions to a T. 

At 10 a.m.. on her birthday I picked 
up the elaborate cake I’d ordered^ and 
returned home at 11. As I placed it on 
the kitchen table in front of my wife, 
I gave her a birthday kiss. 

She was having coffee with a neigh¬ 
bour whom I recognized as the local 
gossip. My wife pretended to be sur¬ 
prised and thanked me profusely for 
the dazzling cake—whitm, according 
to her request, had 39 candles. —h.b.h. 
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On a May morning more than 
500 years ago, the Maid of Orleans 
was hunted at the stake. Tet she 
remains today an enduring 
symbol of the endless struggle 
between good and evil 

The Miracle 
of Saint Joan 

By Louise Redfield Peattie 

T o MOST of iis, Joan of Arc is Joan. She was a real girl, a peasant 
a legend, the heroic idyll of a earthy as the sweet soil of France, 
shepherdess who heard su- Nor was that country yet a unified 
pcrnatural voices and by them was nation when she carried into battle 
led to save a nation. But the idyll is her banner sown with its immortal 
only the shadow of the truth. There lilies of France, 
was nothing supernatural about It is more than 500 years since 


'^Joau of .ire,” hy Jules Bastien-Lepage 






THE MIRACLE OF SAINT JOAN 


Joan of Arc died in the flames at 
Rouen. Why, then, do we remem¬ 
ber her today? 

Because hers is the age-old story of 
good warring with evil, a war which 
goes on in every century. Each of us 
who wages his part in this struggle 
will fight the better for knowing the 
Maid of Orleans. Joan died con¬ 
demned a heretic and sinner. She 
lives for ever a saint, 
conqueror of the forces 
of evil that killed her, 
a symbol of truth and 
courage. 

When Joan was born 
in 1412, in the village 
of Domremy in Lor¬ 
raine, France was in 
bloody turmoil. The 
war between France 
and England had been 
in progress for some 75 
years. The crown of 
France was claimed by 
England. Much of France was ruled 
by the Duke of Burgundy, ally of 
the English; the rest was loyal to the 
Dauphin Charles, heir to the throne 
of France but not yet crowned. 

Of this turmoil Joan learned as a 
child, for past her rough dwelling 
ran the old Roman road that 
crossed the River Meuse, and down 
it would come bands of armed men 
marching, or wandering friars who 
lingered to tell tales of murder and 
pillage and to lament that the weak 
Dauphin would not prove himself 
King 'indeed and so make of the 
leaderless land a united nation. 


By the age of 12, Joan was a stur¬ 
dy, dark-haired and devout girl, of . 
whom nothing remarkable had been 
reported. Then one day in her 
father’s garden a great brightness 
spread all about her and a voice 
spoke to her. Terrified, she fell to 
her knees. With the voice came 
shining wings and a face of glory, 
and presently she knew that this 
was the Archangel 
Michael, patron of the 
Dauphin and beloved 
by all France. He was 
not alone, she was later 
to say, but “attended 
by heavenly angels. He 
told me that St. Cath¬ 
erine and St. Margaret 
would come to me, and 
that I must follow their 
counsel, for it was 
at Our Lord’s com¬ 
mand.” 

For the next four or 
five yearSj the saints spoke to her 
often. Joan mentioned not one word 
of this, but went calmly about her 
work, convinced all the while that 
she was in touch with God. In 1428, 
the English laid siege to Orleans. 
Now, to i6;year-old Joan, the Arch¬ 
angel announced God’s will, that 
she succour the Dauphin and raise 
the siege. The voice “told me to go 
to Vaucouleurs, to Robert de Bau- 
dricourt, captain of the town, who 
would give me men to go with me.” 

Revealing nothing to her parents, 
Joan went to Vaucouleurs, about ten 
miles from Domremy. Twice she 
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appeared before Baudricourt, telling 
him that she was divinely appointed 
to lead the Dauphin to Reims to be 
crowned king. Twice she was blunt¬ 
ly turned away. Undaunted, Joan 
came again. 

This time Sir Robert was con¬ 
vinced by her unearthly assurance. 
She was given a horse and the body¬ 
guard she required; she was pro¬ 
vided with the men’s clothing she 
asked for; she had her hair cut short. 
“Go forward boldly! ’’ she heard her 
voices say. 

Hoofbeats clattered away from all 
that was familiar; she was riding 
into destiny, by night, through 
enemy-haunted country. Halting 
before Chinon, where the Dauphin 
was, Joan sent word to the castle of 
her coming. 

The Dauphin Charles was a 
weak-willed, uncertain young fel¬ 
low. He let her come but, to trick 
her, hid in modest dresjs among the 
crowd. Into the magnificent hall lit 
by torches and packed with cour¬ 
tiers strode Joan and, going direedy 
to the Dauphin, knelt at his feet. 
Charles pointed to a courtier. “That 
is the King,” he said. 

Joan was resolute. “In God’s 
name, noble Prince, it is you and 
none other.” And she told him that 
she had been sent by God to help 
him and his kingdom and to see him 
anointed in the cathedral at Reims. 

While all the court stared, Charles 
spoke privately to her at length, and 
whatever she answered made his 
face radiant. Yet still he wavered. 


fearing that she might be a tool of 
evil powers. He had her cross-ques¬ 
tioned by learned clerics at Poitiers, 
and examined by ladies to make cer¬ 
tain that she was a virgin, on the 
principle that the first act in becom¬ 
ing a witch is to take the Devil for 
a lover. The solemn conclusion was 
that there was nothing but good in 
this country girl. 

All this delay made Joan impa¬ 
tient. To the dawdling Charles she 
said with strange prevision, “1 shall 
last a year and but a little longer; we 
must do good work in that year.” 

Daughter of God. So Charles 
gathered an army. He. gave Joan a 
suit of armour of polished steel. She 
sent to a chapel dedicated to St. 
Catherine, with directions to look 
behind the altar and find a sword 
buried there. It was brought to her, 
covered with rust, but soon it 
flashed in her hand. She had a white 
banner made, fringed with silk and 
sown with lilies, and on it a painting 
of the Lord, an angel at each 
side. 

So, banner in hand, she stood 
forth before the crowding soldiery, 
“Daughter of God,” as Archangel 
Michael had called her. 

Orleans, a key point in the Eng¬ 
lish campaign to open up the Loire 
valley, had lain under siege for six 
months. The English had built a 
dozen bastions round the town. The 
defences of one such bastion con¬ 
sisted of a great stone wall some 30 
feet high, set with strong towers. 
Reaching this bastion, Joan dictated 
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a letter, had it tied to an arrow and 
shot over the wall. 

“The King of Heaven sends you 
word and warning by me, Joan the 
Maid, to abandon your forts and de¬ 
part into your own country, or 1 will 
raise such a war cry against you as 
shall be remembered for ever.” 

Triumph. Medieval warfare was 
a business of hand-to-hand combat 
with lance and sword, mace and 
battle-axe, and into such a melee 
Joan rode to raise the siege. She and 
her companions stormed one re¬ 
doubt successfully, and two days 
later attacked the key fortress. As 
she was about to climb a ladder 
against its wall, an arrow came 
whistling from a crossbow and 
struck her above the breast. Carried 
from the field, she pulled out the 
arrow with her own hands. 

The trumpets were sounding re¬ 
treat; but Joan rallied. Soon the 
soldiers saw her banner flash once 
more, heard her cry, “The day is 
yours—enter! ” and beheld her dash 
towards the rampart and climb it. 
I’he bastion fell. Orleans was saved. 

Joan passed through the streets to 
the sound of bells. She had her 
wound dressed and partook of food 
—five slices of bread dipped in wine 
and water. 

So ended the brief days in which 
a girl of 17 re-created the morale 
of the French Army and changed 
the course of the Hundred Years 
War. 

Charles, though obsessed with 
Joan’s dream of his crowning, 
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dallied. “Noble Dauphin,” she im¬ 
plored, “hold no more so many and 
such long councils, but come as 
quickly as you can <-0 Reims and 
take the crown.” For she saw that 
only thus would a united France be 
established and England’s claim be 
thwarted. The road to Reims led 
through towns strongly held by the 
foe, but loan was daundess. Her 
standard ever fluttered where the 
fighting was thickest. She bade the 
ranks, “Go bravely; all will go 
well.” 

Reims excitedly made haste to re¬ 
ceive the Dauphin. And on the fine 
summer morning of July 17, 1429, 
Charles rode to his crowning in 
splendid procession. Beside his 
throne in the cathedral stood Joan. 
It had been less than five months 
since she left Domr6ny. 

Charles VII, crowned at last, felt 
less need of Joan now. He would 
not heed her entreaties to march 
straight on to Paris, but listened to 
advisers jealous of the Maid. How¬ 
ever, his laggard campaign at last 
got under way again, and Joan led 
the French forces in the capture of 
town after town. But an assault on 
a Paris fort failed, and Joan was 
wounded in the thigh by an arrow. 

In Easter week of 1430, Joan’s 
voices gave her the bitter warning 
that she was to be taken prisoner by 
the enemy. Still she rode dauntless- 
ly in the fore of the fray, until, in 
a struggle at the drawbridge of 
Compiegne, she was caught between 
the English and the Burgundians. 
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Hands seized her horse, her person. 
Joan the Maid was captive. 

The man she had made King of 
France seems not to have dared lift 
a finger to help her. Instead, she was 
clapped into me castle of a Burgun¬ 
dian noble. There she learned of ne¬ 
gotiations to sell her to the English, 
and in a frenzy to escape she flung 
herself from the lofty castle tower. 
She was not killed. Contrite, she 
prayed for forgiveness. 

Treachery. Meanwhile, a trap 
was being set for her by letters to the 
Duke of Burgundy from the clerics 
of the pro-Burgundy University of 
Paris. It snapped fast upon her when 
a fat sum passed to her keeper, who 
thereupon released her to the Bishop 
of Beauvais. 

This high dignitary, Pierre 
Cauchon, was in the pay of the Eng¬ 
lish. He was a crafty and ambitious 
man, and Joan’s trial for heresy 
promised to favour his interests— 
and those of the English, who 
wished to show clean hands in the 
business. So it was to be a religious, 
not a political, trial at Rouen, and 
Cauchon picked his ecclesiastical 
judges with skill. No one was ap¬ 
pointed to defend Joan; not one 
witness was called on her behalf. 
Because of Cauchon’s power, no 
man dared risk his life by speaking 
up for her. 

So this illiterate peasant girl of 19 
stands alone, abandoned, before the 
massed array of her learned and 
priestly judges, and speaks for her¬ 
self. Every question, every answer 
104 


is recorded; we hear her voice 
down the centuries. “You say that 
you are my judge; consider well 
what you do, for in truth I am sent 
from God, and you put yourself in 
great peril.” 

Under the pressing inquisition, 
she related freely the story of her 
brief, strange career. She would ad¬ 
mit to no heresy. Always she held 
that what she had done was by the 
Lord’s will. Ominously, they show¬ 
ed her the instruments of torture; 
she did not waver. “Truly, if you 
were to have me torn limb from 
limb, 1 would say nothing else.” 
They threatened her with burning, 
and she answered, “Were I to see 
the Are, 1 would still say all that I 
have said.” (“Superb response!” 
scribbled the recording clerk in the 
margin.) 

Back and forth they hounded her, 
and not once was she shaken from 
the conviction that ruled her life. “I 
have a good master—^that is. Our 
Lord—to Whom I look, and to 
none other.” 

But the scheming Cauchon would 
not let her steadfast replies to the 
judges* questions decide her fate. In¬ 
stead, he had her testimony, blazing 
with truth, reduced to 12 impersonal 
and distorted articles, and presented 
these as a basis for the judges’ de¬ 
bate. And those eminent men of 
God, all subservient to the Bishop, 
gave him the verdict he wanted. 

So, on a fair day late in May, the 
wan young boyish figure in black 
was led forth, blinking at the bright 
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sunlight, to hear sentence passed 
upon her. Eyewitnesses became con¬ 
fused in their reports of what hap¬ 
pened next. Certainly a document 
v/as produced and read to the girl 
who “knew not A from B.” After¬ 
wards they said to her, “Sign it, or 
you will burn.” With a strange 
smile, she made her mark upon it< 

Now Joan thought she was safe. 
Trusting the Church she loved, she 
said, “You churchmen, take me to 
your prison, and let me be no longer 
in the hands of the English." 

Bitter it must have been to be led 
back to the same dark cell. Upon 
promise that she would be allowed 
to hear Mass, she agreed to put on a 
woman’s dress for it, for the matter 
of wearing a man’s clothing was a 
grievous charge against her. But 
while she slept, her guards took the 
dress away, and she was obliged to 
go forth from her cell in her tattered 
boy’s clothing. 

Fatal Answer. On that “sin" 
they convicted her as a relapsed 
heretic, the most dire sentence that 
could be pronounced. Doubly to seal 
her fate, Cauchon asked if she had 
heard her voices again. Joan told 
him they had reproached her for 
signing whatever she had signed. 
“All that I then said and revoked, 
I said from fear of the fire." (“Fatal 
answer!" noted the clerk in his 
margin.) Yet still her courage held. 
“By God’s grace, I shall be in Para¬ 
dise tonight,” she said, and asked 
foi Communion. Strangely, this last 
request Cauchon granted. Did the 
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Bishop know his victim to be inno¬ 
cent? She, at least, knew his guilt. 
“Bishop, 1 die through youl" she 
flung at him. 

Robed, her head shaven, she was 
led into Rouen’s market square on 
the morning of May 30, 1431. 
Crowds covered every cc^blestone 
and rooftop. After Cauchon had 
read the sentence, a paper mitre was 
placed on her head; inscribed in 
large letters were the words: Here¬ 
tic, Relapsed Sinner, Apostate, Idol¬ 
ater. She begged for a cross; an 
English archer hastily made one of 
dvigs, which she put in her bosom, 
while another man ran to the near¬ 
by church for a crucifix. 

This she kissed, then climbed to 
the high stake, her eyes fixed on the 
crucifix held before her. The flames, 
mounting, concealed her; only her 
voice came to the silent crowd, in 
prayer, in moans, in a final piercing 
cry of agony and love: “Jesus I" 

They say an Englishman ran 
through the crowd crying, “We are 
lost! We have burnt a saint I" 

Some quarter of a century after 
her martyrdom, Charles VII took 
steps to rehabilitate through the 
Church the reputation that it had 
destroyed. With due ceremony, the 
Church to which Joan was ever 
faithful and which had condemned 
her proclaimed her innocent. At 
last, in 1920, it canonized her. But 
there were those, 500 years earlier, 
who had known that there moved 
among them a living saint. And 
that completes the miracle. 
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Tzventy years after 
the zvary the land is still alive 
zvith its lethal legacy: tori 
upon ton of unexploded 
homhSy grenadeSy mortar shells 
a?id mines 


IThe Menace of 

BRITAIN’S 

BURIED 

BOMBS 

By George Kent 


I N A schoolyard in Aberllynfi, 
Breconshire, a boy kicking in 
the earth struck something 
hard. He called a friend over and 
they s(K)n dug up the object—a 
Second World War hand grenade! 
They were tossing it about when 
along came a teacher old enough to 
have thrown similar deadly balls in 
earnest. He t(X)k the boys and their 
discovery to the headmaster, then 
telephoned the police who sum¬ 
moned the Bomb Disposal Squad of 
the Royal Engineers. 

During the next few weeks, exca¬ 
vation of the school’s grounds by 


BD men uncovered 840 lethal items, 
including 34 mortar shells, 54 gren¬ 
ades, machine-gun rounds, in¬ 
cendiary bombs, minps and other 
ammunition. They lay under the 
playing fields, in the headmaster’s 
garden, spread about the lawns and 
in the bottom of a dried-out pond. 
The school house stood on the site 
of an ammunition dump that had 
blown up during the war, scattering 
all manner of unexploded and still- 
dangerous missiles. 

The incident is far from isolated. 
Since 1945 more than 100 children 
have been killed by grenades,'* 
bombs, mortar shells and mines; 
thousands more have been maimed 
by this cruel legacy of war. And the 
risk is not only to the children! 
Buried and still alive in English soil 
is enough murderous ammunition 
to destroy an average-sized city. 
Each time a bulldozer goes to work 
on the foundations for a new house 
in an area bombed during the war, 
each time a plough turns the deep 
soil on land once used for batde 
training, there is danger. 

The Bomb Disposal task forces 
consist of some 400 men of all three 
services. '^Fhc Royal Engineers deal 
with all bombs and missiles dropped 
by German planes, cover 2,000 miles 
of mine-ridden coast, and cope with 
the devil’s garden of destructive, 
ammunition left in battle-training 
areas by troops preparing for the 
Normandy landings. The Navy 
deals with all explosives below higii- 
water mark; the RAF with British 
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Sapper "Jed" Darcey, of the R.E. Bomb 
Disposal Unity with the §oo-pound bomb 
found on London's Tower Hill in March 


bombs and missiles, and the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps with fire¬ 
arms and other small ammunition. 
At all BD headquarters the tele¬ 
phone may ring 20 to 30 times a day 
—to report anything from a belt of 
machine-gun bullets to a two-ton 
bomb—and at once the men race 
into action, like firemen. 

Ninety per cent of the calls are for 
relatively small items, no less dan¬ 
gerous for their size and all capable 
of dealing out death to the finders. 
A man exploring the attic of his 


rented house in Tunbridge Wells 
finds an unexploded bomb. In Lems- 
ford, a gardener uprooting a haw¬ 
thorn hedge clanks his pickaxe into 
a mortar shell. A farmer ploughing 
a potato field hits a 50-pound bomb. 
Every hour seems to produce an in¬ 
cident. On a beach atLittlehampton, 
a torpedo warhead; at Birling Gap, 
II mines blown ashore in a gale; 
near East Ham, a live 37-inch anti¬ 
aircraft shell. 

By far the most spectacular of 
these unexploded devices arc the 
immense bombs that fell during the 
Battle of Britain. Although about 
1 ,o(X) have already been exploded or 
otherwise rendered harmless, an 
estimated 750 still remain. Some 
months ago a one-ton “Hermann” 
was pulled dripping from a gravel 
pit at Sevenoaks, Kent. In 1959 a 
slightly smaller bomb was revealed 
by an excavator working on the 
London site of the new Shell 
Centre where, some eight years be¬ 
fore, millions had visited the Fes¬ 
tival of Britain. 

These bombs often went 30 feet or 
more into the ground. They plough¬ 
ed their way beneath tube stations 
and city streets, into churches and 
museums. One found near the Tate 
Gallery had enough TNT in it to 
destroy the gallery’s 5,o(X) works of 
art in an instant. 

More recent in memory is the 500- 
pound bomb discovered on Tower 
I lill in the City of London, 20 feet 
from an underground tube line— 
and in the centre of a maze of office 
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buildings. Stations were closed; 
office workers were sent home; 
traffic in a half-mile area was 
diverted. 

The Royal Engineers* BD unit 
arrived in the dust of their motor¬ 
cycle escort, unloaded their, tools 
much as firemen uncoil a hose. First 
they applied a stethoscope-like 
microphone to the bomb to deter¬ 
mine whether its clockwork mecha¬ 
nism had been actuated. There was 


no sound. But the stethoscope, held 
by magnets, remained in place. A 
sergeant, stationed at a distance, 
kept listening, prepared, should the 
ticking begin, to attach to the bomb 
an apparatus for paralysing the 
clock. 


Captain David Owens, in charge 
of the squad, having immunized the 
fuse, now began drilling into the 
bomb’s fuse pocket. Through the 
opening he had made, he pumped 
out the air and inserted oil to dis¬ 
solve the dangerous picrate crystals. 
Next he attached the fuse to an 
apparatus designed to draw it out 
gently. But this was a 2o-year-old 
fuse, corroded and unpredictable. It 
broke in two. 

Owens telephoned his chief. 
Major Henry Qualtrough, who told 
him to bring the bomb to head¬ 
quarters. Handling the deadly iron 
Bsh as if it were an egg, the squad 
loaded it into their truck, packing it 
on all sides with sandbags. Then, 
with police roaring in front, at the 
sides and the rear, they took it to 
Horsham, in Sussex, about 40 miles 


from London, where Qualtrough 
unscrewed the base plate and 
*‘steamed out” the explosive. 

Since 1947, the ix>mb-disposal 
squads have suffered few fatal 
casualties. In the nine years before 
then, however, the Rwal Engineers 
alone lost 397 men. Inis markedly 
improved safety record can be attri¬ 
buted to experience, new techniques 
and equipment—and to the watch¬ 
word of the BD units that “a man 
only 99 per cent careful is a danger 
to the squads” 

The record also means that the 
men who perished did not die in 
vain. A case in point is one Lieuten¬ 
ant jinks. Called to deal with a 
bomb in a house in Bexley, Kent, in 
1940, he drilled a hole between two 
fuse pockets and began steaming 
out the explosive. 

The next morning he inserted a 
stick to see how much TNT was 
left. The stick went straight to the 
bottom, and Jinks decided that the 
bomb was empty. He called two of 
his men to help him lift the missile 
and take it away—when bang! The 
entire house disappeared and the 
three men were killed. 

Today the technique is to drill a 
larger hole and attach a mirror to 
the stick so that the inside of the 
bomb can be seen. 

In actual tonnage—and as a peril 
to human life—the “Mad^in- 
England” explosives of the Home 
Guard get highest rating. Recendy 
roadworkers were starded to dis¬ 
cover, packed against the abutments 
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of a bridge over the River Stour at 
Plucks Gutter in Kent, 250 pounds 
of guncotton with primers. In 1964 
an elderly man turned in two and a 
half tons of grenades, incendiaries 
and other ledial objects which he 
had been told to keep “safe and 
secret” until he received orders to 
the contrary. The orders had never 
come—^and meanwhile the explo¬ 
sives had reached a point of ‘chem¬ 
ical change and fuse deterioration 
where they were a real danger to the 
man and his neighbours. 

A horde of bottles filled with 
nitro-glycerine was detected at 
Aldershot in October 1963. Major 
William Musson, of the BD squad 
of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, 
was awarded the George Medal for 
digging out 50 of the deadly mis¬ 
siles. They were so sensitive that he 
dared not use a trowel; instead he 
cleared the earth away with a paint 
brush. 

Most dangerous are the mines that 
remain of the 350,000 once spread 
over some 2,000 miles of beach 
during the war. Originally they 
were laid in neat patterns, with the 
location of each mine marked on a 
chart. 

But time and tide have made the 
charts worthless, so that today the 
human minesweepers are still at 
work combing the beaches with 
mine locators, removing sand and 
soil with armoured bulldozers. 
About 5,000 mines are still un¬ 
accounted for, and many wash 
ashore on crowded beaches. 


These mines were mainly anti- 
tank devices fixed to explode under 
300 to 350 pounds’ pressure, but to¬ 
day they can be set off by a child’s 
footstep. At Swanage, Do*^t, five 
boys were digging in the sand when 
a spade touched a mine. All of them 
were killed. 

The largest of the Royal Engin¬ 
eers’ BD squads is engaged in comb¬ 
ing the old battle-training areas. In 
1964 they cleared one area compar¬ 
able to a strip 186 miles long by 20 
yards wide. It took them two years 
to clear South Weald Park, the 
Essex beauty spot, finding there 
20,000 missiles, including anti-tank 
shells, three-inch mortar shells and 
much small-arms ammunition. On 
the Nevill Cricket Ground near 
Tunbridge Wells they found 160 
grenades dating back to the First 
World War—^but still very much 
alive. 

Tens of thousands of such battle- 
training acres still remain, all 
heavily planted with ammunition, 
and official estimates are that the 
sweeping-up operation will not be 
finished before 1990. 

Of all peacetime BD men per¬ 
haps the best known was Major Bill 
Hartley. His book, The Unexploded 
Bomb, is necessary reading for all 
BD men and is consulted by many 
of them in moments of crisis. Before 
he retired in 1961, Hartley disarmed 
hundreds of bombs and beach 
mines, including the big one on the 
Shell Centre site. Another of his 
many tasks was the 65-pound mine 
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which was washed up near Yar¬ 
mouth. The rule in such cases is 
to explode the missile where it lies. 
In this case itwas impossible because 
a few yards from the mine stood the 
Winter Gardens with its thousands 
of panes of glass. Hartley picked up 
the mine himself and carried it 


about 200 yards to a sand pocket in 
the dunes—^and blew it up there. 

With a staff of 50,000 trained men 
and unlimited funds it would be 
possible, in theory, to rid Britain of 
the bomb menace for all time. But 
with the present staff of about 400, 
the job will take over 20 years. 
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Nothing to It 

George Robson, who won the Indianapolis Speedway motor race one 
year; “All I had to do was keep turning len." —Earl Wiisoi. 

U.S. Brigadier General Joseph Stilwell, discussing the parachute 
jump in which he broke his back, cracked ribs and ruptured his spleen: 
“There’s nothing wrong with parachuting—just the landing.” —Quote 
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My Most 

Unforgettable 

Character 

By Rutherford Platt 


A BOUT 19 years ago I had the 
luckiest half-hour in my life. 
X jL While waiting for a train, I 
read a newspaper item about the 
great explorer Donald MacMillan, 
who was soon to take his famous 
schooner Bowdoin to Greenland 
again. That very morning I had 
learnt from a botany journal that 
Danish scientists had found fossils 
of elm and maple trees 300 miles 
above the Arctic Circle in Green¬ 
land. Excited at the pos.sibility that 
this island on the roof of North- 
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America had been warm and ver¬ 
dant in a distant past, I wondered if 
MacMillan would be interested in 
checking to see if there had once 
been a Greenland forest. 

I wrote to MacMillan at his home 
in Provincetown, Massachusetts. He 
replied and invited me to go along 
as the expedition botanist. “But you 
understand you must be a member 
of the crew,” he said. I agreed, 
thinking this would involve only 
minor chores. 

So in June 1947, I arrived at 



Boothbay Harbour, Maine, to join 
the MacMillan Polar Expedition. 
Before stepping aboard 1 paused U> 
watch the salty-looking men in 
dungarees hustling about in a con¬ 
fusion of rigging. Suddenly 1 felt 
like a new boy at school. How 
quickly my incompetence would 
show among these old hands! 

“Where can I find the Command¬ 
er ?” I asked. One of the men in dun¬ 
garees pointed straight up. There, 
high in the rigging, I saw the 73- 
year-old MacMillan, in shabby trou¬ 
sers and a paint-splotched canvas 
cap, vigorously applying varnish to 
the mast. He waved, reached for a 
halyard and slid down. “Glad you 
got here, Rud. Your bunk is mid¬ 
ships, portside. You’ll take the wheel 
next week.” 

MacMillan had the strongest voice 
1 had ever heard, yet there was a 
profound quietness about him. His 
esscnti;il quality was poise. It gave 
him an aura of trustworthiness, the 
mark of an unquestioned leader. If 
this compact, blue-eyed man has 
confidence in me, I thought, perhaps 
I could help sail the ship. Within 
the hour 1 was polishing brass on 
deck. 

Formula‘for Courage. At mess 
that evening 1 found that most of 
the “old hands” were no more 
schooner men than I. There were 
a geology professor; a 70-year-old 
pretzel manufacturer; a surgeon; 
university students. We were a 
dozen men, aged 17 to 70, all alien 
to the sea; yet we formed a crew, 
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made ready and sailed away to die 
polar regions. To MacMillan we 
were his “boys.” He treated each 
inexperienced hand as a responsible, 
trustworthy seaman. On your first 
trick at the wheel Mac was there, 
casually pacing the deck. You did 
not realize that he was watching. 
Then he ordered a little to star¬ 
board, to port. He never showed any 
doubt that you could do your job. 
And, somehow, you didn't let him 
down. 

On that 1947 exp^ition, in his 
quiet manner and with few words, 
he taught us his philosophy of life. 
We learned about courage, the prac¬ 
tical matter-of-fact kind that Mac¬ 
Millan had made the keystone of his 
life. Usually courage is thought to 
be resoluteness or boldness. Mac's 
brand was simply the knowledge 
that he was prepared for any emer¬ 
gency. I was middle-aged, a little 
soft round the middle, had never 



Donald MacMillan 
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done anything more adventurous 
than hunt for woodland plants, but 
1 came to believe Mac’s message; 
courage is available to everyone. 
Keep a level head, he taught us. Do 
your best; remember that courage 
is just a matter of being ready when 
the unexpected happens. 

1 can still liear MacMillan’s voice 
from the ice barrel high on the for¬ 
ward mast—^it was tremendous, 
booming, overtopping the roaring 
wind. Who could be afraid with, a 
captain who could out-yell the 
wind? But he never boomed an 
oath. Once, on a dangerous course 
among icebergs, he called down, 
“Hard a-starb^rd!” to avoid an 
iceberg. In the excitement the helms¬ 
man turned jto port. The schooner 
stru(^ with a terrific bang. Mac¬ 
Millan said nothing. How that boy 
worked to redeem himself in Mac’s 
eyes! 

As we ploughed northward, Mac 
was always observing, studying the 
actions of clouds and sea, the feel of 
the wind, the behaviour of birds. He 
had come to know every mile, al¬ 
most every dangerous rock, on our 
course—along the coast of Maine, 
past Nova Scotia, along Labrador, 
across to Greenland, up to within 
ten degrees of the North PeJe. 

A Man Called Nagelak. At 
Greenland, we put in at Eskimo 
villages. MacMillan was a great hero 
all along the Labrador and Green¬ 
land coasts. The Eskimoes called 
him Nagela\, the Leader. When we 
sailed away from Umanak every 
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man, woman and child of the Eski¬ 
mo tribe of North Greenland came 
to line the shore and wave good-bye. 

Part of MacMillan’s stren^ 
came from his seafaring ancestors. 
His mother was a shipbuilder’s 
daughter, his father a captain of fish¬ 
ing schooners when Mac was born 
in 1874 in Provincetown. His father 
was his hero, strong and weather¬ 
beaten, who told exciting tales of the 
sea. Every year his father sailed 
away for months, and each autumn 
mother and son climbed the dimes 
to watch for a sail. One November, 
when the boy was nine, they 
watched for a sail that never came. 
Schooner and all hands were lost at 
sea, probably in a deadly nor’easter 
off Newfoundland. 

Only the year before, Mac had 
shared his father’s cabin as far as 
Nova Scotia. It was the peak of his 
young life: the creak of timbers, the 
thump of boots on the deck over¬ 
head as he lay in his bunk, the magic 
circle of the horizon with him and 
his father in the middle. Now, in 
lonely night hours, he fought his 
soul’s battle—and chose not to sur¬ 
render to the terrible fear of life. 

To help his mother, Dan, as the 
boy was nicknamed, picked cran¬ 
berries after school, skinned codfish, 
pumped the organ on Sundays. 
Three years later, he turned sorrow¬ 
fully from his mother’s grave. 

In Freeport, Maine, where he 
went to live with his married sister, 
he studied with burning curiosity. 
**To learn something” became the 
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overpowering passion of his life. In 
his final year at school the principal 
summoned him. “You must go to 
university.” Dan said he had no 
money. “You must find a way to 
go,” the principal replied. Bowdoin 
College was near by, and to earn hi^ 
way Dan worked as school care¬ 
taker, sold books from door to door, 
drove a milk cart, ran a private gym¬ 
nasium, taught at a rural primary 
school. 

He was clearly cut out to be a 
teacher. After graduating from 
Bowdoin, he became principal of a 
high school at North Gorham, 
Maine, taught at a school in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and then, in 1903, went to 
Worcester Academy in Massachu¬ 
setts as the gym director. But 
schooners, salty tales and a boy’s 
dream were not forgotten. 

A Taste of Adventure. In the 
meantime, MacMillan had estab¬ 
lished a summer camp on the Maine 
coast to teach boys navigation and 
sailing. One night he heard cries 
for help. Dan jumped into the camp 
skiff and saved six people whose 
boat was wrecked on a reef. By out¬ 
landish chance, four days later he 
again heard cries for help. This time 
he pulled four people out of the 
treacherous waters. Robert Peary, 
the Arctic explorer, who had a sum¬ 
mer residence near the camp, heard 
about the rescues, made enquiries 
about the young teacher and de¬ 
veloped an interest in him. In the 
spring of 1908 came a telegram: 
“If interested in Arctic exploration, 
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come sec me at once. New York 
City. R(^it Peary.** 

Dan went, then rushed back to 
school to tender his resignation. 
**MacMillan,” the headmaster said) 
do not accept your resignation. 
When you get over this crazy idea of 
freezing to death, come back here 
where you belong.” Today, 58 years 
later, Dan MacMillan is still on 
leave from Worcester Academy. 

On the Peary expedition of 1908-9 
MacMillan saw a fantastic polar 
world—^fleets of gleaming ice^rgs 
parading in the sea, cli£ painted 
name-r^ by lichens, birds glittering 
like golden snowflakes in the setting 
sun. All too soon the fabulous a£ 
venture was finished. How could he 
return to the polar planet—on his 
own, without money r 
In the next three summers Dan 
managed to get as far as Labrador. 
Eventually, in 19131 he commanded 
the famous Crocker Land expe- 
dition—a black thread of 19 men 
and 165 dogs who emerged from a 
schooner in North Greenland and 
filed westward along the north un¬ 
explored rim of America, living like 
Eskimoes on polar bear and walrus. 

No Relief in Sight. For two years 
the expedition made soundings, col¬ 
lected data on walrus, polar bear, 
musk-ox. Then the men returned to 
the rendezvous in Greenland during 
the summer thaw to wait for the 
relief ship. But the ship failed to get 
through ice-blocked seas. MacMillan 
spent another winter surveying. 
Again they waited; again there was 


no plume of smoke on the horizon. 
MacMillan headed the teams into 
another unexplored' region. He 
shouted his dogs on and on—in four 
years he and his sledges crisscrossed 
10,500 miles of the polar region. 
That fourth summer MacMillan 
again waited at the rendezvous, sur- 
roiinded by 200 boxes of specimens 
and a resdess. crowd of Eskimoes 
and dogs. This time they saw the 
plume of smoke, and so ended his 
historic dogsled expedition. 

In those four years, Dan had be¬ 
come quieter, more thoughtful. He 
had seen, instead of the awesome 
Arctic night in which so many men 
rish or go mad, “indescribable 
auty and serenity.** Perhaps only 
the brave can know such beauty. He 
returned to civilization with an as¬ 
tounding idea which was to enable 
him to be at once explorer, scientist 
and teacher of men. 

Arctic Shuttle Service. He de¬ 
signed a schooner like none other 
ever built. She was double-ribbed, 
sheathed in ironwood, with a spoon 
bow able to lift up and Crack down 
an opening through an ice field. 
She had an engine that could burn 
a mixture of whale oil, seal oil and 
paraffin. To pay for this ship, he 
would run a shutde service to the 
polar north. Scientists and students 
would buy a bunk, be the crew, 
learn seamanship, toughen their 
spirits with adventure. 

The plan of making such voyages 
with amateur crews seemed mad¬ 
ness. But men believed in his dream. 
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and the beautiful ship was built. In 
1921, when the schooner Bowdoin 
sailed on her maiden vovage, she 
was recognized as one of the strong¬ 
est wooden ships in the world (she 
still is). Graceful as a seabird, she be¬ 
came the nucleus of a unique institu¬ 
tion of learning. The “boys,” today 
teachers, scientists, doctors, leaders 
of industry, brought back photo¬ 
graphs, records and collections 
which flowed into universities and 
museums. 

After 14 years of Bowdoin expedi¬ 
tions, Dan, at 61, married Miriam 
Look, the daughter of an old friend. 
He says with a twinkle in his eye, “1 
waited for her to grow up.” 

Three years later Dan decided to 
let Miriam accompany the expedi- 
don as far as Labrador, then return 
on the mail packet. A^r glorious, 
sea-tossed days she was collecting 
her kit together to leave when a man 
handed her a paper: “Lady Mac is 
a good scout. We, the undersigned 
members of the 1938 MacMillan 
Expedition . . . unanimously elect 
her a member of the expedition.” 

Thereafter Miriam was part of 
the crew. 

During the Second World War 
MacMillan sailed with a naval crew 
to locate airfields in Greenland. His 
Bowdoin led supply ships through 
the fog, among reefs, into the fjor^. 
In 1954, MacMillan was made Rear- 
Admiral, U.S.N., Ret., “in recog¬ 
nition of invaluable services.” 

That was the year I sailed north 
with him again. In Greenland, he* 
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took an interest in every specimen 
collected by his crew, from rocks to 
the embryo of a little auk. He was 
then in his 8oth year. Nothing 
warned us that the trip home would 
be the most adventurous of all. 

We had sailed south as far as 
North Labrador, and were lying 
peacefully at anchor in Hopedale 
that October when MacMillan noted 
that the barometer had dropped an 
inch in an hour. To sea! We put 
out, rounded a headland and drop¬ 
ped both anchors. Then a hurricane 
struck. Our anchors held. 

The next evening the weather 
was still rough, and we continued 
south inside a chain of rocky islands. 
There were no beacons, for ships 
do not navigate inshore in the dark. 

It was my trick at the wheel. Mac¬ 
Millan stood close by in silence. 
“Hard starboard,” he said in a quiet 
voice. We were heading into the 
breakers on the mainland rocks! 
MacMillan concentrated on the out¬ 
lines of rocks against the dim glow 
of the western sky. “Hard port.” 
We swerved, all but sucked into the 
crashing surf. “Hard starboard!” 

I never felt the power of Mac¬ 
Millan’s authority more. This course 
seemed suicide, yet nobody uttered 
a sound. Only MacMillan knew that 
there was a gap in the rocks—and 
we slid through the hellish surf with 
rocks so close you could almost 
touch them on either side. Suddenly 
we were floating peacefully in a 
litdc harbour. Instinctively I grasped 
Dan’s hand. He muttered under his 
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breath, “Just a stunt.” Later he told 
me that he remembered the har¬ 
bour’s position because a North Pole 
expedition, had called there—^41 
years before! 

Now I understood the MacMillan- 
miracle, how he brought back his 
“boys” without losing a man. Luck ? 
of course. But the infinite pains 
MacMillan took reduced the need 
for luck. Mac had not been afraid 
because every minute he had known 
precisely what he was doing. He 
met many perils but few surprises. 

After 38 years and well over 
200,000 miles the Bowdoin with 
MacMillan, 85, on board, sailed to 
her final ber^ in Mystic Seaport, 
Connecticut. 

Last summer some of us went to 
call on Mac in his home overlooking 
Provincetown Harbour. He was in 
his 92nd year but, as we sailed into 
the bay atr ebb tide, Mac came 
splashing out into the shallow water 
through the wind and cold waves 
to shake hands. In the evening, after 
Miriam’s tangy haddock chowder 
and boiled lobsters, we setded down 
in the living-room among tall lamps 
made of spiralling narwhal ivory, 
polar-bear rugs, walrus harpoons, 
fantastic Eskimo carvings. 

Presendy Mac became thoughtful. 
“The Bowdoin is still seaworthy,” 
he said. “Perhaps we could get to¬ 
gether some of the boys and take her 
to sea for a day or two.” At that 
moment, we were all once again on 
the familiar deck, with the billow¬ 
ing sails white against a blue sky. 
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What Love Must Be 


an act of willy of passionate 
patience—flexibley cunningy cotistant., 


By Laurie Lee 


W E ARE indefatigable love- 
seekers all. Why, then, 
are we so often defeated, 
finding durable love more difficult 
to win than almost any other ambi¬ 
tion ? 

To be in love, of course, is to take 
on the penthouse of living, that top¬ 
most toppling tower, perpetually lit 
by the privileged radiance of well¬ 
being which sets one apart from the 
nether world. Born, we arc mortal, 
dehydrated, ordinary; love is the oil 
that plumps us up, dilates the eyes, 
puts a glow on the skin, and helps 
us see in some other a particular 
kind of beauty. 

Love, they say, is a modern inven¬ 
tion, and largely an obsession of the 
temperate West. But many nations 


scarcely cater to it at ail, and still 
live conspicuously well-knit lives. In 
much of Africa, the Mediterranean 
and the East, love remains a fiction, 
a light relief. If love be present in 
the mating of the sexes, this is a 
lucky bonus, the gilt edge to the 
marriage bt^nd—but it is real estate 
tlut is thought the best promise of a 
lasting match. 

Since we in the West have chosen 
to live in the private grip of love— 
and it seems that most of us have— 
perhaps we might ask what such 
love should be. 

Not the seeking of ourselves in 
others, certainly, but an acknow 
Icdgcmcnt of the uniqueness of the 
sexes, their tonguc-and-gtoove 
posites, which provides love with its 
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WHAT LOVE MUST BE 


natural adhesive. *‘We are so much 
alike*’ is the fatal phrase, suggesting 
a cloudy affair with a mirror, when 
the real balance that binds us is the 
polar differences of sex, the magnet¬ 
ic forces that grapple between. 

Perhaps the most useful service 
We can offer love is to respect that 
prunitive gulf. This may not be easy 
in the general mix-up of today with 
the enforced blurring of sexual iden> 
tides; but man still should be man, 
and woman as female as she is able, 
so that both may know the best of 
their natures. 

Love should be an act of will, of 
passionate padence—flexible, cun¬ 
ning, constant; proof against roast¬ 
ing and freezing, drought and flood, 
and the shifting climates of mood 
and age. In order to make it succeed, 
one must lose all preconceptions, 
including a reliance on milk and 
honey, and fashion something that 
can blanket the whole range of ex¬ 
perience from ecstasy to decay. 

Most of all it must be built on 
truth, not dream, the knowledge of 
what we arc, rather than what we 
think it is the fashion to be. For no 
pair of lovers was ever built to an 
identical pattern. So, beware of the 
norm, for no one is normal. 

In sexual love there is no one rule 
that demands what love should be. 
Some, of course, arc possessors, and 
«>me the possessed; some placid, or 
deeply devious. Some need the spirit 
only,, vessels for adoration, for com¬ 
fort, Mace and calm; while others 
must DC taken with tooth and claw 


and can only be damaged by mis- 

{ )laced mercy. All such is right, if 
ove is right, and the anarchy is 
shared, and neither person is used 
simply as the other’s victim but as 
one whose needs should also be 
cherished. 

The sum of love is that it should 
be a meeting place, an interlocking 
of nerves and senses, a scries of con¬ 
stant surprises and renewals of each 
other’s moods—best of all, a steady 
building, from the inside out, to ex¬ 
tend its regions to admit a larger 
world where children can live and 
breathe. 

This seems prombing ground. 
Yet the hard fact remains that love 
today fails more often than it suc¬ 
ceeds—a failure due chiefly m the 
intolerable pressures of the age. 
Love needs to seed in a certain space 
and quiet—and even marriage re¬ 
quires some single-mindedness. The 
present machine-jigged world allows 
little for this, being shrunk, over¬ 
crowded, Hlled with the racket of 
voices, never still. Worse, it provides 
us with all too much—inflation of 
experience and fragmentation of de¬ 
sire. Frantic mobility, mass commu¬ 
nications, the drug fix of jazz often 
keep the lover at such a pitch that 
normal flesh - and - blood contact 
palls. 

In the calm, empty spaces of other 
times, a boy made good with the girl 
next door; now the swarming life of 
the city sees him half-paralysed by 
proliferation of choice. Taking up, 
putting down in a dementia of equal 
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temptation, unable to decide or hold, 
constantly deluded by sight and sur¬ 
face—such conditioning, of course, 
is also the fracture of marriage, with 
the exchanging of partners like cars, 
a modern compulsion, with little to 
show for the exchange save the scrap 
heaps on the edge of life. 

But perhaps the main cause of 
failure lies in our attitude towards 
love itself—that as soon as it drops 
one degree below the level of self- 
satisfaction it is somehow improper 
to attempt to preserve it. In claiming 
the sanction to withdraw from anv 
relationship the moment our happi¬ 
ness appears less than perfect, we arc 
acting out a delusion that results in 
the denial of everything but the 
most trivial kind of love. Worse still, 
it makes a paper house of marriage, 
flimsily built for instant collapse, 
haunted by rootless children whose 
sense of incipient desertion dooms 
them to an emotional wasteland. 

For the wholeness of modern man 
love must be deeper, to adapt to the 
world’s shifting sands; able to with¬ 
stand disaffections and occasional 
betrayals; sufficiently constant, in 
the centre of orgy and bedlam, to 


create its own area of sacred quiet; 
and also strong enough to take mar¬ 
riage, its toughest test, and sink the 
best of its virtues in it, so that its 
children may be heirs of its proper 
kingdom rather than frail castaways 
of its self-absorption. 

Some readjustments of attitudes 
may be necessary, of course. Such 
as the abdication of the need for 
power. And the giving up .of the 
prize-fight relationship, which par¬ 
ticularly in marriage consists of 
scoring points and knocking one 
another down. 

Love still has intimations of im¬ 
mortal itv to otTcr us, if we arc will¬ 
ing to pay it tribute. If we can learn 
to forget the old cliches of jealousy 
and pride and not be afraid to stand 
guard, protect, acquie.scc, forgive, 
and even serve. Love is not merely 
the indulgence of one’s personal 
taste buds; it is also the delight in 
indulging another’s. Also, in re¬ 
membering such simplicities as 
tenderness and care, in taking some 
pleasure in the act of adoring, and 
in Ix'ing content now and then to 
lie bv one’s sleeping love and to 
shield his eyes from th? sun. 


First-CJass Return 

Auckland docker dropped his watch down the hold of a freighter, 
where it became buried among the meat carcasses. So he wrote a note 
asking for the return of the watch and put it in a matchbox, wliich he 
dropped in the same place. 

The ship sailed {rom Auckland to London. In due course the New 
Zealander got his watch, posted back to him by a London docker. 
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When the Universe 


EXPLODED 


Exciting new discoveries are sparking 
off fierce debate among astronomers over 
the origin of our expanding universe 


By Earl Ubell 


D uring the past year, astrono¬ 
mers have come closer than 
ever to decidingwhich of two 
theories best answers the awesome 
question: How did our universe 
begin? 

New evidence from cosmic light 
and radio waves arriving on earth 
from distant starry worlds has tilted 
the balance between scientists of two 
camps: those who believe we exist 
in an eternal, infinite, ncver<hang- 
ing universe, and those who believe 
the universe was born in a cataclys¬ 
mic explosion some 10,000 to 20,000 
million years ago. 

An increasing number of astrono¬ 
mers see growing evidence for the 
big-bang theory: 

* At Cambridge, a radio antenna 
has picked up the burble and squeak 

* See "Whnt Are Thoie Quui-Stellan Up 
There?" Tlie Readcr’i Digest, September 1964. 


of worlds we cannot see. The dis¬ 
tribution of these radio sources 
indicates to some astronomers a 
scattering by a massive explosive 
force. 

* Early last year a metallic horn- 
shaped antenna pointed at the sky 
from a ’New Jersey hill detected 
peculiar radiation that may be a 
remnant of a white-hot ball of mat¬ 
ter and energy—the cosmic egg 
from which the universe may have 
been hatched. 

• For more than five years the 
20o-inch telescope on top of Mount 
Palomar, in California, has been 
collecting data on strange objects 
called quasars.* Brighter than loo 
million suns, they stand like beacons 
on the shore of the universe, billions 
of miles from us. The quasars arc 
receding so fast that it could mean 
an cxrh>dine universe. 
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The bi^-bang proponents believe 
that originally a primal blob of 
glowing hydrogen shot its frag¬ 
ments far out into space, where they 
are sdll travelling at thousands of 
miles a second. 

Those speeding wisps of hydro¬ 
gen, now condensed into star- 
studded galaxies, make up our 
expanding universe. It is as if the 
galaxies were raisins embedded in 
cake mixture; as the cake bakes, 
the raisins move apart in every 
direction in the rising mixture. 

The big bang, however, may be 
just one of an eternal succession of 
explosions. Some astronomers antici¬ 
pate that the speeding galaxies will 
slow down and then start moving 
back towards one another. Ultimate¬ 
ly, they will fall into that primitive 
ball, only to explode once more and 
repeat the cycle endlessly. Dr, Allan 
Sandage, of America’s Mount Wil¬ 
son and Mount Palomar observa¬ 
tories, believes it possible that the 
universe renews itself in this way 
every 80,000 million years. 

The new evidence for the big 
bang has made life difficult for the 
advocates of the second leading 
theory, called the steady-state 
theory. Tltcsc astronomers believe 
that the universe has the quality of 
a field of grass, where individual 
blades that die arc replaced by new 
shoots. Thus any region of the 
universe always retains the same 
appearance with the same average 
number of galaxies. 

The protagonists of this idea 


agree that the universe is expand¬ 
ing. The sight of galaxies nying 
apart comes from undeniable tele¬ 
scope observations. However, they 
believe this results not from an ex¬ 
plosion but from some mysterious 
repulsive force. The steady-state 
men suggest that new galaxies are 
continually formed out of hydrogen 
gas in intergalactic space, thereby 
filling in the space left by the 
hurtling galaxies. The hydrogen is 
created out of nothingness. 

Professor Fred Hoyle, of Cam¬ 
bridge University, leader of the 
steady-state faction, has modified his 
theory to fit tlic recent data. He now 
says that a limited region of the uni¬ 
verse behaves like the big bang. Be- 
vond lies the unchanging infinity. 

A Theory is Bom. Man has al¬ 
ways gazed at the star-spangled 
night sky and wondered how it 
came to be. Today astronomers can 
form theories, and then test them 
against the observation and meas¬ 
urement of heavenly brxiics. Both 
the big-bang and steady-state the¬ 
ories have consequences that can be 
observed. Hut it should be remem¬ 
bered that no astronomer believes 
that any current cosmology adc- 
c]uateiy describes the universe. The 
theories are only approximations, 
too simple for the galactic com¬ 
plexities of space. 

The big-bang theory was born in 
1922, when Dr. Alexander Fried¬ 
man, a Russian mathematician, 
found an alternative approach to the 
field equations of £in.stein*s general 
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relativity theory and went on to pre> 
diet the possibUity of an expanding 
universe. By 1928, Dr. H. P. Robert¬ 
son, later of the California Institute 
of Technology, identified the first 
telescopic evidence to suppon that 
theory. The light from the galaxies, 
redder than expected, indicated that 
they were retreating at great speed. 

Dr. Edwin Hubble, of Mount 
Wilson Observatory, also measured 
the distance to the flying galaxies. 
The closest galaxy, the i^gcllanic 
Clouds, stands 200,000 light-years 
from us—^which means that a light 
ray travelling at 186,000 miles a sec¬ 
ond from that crowd of 100 million 
stars would take 200,000 years to 
reach us. 

Dr. Hubble was amazed to And 
that the farthest galaxies were trav¬ 
elling the fastest. About this same 
time a Belgian astronomer-priest, 
Abbe Georges Lemaitre, suggested 
the modern form of the big-bang 
theory, which fitted the Robertson- 
Hubble observations: As in any 
explosion, the farthest pieces were 
flying fastest. 

Immediately, questions flooded 
the astronomical world: How long 
ago did the bang occur? How were 
the stars and galaxies formed r How 
were the many elements—helium, 
oxygen, iron, uranium and the rest 
—created? 

It has taken nearly 40 years to get 
a hint of the answers. The hint had 
to wait for the construction of the 
giant telescope on Mount Palomar 
after the war, the development of 


the atomic-energy theory and the 
invention of radio telescopes. 

Coamolt^ical Detectives. The 
problem of the creation of the ele¬ 
ments nearly destroyed the big-bang 
theory. If the cosmic egg were com¬ 
posed only of hydrogen, how were 
the heavy elements prt^uced? As 
the astronomers learned more nu¬ 
clear physics, they realized that the 
burst of matter occurred too quickly 
to create any element heavier than 
helium. There was no way to 
account for the other elements. 

Then in 1938, scientists discovered 
that stars burn hydrogen—convert¬ 
ing it to helium and extracting 
energy in the process. That occurs 
in the heart of the star at 20 million 
degrees centigrade. After a while, 
the hydrogen at the core is ex¬ 
hausted and is replaced by heliuiri. 

In 1933, a team of scientists 
from the California Institute of 
Technology showed that the stars 
could convert that helium into 
all the elements—in effect, the stars 
arc ihc bake ovens of the elements. 
That gave the big-bang theory a 
reprieve. 

Next the cosmological detectives 
tried to ascertain the age of the uni¬ 
verse. It had to be older than the 
earth, which radioactive rock meas¬ 
urements had revealed to be at least 
4,3cx> million years old. Dr. Sandage 
has calculated that the oldest stars in 
our galaxy must have been born 
i2,CKX) million years ago. He esu- 
mated that age by determining how 
long it takes stars to burn up their 
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hydrogen and convert it into helium. 
Independently, Dr. William Fowler 
calculated the age of the synthesis of 
the uranium and thorium found on 
the earth. He knew these elements 
had been originally manufactured 
in stars that had exploded long ago 
and sent their fragments through 
the galaxy to become part of the 
material from which our solar sys¬ 
tem was formed. The age: 12,000 
million years. 

A third measurement made by 
Dr. Sandage indicates an 8,000- 
million-year age for the universe. 
The discrepancies worry the big- 
bang scientists, but they anticipate 
that they will be resolved. 

_ V 

The big excitement m the last few 


May 

years has been over discoveries that 
test the more subde consequences of 
the two major theories. In this re¬ 
spect, it is easier to disprove the 
steady-state theory than the big- 
bang. If astronomers can prove, for 
example, that the universe was ex-' 
panding faster in the past than it is 
today, the steady-state theory will 
fall. To get at past history, astrono¬ 
mers merely look out to greater dis¬ 
tances. Since it takes time for light 
to travel, when they look at galaxies 
i,(X)o million light years away they 
.see the universe as it existed 1,000 
million years ago. Therefore, they 
are interested in measuring the 
speed of recession of the most distant 
galaxies. If those galaxies are dying 
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faster than they should, as predicted 
by the steady-state, that will kill the 
theory. 

By i960. Dr. Rudolf Minkowski, 
of Mount Palomar, had discovered a 
galaxy, 3C 295, retreating from us at 
70*000 miles a second. It was the 
most distant galaxy known—per¬ 
haps 4,000 million light-years away. 
With that measurement, plus a few 
others, astronomers believed that 
they detected a departure from the 
steady-state prediction. The universe 
far away looked different. 

Brightest Beacon. But the real 
break came in February 1963, when 
Dr. Maarten Schmidt, of Mount 
Palomar, found a cjuasi-stellar radio 
source, or i^uasar, that put out 50 


times as much light as an ordinar 
galaxy. 

Dr. Schmidt was able to detec 
that quasar because radio astrono 
mers had located spots in the heavei 
from which radio waves came ii 
torrents. Photographing with th< 
200-inch telescope in )ust those loca 
tions, Dr. Schmidt picked up th< 
quasar. 

His significant contribution was 
the discovery that this and other 
previously detected quasars were 
charging through space as fast as, 01 
faster than, the fastest known galax¬ 
ies. He has found one quasar, 3C 9. 
racing along at 80 per cent of the 
velocity of light. Dr. Schmidt does 
not know exaedy how far away 3C 5 
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is, because astronomers do not know 
the true nature of the subde curva¬ 
ture of space. 

In an effort to determine the cur¬ 
vature, astronomers have so far 
taken complex measurements of 22 
quasars. Dr. Sandage believes it will 
take about too quasars to get a 
good answer. However, he has dis¬ 
covered other quasar-like objects, 
called blue stellar objects, that may 
help get the answer faster. 

In an approach to the problem of 
the origin of the universe, Professor 
Martin Ryle, working in the 1950's 
with the radio telescope at Cam¬ 
bridge, mapped the locations of 
thousands of objects—^galaxies and 
quasars—that are sources of radio 
waves. Graphs of these radio sources 
according to location and radio out¬ 
put do not support the steady-state 
theory. 

Early in 1965 it was announced 
that a metal horn at the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories in New jersey 
had been receiving a strange radio 
signal from outer space for a year. 
The Bell Lab men discovered that 
the radio waves were coming from 
all over the sky. Unknown to 
them. Doctor Robert Dickc and 
Doctor James Peebles, both at near¬ 
by Princeton University, had pre¬ 
dicted the existence of those strange 
radio signals. Since the universe was 
once hotter and denser, they rea¬ 
soned that it should be filled with 


radiation which eventually cooled as 
the universe evolved and expanded. 
Dicke and Peebles said that ancient 
radiation, swirling through the uni¬ 
verse, would be detected today as 
lower-energy radio waves. 

Another horn set up at Princeton 
University by Doctor Dicke's re¬ 
search group has also found such 
radiation. The steady-state theory 
has thus received still another blow. 
It has no way to account for such 
radiation. 

Although the big-bang theory 
seems to be winning, there are still 
unanswered questions. How far 
away are the quasars? What caused 
the explosion P How does the distri¬ 
bution of hydrogen and helium fit 
into the explosion calculations? 
There seems to be somewhat more 
helium than can be accounted for. 

Uncommitted to the debate are 
such critics as Doctor Philip Morri¬ 
son, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He declares thatastron- 
omers know far too little to make a 
choice among theories of the uni¬ 
verse and that no theory is adequate 
at the moment. “We have oeen 
wrong too many times in the past,” 
he says. “We do not have enough 
measurements of distant galaxies to 
say anything definite. We’re in the 
kindergarten stage of cosmology.” 

Perhaps. But astronomers are 
hopeful that they will soon progress 
to the next class. 


IS easy to dodge our responsibilities, but we cannot dodge the con¬ 
sequences of dodging our responsibilities. 


-Lord StMiv 
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The Detective 

by James Mills 


At the heart of New Yorl^ City around Times 
Square, lies a teeming district of neon signs, gaudy 
cinemas, noisy bars, catch-penny shops, and a 
neoer-ending parade of heterogeneous humanity. 
Beneath its cheap glitter Times Square harbours a 
menacing underworld of homosexuals, prostitutes, 
drug addicts and l^illers. 

This is the beat of Detective George Barrett. His 
is a job of almost unbearable pressures: the violence 
that can explode at any moment, the forest of official 
reports, the criticism from people he daily risl^s his 
life to protect. You probably will not relish the 
sordid picture presented in this account of Detective 
Banetfs everyday experiences, but you will find 
it hard to forget. 

( _____ 








The Detective 

E very evening George Barrett 
kisses his sons good night, 
including the two eldest, 
who arc 13 and 17. It embarrasses 
the older bovs to be kissed bv their 
father, but, he says, “The way I live 
1 may never see them again, and I 
don’t want to be stretched out dying 
in some street wishing for one more 
chance to say good-bye to my family. 
So, cverv time I kiss them it’s like 
it’s the last time, and I’m kissing 
them good-bye for ever.’’ 

For ever can come very suddenly 
to Detective Cieorge liarreit. He is a 
hunter of men. And none of those 
he hunts—thieves, drug pedlars, as- 
sauj^ and robbery men, killers— 
want to confront him on anything 
resembling level terms. Because 
when George Barrett hunts for a 
man, he invariably finds him; and 
when he finds him, the man is not 
always arrested, but he is always 

Condmtd 


sorry he was found. Cieorge Barrett 
is a tough cop. His eyes, cold as gun 
metal, can be looked at but not into. 
His jaw is hard and square as a 
brick and, when he laughs, only his 
face and voice laugh. Inside, Cieorge 
Barrett does nut laugh. 

“I’m obsessed,’’ he says, “with the 
idea that I’ve got to win, and these 
animals can smell it. I’ll eat them 
up. I’ve got the tools and I know 
how to use them. If I can’t get the 
best of the guy with punches. I’ll 
kick him and, if he's a better kicker 
than 1 am. I'll go with the stick and, 
if I have to, I’ll use my gun." 

To some pcopjlc George Barrett is 
precisely what’s wrong with law en¬ 
forcement. To others he is all that 
can save it. 

The Sewer 

In late-evening darkness he 
stands on New York Ciity’s West 
52nd Street, and looks south into 
the flashing neon fireball of Times 
Square. This is Broadway, the Great 
ffom Lilt 
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White Way, the fabled street of 
dreams. Barrett calls it the sewer. 
Down it flows the worst America 
has to offer in the way of degene¬ 
rates, perverts and law breakers—to 
Barrett, “germs.” 

Already on Broadway the prosti¬ 
tutes arc prowling. Murphy men 
(confidence men who pose as pimps, 
then vanish when they have the 
money) arc hunting for their marks. 
Car boosters, working close to the 
kerb and nodding as they pass each 
car to sec what they can find inside, 
walk the side-streets, always against 
the traffic to thwart detectives who 
might follow them in squad cars. 
From 8 p.m. to midnight they’ll 
do their biggest business, stealing 
from theatre-goers’ cars. No car lock 
can protect suitcases against the 
booster’s screwdriver or bent fork. 

This early in the evening the 
Murphy men concentrate near the 
dance halls and discotheques, look¬ 
ing for men grown bold on beer. 
And looking with them are their 
more vicious cousins, the assault- 
and robbery specialists, muggers. 
The gipsy women, dotted around 
the precinct in little glass-fronted 
shops with dim lights, velvet chairs 
and artificiai flowers, sit seductively, 
moving occasionally to the doorway 
to invite some passer-by to taste the 
delicious intrigues of the back room. 
If the quarry enters, he will have his 
fxxrkct picked, and by experts whose 
fingers can slip the 20-dollar bills 
from the inside of a roll without 
disturbing the outside singles. 


On Broadway, between 43rd and 
45th Streets, the male prostitutes 
line up—baby-faced youngsters and 
black-booted toughs, any type the 
trade demands. On 42nd Street, be¬ 
neath brilliant white marquees tout¬ 
ing movies called Orgy at UTs Place 
and The Dirty Girls, flow streams 
of degenerates of all varieties. And 
everywhere, up and down the pre¬ 
cinct, are the junkies, the pill ad¬ 
dicts and the pushers. 

George Barrett’s precinct is small 
—^384 acres, 15-8 miles of streets— 
and you can walk it end to end in 
20 minutes. But into it are packed 
the skyscraper office buildings and 
radio-television studios of Rocke¬ 
feller Centre and Radio City, the 
theatre district, the diamond centre 
and Times Square. In it every 
month are reported 15 robberies, 20 
felonious assaults, 20 burglaries, 320 
larcenies, two rapes, and more acts 
of prostitution, perversion and ex¬ 
tortion than any{)ne has ever tried to 
count. Every day more than a mil¬ 
lion people flood into it, some to ebb 
away as the oiEces, shops, bars and 
theatres close, others to stay a night 
or two in hotels that range from rat- 
packed havens for whores and jun¬ 
kies to the most expensive luxury 
suites at the Astor. 

Barrett works in a “block” of four 
men. They take turns “catching 
squeals” (recording and investigat¬ 
ing complaints). This evening two 
of his partners arc at the police sta¬ 
tion typing out reports and answer¬ 
ing phones, while Barrett, who types 
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fast but would rather be on the 
street, patrols with the fourth part¬ 
ner. Barrett says that he wants to be 
particularly selective tonight. To¬ 
morrow is a day otf, and if he makes 
an arrest tonight he will have to 
spend it in court in his own time, 
extending his working day to more 
than 20 hours at a stretch. But there 
arc ways to discourage crime with¬ 
out going to court. 

Barrett has walked less than a 
block when he and his partner stop 
next to a car park and stand there in 
casual conversation. Neither lias 
mentioned it to the other, but both 
have spotted a tall, thin man who 
started to enter the car-park atten¬ 
dant’s empty hut, then cjuickly 
backed out when he saw the atten¬ 
dant looking at him from the car 
park. Now the thin man W'alks 
past them, and they resume their 
stroll, watching him. He mf»ve.s fast, 
looking into cars as he hurries by 
them. He is down to 47th and 
Broadway when he stops short at a 
car, peers in and opens the door. He 
reaches into the car and enmes out 
with a tov camera which he shakes, 
listens to and losses into a rubbish 
bin. 

“That’s petty larceny, no mat 
ter what the thing’s worth," Barrett 
says. “But let’s sc^' what develops.” 
The man eyes pavement wares, gfx's 
into a drugstore and cases the coun¬ 
ters. He comes out of a clothing 
store with his hands full of tics, and 
Barrett grabs him. 

“Hey, man,what you doin’ to me, 
148 


why you grabbin’ me, I’m gonna 
pay for them, 1 was gonna pay." 

Barrett and his partner take the 
man back into the store and find 
the manager, who says he is being 
robbed blind and will definitely go 
to court as a complainant. The thief 
is making a fuss, playing to a crowd 
of shoppers. “I’ll pay for the tics, 
man. Let me go home and I’ll be 
good. 1 promise, man. 1 wouldn’t lie 
to you.’’ 

“No, you wouldn't lie,” Barrett 
.savs. “What about the toy camera.^” 

* d 

“\\'hat toy camera.'” 

“The one vou took out of the car.” 

“What car?” 

Barrett and his partner take the 
man to the station and up the an- 
tiejue spiral staircase to their ollice. 
The livc'SUjrev brick building— 
often condemned but never vacated 
—has been iliere for a century. Its 
scarred walls are flaking off their 
millionth coat of paint,and the thick 
Wooden floors creak with the bur¬ 
dens ot a century, Wastc-pajKr bas¬ 
kets (jverflow on to the fhx>r, littered 
with discarded forms,cigarette ends, 
rubber bands and pins. I.ighi comes 
from four ceiling lamps—the bro¬ 
ken globe on one has been replaced 
with a piece of bent cardboard. The 
green walls are covered with pic¬ 
tures of wanted criminals, and teen¬ 
age bovs and girls who have run 
away from home. A wire cage the 
si/.e of a large cupboard in one cor¬ 
ner of the room contains four 
pri.soners. Three are drug addicts 
arrested for bo<isting cars, and one 
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IS a female impersonator loudly 
demanding to be separated from 
“such riff-raff.” 

A Really Good Man 

Barrett was typing up records on 
his thief when a distinguished-look¬ 
ing, middle-aged man appeared in 
the doorway. Barrett looked up. 
“Yes,” he said. “May I help you?” 
The man said he had been walking 
along a street when he felt for his 
wallet and it was missing. It had 
had 250 dollars in it. His car was in 
a garage and he needed five dollars 
to get it out. He was a business 
executive and he was very careful to 
be polite and agreeable. 

Barrett listened to the man with¬ 
out a word. When he had finished, 
Barrett sat back and said, “You just 
told me what happened. Now, lis¬ 
ten, O.K. r Because I’m going to tell 
you what really happened. You 
thought you were going to get some¬ 
thing from a gipsy, right? From 
the shop there on 47th between 
Broadway and Eighth Avenue. You 
had a couple of drinks and she 
looked good and she enticed you 
into the place and picked your 
pocket, right?” 

The man looked startled and con¬ 
fused, trying to decide whether he 
should lie or not. 

“Look,” Barrett said, “you’re a 
big boy now. So be a man and go 
over to the phone and make n call 
and ask your wife or a friend to 
come and get you. And don’t tell me 
cute little stories about losing your 
/50 


wallet, understand? Because I 
wasn’t born yesterday, cither.” He 
paused. “If you want me to try to 
get your money back. I’ll do that.” 

The man offered his hand to Bar¬ 
rett. “Thank you,” he said. “You’re 
a good man, a really good man.” 
Barrett stared at the typewriter, and 
did not shake hands. The man went 
back down the stairs. Barrett sat 
looking at the keys, not typing. 
Finally he said, “All he wants is 
five bucks to get home. He never 
thought of taking the subway. He 
comes in here with a phoney story 
like that and he cxf)ccts me to give 
him five dollars.” 

On Patrol 

Barrett finished his paper work 
and the fingerprinting of his prison¬ 
er. Then he and his partner went 
back on patrol. 

At 2 a.m., they walk from Broad¬ 
way’s bright lights into a cave of 
darkness on a side-street. The back 
of a theatre, a flat brick wall with 
iron fire escapes hanging on it, ri.scs 
high on the left. On the right a dim 
glow of light comes from the load¬ 
ing platforms of the New York 
Times press rcxim. A few pressmen, 
wearing hats of folded newspapers, 
stand by the platforms watch¬ 
ing an argument across the street. 
Two homosexuals arc shouting at 
each other, and four others arc 
watching. All are wearing female 
wigs, long car-rings, false eye¬ 
lashes and make-up. Barrett stops 
beside the watching pressmen and 
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listens to the argument. His partner 
keeps going and says, “Come on, 
George. You know you're not going 
to make an arrest, so why look?” 
Barrett is not going to make an ar¬ 
rest, but he is not going to ignore 
an assault either. 

Suddenly one of the homosexuals, 
a negro, knocks the other into the 
street and jumps on top, hitting him. 
Barrett starts towards them, and a 
pressman says, “Look out, he has a 
knife.” Barrett grabs the negro by 
the shirt, yanks him off the victim 
and slams him up against the wall. 
His wig goes flying into the gutter. 

The one who was on the bottom 
gets up, a cut under his left eye. The 
others arc walking awav, trying to 
get out of sight before Barrett no¬ 
tices them, Barrett yells for them to 
come back and he collects them all 
under a fire escape. The man who 
had been on top is still against the 
wall, and Barrett ignores him. The 
others are all talking at once. 

“Quiet!” Barrett orders. “Noone 
talks unless I ask something.” He 
writes their names and addresses in 
a notebook and then asks the one 
who was beaten if he wants to pre- 
fcc charges. No. Barrett then asks 
each the same questions and gets 
from each the same answers: 

“Arc you male?” 

“Yes.” 

"Are you a homosexual.^” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you a female imperson.v 



They have said no to the last be¬ 
cause impersonating a female is a 
crime, but as long as they do not 
actually wear female domes they 
cannot be arrested. 

The man who had been on top 
walks over to the gutter and re¬ 
trieves his wig. “Hey, germ!” Bar¬ 
rett yells at him. “Come here!” 

The man adjusts the wig on his 
head as Barrett asks him his name 
and address. The man gives the 
same answers to the same questions. 

“Now,” Barrett says, indicating 
everyone except the attacker, “all of 
you germs walk up this street to 
Bro.idway and get lost. Don’t come 
back.” They take off. 

Then he starts walking the other 
way with the last one. 

“Now listen to me, germ,” he says 
as they walk. “A lot of people sav' 
this little thing and I’d be a lot bet¬ 
ter off if I locked yon up. But I’m 
not going to. I’m going to walk you 
round the corner to the subway and 
you’re going to run down into that 
hole and get out of here and if you 
ever come back I'm going to shoot 
yt»u right between the eyes, you 
understand that.' Now get in that 
hole and get out of here.” 

The man disappears down into 
the subway. 

“I Think of the Victims'* 

Later, in a Times Square bar, 
Barrett felt he should cxpl.tin what 
he had done. “I have nothing against 
homosexuals,” he said. “They’re 
sick, and 1 understand that, but that 
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doesn’t mean they have a right to go 
around trying to kill each other. 
A lot of detectives wouldn’t have 
done anything. 1 got their names 
and addresses and admissions that 
they are homosexuals and that 
no one wants to prefer charges. So 
tomorrow when one of those news¬ 
paper guys calls up headquarters 
and wants to know how come some 
detective was manhandling a fine 
upstanding citizen, I’ll be prepared 
to explain myself. So I roughed 
someone up—all right, but at least 
he won’t do life for murder, and the 
guy he was on top of isn’t dead. 

“Lawyers spend weeks preparing 
a case, a judge spends weeks con¬ 
sidering it, but I’ve got to make a 


May 

decision in a second. Does he have a 
knife? Does he have a gun? Should 
1 hit him? How hard? If I don’t hit 
him hard enough he can kill me. If 
I hit him too hard I’m brutal. I don’t 
move unless I know I’m right, but 
when I do move I’m prepared to, 
move all the way.’’ 

Up Through the Ranks 

Barrett has been involved with 
crime and criminals since he was 12 
years old. His family was living in 
Brooklyn, and he got a brutal taste 
of what crime can mean. His father, 
a newspaper man, was on his way 
home from church when he was 
robbed, beaten and left for dead in 
a doorway. He lay there for two 
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hours before a neighbour found him 
and called a doctor. 

A year later young Barrett was 
walking behind his two brothers 
when he heard two thugs planning 
to attack them. ‘*1 slipped into a 
doorway,” he says, ‘‘and grabbed a 
couple of empty milk bottles. When 
the two guys started to go up on my 
brothers, 1 stepped in and tattooed 
them into the ground with the bot¬ 
tles. I did what had to be done. And, 
ever since, that’s been the story of 
my life.” 

Barrett began his climb into the 
detectives’ ranks on a December 
night in 1954, the only time he has 
ever shot to kill. He was a uni¬ 
formed patrolman then, off duty, on 


his way to visit an aunt. He heard 
calls for help and saw a cab driver 
struggling with three male passen¬ 
gers. Barrett approached the cab, 
saw a gun in the hand of one of the 
passengers, and opened fire. The 
bullet missed, and the passengers 
piled out. Barrett hit one in the 
mouth with his gun, sh/^aring off the 
man’s teeth. The other two ran. 
Barrett rode with the prisoner to the 
station. ‘‘I had a gun on him,” he 
says, “and he decided to tell me who 
his friends were.” All three admit¬ 
ted to 22 other hold-ups and bur¬ 
glaries—one had shot a man only the 
night before—and were convicted. 
Barrett won promotion to detective. 

A ring mark on a murdered man's 
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finger produced Barrett’s next pro- 
motion. A 20-year-old ex-convict 
named Henry Dusablon, working 
with a friend, robbed and murdered 
six shopkeepers in five days. One of 
the dead men ran a novelty store in 
Barrett’s precinct. Investigating that 
killing, Barrett noticed the ring 
mark, assumed that the ring had 
been stolen by the killers, and from 
the dead man’s wife obtained a de¬ 
scription of it. Hoping the killers 
would try to sell the ring, Barrett 
and other detectives went to work 
on pawnshops. They found the ring 
pawned by Dusablon under his real 
name. An assistant in another shop 
remembered that a man answering 
Dusablon’s description had re¬ 
marked that he was staying in 
a hotel near by. The detectives 
checked the hotels, found him, and 
in 1963 Dusablon and his accomplice 
were convicted of murder. Barrett 
was rewarded with a rise in salary 
and rank. 

Paperwork v. Prevention 

The kind of detective who wants 
to stay off the streets and shun in¬ 
volvement can easily do so. Red tape 
is his ally. He must spend hours 
every day typing out forests of forms 
regarding not only serious crimes 
but relatively petty matters—lost 
keychains and fountain pens, clearly 
unsolvable petty thefts. If he makes 
a significant arrest, the number of 
reports multiplies. A juvenile drug 
addict arrested under anything but 
the most ordinary circumstances 
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precipitates a flurry of 22 forms and 
reports, all typed out by the arrest¬ 
ing officer. A detective who could 
make ten or 20 vice or narcotics 
arrests in one night actually makes 
only one or two ^cause he knows it 
will take him the rest of his time to 
finish the paper work. Many detec¬ 
tives feel like clerks. “We may not 
be fighting crime,’’ says Barrett, 
“but we’re sure recording it.’’ 

When the New York detective is 
not typing, he is in court. For every 
arrest made, the detective spends 
hours, often days, in court, much of 
it in his own time. 

When the paper work and the 
court appearances are out of the 
way, the detective is permitted to be 
a detective—almost. He goes out on 
a case with the very certain knowl¬ 
edge that by being too much of a cop 
he can wreck his career. He kniiws 
that he may have to decide between 
risking his life or his job, and it is 
this knowledge that forces him not 
to be a cop. 

When a policeman does take ac¬ 
tion, he may be subjected to great 
pressure and criticism. Reasonable 
police force often is equated with 
nrutality. Two recent, widely pub¬ 
licized killings, which have had a' 
profound effect on the New York 
police force, show how this can 
happen. 

Pressure to Play Safe 

In July 1964, an off-duty police 
lieutenant named Thomas Gilligan 
was in a Manhattan radio-repair 
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shop when he heard shouts outside 
and ran to investigate. The care¬ 
taker of a block of flats had sprayed 
some children with a hose, and they 
had responded by throwing bottles 
and dust-bin lids at him. One of 
them, a teenage negro boy, de¬ 
clared that he was going to **cut” 
the caretaker, who then ran into a 
doorway, pursued by the boy. Gilli- 
gan arrived, produced his badge and 
gun, announced that he was a police 
lieutenant, and ordered the boy to 
come out of the doorway and drop 
the knife. The boy lunged at Gilli- 
gan with the knife. Gilligan fired a 
warning shot into the front of the 
building. The boy then swung with 
the knife, cutting Gilligan’s right 
hand. The boy attacked again, and 
Gilligan fired a bullet through his 
arm into his chest. Still stabbing, 
the youth once more went at the 
cop. Gilligan then fired into the 
boy’s abdomen, killing him. 

Ifhe boy’s death sparked off six 
nights of rioting in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. Negro civil rights leaders 
accused Gilligan of having killed 
the boy in cold blood. The police¬ 
man’s home was picketed, and he 
was forced into hioing. 

Gilligan’s account of the incident 
was ultimately upheld in coun and 
he was cleared of improper action. 
One of two negroes on the jury re¬ 
vealed that the decision was unani¬ 
mous and added, “I did the right 
thing, and so did the rest of the 
jury.” But Gilligan’s home contin¬ 
ued to draw pickets, and he was 
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transferred to another precinct. In¬ 
cidents still occur. 

Last July, a year after the Gilligan 
affair. Patrolman Sheldon Liebo- 
witz was on duty at a crowded cor¬ 
ner in a negro district of Brooklyn 
when he saw a man behaving in 
”a loud and boisterous manner.” 
Liebowitz tried to quiet the man, 
an ex-convict named Nelson Erby. 
Erby tried to attack Liebowitz with 
a stiletto. The patrolman got the 
knife away and was trying to hand¬ 
cuff him when Erby charged for¬ 
ward, throwing the patrolman over 
his back on to the pavement. Erby 
grabbed the patrolman’s gun and 
fired one bullet into his left arm, 
splintering the bone. Erby kept 
fighting with the wounded cop un¬ 
til a passing truck driver jumped to 
the cop’s aid and struck Erby with 
a club. Liebowitz then regained his 
revolver and in the continuing bat¬ 
tle shot Erby and killed him. 

That night a protest rally was 
held and extremists harangued 
crowds at the scene of the shoot¬ 
ing. Threats and abuse flooded into 
Liebowitz’s hospital room. Police 
put t’ne hospital under surveillance 
and placed a 24-hour guard out¬ 
side the patrolman’s room. A few 
days later he was secretly moved 
to another hospital. The day after 
the shooting, demonstrators march¬ 
ed on police headquarters chanting, 
“Down with the killers in blue.” 

Patrolman Liebowitz was com¬ 
pletely exonerated in court. Never¬ 
theless, negro leaders continued to 
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insist that Liebowitz had acted with*^ 
out justification, and the patrolman 
himself remained the object of 
demonstrations and abuse. 

As a result of these cases, and of 
the continued public badgering of 
the police department by pressure 
groups, both white and negro, 
many New York cops have con¬ 
cluded that what they don’t see can’t 
hurt them. Rather than be another 
Gilligan, many off-duty cops would 
stay in the radio-repair shop and let 
the caretaker get knifed. Rather 
than be another Liebowitz, many 
patrolmen would walk quietly to 
the other end of their beat. They 
have adopted the tactics of look- 
awav waiters. 

This state of mind angers Barrett. 
“Today,” he says, “the police are 
scared. Over the years the pressure 
groups have been chipping away at 
us; before long we’ll just be a bunch 
of guys marching up and down with 
broom handles, and the streets will 
be full of crooks. A bad guy com¬ 
mits a crime today, and he prac¬ 
tically tells the cops what to do. He 
knows nr) one wants to get in¬ 
volved.” 

Cops at Bay 

A cor' WHO does want to get in¬ 
volved can have trouble with his 
own colleagues. Early one morning 
when Barrett was in the station, a 
young off-duty patrolman in civilian 
clothes came in with a prisoner. The 
patrolman told Barrett he had just 
left the station and was on his way 
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home when the prisoner, a large 
man of about 25, stopped him and 
demanded money. The patrolman 
refused and the man threatened 
him. The patrolman then found a 
uniformed cop, idenuHed himself 
and suggested that the cop keep an 
eye on the man who had accosted 
him. The off-duty patrolman then 
continued on his way home, but the 
man approached him again, angry 
now for having been reported. The 
man pulled out a knife and said, 
"I’ll fix you.” 

“And then,” the off-duty patrol¬ 
man told Barrett, “this man 1 had 
talked to who is in uniform, who is 
supposed to be a cop, sort of ambles 
up and wants to know what the 
matter is. He does nothing. Noth¬ 
ing. This guy is standing there with 
a knife on me, and the cop becomes 
a spectator. He says to me, *What 
do you want me to do?’ I think he’s 
crazy or something. Then he says, 
‘Do you want me to arrest him?’ As 
if he’s not going to do anything be¬ 
cause he’s scared to get involved. So 
1 say, ‘You’re damned right I do.’ 
And then he disarms the guy and I 
bring him in.” He handed Barrett 
the knife. 

“Then,” the patrolman contin¬ 
ued, growing more and more frus¬ 
trated and angry as he relived the 
story, “I get to the station and the 
lieutenant wants to know if the guy 
actually hurt anyone or not. He 
knows 1 put in my resignation 
papers last week and so he says to 
me, ‘Look, you’re leaving anyway, 
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so why bother about it?’ Here this 
guy has just tried to knife someone 
.—just tried to knife me —^and this 
guy, a lieutenant, is telling me not 
to bother! They give you a badge 
and they tell you you’re a cop and 
you think you’re supposed to up¬ 
hold law and order, and then they 
put you on the street and castrate 
you. They make you feel that if 
you do your job, you’re an idiot.” 

A few nights later Barrett was pa¬ 
trolling in a taxicab (law breakers 
easily spot unmarked squad cars) 
when he saw five uniformed patrol¬ 
men and two plain-clothes men try¬ 
ing to get three prisoners into patrol 
cars for the ride to the station. One 
of the prisoners, a female imper¬ 
sonator, carried a sharp-pointed um¬ 
brella. Barrett told the patrolmen 
to gef the umbrella. He said it three 
times and finally a cop obeyed. Driv¬ 
ing away in the cab again, Barrett 
was dismayed. ‘‘He could have run 
someone through with that thing. 
They didn’t want to get it away 
from him because they were afraid 
someone in the crowd would think 
they were manhandling him. But 
we’re still allowed to disarm them. 
It’s not that bad, yet.” 

Controlled Violence 

“Bad guys” is a term George Bar¬ 
rett uses often. He means by it a 
person who pursues brutal crimes 
as a way of life—armed robbers, 
killers, professional extortionists— 
not cheque forgers and petty thieves. 
He talks about bad guys with the 


solemn intensity of a man whose 
whole soul is focused on the pinpoint 
of a single idea. He does not ques¬ 
tion who he is, where he is going, 
what he should do. His mission is 
the extermination of bad guys. He 
says, “I am 45 years old, a cop for 20 
years, and 1 am still a real cops-and- 
robbers guy.” 

Barrett can detect bad guys as 
quickly and certainly as they can 
detect him. He has no more trouble 
pinpoii\ting a veteran armed rob¬ 
ber than a doctor has spotting a 
smallpox victim. He treats a petty 
thief who has been arrested for shop¬ 
lifting as nothing more or less than 
a petty thief. But let the thief reveal 
an inclination towards violence, and 
Barrett can respond violently. His 
body moves with a powerful, con¬ 
trolled force that in an instant can 
be released, if necessary, into cal¬ 
culated, premeditated violence. 

For two hours one night he 
stalked a Murphy man. Normally 
he does not bother with petty crim¬ 
inals, but he knows that often a 
Murphy man unsuccessful at con¬ 
ning money from a victim resorts 
to assault, usually with a knife. 
Finally, when he had observed 
enough to make a case in court, he 
arrested the man and put him in the 
back seat of the squad car. He sat 
next to him. Barrett asked what he 
had in the pockets of his trench coat. 
The man, looking defiant and arro¬ 
gant, replied, “Nothing.” Barrett 
asked twice more, got the same an¬ 
swer, then plunged his left hand 
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into the trench coat’s right-hand 
pocket. He came out with a flick 
knife. In an instant, Barrett’s right 
hand flashed up, in a gesture full of 
menacing fury. 

“Nothing!” Barrett said, his face 
twisted in con tempt. “You had noth¬ 
ing. What were you going to do 
with this? Cut me, germ?” The 
man’s arrogance and deflance were 
gone. “No, man, I didn’t even know 
it was there. I don’t cut people. I 
may be a Murphy man, but 1 don’t 
cut people.” 

Behind Bars 


It Barrett hates the bad guys, he 
grieves for the good. lie walks 
through the precinct, among the 
crowded apartment houses, and he 
points to the heavy wire screens and 
bars covering the back windows 
over the alleys and empty sites. 
“Look at that,” he says. “They have 
to make prisons for themselves to 
keep the germs out. They have to 
hide themselves behind bars.” 

Many of the people Barrett 
knows in the precinct are disillu¬ 
sioned with cops and cc'urts. They 
see men on the streets who have 
been convicted of muiders and 
ass.iults, and they c.mnot take seri¬ 
ously what they consider the duty 
of cops and courts—to separate crim¬ 
inals from society. And so some¬ 
times when they arc in trouble they 
go to a cop they believe in for help— 
not for an arrest, but for real help. 

An old Yugoslav man who owned 
a small bar on the West Side asked 
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Barrett to come and see him. For 
years the bar had catered for a small 
but steady clientele of local Yugo¬ 
slavs. But lately West Side toughs 
had starte'd taking over the place, 
using the public phone for taking 
bets on horse races and turning it 
into a bookie joint. His oJd custom¬ 
ers had* stopped coming in. When 
he complained, the toughs threat¬ 
ened him. He was terrified of losing 
his bar licence because of the book¬ 
making. He told Barrett he knew 
that if the men were arrested, they 
would be out of jail in no time and 
beat him up and ruin his bar. 

“So one of my partners and I took 
the guys—and they were real bad 
guys, old-time West Side hoodlums 
—over to a quiet little place by the 
docks and we put the bull on them. 
We told them what the score was, 
and we used a little muscle to get 
the message home. And then the 
next day one of them goes over to 
the old man’s bar and asks him how 
much he paid to get me to put the 
bull on him, and that made me mad 
because no one buys my muscle. So 
1 got him and we went back over 
to the docks, and now everything’s 
taken care of and he calls me Mr. 
Barrett.” 

In some crimes an arrest does so 
litde good that neither Barrett nor 
the victim even gives it a thought. 
He is walking up Sixth Avenue, 
and a junkie girl comes towards 
him. Hurrying after her is a man in 
a butcher’s apron. Barrett stops to 
Vratch. The man grabs the girl, 
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reaches into her bag and pulls out 
two cellophane-wrapped packa^s 
of bacon she had stolen from his 
store to sell for drugs. He takes them 
back to his store, without a word, 
as casually as if he had just borrowed 
a match. Barrett does not make an 
arrest. “The butcher doesn’t want 
to be a complainant,’’ he says. 
“There could have been a uni¬ 
formed man standing right there 
and he wouldn’t have called him. 
He gets beat all the time by shop¬ 
lifters. He knows what a bargain 
basement that court is down there. 
She’d be back on the street before 
his shop closed for the night. He 
reckons he got his bacon back, so 
he’s a winner.’’ 

The Old Values 

Some time ago Barrett visited 
Nevada to pick up a prisoner, and 
since then he has been telling friends 
—maybe joking, maybe not—that 
what he really wants in life is to be 
sheriff of some quiet town out West 
where people are not yet so callous 
about crime. He can remember 
when he was a teenager in Brooklyn 
“and the cops always seemed to be 
the best, the straightest kids around. 
But now a man comes on the force 
because it’s a job, because instead of 
being a carpenter or a plumber or 
something he reckons he’ll do 20 
easy years and then relax with a pen¬ 
sion. Or if you do get a really savvy, 
ambitious guy, after a period of col¬ 
laring everyone who’s wrong, he’s 
going to And that he’s living in court 
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and the germs are the ones on the 
street. So he’ll start getting more 
selective, just grabbing the really 
bad guys and mrgetting about the 
others. He finds out that with the 
courts down there, the bad guys are 
getting more and more right every 
day, and it’s him—the cop—^who is 
wrong.’’ 

. So Barrett thinks about America’s 
less sophisticated areas—“where 
people still know the difference be¬ 
tween the cops and the robbers.’’ 

He is in a motel talking to the 
security man when a report comes in 
that a guest’s room has been bur¬ 
gled. Barrett and the security man 
go to the room. Someone has en¬ 
tered while the guest, a Wyoming 
businessman, and his wife and the 
little boy were out sightseeing. The 
burglar took exactly two dollars 17 
cents. 

As Barrett and the house detective 
walk to the lift, the house man says 
disgustedly, “What about that? A 
crummy couple of dollars and he 
wants to make a federal case out of 
it.’’ 

“No, you’re wrong,’’ Barrett says. 
“He’s from Wyoming and someone 
was in his room. That’s what’s got 
him mad. And I subscribe to that 
completely. We’re beginning to take 
this stuff for granted. ‘Someone in 
my room ? Oh, O.K.’ Like it was the 
standard thing. Well, it shouldn’t be 
the standard thing. I’m with the 
man from Wyoming. He’s one of 
the good guys—and there aren’t too 
many of us left.’’ the end 
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I N ENDLESS lincs the convoys of 
army supply trucks rolled 
through the narrow main street 
of the French city, heading 
north-east on the long haul to the 
Western front. Reims, with its 
great twin-spired Gothic cathedral, 
was more than just another check- 
[H)int on the highway: at this mo¬ 
ment in the war—Wednesday, 
March 28, 1945—it was perhaps the 
most important city in Europe. In a 
back street close to the railway 
station, a three-storey, boxlike red¬ 
brick school building housed the 
Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Forces, SHAEF. 

In the first-floor classroom that he 
used for an ofBce, Eisenhower had 
worked almost without pause all 
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day. The room was small and spar¬ 
tan; blackout curtains hung at the 
two windows. On the desk were two 
black phones, one a special instru¬ 
ment for “scrambled” calls to Wash¬ 
ington and London. At 7^5 a.m. 
he had read Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery’s telegram seeking approval 
for a dash to the Elbe and Berlin. 
And now Eisenhower was making 
his decision on the strategy he 
would follow to the war’s end. 

Single Thrust v. Broad Front 

Months before, the Supreme 
Commander’s mission had been 
spelt out by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff in one sentence: “You will 
enter the continent of Europe 
and, in conjunction with the other 
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United Nations, undertake opera> 
tions aimed at the heart of Germany 
and the destruction of her armed 
forces.” Eisenhower had carried out 
this directive brilliantly, welding 
the troops of more than a dozen na¬ 
tions into the most awesome force 
in history. 

His armies had catapulted across 
the Rhine in 21 days and burst into 
the heart of Germany far ahead of 
schedule. Yet the unanticipated 
speed of these advances was now 
presenting the Supreme Comman¬ 
der with a series of complex com¬ 
mand decisions. 

Eisenhower had to tailor his plans 
to meet the new situation. This 
meant changing and redefining the 
roles of some armies, in particular 
Montgomery's 21st Army Group. 
And Montgomery’s latest message 
made clear there were still vital 
differences of opinion between the 
two men. 

For months Montgomery and his 
superior, Chief of the Imperial Gen¬ 
eral Staff Field-Marshal Sir Alan 
Brooke, had agitated for a specific 
strategy; a lightning-like single 
thrust into the heart of Germany. 
Almost immediately after the fall of 
Paris, Montgomery had put his plan 
to Eisenhower: “We have now 
reached a stage where one really 
powerful thrust towards Berlin is 
likely to get there and thus end the 
German war.” 

He suggested that the Anglo- 
American forces lacked the supply 
capabilities for two side-by-side 
/70 
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drives into Germany. In his view 
there could be only one—his own— 
and it would need “all the main¬ 
tenance resources, without qualifica¬ 
tion.” Other operations would have 
to get along with whatever logistical 
support remained. 

The plan was boldly imaginative. 
But it also involved a gamble. It 
might end in speedy and decisive 
victory—or total disaster. To the 
Supreme Commander, the risks far. 
outweighed the chance of success. 
He felt that, “to sustain a powerful 
thrust deep into Germany,” it was 
essential first to open the ports of Le 
Havre and Antwerp. 

His strategy was to advance on a 
broad front, to cross the Rhine and 
capture the great industrial valley 
of the Ruhr, before driving for “the 
main prize.” 

In the seven months since the con¬ 
troversy had arisen, Eisenhower had 
not deviated from his strategic con¬ 
cept. Nor had Montgomery ceased 
to express his opinions on how, 
where and by whom the war should 
be won. 

On the heels of this disagreement 
an old controversy flared up again, 
sup|X)rted by the British Press: a 
proposal to appoint a “Land Forces 
Commander,” sandwiched between 
Eisenhower and his army groups. 
As this “promote-Montgomcry” 
campaign intensified, General Brad¬ 
ley blew up. He and General Patton 
both declared that in that event they 
would resign their commands. 
Never had there been such a rift in 
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the Anglo-American camp. The 
Supreme Commander finally found 
•the situation intolerable, and to end 
the bickering he prepared a cable to 
Washington that said in effect, “It 
is cither me or Monty.” Shocked 
and deflated, Montgomery sent 
Eisenhower a thoroughly soldierly 
dispatch. “Whatever your decision 
may be, you can rely on me loo per 
cent,” the message said, and it was 
signed, “Your very devoted subor¬ 
dinate, Monty.” There the matter 
had ended—for the moment, any¬ 
how. 

Time of Decision 

Yet Montgomery still had his 
sights fixed on Berlin. On March 
27, in the absence of any clear-cut 
decision from the Supreme Com¬ 
mander, he had announced his own, 
in a message to Eisenhower: “To¬ 
day I issued orders to Army Com¬ 
manders for operations eastward_ 

My headquarters will move to 
Wesel, Miinstcr, Wiedenbriick, 
Herford, Hanover, and thence by 
autobahn to Berlin, I hope.” 

ThiN was a logical extension of 
agreed strategy—the Eisenhower 
plan for making the main thrust 
north of the Ruhr with Montgom¬ 
ery’s 2ist Army Group, approved by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
[anuary. But as Eisenhower now 
saw it, the method by which he 
could most quickly achieve the 
defeat of Germany had changed 
radically. 

The unforeseen successes won by 


Bradley’s armies since early March, 
through good fortune and brilliant 
leadership, had produced dazzling 
results. Even before Montgomery’s 
assault across the Rhine, the U.S. 
First Army had captured the Rema- 
gen bridge and crossed the river. 
Farther south, Patton’s Third Army 
had slipped across almost unimpe¬ 
ded. Since then, Bradley’s forces 
had been on the rampage, and 
Bradley and his generals were now 
seeking a larger role in the final 
campaign. 

Before deciding which group 
would make the final massive drive 
to the east, Eisenhower had to con¬ 
sider a variety of factors. First, the 
Red Army: it was barely 38 miles 
from Berlin, on the Oder River, and 
had been regrouping there for more 
than two months—while British 
and American forces were still more 
than 200 miles away. Should the 
latter then try for the city at all? 
The Supreme Commander was re¬ 
luctant to enter into a contest with 
the Russians for Berlin. That might 
prove not only embarrassing for the 
loser but—in the event of an un¬ 
expected meeting between the on- 
rushing armies—catastrophic. Wars 
had been set off by less. Obviously 
co-ordination of movement had to 
be effected with the Russians, and 
quickly. 

Furthermore, one tactical prob¬ 
lem hung over Eisenhower like a 
thundercloud. In the great map 
room near his office, a carefully 
drawn intelligence chart showed the 
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“Reported National Redoubt”—a 
2 o,ooO'Square-mile area of moun¬ 
tainous territory south of Munich, 
centring on Berchtesgaden and 
Hitler’s mountaintop hide-out. The 
map showed ammunition and 
chemical-warfare dumps; troop 
concentration points; fortified posi¬ 
tions; even bombproof underground 
factories. 

For months, intelligence reports 
on this Alpenfestung had poured in. 
While they were all labelled “un¬ 
confirmed,” SHAEF’s intelligence 
chief, British Major-General Ken¬ 
neth W. D. Strong, commented: 
“The redoubt may not be there, but 
we have to take steps to prevent it 
being there.” 

To meet the threat, Bradley 
suggested that his army group split 
Germany in two by driving through 
the centre. This would “prevent 
German forces from withdrawing 
into the redoubt.” 

As the views of the SHAEF staff 
and U.S. field commanders piled up 
in Eisenhower’s office, there arrived 
a significant message from his su¬ 
perior, U.S. Chief of Staff General 
Marshall. It expressed concern about 
the National Redoubt and asked for 
Eisenhower’s views about pushing 
forward rapidly to “prevent the for¬ 
mation of any organized resistance 
areas.” Marshall also requested the 
Supreme Commander’s ideas about 
steps to be taken to establish liaison 
with the Russians. 

His carefully worded message 
clinched Eisenhower’s plans, and he 
lyz 


began drafting three cables. The 
first was a historic and unpreceden¬ 
ted “personal message to Marshal 
Stalin.” It was the first direct contact 
between Moscow and SHAEF. 

“My immediate operations,” Ei¬ 
senhower told Stalin, “are designed 
to encircle and destroy the enemy 
defending the Ruhr. 1 estimate that 
this phase will end late in April or 
even earlier, and my next task will 
be to divide the remaining enemy 
forces by joining hands with your 
forces. 

“The best axis on which to 
effect this junction would be Erfurt- 
Leipzig-Dresden. It is along this 
axis that I propose to make my main 
effort. 

“Before deciding firmly on my 
plans, it is most important that they 
should be co-ordinated with yours 
both as to direction and timing. 
Could you tell me your intentions 
and how far the proposals outlined 
conform to your probable action.^” 

Next he prepared cables for Gen¬ 
eral Marshall, and for Montgomery. 
Instead of making the major drive 
across northern Germany as origin¬ 
ally considered, Eisenhower had de¬ 
cided to strike directly across the 
centre of the country. The U.S. 
Ninth Army was reverting from 
Montgomery’s to Bradley’s com¬ 
mand. Bradley would now have the 
major role. After mopping up the 
Ruhr he would launch tne last offen¬ 
sive, aiming to put his forces in the 
Dresden area, almost loo miles 
south of Berlin. 
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In all three of Eisenhower's cables, 
there was one significant omission: 
There was no mention of Berlin. 

Madness and Bad Judgement 

Since assuming command of 
Germany’s Army Group Vistula on 
the Eastern front a week before, 
Colonel-General Heinrici had been 
constantly on the go, mapping out 
strategy with division commanders, 
visiting troops in their dugouts and 
bunkers. Intelligence reports indi¬ 
cated that the Russians might have 
three million men. Heinrici had 
about 300,000, most of them not 
battle-tested .’units had been brought 
up to strength with splinter troops 
and the remnants of once-proud 
divisions long since destroyed. He 
was further handicapped by des¬ 
perate shortages of equipment and 
supplies. 

The Russians were beginning to 
construct bridges across the flood- 
swollen Oder and its marshy 
approaches. When the "Germans 
floated mines down the river to de¬ 
stroy the p>ontoons, the Russians 
promptly countered by erecting pro¬ 
tective nets. Bombing was out of the 
question—the Luftwaffe had neither 
the aircraft nor the fuel for the job. 
The most they could provide were 
single planes for reconnaissance 
missions. There was only one way 
left to stop the Russians’ feverish 
bridge building: artillery, and 
Heinrici had precious little of that. 
So he had ordered anti-aircraft guns 
to be used as field equipment. It 
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meant less protection from Russian 
air attacks, but it helped. 

Whatever his private feelings, to 
his officers and men he was the un¬ 
intimidated, unbreakable Heinrici 
of legend, the man whose army had 
held firm in the long, bitter retreat 
from Moscow, often against odds of 
12 to one. True to character, he was 
still fighting the “madness and bad 
judgement” of the higher com¬ 
mand. A desperate elfort to break 
through to the defenders of Kiistrin, 
the city encircled by the Russians, 
had proved disastrous. Yet in spite 
of Heinrici’s protests, another attack 
was ordered at Kiistrin—onlv to be 
smashed by Russian artillery fire. 

Even now, the day after, Hein¬ 
rici’s anger had not abated. As he 
waited for a telephone call to go 
through to General Staff headquar¬ 
ters at Zossen, he paced his office 
muttering, “Fiasco! Incredible 
losses, for absolutely nothing!” 

The phone rang. Heinrici’s face 
hardened as he listened. Abruptly 
he put down the phone, and to his 
astonished staff said quietly, “Gu- 
derian is no longer chief of OKH 
[Army High Command). Hitler 
relieved him of command this after¬ 
noon.” 

Colonel-General Guderian’s dis¬ 
missal had followed one of the 
wildest scenes ever witnes.scd in the 
Reichskanzlei. At his midday 
conference the Fiihrcr, seeking a 
scapegoat for the failure of the 
Kiistrin atuick, had heaped abuse on 
the army commander involved, the 
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troops, Gudehan and the entire 
High Command. Guderian sudden¬ 
ly Doiled. “Nonsense!” he splut¬ 
tered. “This is nonsense!” 

Facing each other, beyond reason¬ 
able discussion, Guderian and Hit¬ 
ler engaged in such a furious and 
terrifying exchange that officers and 
aides stood frozen with shock. Hit¬ 
ler, lashing out at the General Staff, 
called them “spineless,” “fools” and 
“fatheads.” They had constandy 
“misled,” "misinformed” and 
“tricked” him. 

Guderian challenged the use of 
the words. Had General Gehlen in 
his intelligence estimate, which Hit¬ 
ler had called rubbish, “misin¬ 
formed” when he warned about the 
massive strength of the Russians? 
“No!” roared Guderian. 

Finally a horrified staff officer 
grabbed Gudeiian and pulled him to 
one side, while others administered 
to Hitler, who had slumped, exhaus¬ 
ted, into a chair. With difficulty 
Guderian was persuaded to leave the 
room. When he returned 15 minutes 
later. Hitler was conducting the 
conference as though nothing had 
happened. He said coldly, “Colonel- 
General Guderian, your physical 
health requires that you immediate¬ 
ly take six weeks’ convalescent 
leave.” 

The last of Hiller’s big-name gen¬ 
erals was gone; with him went the 
last vestiges of sound judgement in 
the German High Command. Now 
there would be no outspoken Gu¬ 
derian to back up Heinnci when he 


saw Hitler to discuss the problems 
of the Oder front. He was to see the 
Fiihrer for a full-dress conference 
on Wednesday, April 4. 

Beginnings of a Bitter Debate 

It was Good Friday, March 30, 
the beginning of the Easter wc^- 
end. President Roosevelt had ar¬ 
rived for a stay in Warm Springs, 
Georgia, and crowds stood in die 
hot sun waiting to greet him. At 
the President’s first appearance a 
murmur of surprise swept the on¬ 
lookers. 

He was being carried from the 
train in the arms of a Secret Service 
man, almost inert, his body sagging. 
There was no jaunty wave, no good- 
humoured joke—to many, Roosevelt 
seemed almost comatose, only 
vaguely aware of what was happen¬ 
ing. Shocked, the people watched in 
silence as the Presidential limousine 
moved slowly away. 

In London, Winston Churchill, 
cigar jutting from his mouth, waved 
to onlookers as he prepared to leave 
by car for Chequers. Despite his 
cheerful appearance Churchill was 
worried and angry. Among his 
papers was a copy of “SCAF 252,” 
Eisenhower’s cable to Stalin. For the 
first time in almost three years of 
close co-operation, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter was furious with the General. 
Under this new plan he believed 
that British forces “might be con¬ 
demned to an almost static role in 
the north.” And he was haunted by 
the danger involved in “neglecting 
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Berlin and leaving it to the Rus¬ 
sians.” Cables Bew back and forth 
between the top military men in 
London, Washington and SHAEF, 
as a vitriolic debate built up about 
SCAF 252. 

It was a critical period. Churchill 
did not know how ill Roosevelt was, 
but for some time he had been 
puzzled and uneasy about his cor¬ 
respondence with the President. He 
later put it, “In my long telegrams I 
thought I was talking to my trusted 
friend and colleague, but I was no 
longer being fully heard by him. 
These were costly weeks for all.” 

Even more worrying was the 
rapid political deterioration between 
the West and Russia. Churchill’s 


May 

suspicions about Stalin’s postwar 
aims had grown steadily since the 
Big Three met at Yalta in February. 
The Soviet Premier had contemp¬ 
tuously disregarded the promises 
made there; nearly every day now, 
new and ominous trends appeared. 

Eastern £uro|3e was slowly being 
swallowed up by the U.S.S.R.; 
Anglo-American bombers, landing 
behind Red Army lines because of 
fuel or mechanical problems, were 
being interned along with their 
crews; air bases and facilities prom¬ 
ised by Stalin for the use of Amer¬ 
ican bombers had been suddenly 
denied; the Russians, granted free 
access to liberated prisoner-of-war 
ermps in western Germany for the 
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repatriation of their troops, Refused 
similar permission to Western rep* 
resentatives to enter, evacuate or 
aid Anglo-American soldiers in 
Eastern European camps. Worse, 
Stalin had alleged that “Soviet ex¬ 
prisoners of war in U.S. camps were 
subjected to unfair treatment and 
unlawful persecutions, including 
beatings." 

Meanwhile, in Reims, a harassed 
Eisenhower was still answering 
cables and re-explaining his posi¬ 
tion. “I have always insisted that the 
northern attack would be the prin¬ 
cipal effort in the isolation of the 
Ruhr,” he cabled to Marshall, “but 
from the very beginning my plan 
has been to link up primary and 


secondary efforts and then make one 
great thrust to the eastward. May 1 
point out that Berlin itself is no 
longer a particularly important ob¬ 
jective. Its usefulness to the German 
has been largely destroyed and even 
his government is preparing to 
move to another area." 

But Churchill was writing a his¬ 
toric plea that was the antithesis of 
these words. “If the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion should weaken, as you evidendy 
expect, why should we not cross the 
Elbe and advance as far eastward as 
possible? This has an important 
political bearing, as the Russian 
army seems certain to enter Vienna 
and overrun Austria. If we deliber¬ 
ately leave Berlin to them, even if 
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it should be in our grasp, the double 
event may strengthen their convic¬ 
tion, already apparent, that they 
have done everything. 

“Further, I do not consider my¬ 
self that Berlin has lost its military 
and certainly not its political signifi¬ 
cance. Whilst Berlin remains under 
the German Bag, it cannot in my 
opinion fail to be the most decisive 
point in Germany.” 

In Moscow, as darkness fell, an 
American general and a British ad¬ 
miral met the Soviet premier and 
delivered Eisenhower’s message. 
The conference was brief. Stalin 
“was impressed with the direction 
of the attack in central Germany” 
and he thought “Eisenhower’s main 
effort was a good one.” He felt too 
that the Germans’ “last stand would 
probably be in western Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Bavaria.” He promised a 
reply within 24 hours. 

Moments after his visitors left, 
Stalin phoned Marshal Zhukov and 
Marshal Koniev. He spoke tersely: 
the two commanders were to By to 
Moscow immediately for an urgent 
conference the following day, Easter 
Sunday. Stalin had decided that the 
Western Allies were lying; he was 
quite sure Eisenhower planned to 
race the Red Army for Berlin. 

Men of No Remorse 

The 1 , 000-mile Bight to Moscow 
from the front had been long and 
tiring. Marshal Zhukov sat back 
wearily in his field-grey staff car as it 
tSo 


entered the Kremlin’s fortress walls. 
Immediately behind Zhukov, in 
another army car, was Marshal 
Koniev. Moments later the two 
men were being taken by lift to 
Stalin’s first-Boor offices. They chat¬ 
ted affably together. A casual ob¬ 
server might have thought them 
close friends. In truth, they were 
bitter rivals. 

Zhukov and Koniev, 49 and 48, 
had reached the peak of their pro-' 
fession. Each was a tough, prag¬ 
matic perfectionist. Zhukov—^stiort, 
stocky, mild-looking—^was idolized 
by the public. Yet there were those 
who sa^ him as a monster. He had 
begun his career as a private in the 
Tsar’s Imperial Dragoons, joined 
the revolutionaries in 1917 and 
fought the anti-Bolsheviks feroci¬ 
ously. Gifted with a brilliant imag¬ 
ination and a Bair for command, by 
1941 he had risen to chief of the 
Soviet General Staff. Known as “the 
soldier’s soldier,” he had a reputa¬ 
tion for leniency with enlisted men. 
But with senior commanders who 
failed to measure up, he was a harsh 
disciplinarian. 

Once during the Polish campaign 
of 1944, Zhukov stood watching 
65th Army troops advance. Viewing 
the scene through binoculars, he 
suddenly yelled: “The corps com¬ 
mander and the commander of the 
44th Rifle Division—penal bat¬ 
talion I” A subordinate’s pleading 
saved the corps commander, but the 
other offending general was imme¬ 
diately reduced in rank, sent to the 
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front lines, and ordered to lead a 
suicidal attack. He was killed 
almost instantly. Zhukov thereupon 
recommended Russia’s highest mili¬ 
tary award, Hero of me Soviet 
Union, for the fallen officer. 

Zhukov himself was a Hero of the 
Soviet Union three times over—^his 
arch-competitor, Koniev,only twice. 
But while Zhukov’s fame had 
spread, Koniev remained virtually 
unknown, and the anonymity ran¬ 
kled. He was a tall, gruff, vigorous 
man whose career in some respects 
had paralleled the other man’s. The 
rank and Ble knew him as a stern 
commander but, unlike Zhukov, he 
was considerate of his officers. 

On the battlefield he could be bar¬ 
baric. During one phase of the 
Dnieper campaign, after his troops 
had surrounded several German 
divisions, Koniev demanded their 
immediate surrender. When the 
Germans refused he ordered his 
sabre-wielding Cossacks to attack. 
**We let the Cossacks cut for as long 
as they wished,” he said. “They 
even hacked off the hands of those 
who raised them to surrender.” In 
this respect at least, Zhukov and 
Koniev saw eye-to-eye: they could 
not forget Nazi atrocities. For Ger¬ 
mans they had neither mercy nor 
remorse. 

Midway along the red-carpeted 
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corridor, the escorting officers 
ushered Zhukov and Koniev into a 
conference room. It was high-ceil- 
inged, narrow and almost mled by 
a long, highly polished mahogany 
table surrounded by chairs. Two 
heavy chandeliers with clear, un¬ 
frosted bulbs blazed over the table. 
At one end of the room double doors 
led to Stalin’s private office. 

Within minutes the members of 
the State Defence Committee filed 
into the room—^the seven most im¬ 
portant men, after Stalin, in the 
U.S.S.R. As they took chairs, the 
doors to the Premier’s office opened 
and the short, stocky figure of Stalin 
appeared. He was simply dressed in 
a mustard-coloured uniform, with¬ 
out epaulettes or rank insignia; his 
trousers were tucked into soft, black 
knee-length boots. He wasted little 
time in formalities but asked Zhu¬ 
kov and Koniev a few questions 
about conditions on the front, then 
abruptly got to the point. 

In his low voice, characterized 
by the peculiar singsong accent of 
Georgia, Stalin said quiedy and 
with great effect: “The soyuznich^i 
—^litde allies—intend to get to Ber¬ 
lin ahead of the Red Army. * He 
had received information about 
Anglo-American plans, and it was 
clear that “their intentions are less 
than ‘allied.* ” Turning to General 
Shtemenko, he said, “Read the 
report.’** 

Shtemenko stood up. Eisenhow¬ 
er’s forces planned to surround and 
destroy the Ruhr concentrations of 
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•*WHO WILL TAKE BERUN?'‘ 


the enemy, he announced, then ad¬ 
vance to Leipzig and Dresden. But 
just “on the way“ they intended to 
take Berlin. All o£ this “will look 
like helping the Red Army.** But it 
was known that taking Berlin be¬ 
fore the arrival of Soviet troops was 
“Eisenhower’s main aim.’* 

Stalin turned to his two marshals. 
“So,” he said softly, “who will take 
Berlin? We or the Allies?** 

Koniev was the first to answer. 
“We will,” he said. 

“So,** Stalin said with ponderous 
humour, “is that the sort of fellow 
you are ?” Then in an instant he was 
once more cold and businesslike, 
stabbing out questions. How was 
Koniev prepared to capture Berlin 
in time? “Wouldn’t a great regroup¬ 
ing of your forces be necessary?” 

Zhukov interrupted: “The men 
of my front need no regrouping. 
They are ready now. We are aimed 
dircedy at Berlin. We are the short¬ 
est distance from Berlin. We will 
take Berlin.” 

Stalin looked at the,two men in 
silence, a slight smile flickering over 
his face. He was up to his old tricks, 
pitting one against the other. “Very 
well,” he said mildly. “You will 
both stay in Moscow and, with the 
General Staff, prepare your plans. 1 
expect them within 48 hours.” And 
with a brief nod he left the room. 

By 8 p.m. a carefully detailed 
reply to Eisenhower’s cable was dis¬ 
patched. “Your plan entirely coin¬ 
cides with the plan of the Soviet 
High Commano,” Stalin said. He 


fully agreed that the link-up of 
forces should be in the Leipzig- 
Dresden area, for the “main blow of 
the Soviet forces” would be made 
“in that direction.” The date of the 
Red Army’s attack would be “ap¬ 
proximately the second half of 
May.” The most important part of 
the Soviet Premier’s message came 
in the third paragraph, where he im¬ 
planted a certain impression. “Ber¬ 
lin,” he stated, “has lost its former 
strategic importance.” In fact, it 
had become so unimportant that 
“the Soviet High Command there¬ 
fore plans to allot secondary forces 
in the direction of Berlin.” 

The following day Churchill re¬ 
ceived a copy of Stalin’s message 
to Eisenhower. Its contents, he be¬ 
lieved, were highly suspicious. He 
cabled Eisenhower, “I am all the 
more impressed with the impor¬ 
tance of entering Berlin.” Churchill 
added fervently that he now deemed 
it “highly important that we should 
shake ha'nds with the Russians as far 
to the east as possible.” 

With Searchlight and 
Smoke Screen 

Desperately aware of immense 
logistical problems that must be 
solved quickly, weeks earlier than 
anticipated, Zhukov and Koniev 
had worked round the clock. On 
Tuesday, April 3, within the 48- 
hour deadline, they once again saw 
Stalin. 

Zhukov presented his plan first. 
He had been considering the attack 
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for months and had the projected 
moves of his massive group of ar- 
mies—768,100 men—^at his finger¬ 
tips. His main attack would take 
place, he said, from the 44-kilo- 
mctre-long bridgehead over the 
Oder, west of Kiistrin. No less than 
four field and two tank armies 
would be thrown into his main 
thrust. He planned to open his 
assault with a stupefying barrage 
from some 11,000 ar^lery pieces. 
Launching his offensive in the pre* 
dawn hours, he intended to blind 
and demoralize the Germans by 
turning upon them at the very in¬ 
stant of attack the fierce glare of 140 
high-powered anti-aircraft search¬ 
lights beamed direcdy at their posi¬ 
tions. He fully expected his plan to 
result in massacre. 

Koniev*s plan, equally monumen¬ 
tal, was more complex. At their 
closest point his forces were more 
than 75 miles south-east of the city. 
But Koniev had craftily massed his 
tank armies on the right so that 
when a breakthrough was achieved 
he could wheel north-west and 
strike out for Berlin, perhaps slip¬ 
ping into the city ahead of Zhukov. 
This was his idea, but instead of 
showing all his cards he stuck to 
operational details. His plans called 
for a dawn attack across the Neisse, 
under the protection of a heavy 
smoke screen. Into the assault he 
planned to hurl five field and two 
tank armies—511,700 men. He was 
requesting the same incredible artil¬ 
lery density as Zhukov—^250 guns 
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per kilometre, approximately one 
rcannon for every 13 feet of front. 
Needing two more armies than he 
now had, Koniev would have to 
gamble: begin the attack while re¬ 
inforcements were still en route to 
his front, then commit them the 
moment they arrived. 

Having listened to the two prop¬ 
ositions, Stalin approved them cx>tn. 
To Zhukov went the responsibility 
of capturing Berlin. Koniev was to 
attack on the same day, destroy the 
enemy along the southern fringes of 
Berlin, then let his armies flood west 
for a meeting with the Americans. 
Though it appeared he had been 
■relegated to a supporting role, Ko¬ 
niev was elated. **Stalin did not say 
anything,** he recalled, “but the pos¬ 
sibility of a show of initiative was 
tacidy assumed.’* Koniev thought 
he had the green light to Berlin—if 
he could make it. 

Inunediately the marshals’ plans 
were incorporated into formal direc¬ 
tives. The next morning the rival 
commanders, orders in hand, drove 
out in a swirling fog to Moscow air¬ 
port, each eager to reach his head¬ 
quarters. For security reasons, the 
written directives were undated, but 
Zhukov and Koniev had been given 
the word by Stalin himself. Tne at¬ 
tack on Berlin would begin on Mon¬ 
day, April 16— 2. full month earlier 
than the date Stalin had given 
Eisenhower. 

Even as Zhukov and Koniev be¬ 
gan feverish preparations to hurl 13 
armies at Berlin, Adolf Hider had 
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one of his famous intuitive flashes. 
The masting of the Russian ar¬ 
mies at Kiistrin, directly opposite 
the capital, was nothing more than 
a mighty feint, he concluded. The 
main Soviet offensive would be 
aimed at Prague in the south—^not 
at Berlin. 

The Fiihrer issued a fateful direc¬ 
tive. He ordered the transfer south 
of three veteran panzer units: Hein- 
rici’s best, the very force he had been 
counting on to blunt the Russian 
drive. 

An Unbelievable Underworld 

Heinrici*s car moved slowly 
through the rubble of Berlin, mak¬ 
ing for the Reichskanzlei and the 
3 p.m. full-dress meeting ordered 
by Hitler. Crazily leaning buildings 
threatened to collapse at any mo¬ 
ment, making every street a dikngcr. 
Water gurgled from immense bomb 
craters; escaping gas flared from 
ruptured mains; all over the city, 
areas were cordoned off and marK- 
cd: **Achtung\ MinenV* to signify 
the location of still-upexploded land¬ 
mines. 

Although other buildings on the 
Wilhelmstrasse were in ruins, noth¬ 
ing about the Reichskanzlei ap¬ 
peared to have changed. Outside, 
faultlessly dressed SS sentries 
snapped to attention as Heinrici and 
his operations chief. Colonel Eis- 
mann, entered. An SS officer in¬ 
formed them that the meeting 
would take place in the Fuhrerbun- 
\er. Heinrici had heard that a vast 
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labyrinth of underground installa¬ 
tions existed here. Following a 
guide, he and Eismann walked 
down to the basement and out into 
the enclosed gardens at the back, 
thence to an oblong blockhouse 
piarded by two sentries. As the 
heavy steel door clanged shut be¬ 
hind them, Heinrici was always to 
remember, *‘We stepped into an 
unbelievable underworld.*’ 

At the bottom of a winding conr 
Crete staircase two young SS ofHcers 
received them in a bnlliantly lit 
foyer. Courteously their coats were 
taken and then, with equal cour¬ 
tesy, Heinrici and Eismann were 
searched. Since the attempt on Hit¬ 
ler’s life in July, the Fiihrer’s per¬ 
sonal guards had allowed no one 
near him without first subjecting the 
visitor to a search. 

They were shown into a long nar¬ 
row corridor, the first section of 
which had been converted into a 
comfortable lounge. A tall, elegantly 
dressed SS officer offered them re¬ 
freshments. Other conference mem¬ 
bers began to arrive, among them 
Himmler, Admiral Doenitz, and 
the man reputed to be Hitler’s 
closest confidant, Martin Bormann. 
As Himmler started across the room 
towards him, Heinrici tensed. 
want nothing to do with that man,” 
he growled to Eismann. Then the 
smooth-talking General Krebs, Gu- 
derian’s successor, came over. Doe¬ 
nitz, Field-Marshal Keitel and 
Bormann joined them, and listened 
as Heinrici mentioned some of his 
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problems. All three promised their 
support when Heinrici made his 
presentation to Hider. 

More and more officers and staff 
were filing into the already crowded 
corridor. In the packed room Hein¬ 
rici now stood silent, listening im¬ 
passively to the din of conversadon 
—for the most part trivial small talk. 
The room and its atmosphere were 
sdfling and unreal. Now Hider’s 
adjutant, General Burgdorf, waved 
the group into silence. “Gendemen, 
gentlemen,” he said, “the Fiihrer 
is coming.” 

While Bombs Fall 

“Gustav! Gustav!” Radios sput¬ 
tered out the warning code for Tem- 
pelhof as the planes approached the 
district. Another citywide saturation 
raid had begun. 

Earth erupted. Glass ripped 
through the air. Chunks of concrete 
smashed down into the streets, and 
tornadoes of dust whirled up from a 
hundred places, covering the city in 
a dark-grey choking cloud. Men and 
women stumbled and clawed their 
way into shelters. Ruth Piepho 
looked up and saw the bombers 
coming over in waves, “like an 
assembly line.” In the Krupp 
and Druckenmiiller plant, French 
forced-labourer Jacques Delaunay 
dropped the ghastly remnant of a 
human arm he had just recovered 
from the battle-scarred tank he was 
overhauling, and ran for shelter. 

In the Sieges Allee the marble 
statues of old Prussian rulers rocked 
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and groaned on their pedestals; the 
cruemx held aloft by one shattered 
against the bust of another. Near by 
in Skagerrak Square, police ran for 
cover, leaving the swaying body of 
a suicide still hanging from a tree. 

A shower of incen^ries smashed 
through the roof of Wing B of the 
Lehrterstrasse prison and set off a 
dozen flaring magnesium fires on 
the first floor. Prisoners, turned 
loose to fight the flames, stumbled 
through the acrid smoke with buck¬ 
ets of sand. The prisoner from Cell 
244 suddenly stopped, staring at the 
man from Cell 247. Then the two 
embraced. The brothers Herbert 
and Kurt Kosney—both unwitting¬ 
ly implicated in the July 20 plot to 
kill Hitler—had discovered they 
were in the same prison. 

Fourteen-year-old Rudolf Reschke 
had only time enough to see that the 
planes glinted like silver in the sky 
—too high for the game of tag he 
liked to play with the strafing fight¬ 
ers. Then his mother, yelling and 
nearly hysterical, dragged him 
down into the cellar where his nine- 
year-old sister, Christa, sat shiver¬ 
ing. The whole shelter seemed to be 
shaking. Plaster fell from the ceiling 
and the walls; the lights flickered 
and went out. 

Frau Reschke and Christa began 
to pray aloud. The noise of the 
bombing was getting worse. The 
Reschkes had been mrough many 
raids, but nothing like this. Frau 
Reschke, her arms round both chil¬ 
dren, began to sob. Suddenly Rudolf 
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was angry with the planes for mak- 
l ing his mother frightened—and for 
the first time he felt frightened him¬ 
self. With some embarrassment he 
discovered that he was crying, too. 

Before his mother could detain 
him, Rudolf rushed out, ran up the 
stairs, headed straight for his room 
and his collection of toy :soldiers. 
He chose the most imposing figure 
among them, with distinct features 
painted on its china face. He went 
to the kitchen and took down his 
mother’s heavy meat chopper. Ob¬ 
livious now of the air raid, Rudolf 
went outside, laid the figure on the 
ground and with one stroke chopped 
off its head. “There! ” he said. Tears 
still staining his face, he looked 
down with satisfaction upon the 
severed head of Adolf Hitler. 

*'It Must All Come to an End** 

The Fuhrer came shuffling into 
the bunker corridor — half-bent, 
dragging his left foot, the left arm 
shaking uncontrollably. Although 
he was five feet eight and a half 
inches tall, now, with head and 
body twisted to the left, he looked 
much smaller. The eyes that ad¬ 
mirers had called “magnetic” were 
feverish and red. His face was puffy, 
its colour a blotchy, faded grey. A 
pair of pale-green spectacles dangled 

* The rapid deterioration of Hitler's health 
and his palsied condition were, the doctors who 
attended him said later, portly psychoKeuic, 
partly caused by the manner in which he lived. 
Hitler hardljr ever slept: night and day had 
little distinction for him. In addition^ he was 
slowly .being poisoned by the iiidiscriminate use 
of drugs, administered in massive injections by 
his favourite physidan. 


from his right hand: bright light 
bothered him now.Heinrici thought 
he “looked like a man who had not 
more than 24 hours to live. He was 
a walking corpse.”* 

Slowly, as though in pain. Hitler 
shufHed to his place at the table in 
the small conference room. To Eis- 
mann he seemed to crumple “like a 
sack into the armchair, not uttering 
a word.” 

Hider nodded, put on his green 
glasses, and gestured to Heinrici to 
begin. The general got straight to 
the point. “My Fuhrer,” he said, “I 
must tell you that the enemy is pre¬ 
paring an attack of unusual .force. 
At this moment they are preparing 
in these areas.” On Hider’s own 
map, Heinrici slowly ran his finger 
along the 75-mile central section of 
the Oder front, touching on the 
cities where he expected the heaviest 
blows. 

He described how he had juggled 
forces tq concentrate strength at 
those points. He entertained no 
doubts that “the main attack will 
hit the central area.” But,said Hein¬ 
rici flatly, “While Busse’s Ninth 
Army is now in better shape than it 
was, Mantcuffel’s Third Panzer 
Army is in no state yet to fight at 
all. I must warn you that we can 
accept its weak condition only as 
long as the Oder remains flooded.” 

The men in the room listened 
attentively, if a little uneasily. 
Not since Guderian’s departure 
had anyone spoken so frankly at 
a Hider conference. 
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Now Heinrici turned to the mat' Hitler looked at the papers as each 
ter of the garrison holding out at was handed over and seemed im- 
Frank£urt-on-Oder, which like the pressed. Finally, to the astonish- 
ill-fated Kiistrin had been declared ment of most of those in the room, 
a fortress. Heinrici felt the troops he said, “Krebs, I believe the gen- 
there were being sacrificed to Hit- eral’s opinion on Frankfurt is 

ler’s “fortress” mania. “I believe we sound. Make out the necessary 

should abandon the defence of orders and give them to me today.” 
Frankfurt and bring the troops In the stunned silence there was a 
out.” commotion in the corridor, and the 

Suddenly Hitler looked up and vast bulk of Reichsmarschal Her- 
uttered his first words since the mann Goering filled the conference¬ 
meeting began. He said harshly, “I room doorway. He heartily greet- 

refuse to accept this.” Taking an in- cd those present, shook Hider’s 
tense interest now, he began asking hand vigorously and squeezed in 
about the garrison’s strength, sup- at the table. After Krebs had 
plies and ammunition. Heinrici brought him quickly up-to-date on 
gave him the answers, taking re- Heinrici’s briefing, Goering got up 
ports and statistics from Eismann. and, placing both hands on the map 
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table, leaned towards Hitler. Smil¬ 
ing with obvious good humour, he 
said, “I must tell you a story .. 

He got no further. Hider sat sud¬ 
denly bolt upright, then jerked him¬ 
self to his feet. Words poured from 
his mouth in a scarcely understand¬ 
able torrent. “Before our eyes,” re¬ 
called Eismann, “he went into a 
volcanic rage.” 

His fury had nothing to do with 
Goering. It was a diatribe against 
his generals for deliberately refusing 
to understand him on the tactical 
use of forts. “Again and again,” he 
yelled, “forts have fulfilled their 
purpose throughout the war. This 
was proved at Posen, Breslau and 
Schneidemuhl. How many Russians 


were pinned down by them? His¬ 
tory has proved me right. My order 
to defend a fort to the last man is 
right!” Then, looking squarely at 
Heinrici, he screamed, “That’s why 
Frankfurt is to retain its status as a 
fort I ” 

As suddenly as it had begun, the 
tirade ended. But Hitler, though 
weak with exhaustion, could no 
longer sit still. He seemed to have 
lost all control of himself. “His en¬ 
tire body trembled,” Eismann re¬ 
called. “His hands, in which he was 
holding some pencils, flew wildly up 
and down, the pencils beating on 
the arms of the chair. Hitler gave 
the impression of being mentally 
deranged. It was all so unreal— 
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especially the thought that the fate 
of an entire people lay in the hands 
of this human ruin.’* 

Quiedy, padendy — almost as 
though the maniacal outburst had 
not occurred—^Heinrici went over 
all the arguments again, underlin¬ 
ing every reason for abandoning 
Frankfurt. Hider only made tired 
gestures with his hands as he dis¬ 
missed each argument. 

There now approached what 
Heinrici. regarded as the crisis of the 
meeting. He knew only one way to 
express himself: with the unvar¬ 
nished truth. “I must tdl you,” he 
said, “that since the transfer south 
of the three panzer units, all my 
troops—good and bad—^must be 
used as front-line troops. There are 
no reserves. None.” He paused, all 
eyes upon him. “My Fuhrer, the 
fact is that, at best, we can hold out 
for just a few days. Then it must all 
come to an end.” 

There was dead silence. Goering 
was the first to break it. “My Fiih- 
rer,” he announced, “I will place 
immediately at your disposal 100,000 
Luftwaffe men. They will report to 
the Oder front in a few days.” 

Himmler glanced owlishly up at 
Goering, his arch-rival, then at Hit¬ 
ler as if sampling the reaction. “My 
Fuhrer,” he ?aid, “the SS has the 
honour to furnish 25,000 fighters for' 
the Oder front.” 

They were volunteering un¬ 
trained, unequipped, unqualified 
forces from their own private em¬ 
pires, in a sort of ghastly auction— 


bidding against one another not to 
save Germany but to impress Hitler. 

A chorus of voices sounded as 
each man tried to suggest other 
forces that might be available. Doe- 
nitz had offered to release 12,000 
sailors from their ships and rush 
them to the Oder. It appeared that 
another 13,000 troops could be 
scraped up from the so-called reserve 
army. With that. Hitler turned to 
Heinrici. “There,” he said. “You 
have 150,000 men—about 12 divi¬ 
sions. There are your reserves.” The 
auction was over. 

“But these men,” said Heinrici, 
struggling to preserve his control, 
“arc not combat-trained. They have 
been in rear areas, in offices or on 
ships, in maintenance work at Luft¬ 
waffe bases. They have never seen a 
Russian. 1 tell you, all these men 
will be useless at the front! Use¬ 
less!” 

As the others fumed Hitler 
seemed to have grown icily calm. 
He waved his hand over the Russian 
positions on the Oder. “All of this,” 
he announced in an exhausted, 
bored voice, “is merely a support at¬ 
tack in order to confuse. The main 
thrust of the enemy will not be 
directed at Berlin—^but there.” Dra¬ 
matically he placed a finger on 
Prague. “Consequently, the Army 
Group Vistula should he well able 
to withstand the secondary attacks.” 

Heinrici stared unbelievingly. Fi¬ 
nally he said, “My Fuhrer, I have 
completed everything possible to 
prepare for the attack. 1 cannot do 
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anything about.thc terrible losses we 
must surely sustain. It is my duty to 
make that clear. It is also my duty to 
tell you that I cannot guarantee that 
the attack can be repelled.*’ 

Hider came suddenly to life. 
Struggling to his feet, he pounded 
on the table. “Faith!” he yelled. 
“Faith and strong belief in success 
will make up for all these insuffi¬ 
ciencies ! I tell you, Colonel-General, 
if you are conscious of the fact that 
this batde should be won, it will be 
won! If your troops are given the 
same belief—then you will achieve 
the greatest success of the war!” 

Heinrici, white-faced, gathered 
his papers and handed them to Eis- 
mann. The two officers took their 
leave, climbed the bunker stairs and 
went out into the garden. “It’s no 
use,” Heinrici said wearily. “You 
might just as well try to bring the 
inoon down to earth.” He looked up 
at the heavy smoke palls over the 
city and repeated sofdy to himself, 
“It’s all for nothing. All for 
nothing.” 

The Great Armada 

“Naturally,” ran the last para¬ 
graph of General Eisenhower’s 
latest cable to Churchill, “if at any 
moment Eclipse conditions [ a Ger¬ 
man collapse or surrender] should 
come about anywhere along the 
front we would rush forward and 
Berlin would be included in our im¬ 
portant targets.” It was as much of 
a commitment as the Supreme 
Commander was willing to make. 
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But it did not satisfy the British, 
whose suspicions had been aroused 
by Stalin's cable. For while the 
Generalissimo had stated that he 
planned to begin his offensive in the 
middle of May, he had not indicated 
when he intended to launch his 
“secondary forces” in the direction 
of Berlin. Thus it still seemed to the 
British Chiefs of Staff that Berlin 
should be captured as soon as pos¬ 
sible. Further, they believed it 
would be “appropriate for the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff to give Eisen¬ 
hower guidance on the matter.” 

The reply from General Marshall 
firmly and decisively ended the dis¬ 
cussion. “Such pyschological and 
political advantages as would result 
from the possible capture of Berlin 
ahead of the Russians,” he said, 
should not override the imperative 
military consideration, which in our 
opinion is the destruction and dis¬ 
membering of the German armed 
forces.” 

Marshall ended with an unequi¬ 
vocal endorsement of the Supreme 
Commander: “Only Eisenhower is 
in a position to know how to fight 
his battle and to exploit to the mil 
the changing situation.” 

At this {x>int Churchill decided to 
end the controversy before there was 
further deterioration of the Allied 
relationship. He informed President 
Roosevelt that he considered the 
affair closed. “To prove my sincer¬ 
ity,” he cabled the President, “I 
will use one of my very few Latin 
quotations: Amantium irae amoris 
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integratio Translated, it meant, 
“Lovers’ quarrels arc a renewal of 
love.” 

While the controversy over stra¬ 
tegic objectives had been taking 
place behind the scenes, the men of 
the Anglo-American forces had been 
driving deeper by the hour into Ger¬ 
many. Never in the history of war¬ 
fare had so many men moved so 
fast. All along the front the drive 
was taking on the proportions of a 
giant contest as the armies concen¬ 
trated on gaining the banks of the 
Elbe, to secure the bridgeheads for 
the last victorious dash that would 
end the war. 

With the British in the north and 
General Devers’ U.S. Sixth Army 
Group in the south holding the 
flanks, Bradley was driving furious¬ 
ly through C^rmany’s centre, to¬ 
wards Leipzig and Dresden. In the 
north-to-south line-up of U.S. 
armies Simpson’s Ninth was the 
shortest distance from the Elbe, and 
it looked to commanders as if Brad¬ 
ley had given Simpson the go-ahead 
for the dash that, by its very 
momentum, should take U.S. forces 
to Berlin. 

Along the Ninth Army’s 50-odd 
miles of front, Major-General 
White’s Second Armoured Division 
was spearheading the drive. The 
division was one of the largest for¬ 
mations on the Western front. With 
its tanks, self-propelled guns, ar¬ 
moured cars, bulldozers, trucks, 
jeeps and artillery it formed a 
stream more than 72 miles long; it 


took nearly 12 hours to pass a given 
point. This ponderous armoured 
force was running ahead of every 
other unit of the Ninth Army— 
with one notable exception. 

On its right flank, tenaciously 



assorted collection of vehicles 
crammed with troops. From the air 
it bore no resemblance to either an 
armoured or an infantry divisioi). 
In fact, but for a number of U.S. 
Army trucks interspersed among its 
columns, it might easily have been 
mistaken for a German convoy. 
Major-General Macon’s highly in¬ 
dividualistic 83rd Infantry Division, 
the Rag-Tag Circus, was going hell- 
for-leather towards the Elbe in cap¬ 
tured booty. 

Every enemy unit or town that 
surrendered or was captured sub¬ 
scribed its quota of rolling stock for 
the division, usually at gunpoint. 
Every newly acquired vehicle got a 
quick coat of olive-green paint and 
a U.S. star slapped on its side; then 
it joined the 83rd. 

If their compatriots were confused 
by the 83rd’s vehicles, the Germans 
were even more so. As the division 
rushed pell-mell towards the Elbe, 
Major Kohler heard the insistent 
blowing of a car horn. “This Mer¬ 
cedes came up behind us,” he re¬ 
called, “and then began passing 
everything on the road.” As it 
passed, the Americans saw with 
astonishment that it was a chauf¬ 
feur-driven German staff car with a 
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full load of of&cers. A burst of 
machinc'gun fire stopped the ve¬ 
hicle, and the bewildered Germans 
were taken prisoner in the middle of 
what they had supposed to be one of 
their own columns. 

Opposition to the advancing ar¬ 
mies was completely unpredictable. 
Many areas capitulated without fir¬ 
ing a shot. In some small cities the 
silence of surrender in one area 
would be suddenly shattered by the 
din of fierce fighting a few streets 
away. 

Lunch with the Reichsmarschal 

His DEFENCES Were planned down 
to the last detail, his tactics com¬ 
mitted to memory by his officers. 


May 

Now, at Army Group Vistula head¬ 
quarters, Heinrici was ready for 
battle. 

Behind his first HauptJ^ampflinie 
—^themain line of resistance—Hein¬ 
rici had developed a second line. 
Just before the expected Russian 
artillery barrage, Heinrici had told 
his commanders, he would order the 
evacuation of the front line. Imme¬ 
diately all troops would retreat to 
the second Hauptl^ampflinie. . 

It was Heinrici’s stratagem of let¬ 
ting the Russians' “hit an empty 
bag.” The ruse had worked in the 
past, and Heinrici was counting on 
its success again. 

The trick, as always, was to deter¬ 
mine the exact moment of attack. 
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and Hcinrici’s vigilance was now 
unceasing. Each day his few remain¬ 
ing reconnaissance planes flew over 
the Russian lines, observing troop 
and artillery dispositions. Each 
night he painstakingly studied late 
intelligence reports and prisoner in¬ 
terrogations, searching always for 
the clue that might pinpoint the 
time of attack. 

It was during this tense and criti¬ 
cal period that Reichsmarschal Her¬ 
mann Gocring summoned Heinrici 
to his castle for lunch. Though 
Heinrici was desperately weary and 
loath to be gone from his headquar¬ 
ters even for a few hours, he could 
not refuse. Karinhall, the Reichs- 
marschal’s huge estate, lay only a 


few miles from the Vistula head¬ 
quarters at Birkenhain. As they ap¬ 
proached, Heinrici and his aide, 
Captain von Bila, were amazed by 
the magnificence of Goering’s 
estate, with its vistas of lakes, gar¬ 
dens, landscaped terraces and tree- 
lined drives. By the road from the 
main gates to the castle itself were 
units of Luftwaffe paratroopers— 
Goering’s personal defence force. 

Goering greeted Heinrici coolly. 
The Reichsmarschal and the General 
disliked each other intensely, and the 
lunch was a disaster. Sitting back in 
a huge throne-like chair and waving 
a large silver tankard of beer, Goe¬ 
ring accused Heinrici of poor disci¬ 
pline throughout his command. 
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“I’ve driven over your area,” he 
said, “and in one sector after another 
1 found men doing nothing! I saw 
some in foxholes playing cards I In 
other sections almost nothing has 
been done to build defences. Every¬ 
where I found your people loafing, 
doing nothing.” 

Heinrici saw no point in arguing. 
Keeping his temper in check, he 
somehow got through the meal. 
But, as Goering saw his two visitors 
to the door, Heinrici paused, look¬ 
ing slowly around at the magnificent 
casde. 

“I can only hope,” he said, “that 
my loafers can save this beautiful 
place of yours from du batdes that 
lie ahead.” Goering stared icily for 
a moment, then turned on his heel 
and walked back inside. 

Goering would not have Karin- 
' hall much longer, Heinrici thought, 
as he drove away. He was beginning 
to reach a conclusion about the tim- 
' ing of the Russian attack, based on 
intelligence reports and that intui¬ 
tion which had never yet betrayed 
him. Heinrici believed the attack 
would begin within the week— 
somewhere around the 15th or i6th 
of April. 

Racing for the Bridgehead 

In five great columns, the men of 
the U.S. Second Armoured Division 
sped towards the Elbe and Berlin. 
They passed lighted German head¬ 
quarters without slowing their pace. 
They swept through towns where 
aged home guardsmen, guns in 
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their hands, stood helpless in the 
streets, too shocked to take action. 
They raced past German motorized 
columns moving out in the same 
direction. Guns olazed, but nobody 
stopped on either side. Where 
enemy troops tried to make a stand 
from dug-in positions, some U.S. 
commanders used their armour like 
cavalry. 

By Wednesday afternoon, April 
II, one small group of armoured 
vehicles had reached the outskirts of 
Magdeburg, on the western bank of 
the Elbe. Lieutenant-Colonel Mer- 
riam’s reconnaissance scout cars, 
travelling at speeds of up to 55 miles 
per hour, had dashed into a sub¬ 
urban area. There the cars were 
stopped, not by German defences, 
but by civilian traffic and shoppers. 

The platoon let loose a high burst 
of machine-gun fire in order to clear 
the streets. The result was chaos. 
Women fainted. Shoppers huddled 
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in fearful groups or threw them¬ 
selves flat on the ground. German 
soldiers ran helter-skelter, firing 
wildly. Merriam*s scout cars man¬ 
aged to disentangle themselves from 
the mess and get to the airport, 
which had been their objective. 

As they drove along the edge of 
the field, planes were landing and 
taking oft. American guns began 
spraying everything in sight, includ¬ 
ing a squadron of fighters ready to 
take to, the air. Then the defences 
rallied, and the platoon of scout cars 
was pinned down under heavy fire. 
The vehicles got out with the loss of 
only one armoured car, but their 
appearance had alerted Magde¬ 
burg’s defenders. Now, as one 
American unit after another reach¬ 
ed the Elbe on either side of the 
city, they began to encounter in¬ 
creasingly stin resistance. 

As they pulled back, Merriam’s 
scouts reported one vital piece of 


information: the autobahn bridge to 
the north of the city was still stand¬ 
ing. This immediately became the 
division’s prime objective, for it 
could carry the Second to Berlin. 
But from the gunfire that met the 
Americans it was clear that the 
bridge could not be taken on the 
run. Magdeburg’s defenders were 
determined to fight. 

The bridge seven miles to the 
south, at Scnonebeck, was the ob¬ 
jective of Major Hollingsworth of 
the 67th Armoured Regiment. All 
through Wednesday afternoon Hol¬ 
lingsworth’s tanks raced through 
town after town. Just before dusk 
they breasted the high ground over¬ 
looking Schonebeck and Bad Salzel- 
men. Beyond, glittering in the early- 
evening light, lay the Elbe, at this 
point almost 500 feet wide. As he 
surveyed the area through binocu¬ 
lars, Hollingsworth saw that the 
highway bridge was still standing— 
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German armoured vehicles were 
fleeing east across it. How, Hollings¬ 
worth wondered, with enemy ar¬ 
mour all around, could he grab the 
bridge before it was blown up.? 

As he watched, a plan began to 
form. Calling two of his company 
commanders, Hollingsworth out¬ 
lined his idea. “They are moving 
along this south-to-north road run¬ 
ning into Bad Salzelmcn,” he said. 
“Then they swing cast at the road 
junction, head into Schonebeck and 
cross the bridge. Our only hope is to 
charge into Bad Salzelmen, grab the 
junction, block the road and hold 
the Germans coming up from the 
south. I’ll join on to the rear of the 
German column that has already 
swung east and follow it across. 
We’ve got to get that bridge! ” 

Within moments, Hollings¬ 
worth’s tanks were on their way. 
Hatches battened down, they 
charged into Bad Salzelmen; before 
the Germans were aware of what 
was happening, American vehicles 
had blocked the road from the south 
and were engaging the line of pan¬ 
zers. The German tanks leading the 
column had already made the turn, 
heading for the bridge. Apparenriy 
hearing the sound of firing behind, 
they began to speed up. At that 
moment Hollingsworth’s tanks 
filled the gap in their columns and 
followed along at the same speed. 

But then they were spotted, and 
artillery opened fire on the U.S. col¬ 
umn. As Hollingsworth’s Shermans 
turned into Schonebeck, a German 
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Mark V tank, its turret revolving, 
took aim at the leading American. 
Hollingsworth’s gunner opened fire 
and blew up the Mark V. Slewing 
sideways, the panzer smashed into a 
wall and began burning furiously. 
There was oarely room for Hol¬ 
lingsworth’s tank to get by; but it 
edged through, followed by the rest 
of the column. Now, firing at the 
rear of each enemy vehicle and 
squeezing by the burning panzers, 
the American tanks charged 
through the town. 

Hollingsworth’s tank had not 
been hit, and he was now only three 
or four streets from the bridge. But 
the last stretch was the worst. Enemy 
fire seemed to come from every¬ 
where. Buildings were blazing and, 
although by now it was ii p.m., the 
scene was so brightly lit that it 
might still have b^n day. 

Ahead lay the approach to the 
bridge. The ranks rushed forward. 
The entrance, blocked from Hol¬ 
lingsworth’s earlier view from the 
heights, was a maze of stone walls, 
jutting out at irregular intervals 
from either side of the road; the ve¬ 
hicles had to slow down and make 
sharp left and right turns before 
reaching the centre span. Jumping 
from his tank,Hollin^worth recon¬ 
noitred to see if he could both lead 
the way and direct his gunner’s fire 
via the telephone hooked to the 
tank. At that instant an arid-tank 
shell exploded 15 yards ahead, and 
suddenly the major found his face 
•^as a mass of blo^. 
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A *45 in one hand and the tank 
telephone in the other, he doggedly 
continued towards the bric^. A 
bullet struck him in the left knee, 
but he kept on. At last, staggering' 
and half-blinded by his own blood, 
Hollingsworth was stopped by a 
rain of fire from the German 
positions. He had to order a with¬ 
drawal. He had come to within 
40 feet of the bridge. Had he suc¬ 
ceeded, he estimated he could have 
reached Berlin within 11 hours. 

At dawn on April 12, as infantry 
and engineers tried once again to 
reach Schonebeck bridge, the Ger¬ 
mans blew it up in their faces. 

Anxiety began to spread through 
the Nintn Army command. Up to 
ntid-afternoon of April 12 there had 
been every reason for confidence. 
The Fifth Armoured had travelled 
a phenomenal 200 miles in 13 days; 
the Second had advanced the same 
distance in just one day more. But 
no bridges had yet been seized, no 
bridgeheads established on the 
river’s eastern bank. Now, at Sec¬ 
ond Armoured headquarters, a de¬ 
cision was reached: the river must 
be forced. Troops would make an 
amphibious assault on the Elbe’s 
eastern bank to secure a bridgehead. 
Then a pontoon bridge would be 
built across the river. 

At 8 p.m. on April 12, two 
battalionsof armoured infantry were 
quietly ferried across to the eastern 
bank in amphibious DUKW’s. The 
crossing was unopposed. By mid¬ 
night the two battalions were over, 
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and by first light a third had joined 
them. 

On the eastern bank, troops 
quickly deployed, digging defensive 
positions in a tight semicircle round 
the selected pontoon site. Jubilandy, 
General White put in a telephone 
call to the Ninth Army commander, 
General Simpson: “We’re across! ** 

Gateway to Berlin 

On the same day, at about the 
time tanks of the Fifth Armoured 
Division were rolling into Tanger- 
munde. President Roosevelt died in 
Warm Springs. 

On his desk lay a copy of the 
Atlanta Constitution. The headline 


fead: “qth —57 miles from Berlin.*' 

Goebbels could scarcely contain 
himself; the moment he heard the 
news he telephoned Hitler in the 
Fuhrerbun^cr. “My Fiihrer, I con¬ 
gratulate you! Roosevelt is dead!” 
he exulted. “It is written in the 
stars. The last half of April will be 
the turning point for us. This is 
Friday, April 13. It is the turning 
point!” 

In ecstasy, Goebbels ordered 
champagne for everyone at the 
Ministry of Propagan^. 

“Get across! Get across! And 
keep moving!” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edwin “Buckshot” Crabill of the 
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83rd Division stalked up and down 
the river bank, pushing men into 
assault boats. “Don't wait to organ¬ 
ize I Get over there in any shape you 
can!*’ he yelled. “You're on your 
way to Berlin r* 

At the town of Barby, 15 miles 
south-east of Magdeburg and just 
below the spot where their arch- 
rivals, the S^ond Armoured, had 
crossed the Elbe, only to be stopped 
by determined German resistance, 
the men of the 83rd were crossing 
the river in droves, unopposed. 
They had entered the town to find 
that the bridge had been blown up; 
but, without waiting for orders 
from the 83rd’s commanding offi¬ 
cer, Crabill had ordered an immedi¬ 
ate crossing. Assault boats had been 
rushed up, and in a matter of hours 
a full battalion had been put across. 
Now another was en route. Simul¬ 
taneously, artillery was being floated 
over on pontoons and engineers 
were building a footbridge. 

By the evening of the 13th, the 
engineers had finished: the gateway 
to Berlin was open. The news was 
flashed back to General Simpson 
and from there to General Bradley. 
He immediately telephoned Eisen¬ 
hower. Suddenly the 83rd’s bridge¬ 
head was uppermost in everybody's 
thoughts. The Supreme Comman¬ 
der listened carefully to the news. 
Then, at the end or the report, he 
put a question to Bradley. As Brad¬ 
ley later reconstructed the conversa¬ 
tion, Eisenhower asked, “Brad, 
what do you think it might cost us 
2/a 


to break through from the Elbe and 
take Berlin?” 

Bradley had been considering that 
same question for days. Like Eisen¬ 
hower, he did not now sec Berlin as 
a military objective, but if it could 
be taken easily he was for its cap 
ture. Still, Bradley, like his chief, 
was concerned about too deep a 
penetration into the future Soviet 
zone of occupation which had been 
decided upon, and about the casual¬ 
ties that would occur as troops 
moved forward into areas from 
which, eventually, they would have 
to withdraw. Now he answered the 
Supreme Commander; “I estimate 
it might cost us 100,000 men.” 

There was a pause. Then Bradley 
added, “It would be a pretty stiff 
price to pay for a prestige objective, 
especially when we know that we’ve 
got to pull back and let the other 
fellow take over.” 

There the conversation ended. 
The Supreme Commander did not 
reveal his intentions. But Bradley 
had made his own opinion unmis¬ 
takably clear: soldiers’ lives were 
more important than mere prestige 
or the temporary occupation of 
meaningless territory. 

The Hidden Horror 

The Supreme Commander's plan 
of attack on Germany had unfolded 
brilliantly; indeed, the speed of the 
great Anglo-American advance had 
surprised even him. The whirlwind 
gains, however, had stretched Eisen¬ 
hower's supply lines almost to the 
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limit. For as, the Allies pushed 
deeper and deeper into Germany 
they had to supply increasing thou¬ 
sands of noncombatants. Hundreds 
of thousands of German prisoners 
of war had tx> be fed. Forced- 
labourers from a score of countries 
and liberated British and American 
POW’s had to be given shelter, food 
and medical services. Hospitals, am¬ 
bulance convoys and medical sup¬ 
plies were only now moving up. 
And although these medical facil¬ 
ities were vast, an unforeseen de¬ 
mand was suddenly thrust upon 
them. 

In recent days, what would prove 
to be the greatest hidden horror of 
the Third Reich had begun to be 
uncovered. All along the front in 
this tremendous week of advance, 
men had recoiled in shock and re¬ 
vulsion as they encountered Hitler’s 
concentration camps, their hundreds 
of thousands of inmates, and the 
evidence of their millions of dead. 

Battle-hardened soldier could 
scarcely believe what they were see¬ 
ing as scores of camps and prisons 
fell into their hands. Twenty years 
later men would remember those 
scenes with grim anger: the emaci¬ 
ated walking skeletons who tottered 
towards them, their will to survive 
the only possession they had saved 
from tne Nazi regime; the mass 
graves, pits and trenches; the lines 
of cremarnriums filled with charred 
bones, mute and awful testimony to 
the systematic extermination of 
“political prisoners’* — who had 
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been put to death, as one Buchen- 
wald guard explained, because 
“they were only Jews.’’ 

In the camp at Ohrdruf, overrun 
by the U.S. Third Army on April 
12, General Patton, one of the U.S. 
Army’s most hardbitten officers, 
walked through the death houses, 
then turned away, his face wet 
with tears, and was uncontrollably 
sick. 

The next day Patton ordered the 
population of a near-by village, 
whose inhabitants claimed ignor¬ 
ance of the situation within the 
camp, to view it for themselves; 
those who hung back were escorted 
at rifle point. The following morn¬ 
ing the mayor of the village and his 
wife hanged themselves. 

The psychological effect of the 
camps on officers and men was be¬ 
yond assessment. A cold determina¬ 
tion to win and win quickly was 
replacing every other emotion in the 
men who had seen them. The Su¬ 
preme Commander felt much the 
same way. But before he could press 
on to end the war he had to con¬ 
solidate his far-flung forces. On the 
night of the 14th, from his office 
in Reims, Eisenhower cj'.bled 
Washington of his future plans. 

Though he thought it would be 
“most desirable to make a thrust to 
Berlin as the enemy may group 
forces around his capital and its fall 
would greatly affect the morale of 
the enemy and that of our own peo¬ 
ples,’’ that operation, said the Su¬ 
preme Commander, “must take a 
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low priority in point of time unless 
operations to clear our flanks pro¬ 
ceeded with unexpected rapidity.*’ 

In brief, his plan was: i) “to hold 
a Arm front in the cc^niral area on 
the Elbe”; 2) to, begSToperations 
towards Liibeck and Denmark; and 
3) to initiate a “powerful thrust’’ to 
meet with Soviet troops in the Dan¬ 
ube Valley and break up the Na¬ 
tional Rewubt. “Since the thrust on 
Berlin must await the outcome of 
the first three above,” Eisenhower 
said, “I do not include it as a part 
of my plan.” 

On the Elbe, all through the n^ht 
of the 14th, men of the Rag-Tag 
Circus and the Second Armoured 
moved across the 83rd’s bridges at 
Barby (a second bridge had been 
built near the first). Then, early 
Sunday morning, April 15, the 
Ninth Army Commander, General 
Simpson, got a call from Bradley. 
Simpson was to fly immediately to 
the I2th Army Group headquarters 
at Wiesbaden. “I’ve something very 
important to tell you,” Bradley said, 
“and I don’t want to say it on the 
phone.” 

Bradley was waiting for his com¬ 
mander at the airfield. “We shook 
hands,” Simpson recalled, “and 
there and then he told me the news. 
Brad said, *You must stop on the 
Elbe. You are not to advance any 
farther in the direction of Berlin. 
I’m sorry, but there it is.’ ” 

“Where in' the hell did you get 
this?” Simpson demanded. 
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“From Ike,”. Bradley said. 

Simpson was so stunned he could 
not “even remember half of the 
things Brad said from then on. All 
I remember is that I was heart¬ 
broken and I got back on the plane 
in a kind of a daze. All I could think 
of was, ‘How am I going to tell my 
staff, my corps commanders and my 
troops? Above all, how am I going 
to tsdl my troops?’ ” 

From his headquarters Simpson 
passed the word along to his corps 
commanders; then he left immeai- 
ately for the Elbe. 

General Hindsencountered Simp¬ 
son at the Second’s headquarters. 
“He asked how I was getting on,” 
Hinds recalled. “I guess we’re all 
right now, General,” Hinds an¬ 
swered. “Our Barby crossings are 
going well.” 

“Fine,” said Simpson. “Keep 
some of your men on the east bank 
if you want to. But they’re not to go 
any farther.” He looked at Hinds. 
“This is as far as we’re going.” 

Hinds was shocked into insubor¬ 
dination. “No, sir,” he said prompt¬ 
ly. “That’s not right. We’re going 
to Berlin.” Simpson seemed to 
struggle to control his emotions. 
There was a moment of uneasy 
silence. Then Simpson said in a flat, 
dead voice, “We’re not going to 
Berlin. This is the end of the war 
for us.” 


The third and final instalment will 
appear next month. 



Nescafe for Modern Living 



Only Nescafe' brings you 
so much coffee 

enjoyment 



Made in just 5 veconds: 
Just add hot water to a tea¬ 
spoonful of Nescafe in your cup 
...sugar and milk to taste. No 
filters, no percolators. It's the 
quickest, most wonderful cup 
of coffee you've ever enjoyed I 


You'll love the rich full flavour 
of Nescafe'—the finest coffee you 
can get. Made from the choicest 
South Indian coffee beans, 
Nescafe is 100% pure Instant 
Coffee, so easy to prepare! 
Nescafe saves money. You can 
vary the strength exactly to taste, 
cup by cup. There is no wastage, 
not even grounds to throw away. 
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. ^ * A NESTLE PRODUCT 

nIESCAFE the coffee that tastes so good 
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*NESCAf£ is a registered trade mark lO designate Nestli’s instant coffee. 
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Chairman, Ogilvy, Benson O’ Mather; 
author of’Confessions of an Advertising Man” 


J READ 34 magazines every month. 1 like them all, but the one I admire 
most is The Reader’s Digest. 

The editors of the Digest are in pssession of a remarkable technique: 
they l^now how to present complicated subjects in a way that engages the 
reader. This gives them great influence in the world. They put it to ad¬ 
mirable use. 

They are on the side of the angels. They crusade against billboards, 
which make the world hideous. They crusade against boxing, which turns 
men into vegetables. They crusade against pornography. 

They crusade for Christian unity, for human freedom in all its forms. 
Good Pope John once told the Digest editors, “How comforting it will 
be for you, when you come to the close of your lives on earth, to be able to 
say to yourselves: We have served the truth.” 

The success of the Digest does not depend on sensationalism. What the 
editors offer arc ideas, education (practical and spiritual) and self-improve¬ 
ment. The articles arc never long-winded, never obscure, never boring. 

The current issue includes articles on a great variety of subjects. Many 
of these, if I did not read about them in the Digest, I wouldn’t read about 
anywhere. I wouldn’t have time. 

I also admire the Digest editors’ course. They have the ^its to open 
their readers’ minds on delicate subjects. They grasp nettles. Like venereal 
disease, cancer, mental illness. But they are not humourless prigs. Their 
sense of humour is uproarious. They make me laugh. 

The Digest is published in more than 20 countries—26 million copies a 
month. The editors have discovered that subjects which are imprtant to 
people in Iowa and California are equally important to people in India 
and France. Thus it comes about that Digest editors have a profound 
ii.flucnce on people who are free to read what they want. 



You are only in your forties, did you say^ And yet, you look older than your years 
You feel older, too A little exertion makes you tired and exhausted Why'’ 

Is it because of those extra pounds you have put on lately^ Possibly What should 
you do, then'’ Simple Reduce your weight I How'’ Simple again With LIMICAL—the 
safe, pleasant way to reduce weight and stay healthy > 

Nutritionally complete dietary 

LIMICAL IS scientifically formulated to provide limited calories from carbohydrate, fat 
and protein and all the essential vitamins and minerals to help you stay fit and 
healthy while you reduce your weight It s a vegetarian food that satisfies your appetite 
fully Each serving of LIMICAL (4 tablespoonfuls Powder or 6 Bis''uits} is a complete 
meal, the equivalent of a regular meal, but with fewer calories 

Make sure you live a healthy active life 

If you are overweight (check your weight and see), a LIMICAL-only diet will help you 
reduce rapidly—3 to 4 lbs a week But if you are not overweight, and wouldn't like to be 
either, a LIMICAL meal once a day will help you to control your weight and enable you 
to live a healthy, active life 

LIMICAL Powder is avaiUble in three appetising flavours 
Chocolate Banana and Orange In two sizes 225 qin tin and 
1 6 kg tin LIMICAL Biscuits come in a tin of 27 biscuits 

Slim, stay trim with LIMICAL—the nutritionally 
complete dietary 

Sarabhai Chemicals P O Box 1688 Bombay 1 
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X tnrir.p illuaira' 


Breaking the shackles 
of the post 
paper Industry In India 
comes of age... 
it opens a great 
opportunity before the masses 
of India to come out 
of the bondage of illiteracy. 
With the coming into production 
of the new unit of ORIENT 
PAPER MILLS at Amlai now 
there is unbounded supply 
of writing and printing 
papers for Education, Art 
and Literature, 
Commerce and Industry 


PAPER UNBOUNDED 


ORIENT 

PAPER 

FOR THE LARGEST SELECTION OF 
WRITING AND PRINTING 
PAPERS OF QUALITY 

ORIENT PAPER MILLR LTD. 
BRAJRA JNAOAR, ORIRRA. 
AMLAI, MAOHVA PRADRRNn 
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Superior taste and ever increasing demand 
are the proofs of high quality of Morton's 
Lactobonbons I 

Mortons pioneered the manufacture of this 

variety after a meticuious research and have 
maintained the high standard of purity and 

wholesomeness of the ingredients throughout. 


MOHJONS 


LACTOBONBONS 


C & E MORTON (INDIA) LTD. 

Makers of High Quality Confectionery and Milk Products 









America's first jetliner—a Boeing 707—began 
commercial service on October 26, 19S8, when 
it lifted of! a New York runway and headed for 
Paris with 111 passengers. 

Last fall, during the week of September 20, 

Boeing jets carried their 100 millionth passenger. 

That’s more passengers by far than have flown 
aboard any other jetliner. It’s the equivalent of 
over half the population of the United States. 

Every week, Boeing jets carry more than 
600,000 passengers. They link cities, countries 
and continents, serve people and businesses 
throughout the world. 

A'tfta Ifylmg Bn€mM fernkm coN^ AH PUNC*. 4n>iNMA, an MaMoaKai, au. Kippnia, aMUiraN, amen-aNA. avunca, boac, giUNiFP, mviA, coiirriNRNTaL, BAStngN. pl al. kfHi<N*UN, 
PLYUNI TKUIR. INPIAN, ItAlT Alt, lUM, Mi, Ua, tUPIHAmiA, WATKItlAI., MMTHIAIfT, NQRIHtAltfn, FACmc NOITlifeaN, PU. PAH aMHIlCM, P$a, QiNlAi, RAHNA. SAUDI APaMAN. iOtnif 
aniCAN, TAA, TAP. TWA, VHOO, VUM. WintUI. WOUO. Uler: AUOUNtAI ARfiEHnNai, AlAIKA, (MIDAIR, FRClNTIgg, JAPAN DOMfelTir. MIXItaNa. lX.t MPK, PA« II H', WAgnaiite'AR 


That first Boeing 707 is still going strong. It’s 
now part of a fleet of more than 600 Boeing 
707s, 720s and 727s flying the routes of 40 air¬ 
lines. Boeing jets serve 269 cities in 113 coun¬ 
tries, and average a takeoff or landing every 16 
seconds, around the clock. 

So far, Boeing jets have legged SVi million 
hours (627 years) in the air. They’ve set more 
speed and distance records than all other jet¬ 
liners combined. 
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It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

By Peiur Funk 

Never underestimate the power of-the right word 
used at the proper time. Tick the word or phrase you 
believe is neanst in meaning to the key word. 

Answers are on page iz. 


(1) prerogative (prc rog' £ tiv)—A: 
great power. B; exclusive right. C: 
something forbidden. D: demand. 

(2) pertinacity (per ti n£s' i ti)—A: im¬ 
pertinence. B: impatience. C: per¬ 
sistence. D: snobbishness. 

(3) ponder (pon' der)—A; to meditate. 
B: delay. C: worry. D: grieve. 

(4) prognosticate (pr6g nds' ti kate)— 
A: to plan. B: overwhelm. C: forecast. 
D: postpone. 

(5) petulant' (pet' u lant)—A: gloomy. 
B: trivial. C: menial. D: peevish. 

(6) peremptory (per emp' terl)—^A: 
exceptional. B:- powerful. C: decisive 
and absolute. D: extremely important. 

(7) provident (pt6v' I dent)— A', far- 
seeing. B: generous. C: selfish. D: 
hopeful. 

(8) pristine (prls' teen)—^A: shining. B: 
primitive. C: noble. D: honest. 

(9) precocious (prfi ko' shus)—^A: over¬ 
confident. B: scholarly. C: advanced. 
D: conservative. 

(10) petite (p6 teet')—^A; little. B: pretty. 

, C: fragile. D: lovable. 


(11) precept (pre' sept)—A: abstract idea. 
B: rule of conduct. C: beginning. 
D: exception. 

(12) paramount (p£r' £ mount)—A: su¬ 
preme. B: large. C: urgent. D: valuable. 

(13) premature (pr£ m£ ture'; pr£' m£ ture) 
—^A: inexperienced. B: hopeless. C: 
too early. D: careless. 

(14) plaintive (plane' tiv)—^A: smooth. 
B: resentful. C: cross. D: mournful. 

(15) panegyric (pan e jit' ik)— A', elab¬ 
orate praise. B: fireworks. C: inflam¬ 
matory statement. D: ftntasy. 

(16) plethora (pl6' tho r£; plfi thor'£)—A; 
confusion. B: depression. C: superabun¬ 
dance. D: small amount. 

(17) prosaic (pro zay' ik)—A: poetic. B; 
commonplace. C: rural. D: calm. 

(18) palliate (pal' I ate)—A: to taste. 
B: slow down. C: alleviate. D: make 
appear less serious. 

(19) polyglot (pol' I glot)—A: m.uiy- 
sided. B: speaking several languages. 
C: greedy. D: extravagant. 

(20) proverbial (pr5 ver' bl £1)—A: litde- 
known. B: rela^ to the Bible. C: rustic. 
D: commonly spoken of. 
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brand-new Transistor 


TELERAD's latest portable tran¬ 
sistor, ‘ELITE’, weighing only 2.5 
kg., gives you big set reception 
though small in size. The handsome 
wooden cabinet with plastic grill and 
gilt ornamentation—an attractive 
addition to your home — is light 
enough to carry anywhere. Like all 
‘tei-Erad’ radios, ‘elite’ brings you 
crisp, clear, true reproduction of 
music and voice. 

SpMial faaturas ■ 8 transistors, 

2 diodes. 3 sensitive bands. 

■ Only 4 standard torch cells 
required ■ Automatic temperature 
conripensating thermistor ■ Built-in 
ferrite rod antenna for M.W.. K2 
bands, telescopic whip antenna for 
reception on all short waves 

■ External antenna jack for all 
bands ■ Extra powerful 13 cm. 

P.M. dynamic speaker ■ Earphone 
socket ■ Two position tone control. 

Ask for a free demonstration 
at your nearest Telerad dealer — 
there are 700 throught the country. 

Distributors: 

BOMBAY: TBLSTAR K1.KCTRONIC8. Sukh Sagar, Sandhurst Bridge. 

CALCUTTA: . ASSOCIATED ELECTRONICS. 10, Princep Street. 

MADRAS: ASSOCIATED RADIO A ELECTRICALS. 31. General Pattere Road. 

NEW DELHI: RADIO ELECTRONICS CORPORATION PVT. LT0..3/I7A. Aaaf Ali Road. 
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FOR ALU MAKES I 
AND MODELS OF I 
TWO WHEELERS f 

To regain your engine efficiency and 
peak performance you can rely on Power $ 
Pak Ring sets in blue and red all metal ^ 
containers available with all leading » 
automobile dealers. U 
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Little boys learn early that 
plants need water to keep 
them alive and growing.' 
This simple fact, once 
learned, is never forgotten. 




Another lesson you must teach your children now is the regular care of 
teeth and gums, so that in years to come they will thank you 
for protecting them from tooth decay and gum diseases. Teach your 
children today to care for their teeth and gums with Forhan’s 
Toothpaste. Created by a dentist. Forhan's is the only toothpaste in the 
world containing Dr. Forhan's special astringents for the gums. 

Used regularly it ensures sparkling white teeth and sound, healthy gums. 

For your fret copy of the colour booklet, 

“CARE OF THE TEETH AMD GUNS," 

send 10 p in stamps for postage to: 

Manners' Dental Advisory Bureau, Post Bag No. I003I, Bombay 1. 








COUPON 

Please send me a copy of Che booklet 

<<CARE OF THE TEETH AND GUNS” 


; , 


Name .. 
Address. 
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COMMUNICATION TOPICS -6 
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It Pays to 
Increase Yonr 
Word Power 

(1) ftferogative—Exclusive right or 
privilege; as, the government’s prt- 
rogfitwe of appointing ambassadors. Latin 
praeroifitivat from preero^tn^ *‘to ask for 
before another.” 

(2) pertinacity—C: Extreme persistence; 
dogged tenacity of purpose; as, a suc¬ 
cess due mote to pertinaeitj than to luck. 
Latin per/inax, “tenacious.” 

(3) ponder—A: To meditate; consider 
carefully; as, to ponder questions of policy. 
Latin ponderare^ “to weigh.” 

(4) prognosticate—C: To forecast; pre¬ 
dict; prophesy; as, to progpostieate Satur¬ 
day’s football results. Greek profftSstikos^ 
“forctcUing.” 

(5) petulant—D: Peevish; quick to be 
annoyed by little things; as, a petulemt 
disposition. Latin petulans. 

(6) peremptory—C: Decisive and abso¬ 
lute; not admitting argument; as, a 
peremptory command. l.atin peremptus^ 
from perimere^ “to hinder, thwart.” 

(7) provident—^A: Far-seeing; careful in 
providing for the future; as, a provident 
husband. Latin providens, from providere, 
“to see ahead.” 

(8) pristine—B: Primitive; hence, un¬ 
corrupted by civilization; as, the pristine 
beauty of a mountain peak. Latin pris~ 
tinuSf "early.” 

(9) precocious—C: Advanced; mentally 
developed much earlier than usual; 
as, a precocious child. l.Atin praeco^re^ 
“to ripen before the time.” 

(10) petite—^A: Little; diminutive; dainty; 
as, a woman’s petite figure. French, 
feminine of petit. 
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(11) precept—B: Rule of conduct or be¬ 
haviour; as, the precepts of Mosesn 
Latin praeceptmi, “command, rule.” 

(12) paramount—^A: Supreme; dominant; 
superior to others; as, both paramount 
and secondary objectives. Anglo-French 
paramont, “above.” 

(13) premature—C: Too early; before the 
proper or usual time; as, premature claims 
of victory. Latin praematurus, “before 
ripening.” 

(14) plaintive—^D: Mournful; sorrowful; 
sad; as, plaintive folk music. Middle 
English plaintif. 

(15) panegyric—A: Elaborate praise; pub¬ 
lic eulogy, written or spoken. Greek 
panegyriSf “festive assembly.” 

(16) plethora—C: Superabundance; ex¬ 
cessive amount or number; as, files 
stuffed with a plethora of documents. 
Greek pUtbSra, “fullness,” from plithein, 
“to be full.” 

(17) prosaic—B: Commonplace; unimagi¬ 
native; as, a prosaic business report. 
Latin prosaicus, from prosa^ “prose.” 

(18) palliate—C: Alleviate, without 
curing; extenuate; cover with excuses; 
as, to palliate the symptoms of a disease. 
Latin palliatuSt from palliare, “to cloak.” 

(19) polyglot—B: Speaking or writing 
several languages; containing material 
in numerous languages. Greek poly- 
gldttos, “many-tongued.” 

(20) proverbial—^D; Commonly spoken 
of; that has become a proverb or maxim; 
as, proverbial family hospitality. Latin 
proverbiumj "proverb.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-18 correct .exceptional 

17-16 correct.very good 

15-14 correct. .fiur 
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I for that exciting 
’ dreamflower 
cover-girl 

( complexion 

Pond’s Dreamflower Face Powder 
smoothes on so evenly...covers 
I those tiny blemishes...and just 
doesn't streak! Several exciting 
shades to choose from, to flatter 
your complexion. 

CHESF.BROl;GH-PONU'R INC. 
(Incorporated in the U.S.A. 
with Limited Liaoility) 
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the’s getting the riglit Men 

Whan aha growa up, aha wanta to ba aa 
lovaly aa har mother I So aha'a atarting 
off the right way. Uaing ‘Hazeline’ Snow. - 
Her mother aaya thara'e nothing like 
‘Hazalina' Snow for a fair, amooth com¬ 
plexion. One that gate complimenta year 
after year. ■ New 'Hazalina' Snow with 
lualna la an ideal vaniahing cream, 
powder baaa and hand cream. Good, too, 
for men aa an afterahave cream. 

‘HAZEIiNE’ SNOW with lusine* 


Only * Haaellne' Snow 
eontalna lualna—a uni¬ 
que Ingredient deve¬ 
loped by Burrougha 
Wellcome A Co., to 
take even better care 
of your skin. 



Alto in tho 'Nexafine* range: Cold Cream and Tale 



ARaglatratlon applied for 
A BUIIIIOU6H8 WELLCOME PRODUCT 
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.that’s because it comes so fresh and full-bodied! 


When you raise your cup of coflee, wha#^ 
are the big things you are looking for ? 
Freshness ? Aroma ? Flavour ? 

Try Brooke Bond Coffee. It’s the coffee 
that has really set-‘the standard vrith all 
three. 

The reason ? Because Brooke Bond uses 
the choicest coffee beans... roasts and 
grinds them to perfection... then Jocks 
the fresh, full-bodied Havour in air-tight 
sealed containers. Any time is the right 
time Ibr Brooke Bond Coffee—from sun¬ 
up past sun-down. 

Start with Brooke Bond Coffee ri^t away 
and stay with its distinctive, fufi-bodied 
flavour ! 



ook^ll 
Bond 

pure 

' ' l|ld 11 I^ 

^ iii'HTaiiiii . 


LOCKED INSIDE- 
ALL THE FRESHNESS 
FLAVOUR AND AROMA OF 
BROOKE BOND COFFEE 


BENaoNsa/nac-. 







FOR YOU 


Yours to examine at NO RISK 
-to keep at the low 
Reader’s Digest Privilege Price 
(Money back if not satisfied) ^ 




G HIGH VOlUMES THAT IT HAS 
TAAEH 30 YEARS TH PROOUGE 

The Reader’s Digest unique BEDSIDE LIBRARY 


SEE OVER 






YOU NEED, .4 suI)(>}'!) s(>t of SIX 

I r i U A I) t M ^r 1 1 ( i f r 

PERMANENTLY BEDSIDE jiiatch iii L^ rolnines 
AT YOUR LIBRARY lhai cajilun’ (ill tin 

.BEDSIDE, rich jlaroarc of li'X' 
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TH^; BEDSIDE BOOK OP 

BIOGRAPHY 

NolMl ■ taeniided* Vinci • Buddhc ■ 
Marconi ‘ Joe Louia * Marco Polo ■ 
Charles Darwin - Sibelius * Roose¬ 
velt ■ Afnelia Earhart ■ Louis Braille ■ 
Sl Francis of Assisi ■ Captain Cook • 
Voltaire • Yehudi Menuhin •. Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini • Diesel • Queen 
Wilheltnine ' Frank Whittie, aod 
many others. 


MigIratiOri • The Otter >' EMIphaiils. - 

»■ ■.■JEye-Oooa-'-' fha-.StoiY; of 

:Stork '..Foiditsr^' ,pa|fra'.6hji«iii(Bik' 
Snakes ■ insiHM * Animala In oaVffi 
Heroes of the Wild * Sfida 
Swatmliw Bees. itmy 

iuiMctt #>raftira,;; 


Here, :n qioil/ty of contents end of presentehon, is the finest set of volumes to be offered at a one- 
'.vithio the reach of cvei ybody Sf^erfal features of tt)e Bcilsidr. LihiMi y include: 

:t- II\M>si)Mi;i,\' i.KAiM-h :m: kii'hia i.miu-;i i isiii-:i) in i.oib i i m i iri;'i i iit i-:i)| 
I'ANiis A ovi':i{ i,;uM I’AciAA ()!' 'I'l.xr s: mi)|;|': than w'imM) iani ;ica\ i n< rhiNiKil 
IN CDNorti si/.K oi' i^iAi'ii \'Mu:Mr: x .a >. a X'- at-tiaaativ'ii and stamja iaajkc'as' 
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THB BEDSlbt ^QX THE BEDSIDE BOOK OF THE ^ 

ADV^mJRE " ART OF LIVING 


Thant 

A ThrlHTMt SwwrtdM Worb^TM 
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fnehiding: On Staying Young ' The 
Art of Oenerosity by /. A. R. Wyth • 
What We Can Learn From Children ■ 
My Mother Lives With Us • Three 
Days to See by Halm KaUef • Your 
Second Job byUkAlbanSchwmUar- 
A Candle In Vienna • Three Steps to 
Personal Peace 
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Chosen from more than 12,000 stories S: arti/^tff 










Yours to see 
at NO RISK 



LIBRARY 


Here, in six lovely volumes, are the rare fruits of a 30-years search for the most out- 
i^tanding pieces of writing—chosen as being the best in many various fields explored 
by The Reader’s Di^st. 

In the Bedside Library are the great lives, the great achievements, the great mom ents^, 
—the wonder, excitement and laughter of life, all marvellously compressed for your - 
pleasure. Take this anthology into your home. You will find in it knowledge, courage, 
guidance and inspiration. See it for yourself—you may do so at no risk: simply com¬ 
plete and return the coupon below and all six volumes of the Bedside Library will be 
serit to you. 

These volumes are among the most successful books ever published by The Reader’s 
Digest. Published in England at Rs. 70.00, you have the chance of buying them—under 
our NO-RISK, money-back guarantee, for a mere Rs. 48.00—a saving of 30% on the 
published price. But you must hurry, because we have been able to import only a 
small number of sets on these unusually favourable terms. 


THESE VOLUMES DESERVE YOUR ATTENTION. TO ORDER THEM, RETURN THE REPLY- 
PAID COUPON TODAY, BY DETACHING THIS ENTIRE PAGE AND FOLDING IT AS SHOWN 
OVERLEAF. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 

BEDSIDE BDDK DF: 

BIOGRAPHY 

DISCOVERIES 

ADVENTURE 

NATURE 

THE ART OF LIVING 
UUGHTER 


NO RISK ORDER FORM-send no money now 

To: International Book House Private Ltd., 9 Ash Lane, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Etombay 1, India. 

Please send me, by V.P.P. for Rs.48.p0, a complete set of the 
Reader's Digest Bedside Library, under your money-back 
guarantee. If I am not satisfied, I can return the Bedside 
Library for a full refund. 


* SIX VOLUMES 
*1,700 PAGES 

* 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 

* COMPLETE IN 
MATCHING BOOKCASE 


NAME (Please print). 

ADDRESS (Please print) 


BL-l-2 


POST THIS REPLY-PAID COUPON TODAY-FREE P0STA6E FORM OVERLEAF 











REMOVE THIS PAGE AND FOLD INTO 
A REPLY-PAID ENVELOPE 
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Necessary 
If posted In 
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BOMBAY G.P.O. 

PERMIT No: 727 


To: International Book House (Private) Ltd. 
9 Ash Lane, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Fort, BOMBAY, 1 

S. Fold here and tuck in 



« 

Fold this form as indicated and post today 
IT NEEDS NO STAMP 


Please detach einfire page along dotted line and fold 
as indicated and post today—IT NEEDS NO STAMP 








The villager, connected by efficient road transport to the city, need no longer 
feel isolated and uncared for. The buses plying between town and village 
cut his travelling time and make travel comfortable, convenient and cheap 
for him. 

.Better road transport facilities will make the villages of India more access¬ 
ible, bring them more concretely into the nation’s life. 

MICO WORKS FOR BETTER ROAD TRANSPORT 

« 

MICO LICENCE BOSCH 

@ MOTOR INDUSTRIES CO. LTD., BANGALORE 

«ALCC houses at : BOMBAY-!; 41. QUEEN S ROAD. ■ CALCUTTA-16 : 9IA. PARK STREET. 
MADRAS-2; 1/155, MOUNT ROAD. MNEW DELHI-1 ; GHAZIABAD ENGG C0.29A I. ASAP ALI ROAD. 


8lio*s tied to the kitchen- 
cooking the ordinary way. 


[prestige] 


creates the extra leisure you need 

PRESTIGE cooking is pressurised steam cooking...PRESTIGE locks in all the clean 
steam to cook swiftly and uniformly. Reduces time and fuel spent previously to about 
one-fifth. Yet it is so safe and simple that even a girl of twelve can cook with it. Over 
300.000 house-proud housewives are enjoying the benefits of a PRESTIGE. Get one for 
your home. 

PRESTIGE—the pressure cooker that lasts a lifetime 

Choose your 
PRESTIGE 
from three models: 


Manufact-'.-ed by; T. T. (PRIVATE) LIMITED, under licence from THE PRESTIGE GROUP LIMITED, LONDON 
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She's able to cook In minutes 
the PRESTUiE way-has more time, 
more money for other useful work. 










RISING SUN 

The Seal of Excellence 

for all kinds of writing and printing papers 

•WHITE PRlNTINi-'. CKEAMLAID/WOVE. AZURELAID. TYPEWRITING. 
DUPLICATING, COVER. ETCj. ETf:. 

Aho \preialiiies : ‘SunlirOITsct, Bond, Airinail/iMunirold. 

Sunbeam Ledger, Red Fori Policy Bond, etc. 

SHREE GOPAL PAPER MILLS LTD. 

Managing Agent k: 

KARAM CHAND THAPAR & BROS. PVT. LTD., ’5. Brubournc Road. Calculla-1. 
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pick of the season. 



Poysha containers bring it to you 


■ . • ' ■■■■ ■' ■■n-i 



Not only fruits but also other 
foods as well as pharmaceuticals, 
vegetable and mineral oils, paints 
and dyes...they all come to you 
in protective Poysha containers. 

Poysha serves all the maior 
industries catering to your daily 
needs. 

Poysha's sales have increased 
eightfold in as many years ; a 
phenomenal growth record 
indeed. Today, it ranks second 
among Indian container makers; 
but it is second to none in 
quality and service, thanks to Its 
expert personnel, strict quality 
control and the most modern 
machinery. 

To serve you even better, Poysha 
has joined hands with one of 

POYSHA ALRSAPr INDIA 5 SECOND LARGEST CONTAINER MAKER^AND STIU GROWING RAPIDLY 

POYSHA INDUSTRIAL COMPANY UNITED 


Europe's leaders in packaging: 
Lubecawerke of West Germany. 
Now all of Lubecawerke's 
experience and expertise pooled 
in its Central Laboratory are 
available to Poysha for its large 
expansion programme. Its 3 new 
factories at Dighe (Bombay), 
Ghaziabad (Delhi) and Cochin 
will soon be ready. Then it will 
make 5 containers for every 2 it 
makes today. What's more, it will 
offer comprehensive technical 
advice, better on-the-spot service 
and a wider choice of packaging 
materials to industries all over 
the country. For you, this will 
mean more and more of the 
better things you need...in 
Poysha containers. 


BOMBAY' 
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NEW DELHii-COCHIN 


Subsidiary: KAIRA CAN COMPANY LIMITED, ANAND 

CMPI-2IA 



Lord Louis Mountbatten, great-grand¬ 
son of Queen Victoria, as head of 
Combined Operations during the war, 
inspired great loyalty in his men, 
and knew how to manage the Ameri¬ 
cans in his command. Jock Lawrence, 
who was on his staff, describes one 
occasion when the King was coming 
to inspect the headquarters. Lord 
Louis gave his unruly crew a little 
talk on royal etiquette. ‘‘Stand to 
attention,” he said. “If the King 
speaks to you, bow your head while 
listening.” Grinning, he added, “I 
know you Americans don't like to 
bow your heads to kings—^but bow 
them to my cousin.” 

—^Alden Hatch. The Mountbattens 

A French diplomat came to make a 
farewell call on President de Gaulle be- 
' f^e taking up a new ambassadorship. 
‘mohsieur Ic Prisident, I am filled 
with joy at my appointment,” the vis¬ 
itor said. De Gaulie replied icily, “You 
are a career diplomat. Joy is an inap¬ 
propriate emotion in your profession.” 

—Don Cook 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, author of The 
Common Sense Boo\ of Baby and 
Child Care, says that he once made a 


study of the features of new-born in¬ 
fants* faces to determine if they could 
show the babies’ sex. “Todav,” says ^: 
Dr. Spock, “I am convinced the older *, 
way of finding out is quicker.” . ^ 

—The Insider's Newsletter 

Psychiatrist Carl Jung talking about-^ 
his life at his country home in BoUin- 
gen, Switzerland: “I have done wit^h- i 
out electricity, and tend the firepISce ^ 
and stove myself. In the evenings I 
light the old lamps. There is no run¬ 
ning water, and I pump the water 
from the well. I chop the wood and 
cook the food. These simple acts make 
man simple; and how dilBBcult it is to 
be simple!” 

— Memories, Dreams and Reflections, 
edited by Anicln Jnffi (Collins, I.ondon) 

Playwright Jean Kerr’s note to her 
son’s teacher: 

“Colin tells me that he is playing the 
part of the Steering Wheel in the 
Safety play. He feels, as do I, that he 
could bring a lot more to the part of 
the Stop Sign. I know Stop Sign is a 
speaking part, and while I realize that 
Colin is not ready for leading roles, still 
I have absolute confidence in his ability 
to handle the line, ‘I am the Stop Sign, 

I am here to help you,’ which I under¬ 
stand constitutes the whole part. Also, 
Colin is very tall for seven, and I’m 
sure height is very important for this 
role. Finally, let me mention that I just 
happen to have a Stop Sign costume 
which I made for his brother three 

years ago.' -The Snake lias All the Lines 
^ (Heinemiiiin, London) 

Comedian Jack Paar: “Looking back, 
my life seems like one long obstacle 
race, with me as its chief obstacle.” 

• ■ —With John Reddy, I Kid You Not 
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MAKE HANDRAILS, CURTAIN RAILS 
AND FURNITURE EDGES FROM PVC 



Modern homes and offices demand elegance and beautv- 
besides durability. CALi-PLAST PVC handrails, curtaifi railb 
and furniture edges are especialiy created for today's needs of 
interior decoration. Theycomeina variety of pleasing colours -- 
to match different colour schemes I 

And they are resistant to shock and abrasion. Impervious tc 
moisture. Non-inflammable. Sound-absorbing. Nc wonder, 
more and more architects and construction engineers are 
asking for'CALi-PLAST' 

For litoratura and ImlaHatlon saiviM, wrH* to: calico chemicals and plastics division 

aiilfc"C h embui»i bomlmy 74 a*. 
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whitens while it washes clean 


■dniy white cl0t can wash your white clothes 
s6 shining’white, your coloureds 
so spotlessly clean. 

Only modern Cl0t'can do it with ease... 
and without taking the life dut of your clothes. 




oil Mills Ltd., Bombay 



GOOD 

MOTORING 

STARTS 

WITH 

A 

GOOD 

BAHERY 


BE SUBE YOUB BATTEBY IS A 600D BATIEBY 
You can always be sure wjth Exide, 
a quality battery that givtt you the 
best value for your money. 

BE SURE YOUR BAHERY ALWAYS STAYS A 
600D BATTERY A little regular atten¬ 
tion to your battery can save much 
inconvenience ~so let your Service 
Dealer check your battery for you. 
An all-India network of Exide Service 
Dealers phovide free expert advice 
and service wherever you go. 



A product of 

Chloride A Exide Batteries (Eastern) Limited. 
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WBaraWhitex Sari-- 




Something wonderful happens when you wearaWintex Sari.You s^d male defenses 
crashing. Admirers swept off their feet shower you with bouquet8.and compliments. 
Take all this attention in your stride.start collecting aWinte;f wardrobe today. 




FABRICS 

plain and printed Orion saris. 

Nylon georgettes. Teiron Brosso, Brocades 
and fancy material for dresses, 

Terene suitings and shirtings. 

WINTIX MILLS 
WiniSM Road. Suist. 

Ollicai: 

NoarKalbadoviP.O.. 

Bombay. 

160. Croia Slraal, 

Calcuiia. 
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